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GENERAL PREFACE TO THE 
WESSEX EDITION OF I912 


In accepting a proposal for a definite edition of these productions in prose 
and verse I have found an opportunity of classifying the novels under 
heads that show approximately the author s aim, if not his achievement, 
in each book of the series at the date of its composition. Sometimes the 
aim was lower than at other times; sometimes, where the intention was 
primarily high, force of circumstances (among which the chief were the 
necessities of magazine publication) compelled a modification, great or 
slight, of the original plan. Of a few, however, of the longer novels, and 
of many of the shorter tales, it may be assumed that they stand today 
much as they would have stood if no accidents had obstructed the channel 
between the writer and the public. That many of them, if any, stand as 
they would stand if written now is not to be supposed. 

In the classification of these fictitious chronicles - for which the name 
of‘The Wessex Novels’ was adopted, and is still retained - the first group 
is called ‘Novels of Character and Environment’, and contains those 
which approach most nearly to uninfluenced works; also one or two 
which, whatever their quality in some few of their episodes, may claim 
a verisimilitude in general treatment and detail. 

The second group is distinguished as ‘Romances and Fantasies’, a 
sufficiently descriptive definition. The third class ~ ‘Novels of Ingenuity* 
- show a not infrequent disregard of the probable in the chain of events, 
and depend for their interest mainly on the incidents themselves. They 
might also be characterized as ‘Experiments’, and were written for the 
nonce simply; though despite the artificiality of their fable some of their 
scenes are not without fidelity to life. 

It will not be supposed that these difTerences arc distinctly perceptible 
in every page of every volume. It was inevitable that blendings and 
alternations should €KC r in all. Moreover, as it was not thought desirable 
in every instance to change the arrangement of the shorter stories to 
which readers have grown accustomed, certain of these may be found 
undjrr headings to which an acute judgement might deny appropriateness. 

It has sometimes been conceived of novels that evolve their action on 
a circumscribed scene - as do many (though not all) of these ~ that they 
cannot be so inclusive in their exhibition of human nature as novels 
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wherein the scenes cover large extents of country, in which events figure 
amid towns and cities, even wander over the four quarters of the globe, 
I am not concerned to argue this point further than to suggest that the 
conception is an untrue one in respect of the elementary passions. But I 
would state that the geographical limits of the stage here trodden were 
not absolutely forced upon the writer by circumstances: he forced them 
upon himself from judgement. I considered that our magnificent heritage 
from the Greeks in dramatic literature found sufficient room for a large 
proportion of its action in an extent of their country not much larger than 
the half-dozen counties here reunited under the old name of Wessex, that 
the domestic emotions have throbbed in Wessex nooks with as much 
intensity as in the palaces of Europe, and that, anyhow, there was quite 
enough human nature in Wessex for one man s literary purpose. So far 
was I possessed by this idea that I kept within the frontiers when it would 
have been easier to overlap them and give more cosmopolitan features to 
the narrative. 

Thus, though the people in most of the novels (and in much of the 
shorter verse) arc dwellers in a province bounded on the north by the 
Thames, on the south by the English Channel, on the cast by a line 
running from Hayling Island to Windsor Forest, and on the west by the 
Cornish coast, they were meant to be typically and essentially those of 
any and every place where 

Thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool 

- beings in whose hearts and minds that which is apparently local should 
be really universal. 

But whatever the success of this intention, and the value of these novels 
as delineations of humanity, they have at least a humble supplementary 
quality of which I may be justified in reminding the reader, though it is 
one that was quite unintentional and unforeseen. At the dates represented 
in the various narrations things were like that in Wessex: the inhabitants 
lived in certain ways, engaged in certain occupations, kept alive certain 
customs, just as they are shown doing in these pages. And in particular¬ 
izing such 1 have often been reminded of Boswells remarks on the trouble 
to which he was put and the pilgrimages he was obliged to make to 
authenticate some detail, though the labour was one which would bring 
him no praise. Unlike his achievement, however, on which an error 
would as he says have brought discredit, if these country customs and 
vocations, obsolete and obsolescent, had been detailed wrongly, nobody 
would have discovered such errors to the end of Time. Yet I have 
instituted inquiries to correct tricks of memory, and striven against 
temptations to exaggerate, in order to preserve for my own satisfaction 
a fairly true record of a vanishing life. 

It is advisable also to state here, in response to inquiries from readers 
interested in landscape, prehistoric antiquities, and especially old English 
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architecture, that the description of these backgrounds has been done 
from the real ~ that is to say, has something real for its basis, however 
illusively treated. Many features of the first two kinds have been given 
under their existing names; for instance, the Vale of Blackmoor or 
Blakemore, Hambledon Hill, Bulbarrow, Ncttlccombc Tout, Dogbury 
Hill, High-Stoy, Bubb-Down Hill, The Devil’s Kitchen, Cross-in-Hand, 
Long-Ash Lane, Benvill Lane, Giants Hill, Crimmercrock Lane, and 
Stonehenge. The rivers Froom, or Fromc, and Stour are, of course, well 
known as such. And the further idea was that large towns and points 
tending to mark the outline of Wessex ~ such as Bath, Plymouth, The 
Start, Portland Bill, Southampton, etc. - should be named clearly. The 
scheme was not greatly elaborated, but, whatever its value, the names 
remain still. 

In respect of places described under fictitious or ancient names in the 
novels - for reasons that seemed good at the time of writing them - and 
kept up in the poems - discerning people have affirmed in print that they 
clearly recognize the originals: such as Shaftesbury in ‘Shaston’, Stur- 
minster Newton in ‘Stourcastlc*, Dorchester in ‘Casterbridge’, Salisbury 
Plain in ‘The Great Plain , Cranborne Chase in ‘The Chase’, Beaminster 
in ‘Emniinster’, Berc Regis in ‘Kingsbere’, Woodbury Hill in ‘Greenhill’, 
Wool Bridge in ‘Wellbridge’, Harfoot or Harput Lane in ‘Stagfoot Lane’, 
Hazlebury in ‘Nuttlebury’, Bridport in ‘Port Bredy’, Maiden Newton in 
‘Chalk Newton’, a farm near Nettlecomb-Tout in ‘Flintcomb Asli’, 
Sherborne in ‘Sherton Abbas’, Milton Abbey in ‘Middleton Abbey’, 
Cernc Abbas in ‘Abbot’s-Cernel’, Evershot in ‘Evershed’, Taunton in 
‘Toneborough’, Bournemouth in ‘Sandbourne’, Winchester in ‘Win- 
toncester’, Oxford in ‘Christminster’, Reading in ‘Aldbrickham’, New¬ 
bury in ‘Kennetbridge’, Wantage in ‘Alfredston*, Basingstoke in ‘Stoke 
Barehills’, and so on. Subject to the qualifications above given, that no 
detail is guaranteed - that the portraiture of fictitiously named towns and 
villages was only suggested by certain real places, and wantonly wanders 
from inventorial descriptions of them - I do not contradict these keen 
hunters for the real; I am satisfied with their statements as at least an 
indication of their interest in the scenes. 

Thus much for the novels. Turning now to the verse - to myself the 
more individual part of my literary fruitage - 1 would say that, unlike 
some of the fiction, nothing interfered with the writer’s freedom in 
respect of its form or content. Several of the poems - indeed many - were 
produced before novel-writing had been thought of as a pursuit; but ftnv 
saw the light till all the novels had been published. The limited stage to 
which the majority of the latter confine their exhibitions has not been 
adhered to here in the same proportion, the dramatic part especially 
having a very broad theatre of action. It may thus relieve the circumscribed 
areas treated in the prose, if such relief be needed. To be sure, one might 
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argue that by surveying Europe from a celestial point of vision - as in 
The Dynasts - that continent becomes virtually a province - a Wessex, an 
Attica, even a mere garden - and hence is made to conform to the 
principle of the novels, however far it outmeasures their region. But that 
may be as it will. 

The few volumes filled by the verse cover a producing period of some 
eighteen years first and last, while the seventeen or more volumes of 
novels represent correspondingly about four-and-twenty years. One is 
reminded by this disproportion in time and result how much more concise 
and quintessential expression becomes when given in rhythmic form than 
when shaped in the language of prose. 

One word on what has been called the present writer’s philosophy of 
life, as exhibited more particularly in this metrical section of his 
compositions. Positive views on the Whence and the Wherefore of things 
have never been advanced by this pen as a consistent philosophy. Nor is 
it likely, indeed, that imaginative writings extended over more than forty 
years would exhibit a coherent scientific theory of the universe even if it 
had been attempted ~ of that universe concerning which Spencer owns to 
the ‘paralysing thought’ that possibly there exists no comprehension of it 
anywhere. But such objectless consistency never has been attempted, and 
the sentiments in the following pages have been stated truly to be mere 
impressions of the moment, and not convictions or arguments. 

That these impressions have been condemned as ‘pessimistic’ - as if 
that were a very wicked adjective shows a curious muddle-mindedness. 
It must be obvious that there is a higher characteristic of philosophy than 
pessimism, or than meliorism, or even than the optimism of these critics 
- which is truth. Existence is cither ordered in a certain way, or it is not 
so ordered, and conjectures which harmonize best with experience are 
removed above all comparison with other conjectures which do not so 
harmonize. So that to say one view is worse than other views without 
proving it erroneous implies the possibility of a false view being better or 
more expedient than a true view; and no pragmatic proppings can make 
that idolum sptrus stand on its feet, for it postulates a prescience denied to 
humanity. 

And there is another consideration. Differing natures find their tongue 
in the presence of differing spectacles. Some natures become vocal at 
tragedy, some are made vocal by comedy, and it seems to me that to 
whichever of these aspects of life a writer’s instinct for expression the 
more readily responds, to that he should allow it to respond. That before 
a contrasting side of things he remains undemonstrative need not be 
assumed to mean that he remains unpcrcciving. 

It was my hope to add to these volumes of verse as many more as 
v^fld make a fairly comprehensive cycle of the whole. I had wished that 
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ROBERT HIS BROTHER 




PREFACE 


The present tale is founded more largely on testimony - oral and written ~ 
than any other in this series. The external incidents which direct its course 
are mostly an unexaggerated reproduction of the recollections of old 
persons well known to the author in childhood, but now long dead, who 
were eye-witnesses of those scenes. If wholly transcribed their recollec¬ 
tions would have filled a volume thrice the length of The Trumpet-Majiyr, 

Down to the middle of this century, and later, there were not wanting, 
in the neighbourhood of the places more or less clearly indicated herein, 
casual relics of the circumstances amid which the action moves - our 
preparations for defence against the threatened invasion of England by 
Buonaparte. An outhouse door riddled with bullet-holes, which had been 
extemporized by a solitary man as a target for firelock practice when the 
landing was hourly expected, a heap of bricks and clods on a beacon-hill, 
which had formed the chimney and walls of the hut occupied by the 
beacon-keeper, worm-eaten shafts and iron heads of pikes for the use of 
those who had no better weapons, ridges on the down thrown up during 
the encampment, fragments of volunteer uniform, and other such 
lingering remains, brought to my imagination in early childhood the 
state of affairs at the date of the war more vividly than volumes of history 
could have done. 

Those who have attempted to construct a coherent narrative of past 
times from the fragmentary information furnished by survivors, are aware 
of the difficulty of ascertaining the true sequence of events indiscrimi¬ 
nately recalled. For this purpose the newspapers of the date were 
indispensable. Of other documents consulted I may mention, for the 
satisfaction of those who love a true story, that the ‘Address to all Ranks 
and Descriptions of Englishmen’ was transcribed from an original copy 
in a local museum; that the hieroglyphic portrait of Napoleon existed as 
a print down to the present day in an old woman’s cottage near 
‘Overcombe’; that the particulars of the King’s doings at his favourite 
watering-place were augmented by details from records of the time. The 
drilling scene of the local militia received some additions from an account 
given in so grave a work as Gifford’s History of the Wars of the French 
Revolution (London, 1817). But on reference to the History I find I was 
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mistaken in supposing the account to be advanced as authentic, or to refer 
to rural England. However, it does in a large degree accord with the local 
traditions of such scenes that I have heard recounted, times without 
number, and the system of drill was tested by reference to the Army 
Regulations of i8oi, and other military handbooks. Almost the whole 
narrative of the supposed landing of the French in the Bay is from oral 
relation as aforesaid. Other proofs of the veracity of this chronicle have 
escaped my recollection. 


October tSgs 


T.H. 



What was Seen from the Window Overlooking the Down 


In the days of high-waisted and muslin-gowned women, when the vast 
amount of soldiering going on in the country was a cause of much 
trembling to the sex, there lived in a village near the Wessex coast two 
ladies of good report, though unfortunately of limited means. The elder 
was a Mrs Martha Garland, a landscape-painter’s widow, and the other 
was her only daughter Anne. 

Anne was fair, very fair, in a poetical sense; but in complexion she was 
of that particular tint between blonde and brunette which is inconveniently 
left without a name. Her eyes were honest and inquiring, her mouth 
cleanly cut and yet not classical, the middle point of her upper lip scarcely 
descending so far as it should have done by rights, so that at the merest 
pleasant thought, not to mention a smile, portions of two or three white 
teeth were uncovered whether she would or not. Some people said that 
this was very attractive. She was graceful and slender, and, though but 
little above five feet in height, could draw herself up to look tall. In her 
manner, in her comings and goings, in her ’I’ll do this,* or ‘I’ll do that,’ 
she combined dignity with sweetness as no other girl could do; and any 
impressionable stranger youths who passed by were led to yearn for a 
windfall of speech from her, and to see at the same time that they would 
not get it. In short, beneath all that was charming and simple in this 
young woman there lurked a real firmness, unperceived at first, as the 
speck of colour lurks unperceived in the heart of the palest parsley flower. 

She wore a white handkerchief to cover her white neck, and a cap on 
her head with a pink ribbon round it, tied in a bow at the front. She had 
a great variety of these cap-ribbons, the young men being fond of 
sending them to her as presents until they fell definitely in love with a 
special sweetheart elsewhere, when they left off doing so. Between the 
border of her cap and her forehead were ranged a row of round brown 
curls, like swallows’ nests under caves. 

She lived with her widowed mother in a portion of an ancient building 
formerly a manor-house, but now a mill, which, being too large for his 
own requirements, the miller had found it convenient to divide and 
appropriate in part to these highly respectable tenants. In this dwelling 
Mrs Garland’s and Anne’s cars were soothed morning, noon, and night 
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by the music of the mill, the wheels and cogs of which, being of wood, 
produced notes that might have borne in their minds a remote resemblance 
to the wooden tones of the stopped diapason in an organ. Occasionally, 
when the miller was bolting, there was added to these continuous sounds 
the cheerful clicking of the hopper, which did not deprive them of rest 
except when it was kept going all night; and over and above all this they 
had the pleasure of knowing that there crept in through every crevice, 
door, and window of their dwelling, however tightly closed, a subtle 
mist of superfine flour from the grinding-room, quite invisible, but 
making its presence known in the course of time by giving a pallid and 
ghostly look to the best furniture. The miller frequently apologized to his 
tenants for the intrusion of this insidious dry fog; but the widow was of 
a friendly and thankful nature, and she said that she did not mind it at all, 
being as it was, not nasty dirt, but the blessed staff of life. 

By good-humour of this sort, and in other ways, Mrs Garland 
acknowledged her friendship for her neighbour, with whom Anne and 
herself associated to an extent which she never could have anticipated 
when, tempted by the lowness of the rent, they first removed thither after 
her husband’s death from a larger house at the other end of the village. 
Those who have lived in remote places where there is what is called no 
society will comprehend the gradual levelling of distinctions that went 
on in this case at some sacrifice of gentility on the part of one household. 
The widow was sometimes sorry to find with what readiness Anne 
caught up some dialect-word or accent from the miller and his friends; 
but he was so good and true-hearted a man, and she so easy-minded, 
unambitious a woman, that she would not make life a solitude for 
fastidious reasons. More than all, she had good ground for thinking that 
the miller secretly admired her, and this added a piquancy to the situation. 

On a fine summer morning, when the leaves were warm under the sun, 
and the more industrious bees abroad, diving into every blue and red cup 
that could possibly be considered a flower, Anne was sitting at the back 
window of her mother’s portion of the house, measuring out lengths of 
worsted for a fringed rug that she was making, which lay, about three- 
quarters finished, beside her. The work, though chromatically brilliant, 
was tedious: a hearth-rug was a thing which nobody worked at from 
morning to night; it was taken up and put down; it was in the chair, on 
the floor, across the hand-rail, under the bed, kicked here, kicked there, 
rolled away in the closet, brought out again, and so on, more capriciously 
perhaps than any other home-made article. Nobody was expected to 
finish a rug within a calculable period, and the wools of the beginning 
became faded and historical before the end was reached. A sense of this 
inherent nature of worsted-work rather than idleness led Anne to look 
rather frequently from the open casement. 

Immediately before her was the large, smooth mill-pond, over-full. 
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and intruding into the hedge and into the road. The water, with its 
Bowing leaves and spots of froth, was stealing away, like Time, under the 
dark arch, to tumble over the great slimy wheel within. On the other side 
of the mill-pond was an open place called the Cross, because it was three- 
quarters of one, two lanes and a cattle-drive meeting there. It was the 
general rendezvous and arena of the surrounding village. Behind this a 
steep slope rose high into the sky, merging in a wide and open down, 
now littered with sheep newly shorn. The upland by its height completely 
sheltered the mill and village from north winds, making summers of 
springs, reducing winters to autumn temperatures, and permitting myrtle 
to flourish in the open air. 

The heaviness of noon pervaded the scene, and under its influence the 
sheep had ceased to feed. Nobody was standing at the Cross, the few 
inhabitants being indoors at their dinner. No human being was on the 
down, and no human eye or interest but Anne’s seemed to be concerned 
with it. The bees still worked on, and the butterflies did not rest from 
roving, their smallness seeming to shield them from the stagnating effect 
that this turning moment of day had on larger creatures. Otherwise all 
was still. 

The girl glanced at the down and the sheep for no particular reason; the 
steep margin of turf and daisies rising above the roofs, chimneys, apple- 
trees, and church tower of the hamlet around her, bounded the view from 
her position, and it was necessary to look somewhere when she raised her 
head. While thus engaged in working and stopping, her attention was 
attracted by the sudden rising and running away of the sheep squatted on 
the down; and there succeeded sounds of a heavy tramping over the hard 
sod which the sheep had quitted, the tramp being accompanied by a 
metallic jingle. Turning her eyes further she beheld two cavalry soldiers 
on bulky grey chargers, armed and accoutred throughout, ascending the 
down at a point to the left where the incline was comparatively easy. The 
burnished chains, buckles, and plates of their trappings shone like little 
looking-glasses, and the blue, red, and white about them was unsubdued 
by weather or wear. 

The two troopers rode proudly on, as if nothing less than crowns and 
empires ever concerned their magnificent minds. They reached that part 
of the down which lay just in front of her, where they came to a halt. In 
another minute there appeared behind them a group containing some 
half-dozen more of the same sort. These came on, halted, and dismounted 
likewise. 

Two of the soldiers then walked some distance onward together, when 
one stood still, the other advancing further, and stretching a white line 
of tape between them. Two more of the men marched to another outlying 
pc5int, where they made marks in the ground. Thus they walked about 
and took distances, obviously according to some preconcerted scheme. 

At the end of this systematic proceeding one solitary horseman - a 
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commissioned officer, if his uniform could be judged rightly at that 
distance rode up the down, went over the ground, looked at what the 
others had done, and seemed to think that it was good. And then the girl 
heard yet louder tramps and clankings, and she beheld rising from where 
the others had risen a whole column of cavalry in marching order. At a 
distance behind these came a cloud of dust enveloping more and more 
troops, their arms and accoutrements reflecting the sun through the haze 
in faint flashes, stars, and streaks of light. The whole body approached 
slowly towards the plateau at the top of the down. 

Anne threw down her work, and letting her eyes remain on the nearing 
masses of cavalry, the worsteds getting entangled as they would, said, 
‘Mother, mother; come here! Here’s such a fine sight! What does it mean? 
What can they be going to do up there?’ 

The mother thus invoked ran upstairs and came forward to the 
window. She was a woman of sanguine mouth and eye, unheroic manner, 
and pleasant general appearance; a little more tarnished as to surface, but 
not much worse in contour than the girl herself. 

Widow Garland’s thoughts were those of the period. ‘Can it be the 
French?’ .she said, arranging herself for the extremest form of consterna¬ 
tion, ‘Can that arch-enemy of mankind have landed at last?* It should be 
stated that at this time there were two arch-enemies of mankind - Satan 
as usual, and Buonaparte, who had sprung up and eclipsed his elder rival 
altogether. Mrs Garland alluded, of course, to the junior gentleman. 

‘It cannot be he,’ said Anne. ‘Ah! there’s Simon Burden, the man who 
watches at the beacon. He’ll know!’ 

She waved her hand to an aged form of the same colour as the road, 
who had just appeared beyond the mill-pond, and who, though active, 
was bowed to that degree which almost reproaches a feeling observer for 
standing upright. The arrival of the soldiery had drawn him out from his 
drop of drink at the Duke of York as it had attracted Anne. At her call 
he crossed the mill-bridge, and came towards the window. 

Anne inquired of him what it all meant; but Simon Burden, without 
answering, continued to move on with parted gums, staring at the 
cavalry on his own private account with a concern that people often show 
about temporal phenomena when such matters can affect them but a short 
time longer, ‘You’ll walk into the mill-pond!’ said Anne. ‘What are they 
doing? You were a soldier many years ago, and ought to know.’ 

‘Don’t ask me, Mis’ess Anne,’ said the military relic, depositing his 
body against the wall one limb at a time. ‘I were only in the foot, ye 
know, and never had a clear understanding of horses. Ay, I be a old man, 
and of no judgement now\’ Some additional pressure, however, caused 
him to search fiirthcr in his worm-eaten magazine of ideas, and he found 
that he did know in a dim irresponsible way. The soldiers must have 
come there to camp: those men they had seen first were the markers; they 
had come on before the rest to measure out the ground. He who had 
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accompanied them was the quartermaster. ‘And so you see they have got 
all the lines marked out by the time the regiment have come up/ he 
added. ‘And then they will ~ well-a-deary! who’d ha’ supposed that 
Overcombe would see such a day as this!* 

‘And then they will 

‘Then - Ah, it’s gone from me again!’ said Simon. ‘O, and then they 
will raise their tents, you know, and picket their horses. That was it; so 
it was.’ 

By this time the column of horse had ascended into full view, and they 
formed a lively spectacle as they rode along the high ground in marching 
order, backed by the pale blue sky, and lit by the southerly sun. Their 
uniform was bright and attractive; white buckskin pantaloons, three- 
quarter boots, scarlet shakos set off with lace, mustachios waxed to a 
needle point; and above all, those richly ornamented bluejackets mantled 
with the historic pelisse - that fascination to women, and encumbrance 
to the wearers themselves. 

‘ ’Tis the York Hussars!’ said Simon Burden, brightening like a dying 
ember fanned. ‘Foreigners to a man, and enrolled long since my time. 
But as good hearty comrades, they say, as you’ll find in the King's 
service.’ 

‘Here are more and different ones,’ said Mrs Garland. 

Other troops had, during the last few minutes, been ascending the 
down at a remoter point, and now drew near. These were of different 
weight and build from the others; lighter men, in helmet hats, with white 
plumes. 

‘I don’t know which I like best,’ said Anne. ‘These, I think, after all.’ 

Simon, who had been looking hard at the latter, now said that they 
were the —th Dragoons. 

‘All Englishmen they,’ said the old man. ‘They lay at Budmouth 
barracks a few years ago.’ 

‘They did. I remember it,’ said Mrs Garland. 

‘And lots of the chaps about here ’listed at the time,’ said Simon. ‘1 can 
call to mind that there was ~ ah, ’tis gone from me again! However, all 
that’s of little account now.’ 

The dragoons passed in front of the lookers-on as the others had done, 
and their gay plumes, which had hung lazily during the ascent, swung to 
northward as they reached the top, showing that on the summit a fresh 
breeze blew. ‘But look across there,’ said Anne. There had entered upon 
the down from another direction several battalions of foot, in white 
kerseymere breeches and cloth gaiters. They seemed to be weary from a 
long march, the original black of their gaiters and boots being whity- 
brown with dust. Presently came regimental waggons, and the private 
canteen carts which followed at the end of a convoy. 

The space in front of the mill-pond was now occupied by nearly all the 
inhabitants of the village, who had turned out in alarm, and remained for 
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pleasure, their eyes lighted up with interest in what they saw; for 
trappings and regimentals, war horses and men, in towns an attraction, 
were here almost a sublimity. 

The troops filed to their lines, dismounted, and in quick time took off 
their accoutrements, rolled up their sheep-skins, picketed and unbitted 
their horses, and made ready to erect the tents as soon as they could be 
taken from the waggons and brought forward. When this was done, at a 
given signal the canvases flew up from the sod; and thenceforth every 
man had a place in which to lay his head. 

Though nobody seemed to be looking on but the few at the window 
and in the village street, there were, as a matter of fact, many eyes 
converging upon that military arrival in its high and conspicuous 
position, not to mention the glances of birds and other wild creatures. 
Men in distant gardens, women in orchards and at cottage-doors, 
shepherds on remote hills, turnip-hoers in blue-green enclosures miles 
away, captains with spy-glasses out at sea, were regarding the picture 
keenly. Those three or four thousand men of one machine-like movement, 
some of them swashbucklers by nature; others, doubtless, of a quiet shop¬ 
keeping disposition who had inadvertently got into uniform - all of them 
had arrived from nobody knew where, and hence were matter of great 
curiosity. They seemed to the mere eye to belong to a different order of 
beings from those who inhabited the valleys below. Apparently uncon¬ 
scious and careless of what ail the world was doing elsewhere, they 
remained picturesquely engrossed in the business of making themselves 
a habitation on the isolated spot which they had chosen. 

Mrs Garland was of a festive and sanguine turn of mind, a woman soon 
set up and soon set down, and the coming of the regiments quite excited 
her. She thought there was reason for putting on her best cap, thought 
that perhaps there was not; that she would hurry on the dinner and go out 
in the afternoon; then that she would, after all, do nothing unusual, nor 
show any silly excitements whatever, since they were unbecoming in a 
mother and a widow. Thus circumscribing her intentions till she was 
toned down to an ordinary person of forty. Mrs Garland accompanied 
her daughter downstairs to dine, saying, ‘Presently we will call on Miller 
Loveday, and hear what he thinks of it all.’ 
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♦ II * 

Somebody Knocks and Comes In 


Miller Loveday was the representative of an ancient family of corn- 
grinders whose history is lost in the mists of antiquity. His ancestral line 
was contemporaneous with that of De Ros, Howard, and De La Zouche; 
but, owing to some trifling deficiency in the possessions of the house of 
Loveday, the individual names and intermarriages of its members were 
not recorded during the Middle Ages, and thus their private lives in any 
given century were uncertain. But it was known that the family had 
formed matrimonial alliances with farmers not so very small, and once 
with a gentleman-tanner, who had for many years purchased after their 
death the horses of the most aristocratic persons in the county ~ fiery 
steeds that earlier in their career had been valued at many hundred 
guineas. 

It was also ascertained that Mr Loveday’s great-grandparents had been 
eight in number, and his great-great-grandparents sixteen, every one of 
whom reached to years of discretion: at every stage backwards his sires 
and gammers thus doubled and doubled till they became a vast body of 
Gothic ladies and gentlemen of the rank known as ceorls or villeins, full 
of importance to the country at large, and ramifying throughout the 
unwritten history of England. His immediate father had greatly improved 
the value of their residence by building a new chimney, and setting up an 
additional pair of mill-stones. 

Overcombe Mill presented at one end the appearance of a hard-worked 
house slipping into the river, and at the other of an idle, genteel place, 
half-cloaked with creepers at this time of the year, and having no visible 
connection with flour. It had hips instead of gables, giving it a round- 
shouldered look, four chimneys with no smoke coming out of them, two 
zigzag cracks in the wall, several open windows, with a looking-glass 
here and there inside, showing its warped back to the passer-by; snowy 
dimity curtains waving in the draught; two mill doors, one above the 
other, the upper enabling a person to step out upon nothing at a height 
of ten feet from the ground; a gaping arch vomiting the river, and a lean, 
long-nosed fellow looking out from the mill doorway, who was the hired 
grinder, except when a bulging fifteen-stone man occupied the same 
place, namely, the miller himself. 

Behind the mill door, and invisible to the mere wayfarer who did not 
visit the family, were chalked addition and subtraction sums, many of 
them originally done wrong, and the figures half rubbed out and 
corrected, noughts being turned into nines, and ones into twos. These 
were the miller s private calculations. There were also chalked in the same 
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phcc rows and rows of strokes like open palings, representing the 
calculations of the grinder, who in his youthful ciphering studies had not 
gone so far as Arabic figures. 

In the court in front were two worn-out mill-stones, made useful again 
by being let in level with the ground. Here people stood to smoke and 
consider things in muddy weather; and cats slept on the clean surfaces 
when it was hot. In the large stubbard-tree at the corner of the garden 
was erected a pole of larch fir, which the miller had bought with others 
at a sale of small timber in Darner’s Wood one Christmas week. It rose 
from the upper boughs of the tree to about the height of a fisherman’s 
mast, and on the top was a vane in the form of a sailor with his arm 
stretched out. When the sun shone upon this figure it could be seen that 
the greater part of his countenance was gone, and the paint washed from 
his body so far as to reveal that he had been a soldier in red before he 
became a sailor in blue. The image had, in fact, been John, one of our 
coming characters, and was then turned into Robert, another of them. 
This revolving piece of statuary could not, however, be relied on as a 
vane, owing to the neighbouring hill, which formed variable currents in 
the wind. 

The leafy and quieter wing of the mill-house was the part occupied by 
Mrs Garland and her daughter, who made up in summer-time for the 
narrowness of their quarters by overflowing into the garden on stools and 
chairs. The parlour or dining-room had a stone floor ~ a fact which the 
widow sought to disguise by double carpeting, lest the standing of Anne 
and herself should be lowered in the public eye. Here now the midday 
meal went lightly and mincingly on, as it does where there is no greedy 
carnivorous man to keep the dishes about, and was hanging on the close 
when somebody entered the passage as far as the chink of the parlour 
door, and tapped. This proceeding was probably adopted to kindly avoid 
giving trouble to Susan, the neighbour’s pink daughter, who helped at 
Mrs Garland’s in the mornings, but was at that moment particularly 
occupied in standing on the water-butt and gazing at the soldiers, with an 
inhaling position of the mouth and circular eyes. 

There was a flutter in the little dining-room - the sensitiveness of 
habitual solitude makes hearts beat for preternaturally small reasons ~ 
and a guessing as to who the visitor might be. It was some military 
gentleman from the camp perhaps? No; that was impossible. It was the 
parson? No; he would not come at dinner-time. It was the well-informed 
man who travelled with drapery and the best Birmingham earrings? Not 
at all; his time was not till Thursday at three. Before they could think 
further the visitor moved forward another step, and the diners got a 
glimpse of him through the same friendly chink that had afforded him a 
view of the Garland dinner-table. 

‘O! it is only Loveday.’ 

This approximation to nobody w'as the miller above mentioned, a hale 
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man of fifty-five or sixty ~ hale all through, as many were in those days, 
and not merely veneered with purple by exhilarating victuals and drinks, 
though the latter were not at all despised by him. His face was indeed 
rather pale than otherwise, for he had just come from the mill. It was 
capable of immense changes of expression: mobility was its essence, a 
roll of flesh forming a buttress to his nose on each side, and a deep ravine 
lying between his lower lip and the tumulus represented by his chin. 
These fleshy lumps moved stealthily, as if of their own accord, whenever 
his fancy was ticlded. 

His eyes having lighted on the table-cloth, plates, and viands, he found 
himself in a position which had a sensible awkwardness for a modest man 
who always liked to enter only at seasonable times the presence of a girl 
of such pleasantly soft ways as Anne Garland, she who could make apples 
seem like peaches, and throw over her shillings the glamour of guineas 
when she paid him for flour. 

‘Dinner is over, neighbour Loveday; please come in,’ said the widow, 
seeing his case. The miller said something about coming in presently; but 
Anne pressed him to stay, with a tender motion of her lip as it played on 
the verge of a solicitous smile without quite lapsing into one - her 
habitual manner when speaking. 

Loveday took off his low-crowned hat and advanced. He had not come 
about pigs or fowls this time. ‘You have been looking out, like the rest o’ 
us, no doubt, Mrs Garland, at the mampus of soldiers that have come 
upon the down? Well, one of the horse regiments is the —th Dragoons, 
my son John’s regiment, you know.’ 

The announcement, though it interested them, did not create such an 
effect as the father of John had seemed to anticipate; but Anne, who liked 
to say pleasant things, replied, ‘The dragoons looked nicer than the foot, 
or the German cavalry either. ’ 

‘They are a handsome body of men,’ said the miller in a disinterested 
voice. ‘Faith! I didn’t know they were coming, though it may be in the 
newspaper all the time. But old Derriman keeps it so long that we never 
know things till they be in everybody’s mouth.’ 

This Derriman was a squireen living near, who was chiefly distin¬ 
guished in the present warlike time by having a nephew in the yeomanry. 

‘We were told that the yeomanry went along the turnpike road 
yesterday,’ said Anne; ‘and they say that they were a pretty sight, and 
quite soldierly.* 

‘Ah! well - they be not regulars,’ said Miller Loveday, keeping back 
harsher criticism as uncalled for. But inflamed by the arrival of the 
dragoons, which had been the exciting cause of his call, his mind would 
not go to yeomanry. ‘John has not been home these five years,’ he said. 

‘And what rank does he hold now?* said the widow. 

‘He’s trumpet-major, ma’am; and a good musician.’ The miller, who 
was a good father, went on to explain that John had seen some service, 
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too. He had enlisted when the regiment was lying in this neighbourhood, 
more than eleven years before, which put his father out of temper with 
him, as he had wished him to follow on at the mill. But as the lad had 
enlisted seriously, and as he had often said that he would be a soldier, the 
miller had thought that he would let Jack take his chance in the profession 
of his choice. 

Loveday had two sons, and the second was now brought into the 
conversation by a remark of Anne’s that neither of them seemed to care 
for the miller's business. 

’No,' said Loveday in a less buoyant tone. ‘Robert, you see, must needs 
go to sea.' 

‘He is much younger than his brother?’ said Mrs Garland. 

About four years, the miller told her. His soldier son was two-and- 
thirty, and Bob was twenty-eight. When Bob returned from his present 
voyage, he was to be persuaded to stay and assist as grinder in the mill, 
and go to sea no more. 

*A sailor-miller!’ said Anne. 

‘O, he knows as much about mill business as I do,’ said Loveday; ‘he 
was intended for it, you know, like John. But, bless me!’ he continued, 
‘I am before my story. I’m come more particularly to ask you, ma’am, 
and you, Anne my honey, if you will join me and a few friends at a leetle 
homely supper that 1 shall gi’c to please the chap now' he’s come? I can do 
no less than have a bit of a randy, as the saying is, now that he’s here safe 
and sound.’ 

Mrs Garland wanted to catch her daughter’s eye; she was in some doubt 
about her answer. But Anne’s eye was not to be caught, for she hated 
hints, nods, and calculations of any kind in matters which should be 
regulated by impulse; and the matron replied, ‘If so be ’tis possible, we’ll 
be there. You will tell us the day?’ 

He would, as soon as he had seen son John. ‘ ’Twill be rather untidy, 
you know, owing to my having no womenfolks in the house; and my 
man David is a poor dunder-hcaded feller for getting up a feast. Poor 
chap! his sight is bad, that’s true, and he’s very good at making the beds, 
and oiling the legs of the chairs and other furniture, or I should have got 
rid of him years ago.’ 

‘You should have a woman to attend to the house, Loveday,’ said the 
widow. 

‘Yes, I should, but - Well, ’tis a fine day, neighbours. Hark! I fancy I 
hear the noise of pots and pans up at the camp, or my ears deceive me. 
Poor fellows, they must be hungry! Good-day t’ye, ma’am.’ And the 
miller went away. 

All that afternoon Ovcrcombe continued in a ferment of interest in the 
military investment, which brought the excitement of an invasion without 
the strife. There were great discussions on the merits and appearance of 
the soldiery. The event opened up to the girls unbounded possibilities of 
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adoring and being adored, and to the young men an embarrassment of 
dashing acquaintances which quite superseded falling in love. Thirteen of 
these lads incontinently stated within the space of a quarter of an hour 
that there was nothing in the world like going for a soldier. The young 
women stated little, but perhaps thought the more; though, in justice, 
they glanced round towards the encampment from the corners of their 
blue and brown eyes in the most demure and modest manner that could 
be desired. 

In the evening the village was lively with soldiers* wives; a tree full of 
starlings would not have rivalled the chatter that was going on. These 
ladies were very brilliantly dressed, with more regard for colour than for 
material. Purple, red, and blue bonnets were numerous, with bunches of 
cocks’ feathers; and one had on an Arcadian hat of green sarcenet, turned 
up in front to show her cap underneath. It had once belonged to an 
officer’s lady, and was not so much stained, except where the occasional 
storms of rain, incidental to a military life, had caused the green to run 
and stagnate in curious watermarks like peninsulas and islands. Some of 
the prettiest of these butterfly wives had been fortunate enough to get 
lodgings in the cottages, and were thus spared the necessity of living in 
huts and tents on the down. Those who had not been so fortunate were 
not rendered more amiable by the success of their sisters-in-arms, and 
called them names which brought forth retorts and rejoinders; till the end 
of these alternative remarks seemed dependent upon the close of the day. 

One of these new arrivals, who had a rosy nose and a slight thickness 
of voice, which, as Anne said, she couldn’t help, poor thing, seemed to 
have seen so much of the world, and to have been in so many campaigns, 
that Anne would have liked to take her into their own house, so as to 
acquire some of that practical knowledge of the history of England which 
the lady possessed, and which could not be got from books. But the 
narrowness of Mrs Garland’s rooms absolutely forbade this, and the 
houseless treasury of experience was obliged to look for quarters 
elsewhere. 

That night Anne retired early to bed. The events of the day, cheerful 
as they were in themselves, had been unusual enough to give her a slight 
headache. Before getting into bed she went to the window, and lifted the 
white curtains that hung across it. The moon was shining, though not as 
yet into the valley, but just peeping above the ridge of the down, where 
the white cones of the encampment were softly touched by its light. The 
quarter-guard and foremost tents showed themselves prominently; but 
the body of the camp, the officers’ tents, kitchens, canteen, and appur¬ 
tenances in the rear were blotted out by the ground, because of its height 
above her. She could discern the forms of one or two sentries moving to 
andTro across the disc of the moon at intervals. She could hear the 
frequent shuffling and tossing of the horses tied to the pickets; and in the 
other direction the miles-long voice of the sea, whispering a louder note 
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at those points of its length where hampered in its ebb and flow by some 
jutting promontory or group of boulders. Louder sounds suddenly broke 
this approach to silence; they came from the camp of dragoons, were 
taken up further to the right by the camp of the Hanoverians, and further 
on still by the body of infantry. It was tattoo. Feeling no desire to sleep, 
she listened yet longer, looked at Charles’s Wain swinging over the 
church tower, and the moon ascending higher and higher over the right- 
hand streets of tents, where, instead of parade and bustle, there was 
nothing going on but snores and dreams, the tired soldiers lying by this 
time under their proper canvases, radiating like spokes from the pole of 
each tent. 

At last Anne gave up thinking, and retired like the rest. The night wore 
on, and, except the occasional ‘All’s well’ of the sentries, no voice was 
heard in the camp or in the village below. 


♦ III ♦ 

The Mill Becomes an Important Centre of Operations 


The next morning Miss Garland awoke with an impression that some¬ 
thing more than usual was going on, and she recognized as soon as she 
could clearly reason that the proceedings, whatever they might be, lay 
not far away from her bedroom window. The sounds were chiefly those 
of pickaxes and shovels. Anne got up, and, lifting the comer of the 
curtain about an inch, peeped out. 

A number of soldiers were busily engaged in making a zigzag path 
down the incline from the camp to the river-head at the back of the 
house, and judging from the quantity of work already got through they 
must have begun very early. Squads of men were working at several 
equidistant points in the proposed pathway, and by the time that Anne 
had dressed herself each section of the length had been connected with 
those above and below it, so that a continuous and easy track was formed 
from the crest of the down to the bottom of the steep. 

The down rested on a bed of solid chalk, and the surface exposed by the 
roadmakers formed a white ribbon, serpenting from top to bottom. 

Then the relays of working soldiers all disappeared; and, not long after, 
a troop of dragoons in watering order rode forward at the top and began 
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to wind down the new path. They came lower and closer, and at last were 
immediately beneath her window, gathering themselves up* on the space 
by the mill-pond. A number of the horses entered it at the shallow part, 
drinking and splashing and tossing about. Perhaps as many as thirty, half 
of them with riders on their backs, were in the water at one time; the 
thirsty animals drank, stamped, flounced, and drank again, letting the 
clear, cool water dribble luxuriously from their mouths. Miller Loveday 
was looking on from over his garden hedge, and many admiring villagers 
were gathered around. 

Gazing up higher, Anne saw other troops descending by the new road 
from the camp, those which had already been to the pond making room 
for these by withdrawing along the village lane and returning to the top 
by a circuitous route. 

Suddenly the miller exclaimed, as in fulfilment of expectation, *Ah, 
John, my boy; good morning!’ And the reply of‘Morning, father,’ came 
from a well-mounted soldier near him, who did not, however, form one 
of the watering party. Anne could not see his face very clearly, but she 
had no doubt that this was John Loveday. 

There were tones in the voice which reminded her of old times, those 
of her very infancy, when Johnny Loveday had been top boy in the village 
school, and had wanted to learn painting of her father. The deeps and 
shallows of the mill-pond being better known to him than to any other 
man in the camp, he had apparently come down on that account, and w^as 
cautioning some of the horsemen against riding too far in towards the 
mill-head. 

Since her childhood and his enlistment Anne had seen him only once, 
and then but casually, when he was home on a short furlough. His figure 
was not much changed from what it had been; but the many sunrises and 
sunsets which had passed since that day, developing her from a compar¬ 
ative child to womanhood, had abstracted some of his angularities, 
reddened his skin, and given him a foreign look. It was interesting to see 
what years of training and service had done for this man. Few would have 
supposed that the white and the blue coats of miller and soldier covered 
the forms of father and son. 

Before the last troop of dragoons rode off they were welcomed in a 
body by Miller Loveday, who still stood in his outer garden, this being 
a plot lying below the mill-tail, and stretching to the water-side. It was 
just the time of year when cherries are ripe, and hang in clusters under 
their dark leaves. While the troopers loitered on their horses, and chatted 
to the miller across the stream, he gathered bunches of the fruit, and held 
them up over the garden hedge for the acceptance of anybody who would 
have them; whereupon the soldiers rode into the water to where it had 
washed holes in the garden bank, and, reining their horses there, caught 
the cherries in their forage-caps, or received bunches of them on the ends 
of their switches, with the dignified laugh that became martial men when 
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Stooping to slightly boyish amusement It was a cheerful, careless, 
unpremeditated half-hour, which returned like the scent of a flower to the 
memories of some of those who enjoyed it, even at a distance of many 
years after, when they lay wounded and weak in foreign lands 
Then dragoons and horses wheeled off as the others had done, and 
troops of the German Legion next came down and entered m panoramic 
procession the space below Anne’s eyes, as if on purpose to gratify her 
These were notable by their mustachios, and queues wound tightly with 
brown ribbon to the level of their broad shoulder-blades They were 
charmed, as the others had been, by the head and neck of Miss Garland 
in the little square window overlooking the scene of operations, and 
saluted her with devoted foreign civility, and in such overwhelming 
numbers that the modest girl suddenly withdrew herself into the room, 
and had a private blush between the chest of drawers and the washing- 
stand 

When she came downstairs her mother said, ‘I have been thinking what 
I ought to wear to Miller Loveday s tonight ’ 

To Miller Loveday*s^’ said Anne 

‘Yes The party is tonight He has been in here this morning to tell mt 
that he has seen his son, and they have fixed this evening ’ 

‘Do you think we ought to go, mother^’ said Anne slowly, and looking 
at the smaller features of the window-flowtrs 
‘Why not^’ said Mrs Garland 

‘He will only have men there except ourselves, will he’ And shall we 
be right to go alone among ‘cm’’ 

Anne had not recovered from the ardent gaze of the gallant York 
Hussars, whose voices reached her even now in converse with Loveday 
‘La, Anne, how proud you are*’ said Widow Garland ‘Why, isn’t he 
our nearest neighbour and our landlord’ and don’t he always fetch our 
faggots from the wood, and keep us in vegetables for next to nothing’’ 
‘That’s true,’ said Anne 

‘Well, we can’t be distant with the man And if the enemy land next 
autumn, as everybody says they will, we shall have quite to depend upon 
the miller’s waggon and horses He’s our only friend ’ 

‘Yes, so he is,’ said Anne ‘And you had better go, mother, and I’ll stay 
at home They will be all men, and 1 don’t like going ’ 

Mrs Garland reflected ‘Well, if you don’t want to go, I don’t,’ she said 
‘Perhaps, as you arc growing up, it would be better to stay at home this 
time Your father was a professional man, certainly ’ Having spoken as 
a mother, she sighed as a woman 
‘Why do you sigh, mother’’ 

‘You arc so prim and stiff about everything ’ 

‘Very well - we’ll go ’ 

‘O no - 1 am not sure that we ought I did not promise, and there will 
be no trouble in keeping away ’ 
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Anne apparently did not feel certain of her own opinion, and, instead 
of supporting or contradicting, looked thoughtfully down, and abstract¬ 
edly brought her hands together on her bosom, till her fingers met tip to 
tip. 

As the day advanced the young woman and her mother became aware 
that great preparations were in progress in the miller s wing of the house. 
The partitioning between the Lovcdays and the Garlands was not very 
thorough, consisting in many cases of a simple screwing up of the doors 
in the dividing walls; and thus when the mill began any new performances 
they proclaimed themselves at once in the more private dwelling. The 
smell of Miller Loveday s pipe came down Mrs Garland’s chimney of an 
evening with the greatest regularity. Every time that he poked his fire 
they knew from the vehemence or deliberateness of the blows the precise 
state of his mind; and when he wound his clock on Sunday nights the 
whirr of that monitor reminded the widow to wind hers. This transit of 
noises was most perfect where Loveday’s lobby adjoined Mrs Garland’s 
pantry; and Anne, who was occupied for some time in the latter 
apartment, enjoyed the privilege of hearing the visitors arrive and of 
catching stray sounds and words without the connecting phrases that 
made them entertaining, to judge from the laughter they evoked. The 
arrivals pas.sed through the house and went into the garden, where they 
had tea in a large summer-house, an occasional blink of bright colour, 
through the foliage, being all that was visible of the assembly from Mrs 
Garland’s windows. When it grew dusk they all could be heard coming 
indoors to finish the evening in the parlour. 

Then there was an intensified continuation of the above-mentioned 
signs of enjoyment, talkings and haw-haws, runnings upstairs and 
runnings down, a slamming of doors and a clinking of cups and glasses; 
till the proudest adjoining tenant without friends on his own side of the 
partition might have been tempted to wish for entrance to that merry 
dwelling, if only to know the cause of these fluctuations of hilarity, and 
to see if the guests were really so numerous, and the observations so very 
amusing as they seemed. 

The stagnation of life on the Garland side of the party-wall began to 
have a very gloomy eflFcct by the contrast. When, about half past nine 
o’clock, one of these tantalizing bursts of gaiety had resounded for a 
longer time than usual, Anne said, ‘I believe, mother, that you are 
wishing you had gone.’ 

‘I own to feeling that it would have been very cheerful if we had joined 
in,’ said Mrs Garland, in a hankering tone. was rather too nice in 
listening to you and not going. The parson never calls upon us except in 
his spiritual capacity. Old Derriman is hardly genteel; and there’s nobody 
left to speak to. Lonely people must accept what company they can get.’ 

‘Or do without it altogether.’ 

‘That’s not natural, Anne; and I am surprised to hear a young woman 
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like you say such a thing. Nature will not be stifled in that way . . 
(Song and powerful chorus heard through partition.) i declare the room 
on the other side of the wall seems quite a paradise compared with this.* 

‘Mother, you are quite a girl,* said Anne in slightly superior accents. 
‘Go in and join them by all means.* 

‘O no - not now,* said her mother, resignedly shaking her head. ‘It is 
too late now. We ought to have taken advantage of the invitation. They 
would look hard at me as a poor mortal who had no real business there, 
and the miller would say, with his broad smile, “Ah, you be obliged to 
come round.** * 

While the sociable and unaspiring Mrs Garland continued thus to pass 
the evening in two places, her body in her own house and her mind in the 
miller’s, somebody knocked at the door, and directly after the elder 
Loveday himself was admitted to the room. He was dressed in a suit 
between grand and gay, which he used for such occasions as the present, 
and his blue coat, yellow and red waistcoat with the three lower buttons 
unfastened, steel-buckled shoes and speckled stockings, became him very 
well in Mrs Martha Garland*s eyes. 

‘Your servant, ma’am,* said the miller, adopting as a matter of 
propriety the raised standard of politeness required by his higher costume. 
‘Now, begging your pardon, 1 can’t hae this. *Tis unnatural that you two 
ladies should be biding here and we under the same roof making merry 
without ye. Your husband, poor man - lovely picters that a* would make 
to be sure ~ would have been in with us long ago if he had been in your 
place. I can take no nay from ye, upon my honour. You and maidy Anne 
must come in, if it be only for half an hour. John and his friends have got 
passes till twelve o’cicKk tonight, and, saving a few of our own village 
folk, the lowest visitor present is a very genteel German corporal. If you 
should hae any misgivings on the score of respectability, ma’am, we’ll 
pack off the underbred ones into the back kitchen.’ 

Widow Garland and Anne looked yes at each other after this appeal. 

‘We’ll follow you in a few minutes,’ said the elder, smiling; and she 
rose with Anne to go upstairs. 

‘No, I’ll wait for ye,’ said the miller doggedly; ‘or perhaps you’ll alter 
your mind again.’ 

While the mother and daughter were upstairs dressing, and saying 
laughingly to each other, ‘Well, we must go now,’ as if they hadn’t wished 
to go all the evening, other steps were heard in the passage; and the miller 
cried from below, ‘Your pardon, Mrs Garland; but my son John has 
come to help fetch ye. Shall I ask him in till ye be ready?’ 

‘Certainly; I shall be down in a minute,’ screamed Anne’s mother in a 
slanting voice towards the staircase. 

When she descended, the outline of the trumpet-major appeared half¬ 
way down the passage. ‘This is John,’ said the miller simply . ‘John, you 
can mind Mrs Martha Garland very well?’ 
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‘Very well, indeed,’ said the dragoon, coming in a little further. ‘1 
should have called to see her last time, but I was only home a week. How 
is your little girl, ma’am?’ 

Mrs Garland said Anne was quite well. ‘She is grown up now. She will 
be down in a moment.’ 

There was a slight noise of military heels without the door, at which 
the trumpet-major went and put his head outside, and said, ‘All right ~ 
coming in a minute,’ when voices in the darkness replied, ‘No hurry.’ 

‘More friends?* said Mrs Garland. 

‘O, it is only Buck and Jones come to fetch me,’ said the soldier. ‘Shall 
I ask ’em in a minute, Mrs Garland, ma’am?* 

‘O yes,’ said the lady; and the two interesting forms of Trumpeter 
Buck and Saddler-sergeant Jones then came forward in the most friendly 
manner; whereupon other steps were heard without, and it was discovered 
that Sergeant-master-tailor Brett and Farrier-extraordinary Johnson were 
outside, having come to fetch Messrs Buck and Jones, as Buck and Jones 
had come to fetch the trumpet-major. 

As there seemed a possibility of Mrs Garland’s small passage being 
choked up with human figures personally unknown to her, she was 
relieved to hear Anne coming downstairs. 

‘Here’s my little girl,’ said Mrs Garland, and the trumpet-major looked 
with a sort of awe upon the muslin apparition who came forward, and 
stood quite dumb before her. Anne recognized him as the trooper she had 
seen from her window, and welcomed him kindly. There was something 
in his honest face which made her feel instantly at home with him. 

At this frankness of manner Loveday ~ who was not a ladies’ man - 
blushed, and made some alteration in his bodily posture, began a sentence 
which had no end, and showed quite a boy’s embarrassment. Recovering 
himself, he politely offered his arm, which Anne took with a very pretty 
grace. He conducted her through his comrades, who glued themselves 
perpendicularly to the wall to let her pass, and then they went out of the 
door, her mother following with the miller, and supported by the body 
of troopers, the latter walking with the usual cavalry gait, as if their 
thighs were rather too long for them. Thus they crossed the threshold of 
the mill-house and up the passage, the paving of which was worn into a 
gutter by the ebb and flow of feet that had been going on there ever since 
Tudor times. 
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* IV * 

Who were Present at the Miller's Little Entertainment 


When the group entered the presence of the company a lull in the 
conversation was caused by the sight of new visitors, and (of course) by 
the charm of Anne*s appearance; until the old men, who had daughters 
of their oWn, perceiving that she was only a half-formed girl, resumed 
their tales and toss-potting with unconcern. 

Miller Loveday had fraternized with half the soldiers in the camp since 
their arrival, and the effect of this upon his party was striking ~ both 
chromatically and otherwise. Those among the guests who first attracted 
the eye were the sergeants and sergeant-majors of Loveday*s regiment, 
fine hearty men, who sat facing the candles, entirely resigned to physical 
comfort. Then there were other non-commissioned officers, a German, 
two Hungarians, and a Swede, from the foreign hussars - young men 
with a look of sadness on their faces, as if they did not much like serving 
so far from home. All of them spoke English fairly well. Old age was 
represented by Simon Burden the pensioner, and the shady side of fifty 
by Corporal Tullidgc, his friend and neighbour, who was hard of hearing, 
and sat with his hat on over a red cotton handkerchief that was wound 
several times round his head. These two veterans were employed as 
watchers at the neighbouring beacon, which had lately been erected by 
the Lord-Lieutenant for firing whenever the descent on the coast should 
be made. They lived in a little hut on the hill, close by the heap of faggots; 
but tonight they had found deputies to watch in their stead. 

On a lower plane of experience and qualifications came neighbour 
James Comfort, of the Volunteers, a soldier by courtesy, but a blacksmith 
by rights; also William Tremlett and Anthony Cripplestraw, of the local 
forces. The two latter men of war were dressed merely as villagers, and 
looked upon the regulars from a humble position in the background. The 
remainder of the party was made up of a neighbouring dairyman or two. 
and their wives, invited by the miller, as Anne was glad to see, that she 
and her mother should not be the only women there. 

The elder Loveday apologized in a whisper to Mrs Garland for the 
presence of the inferior villagers. ‘But as they are learning to be brave 
defenders of their home and country, ma’am, as fast as they can master 
the drill, and have worked for me off and on these many years. I’ve asked 
’em in, and thought you’d excuse it.’ 

‘Certainly, Miller Loveday,’ said the widow. 

‘And the same of old Burden and Tullidge. They have served well and 
long in the Foot, and even now have a hard time of it up at the beacon in 
wet weather. So after giving them a meal in the kitchen I just asked ’em 
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in to hear the singing. They faithfully promise that as soon as ever the 
gunboats appear in view, and they have fired the beacon, to run down here 
first, in case we shouldn’t see it. ^Tis worth while to be friendly with ’em, 
you see, though their tempers be queer.’ 

‘Quite worth while, miller,’ said she. 

Anne was rather embarrassed by the presence of the regular military in 
such force, and at first confined her words to the dairymen’s wives she 
was acquainted with, and to the two old soldiers of the parish. 

‘Why didn’t ye speak to me afore, chiel?’ said one of these, Corporal 
Tullidge, the elderly man with the hat, while she was talking to old 
Simon Burden. *1 met ye in the lane yesterday,’ he added reproachfully, 
‘but ye didn’t notice me at all.’ 

*I am very sorry for it.’ she said; but, being afraid to shout in such a 
company, the effect of her remark upon the corporal was as if she had not 
spoken at all. 

‘You was coming along with yer head full of some high notions or 
other no doubt,’ continued the uncompromising corporal in the same 
loud voice. ‘Ah, ’tis the young bucks that get all the notice nowadays, and 
old folks are quite forgot! 1 can mind well enough how young Bob 
Loveday used to lie in wait for ye.’ 

Anne blushed deeply, and stopped his too excursive discourse by hastily 
saying that she always respected old folks like him. The corporal thought 
she inquired why he always kept his hat on, and answered that it was 
because his head was injured at Valenciennes, in July, Ninety-three. ‘We 
were trying to bomb down the tower, and a piece of the shell struck me. 

I was no more nor less than a dead man for two days. If it hadn’t a been 
for that and my smashed arm I should have come home none the worse 
for my five-and-twenty years’ service.’ 

‘You have got a silver plate let into yer head, haven’t ye, corp’el?’ said 
Anthony Cripplcstraw, who had drawn near. ‘I have heard that the way 
they morticed yer skull was a beautiful piece of workmanship. Perhaps 
the young woman would like to see the place? ’Tis a curious sight, Mis’ess 
Anne; you don’t see such a wownd every day.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Anne hurriedly, dreading, as did all the young 
people of Overcombe, the spectacle of the corporal uncovered. He had 
never been seen in public without the hat and the handkerchief since his 
return in Ninety-four; and strange stories were told of the ghastliness of 
his appearance bare-headed, a little boy who had accidentally beheld him 
going to bed in that state having been frightened into fits. 

‘Well, if the young woman don’t want to see yer head, maybe she’d like 
to hear yer arm?’ continued Cripplcstraw, earnest to please her. 

‘Hey?’ said the corporal. 

‘Your arm hurt too?’ cried Anne. 

‘Knocked to a pummy at the same time as my head,’ said Tullidge 
dispassionately. 
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^Rattle yer arm, carp’d, and show her,’ said Cripplestraw. 

‘Yes, sure,’ said the corporal, raising the limb slowly, as if the glory of 
exhibition had lost some of its novelty, though he was willing to oblige. 
Twisting it mercilessly about with his right hand he produced a crunching 
among the bones at every motion, Cripplestraw seeming to derive great 
satisfaction from the ghastly sound. 

‘How very shocking!’ said Anne, painfully anxious for him to leave off. 

‘O, it don’t hurt him, bless ye. Do it, corp’el?* said Cripplestraw. 

‘Not a bit,’ said the corporal, still working his arm with great energy. 

‘There’s no life in the bones at all. No life in ’em, I tell her, corp’el!’ 

‘None at all.’ 

‘They be as loose as a bag of ninepins,’ explained Cripplestraw in 
continuation. ‘You can feel ’em quite plain, Mis’ess Anne. If ye would 
like to, he’ll undo his sleeve in a minute to oblegc ye?’ 

*0 no, no, please not! 1 quite understand,* said the young woman. 

‘Do she want to hear or sec any more, or don’t she?’ the corporal 
inquired, with a sense that his time was getting wasted. 

Anne explained that she did not on any account; and managed to escape 
from the corner. 


♦ V ♦ 

TTte Song and the Stranger 


The trumpet-major now contrived to place himself near her, Anne’s 
presence having evidently been a great pleasure to him since the moment 
of his first seeing her. She was quite at her ease with him, and asked him 
if he thought that Buonaparte would really come during the summer, 
and many other questions which the gallant dragoon could not answer, 
but which he nevertheless liked to be asked. William Tremlett, who had 
not enjoyed a sound night’s rest since the First Consul’s menace had 
become known, pricked up his ears at sound of this subject, and inquired 
if anybody had seen the terrible flat-bottomed boats that the enemy were 
to cross in. 

‘My brother Robert saw several of them paddKng about the shore the 
last time he passed the Straits of Dover,’ said the trumpet-major; and he 
further startled the company by informing them that there were supposed 
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to be more than fifteen hundred of these boats, and that they would carry 
a hundred men apiece. So that a descent of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men might be expected any day as soon as Boncy had brought his plans 
to bear. 

‘Lord ha’ mercy upon us!* said William Tremlett. 

‘The night-time is when they will try it, if they try it at all,* said old 
Tullidge, in the tone of one whose watch at the beacon must, in the 
nature of things, have given him comprehensive views of the situation. 
‘It is my belief that the point they will choose for making the shore is just 
over there,’ and he nodded with indifference towards a section of the 
coast at a hideous nearness to the house in which they were assembled, 
whereupon Fcncible Tremlett, and Cripplestraw of the LcKals, tried to 
show no signs of trepidation. 

‘When d’ye think ’twill be?’ said Volunteer Comfort, the blacksmith. 

*I can’t answer to a day.’ said the corporal, ‘but it will certainly be in a 
down-channel tide; and instead of pulling hard against it. he’ll let his 
boats drift, and that will bring ’em right into Budmouth Bay. ’Twill be 
a beautiful stroke of war, if so be ’tis quietly done!’ 

‘Beautiful,’ said Cripplestraw, moving inside his clothes. ‘But how if 
we should be all abed, corp’el? You can’t expect a man to be brave in his 
shirt, especially we Locals, that have only got so far as shoulder fire¬ 
locks.’ 

‘He’s not coming this summer. He’ll never come at all,’ said a tall 
sergeant-major decisively. 

Loveday the soldier was too much engaged in attending upon Anne 
and her mother to join in these surmises, bestirring himself to get the 
ladies some of the best liquor the house afforded, which had, as a matter 
of fact, crossed the Channel as privately as Buonaparte wished his army 
to do, and had been landed on a dark night over the cliff. After this he 
asked Anne to sing; but though she had a very pretty voice in private 
performances of that nature, she declined to oblige him; turning the 
subject by making a hesitating inquiry about his brother Robert, whom 
he had mentioned just before. 

‘Robert is as well as ever, thank you. Miss Garland,* he said. ‘He is now 
mate of the brig Pewit - rather young for such a command; but the owner 
puts great trust in him.’ The trumpet-major added, deepening his 
thoughts to a profounder view of the person discussed, ‘Bob is in love.’ 

Anne looked conscious, and listened attentively; but Loveday did not 
go on. 

‘Much?’ she asked. 

‘I can’t exactly say. And the strange part of it is that he never tells us 
who the woman is. Nobody knows at all.’ 

‘He will tell, of course?’ said Anne, in the remote tone of a person with 
whose sex such matters had no connection whatever. 

Loveday shook his head, and the tete-a-thc was put an end to by a burst 
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of singing from one of the sergeants, who was followed at the end of his 
song by others, each giving a ditty in his turn; the singer standing up in 
front of the table, stretching his chin well into the air, as though to 
abstract every possible wrinkle from his throat, and then plunging into 
the melody. When this was over one of the foreign hussars ~ the genteel 
German of Miller Loveday’s description, who called himself a Hungarian, 
and in reality belonged to no definite country - performed at Trumpet- 
major Loveday’s request the series of wild motions that he denominated 
his national dance, that Anne might sec what it was like. Miss Garland 
was the flower of the whole company; the soldiers one and all, foreign 
and English, seemed to be quite charmed by her presence, as indeed they 
well might be, considering how seldom they came into the society of 
such as she. 

Anne and her mother were just thinking of retiring to their own 
dwelling when Sergeant Stanner of the —th Foot, who was recruiting at 
Budmouth, began a satirical song: 

When law'-yers strive' to heal' a breach', 

And par'-sons prac'-tise what' they preach'; 

Then lit'-tlc Bo'-ncy he'*ll pounce down'. 

And march' his men' on Lon'-don town'! 

Ch(yrus: Rol'-li-cum ro'-rum, to!'-lol-lo'-rum, 

Rol'-li-cum ro'-rum. tol'-lol-lay. 

When jus'-ti-ces' hold e'qual scales', 

And rogues' arc on'-ly found' in jails' ; 

Then lit'tic Bo'-ney he'*ll pounce down', 

And march' his men' on Lon'don town'! 

Chorus: Rol'-li-cum ro'-rum, &c. 

When rich' men find' their wealth' a curse', 

And fill' there-with' the poor' man's purse'; 

Then lit'-tlc Bo'-ncy hc'’ll pounce down'. 

And march' his men' on Lon'-don town'! 

Chorus: Rol'-li-cum ro'-rum, Ac. 

Poor Stanner! In spite of his satire, he fell at the bloody battle of 
Albuera a few years after this pleasantly spent summer at the Georgian 
watering-place, being mortally wounded and trampled down by a French 
hussar when the brigade was deploying into line under Beresford. 

While Miller Loveday was saying ‘Well done, Mr Stanner!’ at the close 
of the thirteenth stanza, which seemed to be the last, and Mr Stanner was 
modestly expressing his regret that he could do no better, a stentorian 
voice was heard outside the window shutter repeating, 

Rol'-li-cum ro'-rum, tol'-lol-lo'-rum, 

Rol'-li-cum ro'-rum, tol'-lol-lay'. 
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The company was silent in a moment at this reinforcement, and only 
the military tried not to look surprised. While all wondered who the 
singer could be somebody entered the porch; the door opened, and in 
came a young man, about the size and weight of the Famese Hercules, in 
the uniform of the yeomanry cavalry. 

‘ *Tis young Squire Derriman, old Mr Derriman s nephew,’ murmured 
voices in the background. 

Without waiting to address anybody, or apparently seeing who were 
gathered there, the colossal man waved his cap above his head and went 
on in tones that shook the window-panes: 

When hus'-bands with' their wives' agree', 

And maids' won’t wed' from mod'-es-ty', 

Then lit'-tle Bo'-ney hc'*ll pounce down'. 

And march' his men' on Lon'-don town'! 

Chorus: Rol'-li-cum ro'-rum, tol'-lol-lo'-rum, Ac., Ac. 

It was a verse which had been omitted by the gallant Stanner, out of 
respect to the ladies. 

The newcomer was red-haired and of florid complexion, and seemed 
full of a conviction that his whim of entering must be their pleasure, 
which for the moment it was. 

‘No ceremony, good men all,’ he said; ‘I was passing by, and my ear 
was caught by the singing. I like singing; ’tis warming and cheering, 
and shall not be put down. I should like to hear anybody say other¬ 
wise.’ 

‘Welcome, Master Derriman,’ said the miller, filling a glass and 
handing it to the yeoman. ‘Come all the way from quarters, then? I hardly 
knowed ye in your soldier’s clothes. You’d look more natural with a spud 
in your hand, sir. I shouldn’t ha’ known yc at all if I hadn’t heard that you 
were called out.’ 

‘More natural with a spud! - have a care, miller,’ said the young giant, 
the fire of his complexion increasing to scarlet. ‘I don’t mean anger, but 
~ but ~ a soldier’s honour, you know!’ 

The military in the background laughed a little, and the yeoman then 
for the first time discovered that there were more regulars present than 
one. He looked momentarily disconcerted, but expanded again to full 
assurance. 

‘Right, right, Master Derriman, no offence - ’twas only my joke,’ said 
the genial miller. ‘Everybody’s a soldier nowadays. Drink a drap o’ this 
cordial, and don’t mind words.’ 

The young man drank without the least reluctance, and said, ‘Yes, 
miller, I am called out. ’Tis ticklish times for us soldiers now; we hold 
our lives in our hands - What arc those fellows grinning at behind the 
table? - I say, we do!’ 

‘Staying with your uncle at the farm for a day or two, Mr Derriman?’ 
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‘No, no; as I told you, six mik off. Bilkted at Casterbridgc. But I have 
to call and sec the old, old 

‘Gentleman?’ 

‘Gentleman! - no, skinflint. He lives upon the sweepings of the barton; 
ha, ha!’ And the speaker’s regular white teeth showed themselves like 
snow in a Dutch cabbage. ‘Well, well, the profession of arms makes a 
man proof against all that. I take things as I find ’em.’ 

‘Quite right. Master Dcrriman. Another drop?’ 

‘No, no. I’ll take no more than is good for me - no man should; so 
don’t tempt me.’ 

The yeoman then saw Anne, and by an unconscious gravitation went 
towards her and the other women, flinging a remark to John Loveday in 
passing. ‘Ah, Loveday! I heard you were come; in short, I come o’ purpose 
to see you. Glad to sec you enjoying yourself at home again.’ 

The trumpet-major replied civilly, though not without grimness, for 
he seemed hardly to like Derriman’s motion towards Anne. 

‘Widow Garland’s daughter! - yes, ’tis! surely. You remember me? I 
have been here before. Festus Dcrriman, Yeomanry Cavalry.’ 

Anne gave a little curtsey. ‘I know your name is Festus - that’s all.’ 

‘Yes, *tis well known ~ especially latterly.’ He dropped his voice to 
confidence pitch. ‘I suppose your friends here are disturbed by my coming 
in, as they don’t seem to talk much? I don't mean to interrupt the party; 
but I often find that people are put out by my coming among ’em, 
especially when I’ve got my regimentals on.’ 

‘La! and arc they?* 

‘Yes; ’tis the way I have.’ He further lowered his tone, as if they had 
been old friends, chough in reality he had only seen her three or four 
times. ‘And how did you come to be here? Dash my wig, I don’t like to 
sec a nice young lady like you in this company. You should come to some 
of our yeomanry sprees in Casterbridgc or Shottsford-Fonim. O, but the 
girls do come! The yeomanry are respected men, men of good substantial 
families, many farming their own land; and every one among us rides his 
own charger, which is more than these cussed fellows do.’ He nodded 
towards the dragoons. 

‘Hush, hush! Why, these arc friends and neighbours of Milkr Loveday, 
and he is a great friend of ours ~ our best friend,’ said Anne with great 
emphasis, and reddening at the sense of injustice to their host. ‘What are 
you thinking of, talking like that? It is ungenerous in you.’ 

‘Ha, ha! I’ve affronted you. Isn’t that it, fair angel, fair - what do you 
call it? - fair vestal? Ah, well! would you was safe in my own house! But 
honour must be minded now, not courting. Rollicum-rorum, tol-lol- 
lorum. Pardon me. my sweet. I like ye! it may be a come-down for me, 
owning land; but I do like ye.’ 

‘Sir, please be quiet,' said Anne, distressed. 

‘I will, I will. Well, Corporal Tullidge, how’s your head?’ he 
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said, going towards the other end of the room, and leaving Anne to 
herself. 

The company had again recovered its liveliness, and it was a long time 
before the bouncing Rufus who had joined them could find heart to tear 
himself away from their society and good liquors, although he had had 
quite enough of the latter before he entered. The natives received him at 
his own valuation, and the soldiers of the camp, who sat beyond the 
table, smiled behind their pipes at his remarks, with a pleasant twinkle of 
the eye which approached the satirical, John Loveday being not the least 
conspicuous in this bearing. But he and his friends were too courteous on 
such an occasion as the present to challenge the young man's large 
remarks, and readily permitted him to set them right on the details of 
camping and other military routine, about which the troopers seemed 
willing to let persons hold any opinion whatever, provided that they 
themselves were not obliged to give attention to it; showing, strangely 
enough, that if there was one subject more than another which never 
interested their minds, it was the art of war. To them the art of enjoying 
good company in Overcombe Mill, the details of the miller's household, 
the swarming of his bees, the number of his chickens, and the fatness of 
his pigs, were matters of infinitely greater concern. 

The present writer, to whom this party has been described times out 
of number by members of the Loveday family and other aged people now 
passed away, can never enter the old living-room of Overcombe Mill 
without beholding the genial scene through the mists of the seventy or 
eighty years that intervene between then and now. First and brightest to 
the eye are the dozen candies, scattered about regardless of expense, and 
kept well snuffed by the miller, who walks round the room at intervals 
of five minutes, snuffers in hand, and nips each wick with great precision, 
and with something of an executioner’s grim look upon his face as he 
closes the snuffers upon the neck of the candle. Next to the candle-light 
show the red and blue coats and white breeches of the soldiers - nearly 
twenty of them in ail besides the ponderous Derriman - the head of the 
latter, and, indeed, the heads of all who are standing up, being in 
dangerous proximity to the black beams of the ceiling. There is not one 
among them who would attach any meaning to ‘Vittoria', or gather from 
the syllables ‘Waterloo’ the remotest idea of his own glory or death. Next 
appears the correct and innocent Anne, little thinking what things Time 
has in store for her at no great distance off. She looks at Derriman with 
a half-uneasy smile as he clanks hither and thither, and hopes he will not 
single her out again to hold a private dialogue with - which, however, he 
does, irresistibly attracted by the white muslin figure. She must, of 
course, look a little gracious again now, lest his mood should turn from 
sentimental to quarrelsome - no impossible contingency with the yeoman- 
soldier, as her quick perception had noted. 

‘Well, well; this idling won’t do for me, folks,’ he at last said, to Anne’s 
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relief, i ought not to have come in. by rights; but I heard you enjoying 
yourselves, and thought it might be worth while to see what you were up 
to; I have several miles to go before bedtime’; and stretching his arms, 
lifting his chin, and shaking his head, to eradicate any unseemly curve or 
wrinkle from his person, the yeoman wished them an off-hand good 
night, and departed. 

‘You should have teased him a little more, father,’ said the trumpet- 
major drily. ’You could soon have made him as crabbed as a bear.’ 

i didn’t want to provoke the chap - ’twasn’t worth while. He came in 
friendly enough,’ said the gentle miller without looking up. 

‘I don’t think he was overmuch friendly,’ said John. 

* ’Tis as well to be neighbourly with folks, if they be not quite 
onbearable,’ his father genially replied, as he took off his coat to go and 
draw more ale - this periodical stripping to the shirt-sleeves being 
necessitated by the narrowness of the cellar and the smeary effect of its 
numerous cobwebs upon best clothes. 

Some of the guests then spoke of Fess Derriman as not such a bad 
young man if you took him right and humoured him; others said that he 
was nobody’s enemy but his own; and the elder ladies mentioned in a 
tone of interest that he was likely to come into a deal of money at his 
uncle’s death. The person who did not praise was the one who knew him 
best, who had known him as a boy years ago, when he had lived nearer 
to Ovcrcombc than he did at present. This unappreciative person was the 
trumpet-major. 


♦ VI ♦ 

Old Mr Derriman of Oxwell Hall 


At this time in the history of Ovcrcombc one solitary newspaper 
occasionally found its way into the village. It was lent by the postmaster 
at Budmouth (who, in some mysterious way, got it for nothing through 
his connection with the mail) to Mr Derriman at the Hall, by whom it 
was handed on to Mrs Garland when it was not more than a formight 
old. Whoever remembers anything about the old farmer-squire will, of 
course, know well enough that this delightful privilege of reading history 
in long columns was not accorded to the Widow Garland for nothing. It 
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was by such ingenuous means that he paid her for her daughter's 
occasional services in reading aloud to him and making out his accounts, 
in which matters the farmer, whose guineas were reported to touch five 
figures ~ some said more - was not expert. 

Mrs Martha Garland, as a respectable widow, occupied a twilight rank 
between the benighted villagers and the well-informed gentry, and kindly 
made herself useful to the former as letter-writer and reader, and general 
translator from the printing tongue. It was not without satisfaction that 
she stood at her door of an evening, newspaper in hand, with three or 
four cottagers standing round, and poured down their open throats any 
paragraph that she might choose to select from the stirring ones of the 
period. When she had done with the sheet Mrs Garland passed it on to 
the miller, the miller to the grinder, and the grinder to the grinder’s boy, 
in whose hands it became subdivided into half pages, quarter pages, and 
irregular triangles, and ended its career as a paper cap, a flagon bung, or 
a wrapper for his bread and cheese. 

Notwithstanding his compact with Mrs Garland, old Mr Derriman 
kept the paper so long, and was so chary of wasting his man’s time on a 
merely intellectual errand, that unless she sent for the journal it seldom 
reached her hands. Anne was always her messenger. The arrival of the 
soldiers led Mrs Garland to dispatch her daughter for it the day after the 
party; and away she went in her hat and pelisse, in a direction at right 
angles to that of the encampment on the hill. 

Walking across the fields for the distance of a mile or two, she came out 
upon the high-road by a wicket-gate. On the other side of the way was 
the entrance to what at first sight looked like a neglected meadow, the 
gate being a rotten one, without a bottom rail, and broken-down palings 
lying on each side. The dry hard mud of the opening was marked with 
several horse and cow tracks, that had been half obliterated by fifty score 
sheep tracks, surcharged with the tracks of a man and a dog. Beyond this 
geological record appeared a carriage-road, nearly grown over with grass, 
which Anne followed. It descended by a gentle slope, dived under dark- 
rinded elm and chestnut trees, and conducted her on till the hiss of a 
waterfall and the sound of the sea became audible, when it took a bend 
round a swamp of fresh watercress and brooklime that had once been a 
fish-pond. Here the grey, weather-worn front of a building edged from 
behind the trees. It was Oxwell Hall, once the seat of a family now 
extinct, and of late years used as a farmhouse. 

Benjamin Derriman, who owned the crumbling place, had originally 
been only the occupier and tenant-farmer of the fields around. His wife 
had brought him a small fortune, and during the growth of their only son 
there had been a partition of the Oxwell estate, giving the farmer, now 
a'widower, the opportunity of acquiring the building and a small portion 
of the land attached on exceptionally low terms. But two years after the 
purchase the boy died, and Derriman’s existence was paralysed forthwith. 
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It was said that since that event he had devised the house and fields to a 
distant female relative, to keep them out of the hands of his detested 
nephew; but this was not ceruinly known. 

The hall was as interesting as mansions in a state of declension usually 
are, as the excellent county history showed. That popular work in folio 
contained an old plate dedicated to the last scion of the original owners, 
from which drawing it appeared that in 1750 , the date of publication, the 
windows were covered with little scratches like black flashes of lightning; 
that a horn of hard smoke came out of each of the twelve chimneys; that 
a lady and a lap-dog stood on the lawn in a strenuously walking position; 
and a substantial cloud and nine flying birds of no known species hung 
over the trees to the north-east. 

The rambling and neglected dwelling had all the romantic excellencies 
and practical drawbacks which such mildewed places share in common 
with caves, mountains, wildernesses, glens, and other homes of poesy 
that people of taste wish to live and die in. Mustard and cress could have 
been raised on the inner plaster of the dewy walls at any height not 
exceeding three feet from the floor; and mushrooms of the most refined 
and thin-stemmed kinds grew up through the chinks of the larder paving. 
As for the outside, Nature, in the ample time that had been given her, had 
$0 mingled her filings and eflfacements with the marks of human wear 
and tear upon the house, that it was often hard to say in which of the two 
or if in both, any particular obliteration had its origin. The keenness was 
gone from the mouldings of the doorways, but whether worn out by the 
rubbing past of innumerable people s shoulders, and the moving of their 
heavy furniture, or by Time in a grander and more abstract form, did not 
appear. The iron stanchions inside the window-panes were eaten away to 
the size of wires at the bottom where they entered the stone, the 
condensed breathings of generations having settled there in pools and 
rusted them. The panes themselves had cither lost their shine altogether 
or become iridescent as a peacock s tail. In the middle of the porch was a 
vertical sun-dial, whose gnomon swayed loosely about when the wind 
blew, and cast its shadow hither and thither, as much as to say, 'Here*s 
your fine model dial; here’s any time for any man; I am an old dial; and 
shiftiness is the best policy.’ 

Anne passed under the arched gateway which screened the main front; 
over it was the porter’s lodge, reached by a spiral suircase. Across the 
archway was fixed a row of wooden hurdles, one of which Anne opened 
and closed behind her. Their necessity was apparent as soon as she got 
inside. The quadrangle of the ancient pile was a bed of mud and manure, 
inhabited by calves, geese, ducks, and sow pigs surprisingly large, with 
young ones surprisingly small. In the groined porch some heifers were 
amusing themselves by stretching up their necks and licking the carved 
stone capitals that supported the vaulting. Anne went on to a second and 
open door, across which was another hurdle to keep the livestock from 
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absolute community with the inmates. There being no knocker, she 
knocked by means of a short stick which was laid against the post for that 
purpose; but nobody attending, she entered the passage, and tried an 
inner door. 

A slight noise was heard inside, the door opened about an inch, and a 
strip of decayed face, including the eye and some forehead wrinkles, 
appeared within the crevice. 

‘Please, I have come for the paper,’ said Anne. 

‘O. is it you, dear Anne?’ whined the inmate, opening the door a little 
further. ‘I could hardly get to the door to open it, I am so weak.’ 

The speaker was a wizened old gentleman, in a coat the colour of his 
farmyard, breeches of the same hue, unbuttoned at the knees, revealing 
a bit of leg above his stocking and a dazzlingly white shirt-frill to 
compensate for this untidiness below. The edge of his skull round his 
eye-sockets was visible through the skin, and he had a mouth whose 
corners made towards the back of his head on the slightest provocation. 
He walked with great apparent difficulty back into the room. Anne 
following him. 

‘Well, you can have the paper if you want it; but you never give me 
much time to see what’s in cn! Here’s the paper.’ He held it out, but 
before she could take it he drew it back again, saying, i have not had my 
share o* the paper by a good deal, what with my weak sight, and people 
coming so soon for en. I am a poor put-upon st>ul; but my “Duty of 
Man” will be left to me when the newspaper is gone.’ And he sank into 
his chair with an air of exhaustion. 

Anne said that she did not wish to take the paper if he had not done 
with it, and that she was really later in the week than usual, owing to the 
soldiers. 

‘Soldiers, yes - rot the soldiers! And now hedges will be broke, and 
hens’ nests robbed, and sucking-pigs stole, and I don’t know what all. 
Who’s to pay for’t, sure? I reckon that because the soldiers be come you 
don’t mean to be kind enough to read to me what I hadn’t time to read 
myself.* 

She would read if he wished, she said; she was in no hurry. And sitting 
herself down she unfolded the paper. 

‘ “Dinner at Carlton House”?’ 

‘No, faith. ’Tis nothing to I.’ 

‘ “Defence of the country”?’ 

‘Ye may read that if ye will. 1 hope there will be no billeting in this 
pari^, or any wild work of that sort; for what would a poor old lami- 
ger like myself do with soldiers in his house, and nothing to feed ’em 
with?* 

' Anne began reading, and continued at her task nearly ten minutes, 
when she was interrupted by the appearance in the quadrangular slough 
without of a large figure in the uniform of the yeomanry cavalry. 
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*What do you see out there?' said the farmer with a start, as she paused 
and slowiy blushed. 

‘A soldier - one of the yeomanry/ said Anne, not quite at her ease. 

‘Scrounch it all ~ ’tis my nephew!* exclaimed the old man. his face 
turning to a phosphoric pallor, and his body twitching with innumer¬ 
able alarms as he formed upon his face a gasping smile of joy, with 
which to welcome the new-coming relative, ^cad on, prithee, Miss 
Garland.* 

Before she had read far the visitor straddled over the door-hurdle into 
the passage and entered the room. 

'Well, nunc, how do you feel?' said the giant, shaking hands with the 
farmer in the manner of one violently ringing a hand-bell. ‘Glad to sec 
you.* 

‘Bad and weakish, Fcstus,’ replied the other, his person responding 
passively to the rapid vibrations imparted. *0, be tender, please - a little 
softer, there’s a dear nephew! My arm is no more than a cobweb.* 

‘Ah, poor soul!* 

‘Yes, I am not much more than a skeleton, and can’t bear rough usage.* 

‘Sorry to hear that; but 1*11 bear your affliction in mind. Why, you arc 
all in a tremble, Uncle Benjyl* 

‘ *Tis because I am so gratified,* said the old man. i always get all in a 
tremble when I am taken by surprise by a beloved relation.* 

*Ah, that’s it!’ said the yeoman, bringing his hand down on the back of 
his uncle’s chair with a loud smack, at which Uncle Bcnjy nervously 
sprang three inches from his seat and dropped into it again. ‘Ask your 
pardon for frightening ye, uncle. *Tis how we do in the army, and I 
forgot your nerves. You have scarcely expected to sec me, I dare say, but 
here I am.* 

‘I am glad to see ye. You are not going to stay long, perhaps?’ 

‘Quite the contrary. I am going to stay ever so long!* 

*0 1 see! I am so glad, dear Festus. Ever so long, did ye say?’ 

‘Yes, ever so long,* said the young gentleman, sitting on the slope of 
the bureau and stretching out his legs as props. ‘I am going to make this 
quite my own home whenever I am off duty, as long as we stay out. And 
after that, when the campaign is over in the autumn, 1 shall come here, 
and live with you like your own son, and help manage your land and 
your farm, you know, and make you a comfortable old man.* 

‘Ah! How you do please me!* said the farmer, with a horrified smile, 
and grasping the arms of his chair to sustain himself. 

‘Yes; I have been meaning to come a long time, as I knew you’d like to 
have me, Unefe Benjy; and ’tisn’t in my heart to refuse you.’ 

‘You always was kind that way!* 

‘Yes; I always was. But I ought to tell you at once, not to disappoint 
you, that I shan’t be here always - all day, that is, because of my military 
duties as a cavalry man.* 
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‘O, not always? That’s a pity!* exclaimed the farmer with a cheerful 
eye. 

‘I knew you’d say so. And I shan’t be able to sleep here at night 
sometimes, for the same reason.* 

‘Not sleep here o* nights?* said the old gentleman, still more relieved. 
‘You ought to sleep here ~ you certainly ought; in short, you must. But 
you can’t!* 

‘Not while we arc with the colours. But directly that*s over - the very 
next day - I’ll stay here all day, and all night too, to oblige you. since you 
ask me so very kindly,’ 

‘Th-thank ye, that will be very nice!’ said Uncle Benjy. 

‘Yes; I knew ’twould relieve ye.* And he kindly stroked his uncle’s 
head, the old man expressing his enjoyment at the affectionate token by 
a death’s-head grimace. ‘I should have called to see you the other night 
when I passed through here,’ Festus continued; ‘but it was so late that 1 
couldn’t come so far out of my way. You won’t think it unkind?’ 

‘Not at all, if you couldn^t. I never shall think it unkind if you really 
can*t come, you know, Festy.’ There was a few minutes’ pause, and as the 
nephew said nothing Uncle Benjy went on: ‘I wish I had a little present 
for ye. But as ill-luck would have it we have lost a deal of sUKk this year, 
and I have had to pay away so much.* 

‘Poor old man - I know you have. Shall 1 lend you a seven-shilling 
piece, Uncle Benjy?’ 

‘Ha, ha! - you must have your joke; well, I’ll think o’ that. And so they 
expect Buonaparty to choose this very part of the coast for his landing, 
hey? And that the yeomanry be to stand in front as the forlorn hope?’ 

‘Who says so?’ asked the florid son of Mars, losing a little redness. 

‘The newspaper-man.’ 

‘O, there’s nothing in that,’ said Festus bravely. ‘The gover’ment 
thought it possible at one time; but they don’t know.’ 

Festus turned himself as he talked, and now said abruptly: ‘Ah, who’s 
this? Why, ’tis our little Anne!’ He had not noticed her till this moment, 
the young woman having at his entry kept her face over the newspaper, 
and then got away to the back part of the room. ‘And are you and your 
mother always going to stay down there in the mill-house watching the 
little fishes. Miss Anne?’ 

She said that it was uncertain, in a tone of truthful precision which the 
question was hardly worth, looking forcedly at him as she spoke. But she 
blushed fitfully, in her arms and hands as much as in her face. Not that 
she was overpowered by the great boots, formidable spurs, and other 
fierce appliances of his person, as he imagined; simply she had not been 
prepared to meet him there. 

'I hope you will, I am sure, for my own good,’ said he, letting his eyes 
linger on the round of her cheek. 

Anne became a little more dignified, and her look showed reserve. But 
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the yeoman on perceiving this went on talking to her in so civil a way that 
he irresistibly amused her^ though she tried to conceal all feeling. At a 
brighter remark of his than usual her mouth moved, her upper lip playing 
uncertainly over her white teeth; it would stay still ~ no, it would 
withdraw a little way in a smile; then it would flutter down again; and so 
it wavered like a butterfly in a tender desire to be pleased and smiling, and 
yet to be also sedate and composed; to show him that she did not want 
compliments, and yet that she was not so cold as to wish to repress any 
genuine feeling he might be anxious to utter. 

‘Shall you want any more reading, Mr Derriman?* said she, interrupting 
the younger man in his remarks, if not, lil go homeward.’ 

‘Don’t let me hinder you longer,’ said Festus. i am off in a minute or 
two, when your man has cleaned my boots.’ 

‘Ye don’t hinder us, nephew. She must have the paper: ’tis the day for 
her to have *n. She might read a little more, as I have had so little profit 
out o* cn hitherto. Well, why don’t ye speak? Will ye, or won’t ye, my 
dear?’ 

‘Not to two,* she said. 

‘Ho, ho! damn it, I must go then, I suppose,’ said Festus, laughing; and 
unable to get a further glance from her he left the room and clanked into 
the back yard, where he saw a man; holding up his hand he cried, 
‘Anthony Cripplestraw!’ 

Cripplestraw came up in a trot, moved a lock of his hair and replaced 
it, and said, ‘Yes, Maister Derriman.’ He was old Mr Derriman’s odd 
hand in the yard and garden, and like his employer had no great 
pretensions to manly beauty, owing to a limpness of backbone and 
speciality of mouth, which opened on one side only, giving him a 
triangular smile. 

‘Well, Cripplestraw, how is it today?’ said Festus, with socially superior 
heartiness. 

‘Middlin’, considering, Maister Derriman. And how’s yerself?’ 

‘Fairish, Well, now, see and clean these military boots of mine. I’ll cock 
my foot up on this bench. This pigsty of my uncle’s is not fit for a soldier 
to come into.* 

‘Yes, Maister Derriman. I will. No, *tis not fit, Maister Derriman.’ 

‘What stock has uncle lost this year, Cripplestraw?’ 

‘Well, let's see, sir. I can call to mind that we’ve lost three chickens, a 
tom«^pigeon, and a weakly sucking-pig, one of a fare of ten. I can’t think 
of no more, Maister Derriman.’ 

*H’m, not a large quantity of cattk. The old rascal!’ 

‘No, *tis not a large quantity. Old what did you say, sir?’ 

‘O nothing. He’s within there.* Festus flung his fc^ehead in the 
direction of a right line towards the inner apartment. ‘He’s a regular 
snicheone.’ 

‘Hce, hce; ftc, fie, Maister Derriman!’ said Cripplestraw, shaking his 
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head in delighted censure. ^Gentlefolks shouldn't talk so. And an officer, 
Mr Derriman! 'Tis the duty of all cavalry gentlemen to bear in mind that 
their blood is a knowed thing in the country, and not to speak ill o*t.* 

‘He’s close-fisted.’ 

‘Well, maister, he is - I own he is a little. *Tis the natcr of some old 
venerable gentlemen to be so. We’ll hope he’ll treat yc well in yer fortune, 
sir.’ 

‘Hope he will. Do people talk about me here, Cripplcstraw?* asked the 
yeoman, as the other continued busy with his boots. 

‘Well, yes, sir; they do off and on, you know. They says you be as fine 
a piece of calvery flesh and bones as was ever growed on fallow-ground; 
in short, all owns that you be a fine fellow, sir. I wish I wasn’t no more 
afraid of the French than you be; but being in the Locals, Maister 
Derriman, I assure ye I dream of having to defend my country every 
night; and I don’t like the dream at all.* 

‘You should take it careless, Cripplestraw, as I do; and *twould soon 
come natural to you not to mind it at all. Well, a fine fellow is not 
everything, you know. O no. There’s as good as I in the army, and even 
better.’ 

‘And they say that when you fall this summer, you’ll die like a man.’ 

‘When I fall?’ 

‘Yes, sure, Maister Derriman. Poor soul o’ thee! I shan’t forget ’ee as 
you lie mouldering in yer soldier’s grave.’ 

‘Hey?* said the warrior uneasily. ‘What makes ’em think I am going to 
fall?’ 

‘Well, sir, by all accounts the yeomanry will be put in front.’ 

‘Front! That’s what my uncle has been saying.’ 

‘Yes, and by all accounts ’tis true. And natcrclly they’ll be mowed 
down like grass; and you among ’em, poor young galliant officer!’ 

‘Look here, Cripplestraw. This is a reg’lar foolish report. How can 
yeomanry be put in front? Nobody’s put in front. We yeomanry have 
nothing to do with Buonaparte’s landing. We shall be away in a safe 
place, guarding the possessions and jewels. Now, can you see, Cripple¬ 
straw, any way at all that the yeomanry can be put in front? Do you think 
they really can?’ 

‘Well, maister, I am afraid 1 do,* said the cheering Cripplestraw. ‘And 
I know a great warrior like you is only too glad o’ the chance. ’Twill be 
a great thing for ye, death and glory! In short, I hope from my heart you 
will be, and I say so very often to volk - in fact, I pray at night for’t.’ 

‘O! cuss you! you needn’t pray about it.’ 

‘No, Maister Derriman, I won’t.’ 

‘Of course my sword will do its duty. That’s enough. And now be off 
with ye.’ 

Festus gloomily returned to his uncle’s room and found that Anne was 
just leaving. He was inclined to follow her at once, but as she gave him 
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no opportutisty for doing this he went to the window, snd remained 
tapping his fingers against the shutter while she crossed the yard. 

‘Well, nephy, you are not gone yet?* said the farmer, looking dubiously 
at Festus from under one eyelid. ‘You sec how I am. Not by any means 
better, you sec; so I can*t entertain *ee as well as I would.’ 

*You can’t, nunc, you can’t. I don’t think you arc worse - if! do, dash 
my wig. But you’ll have plenty of opportunities to make me welcome 
when you arc better. If you are not so brisk inwardly as you was, why not 
try change of air? This is a dull, damp hole.’ 

‘ ’Tis, Festus; and I am thinking of moving.’ 

‘Ah, where to?’ said Festus, with surprise and interest. 

‘Up into the garret in the north comer. There is no fireplace in the 
room; but I shan’t want that, poor soul o’ me.* 

‘ ’Tis not moving far.’ 

‘ *Ti$ not. But 1 have not a soul belonging to me within ten mile; and 
you know very well that I couldn’t afford to go to lodgings that I had to 
pay for.’ 

‘1 know it - I k^ow it, Uncle Benjy! Well, don’t be disturbed. I’ll come 
and manage for you as soon as ever this Boney alarm is over; but when 
a man’s country calls he must obey, if he is a man.’ 

‘A splendid spirit!’ said Uncle Benjy, with much admiration on the 
surface of his countenance. *1 never had it. How could it have got into the 
boy?’ 

‘From my mother’s side, perhaps.’ 

‘Perhaps so. Well, take care of yourself, nephy,* said the farmer, waving 
his hand impressively. Take care! In these warlike times your spirit may 
carry ye into the arms of the enemy; and you are the last of the family. 
You should think of this, and not let your bravery carry ye away.’ 

‘Don’t be disturbed, uncle; I’ll control myself,’ said Festus, betrayed 
into self-complacency against his will. ‘At least I’ll do what I can, but 
nature will out sometimes. Well, I’m off.’ He began humming ‘Brighton 
Camp’, and, promising to come again soon, retired with assurance, each 
yard of his retreat adding private joyousness to his uncle’s form. 

When the bulky young man had disappeared through the porter’s 
lodge, Uncle Benjy showed preternatural activity for one in his invalid 
state, jumping up quickly without his stick, at the same time opening and 
shutting his mouth quite silently like a thirsty frog, which was his way of 
expressing mirth. He ran upstairs as quick as an old squirrel, and went to 
a dormer window which commanded a view of the grounds beyond the 
gate, and the footpath that stretched across them to the village. 

‘Yes, yes!’ he said in a suppressed scream, dancing up and down, ‘he’s 
after her: she’ve hit en!’ For there appeared upon the path the figure of 
Anne Garland, and, hastening on at some little distance behind her, the 
swaggering shape of Festus. She became conscious of his approach, and 
moved more quickly. He moved more quickly still, and overtook her. 
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She turned as if in answer to a call from him» and he walked on beside 
her, till they were out of sight. The old man then played upon an 
imaginary fiddle for about half a minute; and, suddenly discontinuing 
these signs of pleasure, went downstairs again. 


* VII * 

How They Talked in the Pastures 


‘You often conic this way?* said Festus to Anne, rather before he had 
overtaken her. 

‘I come for the newspaper and other things,* she said, perplexed by a 
doubt whether he were there by accident or design. 

They moved on in silence, Festus beating the grass with his switch in 
a masterful way, ‘Did you speak, Mis’ess Anne?’ he asked. 

‘No,* said Anne. 

‘Ten thousand pardons. I thought you did. Now don’t let me drive you 
out of the path. I can walk among the high grass and giltycups - they will 
not yellow my stockings as they will yours. Well, what do you think of 
a lot of soldiers coming to the neighbourhood in this way?* 

‘I think it is very lively, and a great change,* she said with demure 
seriousness. 

‘Perhaps you don’t like us warriors as a body?* 

Anne smiled without replying. 

‘Why, you are laughing!* said the yeoman, looking searchingly at her 
and blushing like a little fire. ‘What do you sec to laugh at?* 

‘Did 1 laugh?* said Anne, a little scared at his sudden mortification. 

‘Why, yes; you know you did, you young sneercr,* he said like a cross 
baby. ‘You are laughing at me - that’s who you are laughing at! I should 
like to know what you would do without such as me if the French were 
to drop in upon ye any night?’ 

‘Would you help to beat them off?* said she. 

‘Can you ask such a question? What are we for? But you don’t think 
anything of soldiers.’ 

O yes, she liked soldiers, she said, especially when they came home 
from the wars, covered with glory; though when she thought what 
doings had won them that glory she did not like them quite so well. The 
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gjilbnt and appeased yeoman said he supposed her to mean chopping off 
heads, blowing out brains, and that kind of business, and thought it quite 
right that a tender-hearted thing like her should feel a little horrified* But 
as for him, he should not mind such another Blenheim this summer as the 
army had fought a hundred years ago, or whenever it was - dash his wig 
if he should mind it at all. *Hullof now you are laughing again; yes, I saw 
you!* And the choleric Festus turned his blue eyes and flushed face upon 
her as though he would read her through. Anne strove valiantly to look 
calmly back; but her eyes could not face his, and they fell. ‘You did laugh!* 
he repeated. 

‘It was only a tiny little one,’ she murmured. 

‘Ah I knew you did!* thundered he. ‘Now what was it you laughed 
at?’ 

‘I only thought that you were - merely in the yeomanry,’ she 
murmured slily. 

‘And what of that?’ 

‘And the yeomanry only seem farmers that have lost their senses.* 

‘Yes, yes! I knew you meant some jeering o’ that sort. Mistress Anne. 
But I suppose ’tis the way of women, and I take no notice. I’ll confess that 
some of us are no great things: but I know how to draw a sword, don’t I? 
- say I don’t just to provoke me.* 

‘I am sure you do,* said Anne sweetly. ‘If a Frenchman came up to you, 
Mr Derriman, would you take him on the hip, or on the thigh?* 

‘Now you are flattering!* he said, his white teeth uncovering themselves 
in a smile. ‘Well, of course I should draw my sword ~ no, 1 mean my 
sword would be already drawn; and I should put spurs to my horse - 
charger, as we call it in the army; and I should ride up to him and say ~ 
no, I shouldn’t say anything, of course - men never waste words in battle; 

I should take him with the third guard, low point, and then coming back 
to the second guard -* 

‘But that would be taking care of yourself - not hitting at him.* 

‘How can you say that!* he cried, the beams upon his face turning to a 
lurid cloud in a moment. ‘How can you understand military terms 
who’ve never had a sword in your life? I shouldn’t uke him with the 
sword at all.’ He went on with eager sulkiness, ‘I should take him with 
my pistol. I should pull off my right glove, and throw back my goat¬ 
skin; then I should open my priming-pan, prime, and cast about - no, I 
shouldn’t, that’s wrong; I should draw my right pistol, and as soon as 
loaded, seize the weapon by the butt; then at the word “Cock your pistol” 

I should 

‘Then there is plenty of time to give such words of command in the 
heat of battle?’ said Anne innocently. 

‘No!’ said the yeoman, his face again in flames. ‘Why, of course I am 
only telling you what mmlJ be the word of command if - there now! you 
la--* 
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‘I didn*t; *pon my word I didn’t!* 

‘No, I don’t think you did; it was my mistake. Well, then I come 
smartly to Present, looking well along the barrel *- along the barrel -- and 
fire. Of course I know well enough how to engage the enemy! But I 
expect my old unckr has been setting you against me,’ 

‘He has not said a word,’ replied Anne; ‘though I have heard of you, of 
course.’ 

‘What have you heard? Nothing good, I dare say. It makes my blood 
boil within me!* 

‘O, nothing bad,’ said she assuringly. ‘Just a word now and then.’ 

‘Now, come, tell me, there’s a dear. I don’t like to be crossed. It shall 
be a sacred secret between us. Come, now!’ 

Anne was embarrassed, and her smile was uncomfortable. ‘I shall not 
tell you,’ she said at last. 

‘There it is again!’ said the yeoman, throwing himself into a despair. 
‘1 shall soon begin to believe that my name is not worth sixpence about 
here!’ 

‘1 tell you ’twas nothing against you,’ repeated Anne. 

‘That means it might have been for me,’ said Festus, in a mollified 
tone. ‘Well, though, to speak the truth, I have a good many faults, .some 
people will praise me, 1 suppose. ’Twas praise?’ 

‘It was.’ 

‘Well, I am not much at farming, and 1 am not much in company, and 
I am not much at figures, but perhaps I must own, since it is forced upon 
me, that I can show as fine a soldier’s figure on the Esplanade as any man 
of the cavalry.’ 

‘You can,’ said Anne; for though her flesh crept in mortal terror of his 
irascibility, she could not resist the fearful pleasure of leading him on. 
‘You look very well; and some say, you arc 

‘What? Well, they say I am good-looking. I don’t make myself, so ’tis 
no praise. Hullo! what are you looking across there for?’ 

‘Only at a bird that I saw fly out of that tree,’ said Anne. 

‘What? Only at a bird, do you say?’ he heaved out in a voice of thunder. 
‘I see your shoulders a-shaking, young madam. Now don’t you provoke 
me with that laughing! By God, it won’t do!’ 

‘Then go away!’ said Anne, changed from mirthfulness to irritation by 
his rough manner. *1 don’t want your company, you great bragging thing! 
You are so touchy there’s no bearing with you. Go away!’ 

‘No, no, Anne; 1 am wrong to speak to you so. I give you free liberty 
to say what you will to me. Say I am not a bit of a soldier, or anything! 
Abuse me - do now, there’s a dear. I’m scum. I’m froth. I’m dirt before 
the besom - yes!’ 

‘1 have nothing to say, sir. Stay where you are till I am out of this 
field.’ 

‘Well, there’s such command in your looks that I ha’n’t heart to go 
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against you. You will come this way tomorrow at the same time? Now. 
don’t be uncivil/ 

She was too generous not to forgive him. but the short little lip 
murmured that she did not think it at all likely she should come that way 
tomorrow. 

Then Sunday?* he said. 

‘Not Sunday,* said she, 

‘Then Monday Tuesday - Wednesday, surely?* he went on experi¬ 
mentally. 

She answered that she should probably not see him on either day, and, 
cutting short the argument, went through the wicket into the other field. 
Festus paused, looking after her; and when he could no longer see her 
slight figure he swept away his deliberations, began singing, and turned 
off in the other direction. 


♦ VIH ♦ 

Anne Makes a Circuit of the Camp 


When Anne was crossing the last field, she saw approaching her an old 
woman with wrinkled checks, who surveyed the earth and its inhabitants 
through the medium of brass-rimmed spectacles. Shaking her head at 
Anne till the glasses shone like two moons, she said, ‘Ah, ah; I zeed ye! 
If I had only kept on my short ones that I use for reading the Collect and 
Gospel I shouldn’t have zeed ye; but thinks I, I be going out o* doors, and 
I’ll put on my long ones, little thinking what they’d show me. Ay, I can 
tell folk at any distance with these - ’tis a beautiful pair for out o’ doors; 
though my short ones be best for close work, such as darning, and 
catching fleas, that’s true.’ 

‘What have you seen. Granny Scamore?’ said Anne. 

‘Fie, fie. Miss Nancy! you know,’ said Granny Seamore, shaking her 
head still. ‘But he’s a fine young feller, and will have all his uncle’s money 
when ’a’s gone.’ Anne said nothing to this, and looking ahead with a 
smile passed Granny Seamore by. 

Festus, the subject of the remark, was at this time about three-and- 
twenty, a fine fellow as to feet and inches, and of a remarkably warm tone in 
skin and hair. Symptoms of beard and whiskers had appeared upon him at 
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a very early age, owing to his persistent use of the razor before there was any 
necessity for its operation. The brave boy had scraped unseen in the out¬ 
house, in the cellar, in the wood-shed, in the stable, in the unused parlour, 
in the cow-stalls, in the bam, and wherever he could set up his triangular bit 
of looking-glass without observation, or extemporize a mirror by sticking 
up his hat on the outside of a window-pane. The result now was that, did he 
neglect to use the instrument he once had trifled with, a fine rust broke out 
upon his countenance on the first day, a golden lichen on the second, and a 
fiery stubble on the third to a degree which admitted of no further post¬ 
ponement. 

His disposition divided naturally into two, the boastful and the cantan¬ 
kerous. When Festus put on the big pot, as it is classically called, he was 
quite blinded ipso facto to the diverting eflFcct of that mood and manner upon 
others; but when disposed to be envious or quarrelsome he was rather 
shrewd than otherwise, and could do some pretty strokes of satire. He was 
both liked and abused by the girls who knew him. and though they were 
pleased by his attentions, they never failed to ridicule him behind his back. 
In his cups (he knew those vessels, though only twenty-three) he first 
became noisy, then excessively friendly, and then invariably nagging. 
During childhood he had made himself renowned for his pleasant habit of 
pouncing down upon boys smaller and poorer than himself, and knocking 
their birds* nests out of their hands, or overturning their little carts of 
apples, or pouring water down their backs; but his conduct became singu¬ 
larly the reverse of aggressive the moment the little boys’ mothers ran out to 
him, brandishing brooms, frying-pans, skimmers, and whatever else they 
could lay hands on by way of weapons. He then fled and hid behind bushes, 
under faggots, or in pits till they had gone away; and on one such occasion 
was known to creep into a badger s hole quite out of sight, maintaining that 
post with great firmness and resolution for two or three hours. He had 
brought more vulgar exclamations upon the tongues of respectable parents 
in his native parish than any other boy of his time. When other youngsters 
snowballed him he ran into a place of shelter, where he kneaded snowballs 
of his own, with a stone inside, and used these formidable missiles in 
returning their pleasantry. Sometimes he got fearfully beaten by boys his 
own age, when he would roar most lustily, but fight on in the midst of his 
tears, blood, and cries. 

He was early in love, and had at the time of the story suffered from the 
ravages of that passion thirteen distinct times. He could not love lightly and 
gaily; his love was earnest, cross-tempered, and even savage. It was a 
positive agony to him to be ridiculed by the object of his affections, and such 
conduct drove him into a frenzy if persisted in. He was a torment to those 
who behaved humbly towards him, cynical with those who denied his 
superiority, and a very nice fellow towards those who had the courage to ill- 
use him. 

This stalwart gentleman and Anne Garland did not cross each other’s 
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paths again for a week. Then her mother began as before about the news¬ 
paper, and, though Anne did not much like the errand, she agreed to go for 
it on Mrs Garland pressing her with unusual anxiety. Why her mother was 
so persistent on so small a matter quite puzzled the girl; but she put on her 
hat and started. 

As she had expected, Festus appeared at a stile over which she sometimes 
went for shortness’ sake, and showed by his manner that he awaited her. 
When she saw this she kept straight on, as if she would not enter the park at 
all. 

‘Surely this is your way?’ said Festus. 

‘I was thinking of going round by the road,’ she said. 

‘Why is that?’ 

She paused, as if she were not inclined to say. ‘I go that way when the 
grass is wet,’ she returned at last. 

‘It is not wet now,’ he persisted; ‘the sun has been shining on it these nine 
hours.’ The fact was that the way by the path was less open than by the road, 
and Festus wished to walk with her uninterrupted. ‘But, of course, it is 
nothing to me what you do.’ He flung himself from the stile and walked 
away towards the house. 

Anne, supposing him really indifferent, took the same way, upon which 
he turned his head and waited for her with a proud smile. 

*I cannot go with you,’ she said decisively. 

‘Nonsense, you foolish girl! ! must walk along with you down to the 
corner.’ 

‘No, please, Mr Derriman; we might be seen.* 

‘Now, now - that’s shyness!’ he said jocosely. 

‘No; you know I cannot let you.* 

‘But I must.’ 

‘But I do not allow it.’ 

‘Allow it or not, I will.’ 

‘Then you are unkind, and I must submit,’ she said, her eyes brimming 
with tears. 

‘Ho, ho; what a shame of me! My wig, 1 won’t do any such thing for the 
world,’ said the repentant yeoman. ‘Haw, haw; why, I thought your “go 
away” meant “come on”, as it does with so many of the women I meet, 
especially in these clothes. Who was to know you were so confoundedly 
serious?’ 

As he did not go Anne stood still and said nothing. 

‘1 see you have a deal more caution and a deal less good-nature than 1 ever 
thought you had,’ he continued emphatically. 

‘No, sir; it is not any planned manner of mine at all,’ she said earnestly. 
‘But you will sec, I am sure, that I could not go down to the hall with you 
without putting myself in a wrong light.’ 

‘Yes; that’s it, that’s it. I am only a fellow in the yeomanry cavalry-a plain 
soldier, I may say; and we know what women think of such: that they are a 
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bad lot ~ men you mustn’t speak to for fear of losing your character - chaps 
you avoid in the roads - chaps that come into a house like oxen, daub the 
stairs wi’ their boots, stain the furniture wi’ their drink, talk rubbish to the 
servants, abuse all that’s holy and righteous, and are only saved from being 
carried off by Old Nick because they are wanted for Boney.’ 

‘Indeed, I didn’t know you were thought so bad of as that,’ said she 
simply. 

‘What! don’t my uncle complain to you of me? You are a favourite of that 
handsome, nice old gaffer’s, 1 know.’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Well, what do wc think of our nice trumpet-major, hey?’ 

Anne closed her mouth up tight, built it up, in fact, to show that no 
answer was coming to that question. 

‘O now, come, seriously, Loveday is a good fellow, and so is his father.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘What a close little rogue you are! There is no getting anything out of you. 
I believe you would say “I don’t know” to every mortal question, so very 
discreet as you arc. Upon my heart, there are some women who would say 
“I don’t know” to ‘‘Will ye marry me?” ’ 

The brightness upon Anne’s check and in her eyes during this remark 
showed that there was a fair quantity of life and warmth beneath the 
discretion he complained of. Having spoken thus, he drew aside that she 
might pass, and bowed very low. Anne formally inclined herself and went 
on. 

She had been at vexation point all the time that he was present, from a 
haunting sense that he would not have spoken to her so freely had she been 
a young woman with thriving male relatives to keep forward admirers in 
check. But she had been struck, now as at their previous meeting, with the 
power she possessed of working him up cither to irritation or to complac¬ 
ency at will; and this consciousness of being able to play upon him as upon 
an instrument disposed her to a humorous considerateness, and made her 
tolerate even while she rebuffed him. 

When Anne got to the hall the farmer, as usual, insisted upon her reading 
what he had been unable to get through, and held the paper tightly in his 
skinny hand till she had agreed. He sent her to a hard chair that she could not 
possibly injure to the extent of a pennyworth by sitting in it a twelvemonth, 
and watched her from the outer angle of his near eye while she bent over the 
paper. His look might have been suggested by the sight that he had wit¬ 
nessed from his window on the last occasion of her visit, for it partook of 
the nature of concern. The old man was afraid of his nephew, physically and 
morally, and he began to regard Anne as a fellow-sufferer under the same 
despot. After this sly and curious gaze at her he withdrew his eye again, so 
that when she casually lifted her own there was nothing visible but his keen 
bluish profile as before. 

When the reading was about half-way through, the door behind them 
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opened, and footsteps crossed the threshold. The farmer diminished 
perceptibly in his chair, and looked fearful, but pretended to be absorbed 
in the reading, and quite unconscious of an intruder. Anne felt the 
presence of the swashing Festus, and stopped her reading. 

‘Please go on. Miss Anne,’ he said, *! am not going to speak a word.* 
He withdrew to the mantelpiece and leaned against it at his case. 

‘Go on, do ye, maidy Anne,’ said Uncle Benjy, keeping down his 
tremblings by a great effort to half their natural extent. 

Anne’s voice became much lower now that there were two listeners, 
and her modesty shrank somewhat from exposing to Festus the apprecia¬ 
tive modulations which an intelligent interest in the subject drew from 
her when unembarrassed. But she still went on that he might not suppose 
her to be disconcerted, though the ensuing ten minutes was one of 
disquietude. She knew that the bothering yeoman’s eyes were travelling 
over her from his position behind, creeping over her shoulders, up to her 
head, and across her arms and hands. Old Benjy on his part knew the 
same thing, and after sundry endeavours to peep at his nephew from the 
corner of his eye, he could bear the situation no longer. 

‘Do ye want to say anything to me, nephew?’ he quaked. 

‘No, uncle, thank ye,’ said Festus heartily, i like to stay here, thinking 
of you and looking at your back hair.* 

The nervous old man writhed under this vivisection, and Anne read 
on; till, to the relief of both, the gallant fellow grew tired of his 
amusement and went out of the room. Anne soon finished her paragraph 
and rose to go, determined never to come again as long as Festus haunted 
the precincts. Her face grew warmer as she thought that he would be sure 
to waylay her on her journey home today. 

On this account, when she left the house, instead of going in the 
customary direction, she bolted round to the further side, through the 
bushes, along under the kitchen-garden wall, and through a door 
leading into a rutted cart-track, which had been a pleasant gravelled 
drive when the fine old hall was in its prosperity. Once out of sight 
of the windows she ran with all her might till she had quitted the park 
by a route directly opposite to that towards her home. Why she was so 
seriously bent upon doing this she could hardly tell; but the instinct to 
run was irresistible. 

It was necessary now to clamber over the down to the left of the camp, 
and make a complete circuit round the latter - infantry, cavalry, sutlers, 
and all - descending to her house on the other side. This tremendous 
walk she performed at a rapid rate, never once turning her head, and 
avoiding every beaten track to keep clear of the knots of soldiers taking 
a walk. When she at last got down to the levels again she paused to fetch 
breath, and murmured, ‘Why did ! take so much trouble? He would not, 
after all, have hurt me.’ 

As she neared the mill an erect figure with a blue body and white 
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thighs descended before her from the down towards the village, and went 
past the mill to a stile beyond, over which she usually returned to her 
house. Here he lingered. On corning nearer Anne discovered this person 
to be Trumpet-major Loveday; and not wishing to meet anybody just 
innv Anne passed quickly on, and entered the house by the garden door. 

‘My dear Anne, what a time you have been gone!' said her motlier, 

‘Yes, I have been round by another road.’ 

‘Why did you do that?’ 

Anne looked thoughtful and reticent, for lier reason was almost too 
silly a one to confess. ‘Well, I wanted to avoid a person who is very busy 
trying to meet me - that’s all,’ she said. 

Her mother glanced out of the window . ‘And there he is, 1 suppose,’ 
she said, as John Loveday, tired of looking for Anne at the stile, passed 
the house on his w'ay to his father's door. He could not help casting his 
eyes towards their window, and, seeing them, he smiled. 

Anne’s reluctance to mention Festus was such that she did not correct 
her mother's error, and the dame went on: ‘Well, you are quite right, my 
dear. Be friendly with him, but no more at present. I have heard of your 
other affair, and think it is a very w'lse choice. I am sure you have my best 
wishes in it, and I only hope it will come to a point.’ 

‘What’s that?’ said the asttmished Anne. 

‘You and Mr Festus Derriman, dear. You need not mind me; I have 
known it for several days. Old Granny Searnore called here Saturday, and 
told me she saw' him coming home with you across Park C^Iose last week, 
when you W'cnt for the newspaper; so I thought I’d send you again today, 
and give you another chance.’ 

‘Then you didn’t want the paper - and it was only for that!' 

‘He’s a very fine young fellow; he looks a thorough woman's protector.’ 

‘He may look it,’ said Anne. 

‘He has given up the freehold farm his father held at Pitstock, ami lives 
in independence on what the land brings him. And when Farmer 
LXTriman dies, he’ll have all the old man's, for certain. He’ll be worth ten 
thousand pounds, if a penny, in money, besides si.xteen horses, cart and 
hack, a fifty-cow dairy, and at least five hundred sheep.’ 

Anne turned away, and instead of informing her mother that she had 
been running like a doe to escape the interesting heir-pre.sumptive alluded 
to, merely said, ‘Mother, I don’t like this at all.’ 
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* IX * 

Afwe is Kindly Fetched by the Tmmpet-Major 


After this, Anne would on no account walk in the direction of the hall 
for fear of another encounter with young Dcrriman. In the course of a 
few days it was told in the village that the old farmer had actually gone 
for a week’s holiday and change of air to the Royal watering-place near at 
hand, at the instance of his nephew Festus. This was a wonderful thing 
to hear of Uncle Benjy, who had not slept outside the walls of Oxwell 
Hall for many a long year before; and Anne well imagined what 
extraordinary pressure must have been put upon him to induce him to 
take such a step. She pictured his unhappiness at the bustling watering- 
place, and hoped no harm would come to him. 

She spent much of her time indoors or in the garden, hearing little of 
the camp movements beyond the periodical Ta-ta-ta-taa of the trumpeters 
sounding their various ingenious calls for watch-setting, stables, feed, 
boot-and-saddle, parade, and so on, which made her think how clever 
her friend the trumpet-major must be to teach his pupils to play those 
pretty little tunes so well. 

On the third morning after Uncle Benjy’s departure, she was disturbed 
as usual while dressing by the tramp of the troops down the slope to the 
mill-pond, and during the now familiar stamping and splashing which 
followed there sounded upon the glass of the window a slight smack, 
which might have been caused by a whip or switch. She listened more 
particularly, and it was repeated. 

As John Loveday was the only dragoon likely to be aware that she slept 
in that particular apartment, she imagined the signal to come from him, 
though wondering that he .should venture upon such a freak of familiarity. 

Wrapping herself up in a red cloak, she went to the window, gently 
drew up a corner of the curtain, and peeped out, as she had done many 
times before. Nobody who was not quite close beneath her window could 
see her face; but as it happened, somebody was close. The soldiers whose 
floundering Anne had heard were not Loveday's dragoons, but a troop of 
the York Hussars, quite oblivious of her existence. They had passed on 
out of the water, and instead of them there sat Festus Derriman alone on 
his horse, and in plain clothes, the water reaching up to the animal’s 
belly, and Festus’s heels elevated over the saddle to keep them out of the 
stream, which threatened to wash rider and horse into the deep mill-head 
just below. It was plainly he who had struck her lattice, for in a moment 
he looked up, and their eyes met. Festus laughed loudly, and slapped her 
window again; and just at that moment the dragoons began prancing 
down the slope in review order. She could not but wait a minute or two 
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to see them pass. While doing so she was suddenly led to draw back, drop 
the corner of the curtain, and blush privately in her room. She had not 
only been seen by Festus Derrinian, but by John Loveday, who, riding 
along with his trumpet slung up behind him, had looked over his shoulder 
at the phenomenim of Derrinian beneath Anne's bedroom window and 
seemed quite astounded at the sight. 

She was quite vexed at the conjunction of incidents, and went no more 
to the window till the dragoons had ridden far away and she had heard 
Festus’s horse laboriously wade on to dry land. When she looked out 
there was nobody left but Miller Loveday, wln^ usually stood m the 
garden at this time of the morning to say a word t>r two to the soldiers, 
of whom he already knew so many, and was in a fair way t>f knowing 
many more, from the liberality with which he handed round mugs of 
cheering liquor whenever parties of them walked that way. 

In the afternoon of this day Anne walked to a christening party at a 
neighbour’s in the adjoining parish of Springham, intending to walk 
home again before it got dark; but there was a slight fall of rain towards 
evening, and she was pressed by the people of the house to stay over the 
night. With some hesitation she accepted their hospitality; but at ten 
o'clock, when they were thinking of going to bed, they were startled by 
a smart rap at the door, and on it being unbolted a man's form was seen 
in the shadows outside. 

‘Is Miss Garland here?' the visitor inquired, at which Anne suspended 
her breath. 

‘Yes,' said Anne’s entertainer, warily. 

‘Her mother is very anxious to know what’s become of her. She 
promised to come home.' To her great relief Anne recognized the voice 
as John Loveday’s, and tiot Festus Derriman’s. 

‘Yes, I did, Mr Loveday,' said she, coming forward; ‘but it rained, and 
I thought my mother would guess where I was.' 

Loveday said with diffidence that it had not rained anything to speak 
of at the camp, or at the mill, so that her mother was rather alarmed. 

‘And she asked you to come for me?' Anne inquired. 

This was a question which the trumpet-major had been dreading 
during the whole of his walk thither. ‘Well, she didn't exactly ask me,’ he 
said rather lamely, but still in a manner to show that Mrs (larland had 
indirectly signified such to be her wish. In reality Mrs (iarland had not 
addressed him at all on the subject. She had merely spoken to his father 
on finding that her ciaughter did not return, and received an assurance 
from the miller that the precious girl was doubtless quite safe. John heard 
of this inquiry, and, having a pass that evening, resolved to relieve Mrs 
Garland's mind on his ow^n rc^sponsibility. Ever since his morning view 
of Festus under her window he had been on thorns of anxiety, and his 
thrilling hope now^ was that she wcnild walk back with him. 

He shifted his foot nervously as he made the bold request. Anne felt at 
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once that she would go. There was nobody in the world whose care she 
would more readily be under than the trumpet-major s in a case like the 
present. He was their nearest neighbour’s son, and she had liked his 
single-minded ingenuousness from the first moment of his return home. 

When they had started on their walk, Anne said in a practical way, to 
show that there was no sentiment whatever in her acceptance of his 
company, ‘Mother was much alarmed about me, perhaps?’ 

‘Yes; she was uneasy,’ he said; and then was compelled by conscience 
to make a clear breast of it. ‘I know she was uneasy, because my father 
said so. But I did not see her myself. The truth is, she doesn’t know I am 
come.’ 

Anne now saw how the matter stood; but she was not offended with 
him. What woman could have been? They walked on in silence, the 
respectful trumpet-major keeping a yard off on her right as precisely as 
if that measure had been fixed between them. She had a great feeling of 
civility towards him this evening, and spoke again. ‘I often hear your 
trumpeters blowing the calls. They do it beautifully, I think.’ 

‘Pretty fair; they might do better,’ said he, as one too well-mannered 
to make much of an accomplishment in which he had a hand. 

‘And you taught them how' to do it?’ 

‘Yes, 1 taught them.’ 

‘It must require wonderful practice to get them into the way of 
beginning and finishing so exactly at one time. It is like one throat doing 
it all. How came you to be a trumpeter, Mr Loveday?’ 

‘Well, I took to it naturally when I was a little boy,’ said he, betrayed 
into quite a gushing state by her delightful interest. ‘I used to make 
trumpets of paper, eldersticks, el trot stems, and even stinging-nettle 
stalks, you know. Then father set me to keep the birds off that little 
barley-ground of his, and gave me an old horn to frighten ’em with. I 
learnt to blow that horn so that you could hear me for miles and miles. 
Then he bought me a clarionet, and when I could play that I borrowed a 
serpent, and I learned to play a tolerable bass. So when I ’listed I was 
picked out for training as trumpeter at once.’ 

‘Of course you were.’ 

‘Sometimes, however, I wish I had never joined the army. My father 
gave me a very fair education, and your father showed me how to draw 
horses - on a slate, I mean. Yes, I ought to have done more than I have,’ 

‘What, did you know my father?’ she asked with new^ interest. 

‘O yes, for years. You were a little mite of a thing then; and you used 
to cry when we big boys looked at you, and made pig’s eyes at you, 
which w'c did sometimes. Many and many a time have I stood by your 
poor father while he worked. Ah, you don’t remember much about him; 
but I do!’ 

Anne remained thoughtful; and the moon broke from behind the 
clouds, lighting up the wet foliage with a twinkling brightness, and 
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lending to each of the trumpet-major s buttons and spurs a little ray of its 
own. They had come to Oxwcll park gate, and he said, T>o you like 
going across, or round by the lane?' 

*We may as well go by the nearest road,’ said Anne. 

They entered the park, following the half-obliterated drive till they 
came almost opposite the hall, when they entered a footpath leading on 
to the village. While hereabout they heard a shout, or chorus of 
exclamation, apparently from within the walls of the dark buildings near 
them. 

‘What was that?’ said Anne. 

‘1 don’t know,' said her companion. ‘I'll go and see.’ 

He went round the intervening sw^amp of watercress and brooklime 
wdiich had once been the fish-pond, crossed by a culvert the trickling 
brook that still Howcd that w'ay, and advanced to the wall of the house. 
Boisterous noises were resounding from within, and he was tempted to 
go round the corner, where the low windows were, and look through a 
chink into the room whence the sounds proceeded. 

It was the room in which the owner dined - traditionally called the 
great parlour -- and within it sat about a dozen young men of the 
yeomanry cavalry, one of them being Festus. They were drinking, 
laughing, singing, thumping their fists on the tables, and enjoying 
themselves in the very perfection of confusion. The candles, blown by 
the breeze from the partly opened window', had guttered into coffin 
handles and shrouds, and, choked by their long black wicks for want of 
snuffing, gave out a smoky yellow light. One of the young men might 
possibly have been in a maudlin state, for he had his arm round the neck 
of his next neighbour. Another was making an incoherent speech to 
which nobody was listening. Some of their faces were red, some were 
sallow; some were sleepy, some wide awake. The only one among them 
who appeared in his u.sual frame of mind was Festus, whose huge, burly 
form rose at the head of the table, enjoying with a serene and triumphant 
aspect the difference between his own condition and that of his neigh¬ 
bours. While the trumpet-major looked, a young woman, niece of 
Anthony Cripplestraw, and one of Uncle Benjy's servants, was called in 
by one of the crew, and much against her will a fiddle was placed in her 
hands, from which they made her produce discordant screeches. 

The absence of Uncle Benjy had, in fact, been contrived by young 
Derriman that he might make use of the hall on his own account, 
Cripplestraw had been left in charge, and Festus had found no difficulty 
in forcing from that dependent the keys of whatever he required. John 
Loveday turned his eyes from the scene to the neighbouring moonlit 
path, where Anne still stood waiting. Then he looked into the room, 
them at Anne again. It was an opportunity of advancing his own cause 
with her by exposing Festus, for whom he began to entertain hostile 
feelings of no mean force. 
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‘No; 1 can t do it/ he said, ‘ Tis underhand. Let things take their 
chance.’ 

He moved away, and then perceived that Anne, tired of waiting, had 
crossed the stream, and almost come up with him. 

‘What is the noise about?’ she said. 

‘There’s company in the house,’ said Lovcday. 

‘Company? Farmer Dcrriman is not at home,’ said Anne, and went on 
to the window whence the rays of light leaked out, the trumpet-major 
standing where he was. He saw her face enter the beam of candlelight, 
stay there for a moment, and quickly withdraw. She came back to him at 
once. ‘Let us go on,’ she said. 

Lovcday imagined from her tone that she must have an interest in 
Dcrriman, and said sadly, ‘You blame me for going across to the window, 
and leading you to follow me.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said Anne, seeing his mistake as to the state of her heart, 
and being rather angry with him for it. ‘I think it was most natural, 
considering the noise.’ 

Silence again. ‘Dcrriman is sober as a judge,’ said Lovcday, as they 
turned to go. ‘It was only the others who were noisy.’ 

‘Whether he is sober or not is nothing whatever to me,’ said Anne. 

‘Of course not, I know it,’ said the trumpet-major, in accents expressing 
unhappiness at her somewhat curt tone, and some doubt of her assurance. 

Before they had emerged from the shadow of the hall some persons 
were seen moving along the road. Loveday was for going on just the 
same; but Anne, from a shy feeling that it was as well not to be seen 
walking alone with a man who was not her lover, said - 

‘Mr Loveday, let us wait here a minute till they have passed.’ 

On nearer view the group was seen to comprise a man on a piebald 
horse, and another man walking beside him. When they were opposite 
the house they halted, and the rider dismounted, whereupon a dispute 
between him and the other man ensued, apparently on a question of 
money. 

‘ ’Tis old Mr Dcrriman come home!’ said Anne. ‘He has hired that 
horse from the bathing-machine to bring him. Only fancy!’ 

Before they had gone many steps further the farmer and his companion 
had ended their dispute, and the latter mounted the horse and cantered 
away. Uncle Benjy coming on to the house at a nimble pace. As soon as 
he observed Loveday and Anne, he fell into a feebler gait; when they 
came up he recognized Anne. 

‘And you have torn yourself away from King George’s Esplanade so 
soon, Farmer Dcrriman?’ said she. 

‘Yes, faith! I couldn’t bide at such a ruination place,’ said the farmer. 
‘Your hand in your pocket every minute of the day. ’Tis a shilling for 
this, half-a-crown for that; if you only eat one egg, or even a poor 
windfall of an apple, you’ve got to pay; and a bunch o’ radishes is a 
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halfpenny, and a quart o’ cider a good tuppence three-farthings at lowest 
reckoning. Nothing without paying! I couldn’t even get a ride homeward 
upon that screw without the man wanting a shilling fv^r it. when my 
weight didn't take a penny out of the beast. I've saved a penn'orth or st> 
of shoe-leather to be sure; but the saddle was so rough vvi' patches that 
'a took twopence out of the seat of my best breeches. King (k‘orge hev' 
ruined the town for other folks. More than that, my nephew promised to 
come there tomorrow to see me, and if I had stayed I must have treated 
en. Hey - w hat’s that?’ 

It was a shout from within the walls of the building, and Loveday 
said - 

‘Your nephew is here, and has company.' 

‘My nephew hnrT gasped the old man. ‘(iood f<.>lks, will you come up 
to the door with me? 1 mean *- hee - hee - just for company! Dear me, I 
thought my hou.se was as quiet as a church!' 

They went back to the window, and the farmer looked in, his mouth 
falling apart to a greater width at the (orners than in the middle, and his 
fingers a.ssuming a state of radiation. 

'Tis my best silver tankards they’ve got, that I've never used! (), 'tis 
my strong beer! 'Tis eight candles guttering away, when I've used 
nothing but twenties myself for the last half-year!' 

‘You didn't know he was here, then?' said Loveday. 

‘C') no!' said the farmer, shaking his head half-way. ‘Ntithing's known 
to poor 1! There’s my best rummers jingling as careless as if 'twas tin 
cups; and my table scratched, and my chairs wrenched out of joint. See 
how they tilt ’em on the two back legs - and that's ruin to a chair! Ah! 
when I be gone he won’t find another old man to make such work with, 
and prtwide goc^ds for his breaking, and house-room and drink for his 
tear-brass set!' 

‘Cc:)mradcs and fellow-soldiers,' said Festus to the hot farmers and 
yeomen he entertained within, ‘as we have vowed to brave danger and 
death together, so we'll share the couch of peace. You shall sleep here 
tonight, for it is getting late. My scram blue-vinmed gallicrow of an 
uncle takes care that there shan’t be much comfort in the house, but you 
can curl up on the furniture if beds run short. As for my sleep, it won't 
be much. I'm melancholy! A woman has, I may say, got my heart in her 
pocket, and I have hers in mine. She's not much - to other folk, I mean 
~ but she is to me. The little thing came in my way, and conquered me. 

I fancy that simple girl! I ought to have looked higher - I know it; w hat 
of that? 'Tis a fate that may happen to the greatest men.' 

‘Whash her name?’ said one of the warriors, whose head occasionally 
drooped upon his epaulettes, and whose eyes fell together in the casual 
manner characteristic of the tired soldier. (It was really Farmer Stubb, of 
Duddle Hole.) 

‘Her name? Well, 'tis spelt A, N - but, by gad, I won’t give ye her 
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name here in company. She don’t live a hundred miles off, however, and 
she wears the prettiest cap-ribbons you ever saw. Well, well; *tis weakness! 
She has little, and I have much; but I do adore that girl, in spite of myselfl* 

‘Let’s go on,’ said Anne. 

‘Prithee stand by an old man till he’s got into his house!’ implored 
Uncle Benjy. ‘I only ask ye to bide within call. Stand back under the 
trees, and I’ll do my poor best to give no trouble.’ 

*ril stand by you for half an hour, sir,’ said Loveday. ‘After that 1 must 
bolt to camp.* 

‘Very well; bide back there under the trees,’ said Uncle Benjy. ‘I don’t 
want to spite ’em!’ 

‘You’ll wait a few minutes, just to see if he gets in?’ said the trumpet- 
major to Anne as they retired from the old man. 

*I want to get home,’ said Anne anxiously. 

When they had quite receded behind the tree-trunks and he stood 
alone, Uncle Benjy, to their surprise, set up a loud shout, altogether 
beyond the imagined power of his lungs. 

‘Man a-lost! man a-lost!’ he cried, repeating the exclamation several 
times; and then ran and hid himself behind a corner of the building. Soon 
the door opened, and Festus and his guests came tumbling out upon the 
green. 

‘ ’Tis our duty to help folks in distress,’ said Festus. ‘Man a-lost, where 
are you?’ 

’Twas across there,’ said one of his friends. 

‘No; ’twas here,’ said another. 

Meanwhile Uncle Benjy, coming from his hiding-place, had scampered 
with the quickness of a boy up to the door they had quitted, and slipped 
in. In a moment the door flew together, and Anne heard him bolting and 
barring it inside. The revellers, however, did not notice this, and came on 
towards the spot where the trumpet-major and Anne were standing. 

‘Here’s succour at hand, friends,’ said Festus. ‘We are all king’s men; do 
not fear us.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Loveday; ‘so are we.’ He explained in two words that 
they were not the distressed traveller who had cried out, and turned to go 
on. 

‘ ’Tis she! my life, ’tis she!’ said Festus, now first recognizing Anne. 
‘Fair Anne, I will not part from you till I see you safe at your own dear 
door.’ 

‘She’s in my hands.’ said Loveday civilly, though not without firmness, 
‘so it is not required, thank you.’ 

‘Man, had I but my sword 

‘Come,’ said Loveday, ‘I don’t want to quarrel. Let’s put it to her. 
Whichever of us she likes best, he shall take her home. Miss Anne, 
which?’ 

Anne would much rather have gone home alone, but seeing the 
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remainder of the yeomanr)^ party staggering up she thought it best to 
secure a protector of some kind. How to choose one without offending 
the other and provoking a quarrel was the difficulty. 

‘You must both walk home with me/ she adroitly said, ‘one on one 
side, and one on the other. And if you arc not quite civil to one another 
all the time. I’ll never speak to either of you again.’ 

They agreed to the terms, and the other yeomen arriving at this time 
said they would go also as rear-guard. 

‘Very well,’ said Anne. ‘Now go and get your hats, and don’t be long.’ 

‘Ah, yes; our hats/ said the yeomanry', w'hose heads were so hot that 
they had forgotten their nakedness till then. 

‘You’ll wait till we’ve got ’em - we won’t be a moment,’ said Festus 
eagerly. 

Anne and Loveday said yes, and Festus ran back to the house, ft)llowed 
by all his band. 

‘Now let’s run and leave ’em,’ said Anne, when they were out of 
hearing. 

‘But we’ve promised to wait!’ said the trumpet-major in surprise. 

‘Promised to wait!’ said Anne indignantly. ‘As if one ought to keep 
such a promise to drunken men as that. You can do as you like, 1 shall 
go/ 

‘It is hardly fair to leave the chaps,’ said Loveday reluctantly, and 
looking back at them. But she heard no more, and flitting off'under the 
trees, was soon lost to his sight. 

Festus and the rest had by this time reached Uncle Benjy’s door, which 
they were discomfited and astonished to find closed. They began to 
knock, and then to kick at the venerable timber, till the old man’s head, 
crowned with a tasselled nightcap, appeared at an upper window, 
followed by his shoulders, with apparently nothing on but his shirt, 
though it was in truth a sheet thrown over his coat. 

‘Fie, fie upon ye all for making such a hullaballoo at a weak old man’s 
door,’ he said, yawning. ‘What’s in ye to rouse honest folks at this time 
o’ night?’ 

‘Hang me ~ why - it’s Uncle Benjy! Haw-haw-haw!’ said Festus. 
‘Nunc, why how the devil’s this? ’Tis I - Festus - wanting to come in.’ 

‘O no, no, my clever man, whoever you be!’ said Uncle Benjy in a tone 
of incredulous integrity. ‘My nephew, dear boy, is miles away at quarters, 
and sound asleep by this time, as becomes a good .soldier. That story 
won’t do tonight, my man, nc^t at all.’ 

‘Upon my soul ’tis 1,’ said Festus. 

‘Not tonight, my man; not tonight! Anthony, bring my blunderbuss,’ 
said the farmer, turning and addressing nobody inside the room. 

‘Let’s break in the window-shutters,’ said one of the others. 

‘My wig, and we will!’ said Festus. ‘What a trick of the old man!’ 

‘Get some big stones,’ said the yeomen, searching under the wall. 
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‘No; forbear, forbear,’ said Festus, beginning to be frightened at the 
spirit he had raised. ‘I forget; we should drive him into fits, for he’s 
subject to ’em, and then perhaps ’twould be manslaughter. Comrades, 
we must march! No, we’ll lie in the barn. I'll see into this, take my word 
for’t. Our honour is at stake. Now let’s back to see my beauty home.’ 

‘We can’t, as we hav’n’t got our hats,’ said one of his fellow-troopers 
- in domestic life Jacob Noakes, of Muckleford Farm. 

‘Nt) more we can,’ said Festus, in a melancholy tone. ‘But I must go to 
her and tell her the reason. She pulls me in spite of all.’ 

‘She’s gone. I saw her flee across park while we were knocking at the 
door,’ said another of the yeomanry. 

‘Cione!’ said Festus, grinding his teeth and putting himself into a rigid 
shape. ‘Then ’tis my enemy ~ he has tempted her away with him! But I 
am a rich man, and he’s poor, and rides the King’s horse while I ride my 
(mn. Could I but find that fellow, that regular, that common man, I 
would 

‘Yes?’ said the trumpet-major, coming up behind him. 

‘I,’ - said Festus, starting round - ‘I would seize him by the hand and 
say, “Guard her; if you are my friend, guard her from all harm!’’ ’ 

‘A good speech. And 1 will, too,’ said Loveday heartily. 

‘And now for shelter,’ said Festus to his companions. 

They then unceremoniously left Loveday, without wishing him good 
night, and proceeded towards the barn. He crossed the park and ascended 
the down to the camp, grieved that he had given Anne cause of complaint, 
and fiincying that she held him of slight account beside his wealthier 
rival. 


* X * 

I he Match-makinj^i Virtues of a Double Garden 


Anne was so Hurried by the military incidents attending her return home 
that she was almost afraid to venture alone outside her mother’s premises. 
Moreover, the numerous .soldiers, regular and otherwi.se, that haunted 
Ovcrcombe and its neighbourhood, were getting better acquainted with 
the villagers, and the rc.sult was that they were always standing at garden 
gates, walking in the orchards, or sitting gossiping just within cottage 
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doors, with the bowls of their tobacco-pipes thrust outside for politeness' 
sake, that they might not defile the air of the household. Being gentlemen 
of a gallant and most affectionate nature, they naturally turned their heads 
and smiled if a pretty girl passed by, which w^as rather disconcerting to 
the latter if she were unused to society. Every belle in the village soon had 
a lover, and when the belles were all allotted those who scarcely deserved 
that title had their turn, many of the soldiers being not at all particular 
about half-an-inch of nose more or less, a trifling deficiency of teeth, or 
a larger crop of freckles than is customary in the Saxon race. Thus, with 
one and another, courtship began to be practised in Overcoinbe on rather 
a large scale, and the dispossessed young men who had been born in the 
place were left to take their walks alone, where, instead of studying the 
works of nature, they meditated gross outrages on the brave men who 
had been so good as to visit their village. 

Anne watched these romantic proceedings from her window with 
much interest, and when she saw' how triumphantly other handsome girls 
of the neighbourhood walked by on the gorgeous arms of Lieutenant 
Knockheelmann, Cornet Flitzenhart, and Captain Klaspenkisscn, of the 
thrilling York Hussars, who swore the most picturesque foreign oaths, 
and had a wonderful sort of estate or property called the Vaterland in their 
country across the sea, she was filled with a sense of her own loneliness. 
It made her think of things which she tried to forget, and to look into a 
little drawer at something soft and brown that lay in a curl there, wrapped 
in paper. At last she could bear it no longer, and went downstairs. 

‘Where arc you going?’ said Mrs Garland. 

‘To see the folks, because I am so gloomy!' 

‘Certainly not at present, Anne.' 

‘Why not, mother?' said Anne, blushing w'ith an indefinite sense of 
being very wicked. 

‘Because you must not. I have been going to tell you several times not 
to go into the street at this time of day. Why not walk in the morning? 
There's young Mr Derriman would be glad to 

‘Don't mention him, mother, don’t!’ 

‘Well then, dear, walk in the garden.’ 

So poor Anne, who really had not the slightest wish to throw her heart 
away upon a soldier, but merely wanted to displace old thoughts by new, 
turned into the inner garden from day to day, and passed a good many 
hours there, the pleasant birds singing to her, and the delightful butterflies 
alighting on her hat, and the horrid ants running up her stockings. 

This garden was undivided from Loveday’s, the two having originally 
been the single garden of the whole house. It was a quaint old place, 
enclosed by a thorn hedge so shapely and dense from incessant clipping 
that 4:hc mill-boy could walk along the top without sinking in - a feat 
which he often performed as a means of filling out his day's work. The 
soil within was of that intense fat blackness which is only seen after a 
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century of constant cultivation. The paths were grassed over, so that 
people came and went upon them without being heard. The grass 
harboured slugs, and on this account the miller was going to replace it by 
gravel as soon as he had time; but as he had said this for thirty years 
without doing it, the grass and the slugs seemed likely to remain. 

The miller’s man attended to Mrs Garland’s piece of the garden as well 
as to the larger portion, digging, planting, and weeding indifferently in 
both, the miller observing with reason that it was not worth while for a 
helpless widow lady to hire a man for her little plot when his man, 
working alongside, could tend it without much addition to his labour. 
The two households were on this account even more closely united in the 
garden thati within the mill. Out there they were almost one family, and 
they talked from plot to plot with a zest and animation which Mrs 
Garland couki never have anticipated when she first removed thither after 
her husband’s death. 

The lower half of the garden, farthest from the road, was the most 
snug and sheltered part of this snug and sheltered enclosure, and it was 
well watered as the land (.)f Lot. Three small brooks, about a yard wide, 
ran with a tinkling sound from side to side between the plots, crossing 
the path under wood slabs laid as bridges, and passing out of the garden 
through little tunnels in the hedge. The brooks were so far overhung at 
their brinks by grass and garden protiuce that, had it not been for their 
perpetual babbling, few would have noticed that they were there. This 
was where Anne liked best to linger when her excursions became 
restricted to her own premises; and in a spot of the garden not far 
removed the trurnpet-major loved to linger also. 

Having by virtue of his office no stable duty to perform, he came dowTi 
from the camp to the mill almost every day; and Anne, finding that he 
adroitly walked and sat in his father’s portion of the garden whenever she 
did so in the other half, could not help smiling and speaking to him. So 
his epaulettes and blue jacket, and Anne’s yellow gipsy hat, w'ere often 
seen in different parts of the garden at the same time; but he never 
intruded into her part of the enclosure, nor did she into Loveday’s. She 
always spoke to him when she saw him there, and he replied in deep, firm 
accents across the gc^oseberry bushes, or through the tall rows of flowering 
peas, as the case might be. He thus gave her accounts at fifteen paces of 
his experiences in camp, in c]uarters, in Flanders, and elsewhere; of the 
difference between line and column, of forced marches, billeting, and 
such-like, together with his hopes of promotion. Anne listened at first 
indifferently; but knowing no one else so good-natured and experienced, 
she grew interested in him as in a brother. By degrees his gold lace, 
buckles, and spurs lost all their strangeness and were as familiar to her as 
her own clothes. 

At last Mrs Garland noticed this growing friendship, and began to 
despair of her motherly scheme of uniting Anne to the moneyed Festus. 
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Why she could not take prompt steps to check interference with her plans 
arose partly from her nature, which was the reverse of managing, and 
partly from a new emotional circumstance with which she found it 
difficult to reckon. The near neighbourhood that had produced the 
friendship of Anne for John Loveday was slowly effecting a warmer liking 
between her mother and his father. 

Thus the month of July passed. The troop horses came with the 
regularity of clockwork twice a day down to drink under her window, 
and, as the weather grew hotter, kicked up their heels and shook their 
heads furiously under the maddening sting of the dun-fly. The green 
leaves in the garden became of a darker dye, the gooseberries ripened, 
and the three brooks were reduced to half their winter volume. 

At length the earnest trumpet-major obtained Mrs Garland’s consent 
to take her and her daughter to the camp, which they had not yet viewed 
from any closer point than their own windows. So one afternoon they 
went, the miller being one of the party. The villagers were by this time 
driving a roaring trade with the soldiers, who purchased of them every 
descriptiem of garden produce, milk, butter, and eggs at liberal prices. 
The figures of these rural sutlers could be seen creeping up the slopes, 
laden like bees, to a spot in the rear of the camp, where there was a kind 
of market-place on the greensward. 

Mrs Garland, Anne, and the miller were conducted from one place to 
another, and on to the quarter where the soldiers’ wives lived who had 
not been able to get lodgings in the cottages near. The most sheltered 
place had been chosen for them, and snug huts had been built for their use 
by their husbands, of clods, hurdles, a little thatch, or whatever they 
could lay hands on. The trumpet-major conducted his friends thence to 
the large barn which had been appropriated as a hospital, and to the 
cottage with its windows bricked up, that was used as the magazine; then 
they inspected the lines of shining dark horses (each representing the then 
high figure of two-and-twenty guineas purchase money), standing 
patiently at the ropes w^hich stretched from one picket-post to another, a 
bank being thrown up in front of them as a protection at night. 

They passed on to the tents of the German Legion, a well-grown and 
rather dandy set of men, with a poetical look about their faces which 
rendered them interesting to feminine eyes. Hanoverians, Saxons, Prus¬ 
sians, Swedes, Hungarians, and other foreigners were numbered in their 
ranks. They were cleaning arms, which they leant carefully against a rail 
when the work was complete. 

On their return they passed the mess-house, a temporary wooden 
building with a brick chimney. As Anne and her companions went by, 
a group of three or four of the hussars were standing at the door talking 
to a dashing young man, who was expatiating on the qualities of a horse 
that one was inclined to buy. Anne recognized Festus Derriman in the 
seller, and Cripplestraw was trotting the animal up and down. As soon 
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as she caught the yeoman s eye he came forward, making some friendly 
remark to the miller, and then turning to Miss Garland, who kept her 
eyes steadily fixed on the distant landscape till he got so near that it was 
impossible to do so longer. Festus looked from Anne to the trumpet- 
major, and from the trumpet-major hack to Anne, with a dark expression 
of face, as if he suspected that there might be a tender understanding 
between them. 

‘Are you ofTended with me?' he said to her in a low voice of repressed 
resentment. 

*No,' said Anne. 

‘When are you coming to the hall again?' 

‘Never, perhaps.' 

‘Nonsense, Anne,’ said Mrs Garland, who had come near, and smiled 
pleasantly on Festus. ‘You can go at any time, as usual.’ 

‘Let her come with me now, Mrs Garland; I should be pleased to walk 
along with her. My man can lead home the horse.’ 

‘Thank you, but 1 shall not come,’ said Miss Anne coldly. 

The widow looked unhappily in her daughter’s face, distressed between 
her desire that Anne .should encourage Festus, and her wish to consult 
Anne’s own feelings. 

‘Leave her alone, leave her alone,’ said Festus, his gaze blackening. 
‘Now 1 think of it I am glad she can’t come with me, for I am engaged’; 
and he stalked away. 

Anne moved on with her mother, young Loveday silently following, 
and they began to descend the hill. 

‘Well, where’s Mr Loveday?’ asked Mrs G»arland. 

‘Father’s behind,’ said John. 

Mrs Garland looked behind her solicitously; and the miller, who had 
been waiting for the event, beckoned to her. 

‘I’ll overtake you in a minute,’ she said to the younger pair, and went 
back, her colour, for some unaccountable reason, rising as she did so. The 
miller and she then came on slow'ly together, conversing in very low 
tones, and when they got to the bottom they stood still. Loveday and 
Anne waited for them, saying but little to each other, for the rencounter 
with Festus had damped the spirits of both. At last the widow’s private 
talk with Miller Loveday came to an end, and she hastened onward, the 
miller going in another direction to meet a man on business. When she 
reached the trumpet-major and Anne she was looking very bright and 
rather Hurried, and seemed sorry when Loveday said that he must leave 
them and return to the camp. They parted in their usual friendly manner, 
and Anne and her mother were left to walk the few* remaining yards 
alone. 

‘There, I've settled it,' said Mrs Garland. ‘Anne, what are you thinking 
about? I have settled in my mind that it is all right.’ 

‘What’s all right?' said Anne. 
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‘That you do not care for Derriman. and mean to encourage John 
Loveday. What's all the world so long as folks are happy! Child, don't 
take any notice of what I have said about Festus, and don't meet him any 
more.’ 

‘What a weathercock you are, mother! Why should you say that just 
now?' 

‘It is easy to call me a weathercock,' said the matron, putting on the 
look of a good woman; ‘but I have reasoned it out, and at last, thank God, 
I have got over my ambition. The Lovedays are our true and only friends, 
and Mr Festus Derriman, with all his money, is nothing to us at all.' 

‘But,’ said Anne, ‘what has made you change all of a sudden from what 
you have said before?' 

‘My feelings and my reason, which 1 am thankful for!’ 

Anne knew that her mother's sentiments were naturally so versatile 
that they could not be depended on for twc) days together; but it did not 
occur to her for the moment that a change had been helped on in the 
present case by a romantic talk between Mrs Garland and the miller. But 
Mrs Garland could not keep the secret long. She chatted gaily as she 
walked, and before they had entered the house she said, ‘What do you 
think Mr Loveday has been saying to me, dear Anne?’ 

Anne did not know at all. 

‘Why, he has asked me to marry him. 


* XI * 

Our People are Affected hy the Presence of Royalty 


To explain the miller’s sudden proposal it is only necessary to go back to 
that moment when Anne, Festus, and Mrs Garland were talking together 
on the down. John Loveday had fallen behind so as not to interfere with 
a meeting in which he was decidedly superfluous; and his father, who 
guessed the trumpet-major’s secret, watched his face as he stood. John’s 
face was sad, and his eyes followed Mrs Garland's encouraging manner to 
Festus in a way which plainly said that every parting of her lips was 
tribulation to him. The miller loved his son as much as any miller or 
private gentleman could do, and he was pained to see John’s gloom at 
such a trivial circumstance. So what did he resolve but to help John there 
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and then by precipitating a matter which, had he himself been the only 
person concerned, he would have delayed for another six months. 

He had long liked the society of his impulsive, tractable neighbour, 
Mrs Garland; had mentally taken her up and pcnidered her in 
connection with the questic^n whether it would not be for the happiness 
of both if she were to share his home, even though she was a little his 
superior in antecedents and knowledge. In fact he loved her; not 
tragically, but to a very creditable extent for his years; that is, next to 
his sons, Bob and John, though he knew' very well of that ploughed- 
ground appearance near the corners of her once handsome eyes, and 
that the little depression in her right cheek was not the lingering 
dimple it was poetically assumed to he, but a result of the abstraction 
of some worn-out nether mill-stones within the cheek by Rootle, the 
Budmouth man, who lived by such practices on the heads of the 
elderly. But what of that, when he had lost two to each one of hers, 
and exceeded her in age by some eight years! To do John a service, 
then, he quickened his designs, and put the question to her while they 
were standing under the eyes of the younger pair. 

Mrs (Jarland, though she had been interested in the miller for a long 
time, and had for a moment now and then thought on this question as far 
as, ‘Suppose he should', ‘If he were to’, and so on, had never thought 
much further; aiui she was really taken by surprise when the question 
came. She answered without affectation that she would think over the 
proposal; and thus they parted. 

Her mother’s infirmity of purpose set Anne thinking, and .she was 
suddenly filled with a conviction that in such a case she ought to have 
some purpose herself Mrs Ciarland’s complacency at the miller’s offer 
had, in truth, amazed her. While her mother had held up her head, and 
recommended Festus, it had seemed a very pretty thing to rebel; but the 
pressure being removed, an aw ful sen.se of her own responsibility took 
possession of her mind. As there w'as no longer anybody to be wdse or 
ambitious for her, surely she should be wise and ambitious for herself, 
discountenance her mother’s attachment, and encourage Festus in his 
addresses, for her own and her mother’s good. There had been a time 
w hen a Loveciay thrilled her own heart; but that was long ago, before she 
had thought of position or differences. To wake into cold daylight like 
this, when and because her mother had gone into the land of romance, 
was dreadful and new to her, and like an increase of years without living 
them. 

But it was easier to think that she ought to marry the yeoman than to 
take steps for doing it; and she went on living just as before, only with a 
little more thoughtfulness in her eyes. 

Two days after the visit to the camp, when she Was again in the garden, 
Soldier Loveday said to her, at a distance of five rows of beans and a 
parsley-bed - 
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'You have heard the news* Miss Garland?’ 

'No/ said Anne, without looking up from a book she was reading. 

‘The King is coming tomorrow.' 

‘The King?’ She looked up then. 

‘Yes; to Gloucester Lodge; and he will pass this way. He can’t arrive till 
long past the middle of the night, if what they say is true, that he is timed 
to change horses at Woodyates Inn - between Mid and South Wessex - at 
tw'elve o'clock,’ continued Loveday, encouraged by her interest to cut off 
the parsley-bed from the distance between them. 

Miller Loveday came round the corner of the house. 

‘Have ye heard about the King exuning. Miss Maidy Anne?’ he said. 

Anne said that she had just heard of it; and the trumpet-major, w ho 
hardly welcomed his father at such a moment, explained what lie knew 
of the matter. 

‘Anci you will go with your regiment to meet 'en, 1 suppose?' said old 
Loveday. 

Young Loveday said that the men of the (German Legion were to 
perform that duty. And turning half from his father, and half towards 
Anne, he added, in a tentative ttme, that he thought he might get leave for 
the night, if anybody would like to be taken to the top of the Ridgeway 
over which the royal party must pass. 

Anne, knowing by this time of the budding hope in the gallant 
dragoon’s mind, and not washing to encourage it, said, ‘I don’t want ti> 

The miller looked disappointed as well as John, 

‘Your mother might like to!’ 

‘Yes, I am going indoors, and I’ll ask her if you wdsh me to,’ said she. 

She w'cnt indoors and rather coldly told her mother of the proposal. 
Mrs Garland, though she had determined not to answer the miller’s 
cjuestion on matrimony just yet, was quite ready for this jaunt, and in 
spite of Anne she sailed off at tmee to the garden to hear more about it. 
When she re-entered, she said - 

‘Anne, I have not seen the King or the King’s lK)rses for these many 
years; and I am going.’ 

‘Ah, it is well to be you, mother,’ said Anne, in an elderly tone. 

‘7'hen you won’t come with us?’ said Mrs Garland, rather rebuffed. 

‘I have very different things to think of,’ said her daughter with virtuous 
emphasis, ‘than going to see sights at that time of night.’ 

Mrs Garland was sorry, but resolved to adhere to the arrangement. The 
night came on; and it having gone abroad that the King would pass by the 
road, many of the villagers went out to sec the precession. When the two 
Lovedays and Mrs Garland were gone, Anne bolted the door for security, 
and sat down to think again on her grave responsibilities in the choice of 
a husband, now that her natural guardian could no longer be trusted. 

A knock came to the door. 
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Anne’s instinct was at once to be silent, that the comer might think the 
family had retired. 

The knocking person, however, was not to be easily persuaded. He had 
in fact seen rays of light over the top of the shutter, and, unable to get an 
answer, went on to the door of the mill, which was still going, the miller 
sometimes grinding all night when busy. The grinder accompanied the 
stranger to Mrs Garland s door. 

The daughter is certainly at home, sir,’ said the grinder. ‘I’ll go round 
to t’other side, and see if she’s there. Master Derriman.’ 

‘I want to take her out to see the King,’ said Festus. 

Anne had started at the sound of the voice. No opportunity could have 
been better for carrying out her new convictions on the disposal of her 
hand. But in her mortal dislike of Festus, Anne forgot her principles, and 
her idea of keeping herself above the Lovedays. Tossing on her hat and 
blowing out the candle, she slipped out at the back door, and hastily 
followed in the direction that her mother and the rest had taken. She 
overtook them as they were beginning to climb the hill. 

‘What! you have altered your mind after all?’ said the widow. ‘How 
came you to do that, my dear?’ 

*! thought I might as well come,’ said Anne. 

To be sure you did,’ said the miller heartily. ‘A good deal better than 
biding at home there.’ 

John said nothing, though she could almost see through the gloom 
how glad he was that she had altered her mind. When they reached the 
ridge over which the highway stretched they found many of their 
neighbours who had got there before them idling on the grass border 
between the roadway and the hedge, enjoying a sort of midnight picnic, 
which it was easy to do, the air being still and dry. Some carriages were 
also standing near, though most people of the district w ho possessed four 
wheels, or even two, had driven into the town to await the King there. 
From this height could be seen in the distance the position of the 
watering-place, an additional number of lanterns, lamps, and candles 
having been lighted tonight by the loyal burghers to grace the royal entry, 
if it should occur before dawn. 

Mrs Garland touched Anne’s elbow' several times as they walked, and 
the young woman at last understood that this was meant as a hint to her 
to take the trumpet-major’s arm, which its owner was rather suggesting 
than offering to her. Anne wondered what infatuation was possessing her 
mother, declined to take the arm, and contrived to get in front with the 
miller, who mostly kept in the van to guide the others’ footsteps. The 
trumpet-major was left with Mrs Garland, and Anne’s encouraging 
pursuit of them induced him to say a few words to the former. 

‘By your leave, ma’am, I’ll speak to you on something that concerns 
my mind very much indeed?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 
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it is my wish to be allowed to pay my addresses to your daughter/ 

i thought you meant that/ said Mrs Garland simply. 

‘And you'll not object!’ 

I shall leave it to her. I don't think she will agree, even it I do.’ 

The soldier sighed, and seemed helpless. ‘Well, I can hut ask her,' he 
said. 

The spot on which they had finally chosen to wail tor the King was by 
a field gate, whence the white road could be seen for a king distance 
northwards by day, and some little distance now. Tiiey lingered and 
lingered, but no King came to break the silence of that beauliful summer 
night. As half-hour after half-hour glided by, and nobody came, Anne 
began to get weary; she knew w'hy her mother did not propose to go 
back, and regretted the reason. She would have proposed it herself, but 
that Mrs CJarland seemed so cheerful, and as wide awake as at noonday, 
so that it was almost a cruelty to disturb her. 

The trumpet-major at last made up his miiui, and tried to draw' Anne 
into a private conversation. The feeling which a week ago had been a 
vague and picjuant aspiration, was today altogether too lively for the 
reasoning of this warm-hearted soldier to regulate. So he persevered in 
his intention to catch her alone, and at last, in spite of her mancTuvres to 
the contrary, he succeeded. The miller and Mrs (iarland had w'alked about 
fifty yards further on, and Anne and himself were left standing by the 
gate. 

But the gallant musician’s .soul was so much disturbed by tender 
vibrations and by the sense of his presumption that he could not begin; 
and it may be questioned if he would ever have broached the subject at all, 
had not a distant church clock opportunely assisted him by striking the 
hcuir c;>f three. The trumpet-major heaved a breath of relief. 

‘That clock strikes in Ci .sharp,’ he said. 

‘Indeed - G sharp?’ said Anne civilly. 

‘Yes. ’Tis a fine-toned bell. I used to notice that note when I was a 
boy.’ 

‘Did you - the very same?’ 

‘Yes; and since then I had a wager about that bell with the bandmaster 
of the North Wessex Militia. He said the note was (f* I said it wasn't. 
When we found it G sharp we didn’t know how to settle it.’ 

‘It is not a deep note for a clock.’ 

‘O no! The finest tenor bell about here is the bell of Peter’s, ( /isterbridge 
- in F, hat. Tiim-ni-m-ni - that’s the note - tiim-m-m-m.’ The trumpet- 
major sounded from far down his throat what he considered to be F Hat, 
with a parenthetic sense of luxury unquenchable even by his present 
distraction. 

‘Shall we go on to where my mother is?’ said Anne, less impressed by 
the beauty of the note than the trumpct-niajor himself was. 

‘In one minute,’ he said tremulously. ‘Talking of music - I fear you 
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don’t think the rank of a trumpet-major much to compare with your 
own?’ 

‘I do. I think a trumpet-major a very respectable man.’ 

1 am glad to hear you say that. It is given out by the King’s command 
that trumpet-majors are to be considered respectable.’ 

‘Indeed! Then lam, by chance, more loyal than I thought for.’ 

‘I get a good deal a year extra to the trumpeters, because of my 
position.’ 

That’s very nice,’ 

‘And I am not supposed ever to drink with the trumpeters who serve 
beneath me.’ 

‘Naturally.’ 

‘And, by the orders of the War Office, I am to exert over them (that’s 
the government w^ord) exert over them full authority; and if any one 
behaves towards me with the least impropriety, or neglects my orders, he 
is to be confined and reported.’ 

‘It is really a dignified post,’ she said, with, however, a reserve of 
enthusiasm which was not altogether encouraging. 

‘And of course some day I shall,’ stammered the dragoon - ‘shall be in 
rather a better position than I am at present.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, Mr Loveday.’ 

‘And in short. Mistress Anne,’ continued John Loveday bravely and 
desperately, ‘may I pay court to you in the hope that - no, no, don’t go 
away! - you haven’t heard yet - that you may make me the happiest 
of men; not yet, but when peace is proclaimed and all is smooth and 
easy again? I can’t put it any better, though there’s more to be 
explained.’ 

‘This is most awkward,’ said Anne, evidently with pain. *I cannot 
possibly agree; believe me, Mr Loveday, I cannot.’ 

‘But there's more than this. You would be surprised to see what snug 
rex^ms the married trumpet- and sergeant-majors have in quarters.’ 

‘Barracks are not all; consider camp and war.’ 

‘That brings me to my strong point!’ exclaimed the soldier hopefully. 
‘My father is better off than most non-commissioned officers’ fathers; 
and there’s always a home for you at his house in any emergency. I can 
tell you privately that he has enough to keep us both, and if you wouldn’t 
hear of barracks, well, peace once established. I’d live at home as a miller 
and farmer - next door to your own mother.’ 

‘My mother would be sure to object,’ expostulated Anne. 

‘No; she leaves it all to you.’ 

‘What! you have asked her?’ said Anne, with surprise. 

‘Yes. I thought it would not be honourable to act otherwise.’ 

‘That’s very good of you,’ said Anne, her face warming with a generous 
sense of his straightforwardness. ‘But my mother is so entirely ignorant 
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of a soldier’s life, and the life of a soldier’s wife she is so simple in all 
such matters, that I cannot listen to you any more readily for what she 
may say.' 

‘Then it is all over for me/ said the poor trumpet-major, wipinp, his 
face and putting away his handkerchief with an air of finality. 

Anne was silent. Any w'oman who has ever tried will know without 
explanation what an unpalatable task it is to dismiss, even when she does 
not love him, a man who has all the natural and moral cjualities she w<nikl 
desire, and only fails in the social. Would-be lovers are not so numenius, 
even with the best women, that the sacritice of one can be felt as other 
than a good tiling wasted, in a world where there are few good things. 

‘You are not angry. Miss Garland?’ said he, finding that she did not 
speak. 

‘O no. Don’t let us say anything more about this now And she moved 
on. 

When she drew near te» the miller and her mother she perceived that 
they were engaged in a conversation of that peculiar kind which is all the 
more full and communicative from the fact of definitive w'ords being few'. 
In short, here the game was succeeding which with herself had failed. It 
was pretty clear from the symptoms, marks, tokens, telegraphs, and 
general by-play between widower and widow’, that Miller Loveday must 
have again said to Mrs (’larland some such thing as he had said before, 
with w'hat result this time she did not know. 

As the situation was delicate, Anne halted awhile apart from them. The 
trumpet-rnajor, quite ignorant of how' his cause was entered into by the 
white-coated man in the distance (for his father had not yet told him of 
his designs upon Mrs (iarland), did not advance, but stood still by the 
gate, as though he were attending a princess, waiting till he should be 
called up. Thus they lingered, and the day began to break. Mrs (rarland 
and the miller took no heed of the time, and w hat it was bringing to earth 
and sky, so occupied were they with themselves; but Anne in her place 
and the trumpet-major in his, each in private thought of no bright kind, 
watched the gradual glory of the east through all its tones and changes. 
The world of birds and insects got lively, the blue and the yellow and the 
gold of Loveday’s uniform again became distinct; the sun bored its way 
upward, the fields, the trees, and the distant landscape kindled to Ha me, 
and the trumpet-rnajor, backed by a lilac shadow' as tall as a steeple, 
blazed in the rays like a very god of war. 

It was half past three o’clock, A short time after, a rattle of horses and 
wheels reached their ears from the quarter in which they gazed, and there 
appeared upon the white line of road a moving mass, which presently 
ascended the hill and drew near. 

Then there arose a huzza from the few knots of watchers gathered 
there, and they cried, ‘Long live King Jarge!’ The Lortcj^c passed abreast. 
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It consisted of three travelling-carriages, escorted by a detachment of the 
German Legion. Anne was told to look in the hrst carriage - a post¬ 
chariot drawn by four horses — for the King and Queen, and was rewarded 
by seeing a profile reminding her of the current coin of the realm; but as 
the party had been travelling all night, and the spectators here gathered 
were few, none of the royal family looked out of the carriage windows. 
It was said that the two elder princesses were in the same carriage, but 
they remained invisible. The next vehicle, a coach and four, contained 
more princesses, and the third some of their attendants. 

‘Thank God, 1 have seen my King!’ said Mrs Garland, when they had 
all gone by. 

Nobody else expressed any thankfulness, for most of them had expected 
a more pompous procession than the bucolic tastes of the King cared to 
indulge in; and one old man said grimly that that sight of dusty old 
leather coaches was not worth waiting for. Anne looked hither and thither 
in the bright rays of the day, each of her eyes having a little sun in it, 
which gave her glance a peculiar golden fire, and kindled the brown curls 
grouped over her forehead to a yellow brilliancy, and made single hairs, 
blown astray by the night, look like lacquered wires. She was wondering 
if Festus were anywhere near, but she could not see him. 

Before they left the ridge they turned their attention towards the Royal 
watering-place, which was visible at this place only as a portion of the 
sea-shore, from which the night-mist was rolling slowly back. The sea 
beyond was still wrapped in summer fog, the ships in the roads showing 
through it as black spiders suspended in the air. While they looked and 
walked a white jet of smoke burst from a spot which the miller knew to 
be the battery in front of the King’s residence, and then the report of guns 
reached their cars. This announcement was answered by a salute from the 
Castle of the adjoining Isle, and the ships in the neighbouring anchorage. 
All the bells in the town began ringing. The King and his family had 
arrived. 
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* XII * 

How Every body (Snot atui SmuU 
('limbed fo the Top of the Dowtii 


As the days went on, echoes of the life and hustle t>f the tt>wn reached the 
ears of the quiet people in Overcombe hollow ~ exciting and moving 
those unimportant natives as a ground-swell moves the weeds in a cave. 
Travelling-carriages of all kinds and colours climbed and descended the 
road that led towards the seaside borough. Some contained those 
personages of the King’s suite who had not kept pace with him in his 
journey from Windsc^r; others were the coaches of aristocracy, big and 
little, whom news c^f the King’s arrival drew thither for their own 
pleasure: so that the highway, as seen from the hills about Overcombe, 
appeared like an ant-walk - a constant successic:)n of dark spots creeping 
along its surface at nearly uniform rates of progress, and all in one 
direction. 

The traftic and intelligence between camp and town passed in a measure 
over the villagers’ heads. It being summer time the miller was much 
occupied with business, and the trumpet-major was too constantly 
engaged in marching between the camp and Gloucester Lodge with 
the rest of the dragexms to bring his friends any news for some 
days. 

At last he sent a message that there was to be a review on the downs by 
the King, and that it was fixed for the day following. This information 
soon spread through the village and country round, and next morning 
the whole pc^pulation of Overcombe ~ except two or three very old men 
and wcmien, a few babies and their nurses, a cripple, and Gorporal 
Tullidge- ascended the slope with the crowds frcun afar, and awaited the 
events of the day. 

The miller wore his best coat on this occasion, which meant a good 
deal. An Overcombe man in those clays would have a best coat, and keep 
it as a best coat half his life. The miller’s had seen five and twenty 
summers, chiefly through the chinks of a clothes-box, and was not at all 
shabby as yet, though getting singular; But that could not be helped; 
common coats and best coats were distinct species, and never interchange¬ 
able. Living so near the scene of the review he walkeci up the hill, 
accompanied by Mrs Garland and Anne as usual. 

It was a clear day, with little wind stirring, and the view from the 
downs, one of the most extensive in the county, was unclouded. The eye 
of any observer who cared for such things swept over the wave-washed 
town, and the bay beyond, and the Isle, wdth its pebble bank, lying on the 
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sea to the left of these, like a great crouching animal tethered to the 
mainland. On the extreme east of the marine horizon, St Aldhelm’s Head 
closed the scene, the sea to the southward of that point glaring like a 
mirror under the sun. Inland could be seen Badbury Rings, where a 
beacon had been recently erected; and nearer, Rainbarrow, on Egdon 
Heath, where another stood; farther to the left Bulbarrow, where there 
was yet another. Not far from this came Nettlccombe Tout; to the west, 
Dogbury Hill, and Black’on near to the foreground, the beacon thereon 
being built of furze faggots thatched with straw, and standing on the spot 
where the monument now raises its head. 

At nine o’clock the troops marched upon the ground ~ some from the 
camps in the vicinity, and some from quarters in the different towns 
round about. The approaches to the down were blocked with carriages of 
all descriptions, ages, and colours, and with pedestrians of every class. At 
ten the royal personages were said to be drawing near, and soon after the 
King, accompanied by the Dukes of Cambridge and Cumberland, and a 
couple of generals, appeared on horseback, wearing a round hat turned 
up at the side, with a cockade and military feather. (Sensation among the 
crowd.) Then the Queen and three of the princesses entered the field in 
a great coach drawn by six beautiful cream-coloured horses. Another 
coach, with four horses of the same sort, brought the two remaining 
princesses. (Confused acclamations. There’s King Jarge!’ That’s Queen 
Sharlctt!’ ‘Princess ’Lizabeth!’ ‘Princesses Sophiar and Meelyer!’ &C., 
from the surrounding spectators.) 

Anne and her party were fortunate enough to secure a position on the 
top of one of the barrows which rose here and there on the down; and the 
miller having gallantly constructed a little cairn of flints, he placed the 
two women thereon, by which means they were enabled to see over the 
heads, horses, and coaches of the multitudes below and around. At the 
march-past the miller’s eye, which had been wandering about for the 
purpose, discovered his son in his place by the trumpeters, who had 
moved forwards in two ranks, and were sounding the march. 

That’s John!’ he cried to the widow. ‘His trumpet-sling is of two 
colours, d’ye see; and the others be plain.’ 

Mrs Garland too saw him now, and enthusiastically admired him from 
her hands upwards, and Anne silently did the same. But before the young 
woman’s eyes had quite left the trumpet-major they fell upon the figure 
of Yeoman Festus riding with his troop, and keeping his face at a medium 
between haughtiness and mere bravery. He certainly looked as soldierly 
as any of his own corps, and felt more soldierly than half-a-dozen, as 
anybody could see by observing him. Anne got behind the miller, in case 
Festus should discover her, and, regardless of his monarch, rush upon her 
in a rage with, ‘Why the devil did you run away from me that night - 
hey, madam?’ But she resolved to think no more of him just now, and to 
stick to Loveday, who was her mother’s friend. In this she was helped by 
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the stirring tones which burst from the latter gentleman and his 
subordinates from time to time. 

'Well/ said the miller complacently, ‘there’s few of more consequence 
in a regiment than a trumpeter. He’s the chap that tells ’em what to do, 
after all. Hey, Mrs Garland?’ 

‘So he is, miller,* said she. 

‘They could no more do without Jack and his men than they could 
without generals.’ 

‘Indeed they could not,’ said Mrs Garland again, in a tone of pleasant 
agreement with any one in Great Britain or Ireland. 

It was said that the line that day was three miles long, reaching from 
the high ground on the right of where the people stood to the turnpike 
road on the left. After the review came a sham fight, during which action 
the crowd dispersed more widely over the downs, enabling Widow 
Garland to get still clearer glimpses of the King, and his handsome 
charger, and the head of the Queen, and the elbows and shoulders of the 
princesses in the carriages, and fractional parts of General Garth and the 
Duke of Cumberland; which sights gave her great gratification. She 
tugged at her daughter at every opportunity, exclaiming, ‘Now you can 
see his feather!’ ‘There’s her hat!’ ‘There’s her Majesty’s India muslin 
shawl!’ in a minor form of ecstasy, that made the miller think her more 
girlish and animated than her daughter Anne. 

In those military manoeuvres the miller followed the fortunes of one 
man; Anne Garland of two. The spectators, who, unlike our party, had 
no personal interest in the soldiery, saw only troops and battalions in the 
concrete, straight lines of red, straight lines of blue, white lines formed 
of innumerable knee-breeches, black lines formed of many gaiters, 
coming and going in kaleidoscopic change. Who thought of every point 
in the line as an isolated man, each dwelling all to himself in the hermitage 
of his own mind? One person did, a young man far removed from the 
barrow where the Garlands and Miller Loveday stood. The natural 
expression of his face was somewhat obscured by the bronzing effects of 
rough weather, but the lines of his mouth showed that affectionate 
impulses were strong within him - perhaps stronger than judgement well 
could regulate. He wore a blue jacket with little brass buttons, and was 
plainly a seafaring man. 

Meanwhile, in the part of the plain where rose the tumulus on which 
the miller had established himself, a broad-brimmed tradesman was 
elbowing his way along. He saw Mr Loveday from the base of the barrow, 
and beckoned to attract his attention. Loveday went half-way down, and 
the other came up as near as he could. 

‘Miller,’ said the man, ‘a letter has been lying at the post-office for you 
for the last three days. If I had known that I should see ye here I’d have 
brought it along with me.’ 

The miller thanked him for the news, and they parted, Loveday 
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returning to the summit. ‘What a very strange thing!’ he said to Mrs 
Garland, who had looked inquiringly at his face, now very grave. ‘That 
was Budmouth postmaster, and he says there's a letter for me. Ah, I now 
call to mind that there was a letter in the candle three days ago this very 
night -- a large red one; but foolish-like I thought nothing o’t. Who can 
that letter be from?’ 

A letter at this time was such an event for hamietcers, even of the 
miller’s respectable standing, that Loveday thenceforward was thrown 
into a fit of abstraction which prevented his seeing any more of the sham 
fight, or the people, or the King. Mrs Garland imbibed some of his 
concern, and suggested that the letter might come from his son Robert. 

‘I should naturally have thought that,’ said Miller Loveday; ‘but he 
wrote to me only two months ago, and his brother John heard from him 
within the last four weeks, when he was just about starting on another 
voyage. If you’ll pardon me, Mrs Garland, ma’am. I’ll see if there’s any 
Overcombe man here who is going to Budmouth today, so that I may get 
the letter by night-time. I cannot possibly go myself.’ 

So Mr Loveday left them for a while; and as they were so near home 
Mrs Garland did not wait on the barrow for him to come back, but 
walked about with Anne a little time, until they should be disposed to 
trot down the slope to their own door. They listened to a man who was 
offering one guinea to receive ten in case Buonaparte should be killed in 
three months, and to other entertainments of that nature, which at this 
time were not rare. Once during their peregrination the eyes of the sailor 
before-mentioned fell upon Anne; but he glanceti over her and passed her 
unheedingly by. Loveday the elder was at this time on the other side of 
the line, looking for a messenger to the town. At twelve o’clock the 
review was over, and the King and his family left the hill. The troops 
then cleared off the field, the spectators followed, and by one o’clock the 
downs were again bare. 

They still spread their grassy surface to the sun as on that beautiful 
morning not, historically speaking, .so very k^ng ago; but the King and 
his fifteen thousand armed men, the horses, the bands of music, the 
princesses, the cream-coloured teams - the gorgeous centre-piece, in 
short, to which the downs were but the mere mount or margin - how 
entirely have they all pa.ssed and gone! - lying scattered about the world 
as military and other dust, some at Talavera, Albuera, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo; some in home churchyards; and a few 
small handfuls in royal vaults. 

In the afternoon John Loveday, lightened of his trumpet and trap¬ 
pings, appeared at the old mill-house door, and beheld Anne standing at 
hers. 

‘I saw' you. Miss Garland,’ said the soldier gaily. 

‘Where was I?’ said she, smiling. 

‘On the top of the big mound ~ to the right of the King.’ 
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‘And I saw you; lots of times,* she rejoined. 

Loveday seemed pleased. ‘Did you really take the trouble to find me? 
That was very good of you.’ 

‘Her eyes followed you everywhere,* said Mrs Garland from an upper 
window. 

‘Of course I looked at the dragoons most,* said Anne, disconcerted. 
‘And when I looked at them my eyes naturally fell upon the trumpets. I 
looked at the dragoons generally, no more.* 

She did not mean to show any vexation to the trumpet-major, but he 
fancied otherwise, and stood repressed. The situation was relieved by the 
arrival of the miller, still looking serious. 

‘I am very much concerned, John; I did not go to the review for 
nothing. There’s a letter a-waiting for me at Budmouth, and I must get 
it before bedtime, or I shan’t sleep a wink.’ 

‘I’ll go, of course,’ said John; ‘and perhaps Miss Garland would like to 
see what’s doing there today? Everybody is gone or going; the road is like 
a fair.’ 

He spoke pleadingly, but Anne was not won to assent. 

‘You can drive in the gig; ’twill do Blos.som good,’ said the miller. 

‘Let David drive Miss Garland,* said the trumpet-major, not wishing 
to coerce her; ‘I would just as soon walk.’ 

Anne joyfully welcomed this arrangement, and a time was fixed for the 
start. 


* XIII ♦ 

The Conversation in the Crowd 


In the afternoon they drove off, John Loveday being nowhere visible. All 
along the road they passed and were overtaken by vehicles of all 
descriptions going in the same direction; among them the extraordinary 
machines which had been invented for the conveyance of troops to any 
point of the coast on which the enemy should land; they consisted of four 
boards placed across a sort of trolly, thirty men of the volunteer companies 
riding on each. 

The popular Georgian watering-place was in a paroxysm of gaiety. 
The town was quite overpowered by the country round, much to the 
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town s delight and profit. The fear of invasion was such that six frigates 
lay in the roads to ensure the safety of the royal family^ and from the 
regiments of horse and foot quartered at the barracks^ or encamped on 
the hills round about, a picket of a thousand men mounted guard every 
day in front of (Gloucester Lodge, where the King resided. When Anne 
and her attendant reached this point, which they did on foot, stabling the 
horse on the outskirts of the town, it was about six o’clock. The King was 
on the Esplanade, and the soldiers were just marching past to mount 
guard. The band formed in front of the King, and all the officers saluted 
as they went by. 

Anne now felt herself close to and looking into the stream of recorded 
history, within whose banks the littlest things are great, and outside 
which she and the general bulk of the human race were content to live on 
as an unreckoned, unheeded superfluity. 

When she turned from her interested gaze at this scene, there stood 
John Loveday. She had had a presentiment that he would turn up in this 
mysterious way. It was marvellous that he could have got there so quickly; 
but there he was ~ not looking at the King, or at the crowd, but waiting 
for the turn of her head. 

‘Trumpet-major, I didn’t sec you,’ said Anne demurely. ‘How is it that 
your regiment is not marching past?’ 

‘We take it by turns, and it is not our turn,’ said Loveday. 

She wanted to know then if they were afraid that the King would be 
carried off by the First Consul. Yes, Loveday told her; and his Majesty 
was rather venturesome. A day or two before he had gone so far to sea 
that he was nearly caught by some of the enemy’s cruisers. ‘He is anxious 
to fight Boney single-handed,’ he said. 

‘What a good, brave King!’ said Anne. 

Loveday seemed anxious to come to more personal matters. ‘Will you 
let me take you round to the other side, where you can see better?’ he 
asked. ‘The Queen and the princesses are at the window.’ 

Anne passively assented. ‘David, wait here for me,’ she said; ‘I shall be 
back again in a few minutes.’ 

The trumpet-major then led her off triumphantly, and they skirted the 
crowd and came round on the side towards the sands. He told her 
everything he could think of, military and civil, to which Anne returned 
pretty syllables and parenthetic words about the colour of the sea and the 
curl of the foam ~ a way of speaking that moved the soldier’s heart even 
more than long and direct speeches would have done. 

‘And that other thing I asked you?’ he ventured to say at last. 

*Wc won’t speak of it.’ 

‘You don’t dislike me?’ 

‘O no!' she said, gazing at the bathing-machines, digging children, and 
other common objects of the seashore, as if her interest lay there rather 
than with him. 
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‘But I am not worthy of the daughter of a genteel professional man - 
that’s what you mean?’ 

‘There’s something more than worthiness required in such cases, you 
know,’ she said, still without calling her mind away from surrounding 
scenes. ‘Ah, there are the Queen and princesses at the window!’ 

‘Something more?’ 

‘Well, since you will make me speak, I mean the woman ought to love 
the man.’ 

The trumpet-major seemed to be less concerned about this than about 
her supposed superiority. ‘If it were all right on that point, would you 
mind the other?’ he asked, like a man who knows he is too persistent, yet 
who cannot be still. 

‘How can I say, when I don’t know? What a pretty chip hat the elder 
princess wears!’ 

Her companion’s general disappointment extended over him almost to 
his lace and his plume. ‘Your mother said, you know. Miss Anne 

‘Yes, that’s the worst of it,’ she said. ‘Let us go back to David; I have 
seen all I want to see, Mr Loveday.’ 

The mass of the people had by this time noticed the Queen and 
princesses at the window, and raised a cheer, to which the ladies waved 
their embroidered handkerchiefs. Anne went back towards the pavement 
with her trumpet-major, w'hom all the girls envied her, so fine-looking 
a soldier was he; and not only for that, but because it was well known that 
he was not a soldier from necessity, but from patriotism, his father having 
repeatedly offered to set him up in business: his artistic taste in preferring 
a horse and uniform to a dirty, rumbling flour-mill was admired by all. 
She, too, had a very nice appearance in her best clothes as she walked 
along - the sarcenet hat, muslin shawl, and tight-sleeved gown being of 
the newest Overcombe fashion, that was only about a year old in the 
adjoining town, and in London three or four. She could not be harsh to 
Loveday and dismiss him curtly, for his musical pursuits had refined him, 
educated him, and made him quite poetical. Today he had been particu¬ 
larly well-mannered and tender; so, instead of answering, ‘Never speak 
to me like this again’, she merely put him off with a ‘Let us go back to 
David’. 

When they reached the place where they had left him David was gone. 

Anne was now positively vexed. ‘What shall I do?’ she said. 

‘He’s only gone to drink the King’s health,’ said Loveday, who had 
privately given David the money for performing that operation. ‘Depend 
upon it, he’ll be back soon.’ 

‘Will you go and find him?’ said she, with intense propriety in her 
looks and tone. 

‘I will,’ said Loveday reluctantly; and he went. 

Anne stood still. She could now escape her gallant friend, for, although 
the distance was long, it was not impossible to walk home. On the other 
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hand, Lovcday was a good and sincere fellow, for whom she had almost 
a brotherly feeling, and she shrank from such a trick. While she stood and 
mused, scarcely heeding the music, the marching of the soldiers, the 
King, the dukes, the brilliant staff, the attendants, and the happy groups 
of people, her eyes fell upon the ground. 

Before her she saw a flower lying - a crimson sweet-william - fresh and 
uninjured. An instinctive wish to save it from destruction by the 
passengers’ feet led her to pick it up; and then, moved by a sudden self- 
consciousness, she looked around. She was standing before an inn, and 
from an upper window' Festus Derriman was leaning with two or three 
kindred spirits of his cut and kind. He nodded eagerly, and signified to 
her that he had thrown the flower. 

What should she do? throw it away would seem stupid, and to keep 
it was awkward. She held it between her finger and thumb, twirled it 
round on its axis and twirled it back again, regarding and yet not 
examining it. Just then she saw the trumpet-major coming back. 

‘I can’t find David anywhere,’ he said; and his heart was not sorry as he 
said it. 

Anne was still holding out the sweet-william as if about to drop it, 
and, scarcely knowing what she did under the distressing sense that she 
was watched, she offered the flower to Loveday. 

His face brightened with pleasure as he took it. ‘Thank you, indeed,’ 
he .said. 

Then Anne saw what a misleading blunder she had committed towards 
Loveday in playing to the yeoman. Perhaps she had sown the seeds of a 
c]iiarrel. 

‘It was not my sweet-william,’ she said hastily; ‘it was lying on the 
grcuind. I don’t mean anything by giving it to you.’ 

‘But I’ll keep it all the same,' said the innocent soldier, as if he knew a 
good deal about womankind; and he put the flower carefully inside his 
jacket, between his white waistcoat and his heart. 

Festus, seeing this, enlarged himself WTathfully, got hot in the face, 
rose to his feet, and glared dc^wn upon them like a turnip-lantern. 

‘Let us go away,’ said Anne timorously. 

‘I’ll see you safe to your own door, depend upon me,’ said Loveday. 
‘But - I had near forgot - there’s father’s letter, that he’s so anxiously 
waiting for! Will you come with me to the post-office? Then I’ll take you 
straight home.’ 

Anne, expecting Festus to pounce down every minute, was glad to be 
otf anywhere; so she accepted the suggestion, and they went along the 
parade together. 

Loveday set this down as a proof of Anne’s relenting. Thus in joyful 
spirits he entered the office, paid the postage, and received the 
letter. 

‘It is from Bob, after all!’ he said. ‘Father told rne to read it at once, in 
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case of bad news. Ask your pardon for keeping you a moment.’ He broke 
the seal and read, Anne standing silently by. 

‘He is coming home to he married,* said the trumpet-major, without 
looking up. 

Anne did not answer. The blood swept impetuously up her face at his 
words, and as suddenly went away again, leaving her rather paler than 
before. She disguised her agitation and then overcame it, Loveday 
observing nothing of this emotional performance. 

‘As far as I can understand he will be here Saturday,’ he said. 

‘Indeed!’ said Anne quite calmly. ‘And who is he going to marry?’ 

‘That I don’t know%’ said John, turning the letter about. ‘The woman 
is a stranger.’ 

At this moment the miller entered the office hastily. 

‘Come, John,’ he cried, ‘I have been waiting and waiting for that there 
letter till I was nigh crazy!’ 

John briefly explained the news, and when his father had recovered 
from his astonishment, taken off his hat, and wiped the exact line where 
his forehead joined his hair, he walked with Anne up the street, leaving 
John to return alone. The miller was so absorbed in his mental perspective 
of Bob’s marriage, that he saw' nothing of the gaieties they passed 
through; and Anne seemed also so much impressed by the same 
intelligence, that she crossed before the inn occupied by Festus without 
showing a recollection of his presence there. 


♦ XIV * 

Later in the Evening of the Same Day 


When they reached home the sun was going down. It had already been 
noised abroad that miller Loveday had received a letter, and, his cart 
having been heard coming up the lane, the population of Overcombe 
drew down towards the mill as soon as he had gone indoors ~ a sudden 
flash of brightness from the window showing that he had struck such an 
early light as nothing but the immediate deciphering of literature could 
require. Letters were matters of public moment, and everybody in the 
parish had an interest in the reading of those rare documents; so that 
when the miller had placed the candle, slanted himself, and called in Mrs 
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Garland to have her opinion on the meaning of any hieroglyphics that he 
might encounter in his course, he found that he was to be additionally 
assisted by the opinions of the other neighbours, whose persons appeared 
in the doorway, partly covering each other like a hand of cards, yet each 
showing a large enough piece of himself for identification. To pass the 
time while they were arranging themselves, the miller adopted his usual 
way of filling up casual intervals, that of sniifting the candle. 

‘We heard you had got a letter, Maister Loveday,’ they said. 

‘Yes; “Southampton, the twelfth of August, dear father"',' said Loveday; 
and they were as silent as relations at the reading of a will. Anne, for 
whom the letter had a singular fascination, came in with her mother and 
sat down. 

Bob stated in his own way that having, since landing, taken into 
consideration his father's wish that he should renounce a seafaring life 
and become a partner in the mill, he had decideci to agree to the proposal; 
and with that object in view he would return to Overcombe in three days 
from the time of writing. 

He then said incidentally that since his voyage he had been in lodgings 
at Southampton, and during that time had become acquainted with a 
lovely and virtuous young maiden, in w'hom he found the exact qualities 
necessary to his happiness. Having known this lady for the full space of 
a fortnight he had had ample opportunities of studying her character, 
and, being struck with the recollection that, if there was one thing more 
than another necessary in a mill which had no mistress, it was somebody 
who could play that part with grace anci dignity, he had asked Miss 
Matilda Johnson to be his w ife. In her kindness she, though sacrificing far 
better prospects, had agreed; and he could not but regard it as a happy 
chance that he should have found at the nick of time such a woman to 
adorn his home, w hose innocence was as stunning as her beauty. Without 
much ado, therefore, he and she had arranged to be married at once, and 
at Overcombe, that his father might not be deprived of the pleasures of 
the wedding feast. She had kinclly consented to follow' him by land in the 
course of a few days, and to live in the house as their guest for the week 
or so previous to the ceremony. 

'Tis a proper good letter,' said Mrs Comfort from the background. 
‘I never heerd true love better put out of hand in my life; and they seem 
'nation fond of one another.’ 

‘He haven't knowed her such a very long time,’ said Job Mitchell 
dubiously. 

‘That's nothing,' said Esther Beach. ‘ 'Nater will find her way very 
rapid when the time’s come for’t. Well, ’tis good news for ye, miller.’ 

‘Yes, sure, I hope ’tis,’ said Loveday, without, however, showing any 
great hurry to burst into the frantic form of fatherly joy which the event 
should naturally have produced, seeming more disposed to let off his 
feelings by examining thoroughly into the fibres of the letter-paper. 
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‘I was five years a~courting my wife,’ he presently remarked. 'But folks 
were slower about everything in them days. Well, since she’s coming we 
must make her welcome. Did any of ye catch by my reading which day 
it is he means? What with making out the penmanship, my mind was 
drawn off from the sense here and there.’ 

‘He says in three days,’ said Mrs Garland. ‘The date of the letter will fix 
it.’ 

On examination it was found that the day appointed was the one nearly 
expired; at which the miller jumped up and said, ‘Then he’ll be here 
before bedtime. I didn’t gather till now that he was coming afore 
Saturday. Why, he may drop in this very minute!’ 

He had scarcely spoken when footsteps were heard coming along the 
front, and they presently halted at the door. Loveday pushed through the 
neighbours and rushed out; and, seeing in the passage a form which 
obscured the declining light, the miller seized ht')ld of him, saying, ‘O 
my dear Bob; then yc^u are come!’ 

‘Scrounch it all, miller, don’t quite pull my poor shoultier out of joint! 
Whatever is the matter?’ said the newcomer, trying to release himself 
from Loveday’s grasp of affection. It was Uncle Benjy. 

‘Thought ’twas my son!’ faltered the miller, sinking back upon the toes 
of the neighbours who had closely followed him into the entry. ‘Well, 
come in, Mr Derriman, and make yerself at home. Why, you haven’t 
been here for years! Whatever has made you come in)w, sir, of all tinics 
in the world?’ 

‘Is he in there with ye?’ whispered the farmer with misgiving. 

‘Who?’ 

‘My nephew; after that maid that he’s so mighty smit with?’ 

‘O no; he never calls here.’ 

Farmer Derriman breathed a breath of relief. ‘Well, I’ve called to tell 
ye,’ he said, ‘that there’s more news of the French. We shall have ’em here 
this month as sure as a gun. The gunboats be all ready - near two 
thousand of ’em - and the whole army is at Boulogne. And, miller, I 
know ye to be an honest man.’ 

Loveday did not say nay. 

‘Neighbour Loveday, I know ye to be an honest man,’ repeated the old 
squireen. ‘Can I speak to ye alone?’ 

As the house was full, Loveday took him into the garden, all the while 
upon tenter-hoc^ks, not lest Buonaparte should appear in their midst, but 
lest Bob should come whilst he was not there to receive him. When they 
had got into a corner Uncle Benjy said, ‘Miller, what with the French, 
and what with my nephew Festus, I assure ye my life is nothing but 
wherrit from morning to night. Miller Loveday, you are an honest man.’ 

Loveday nodded. 

‘Well, I’ve come to ask a favour - to ask if you will take charge of my 
few poor title-deeds and documents and suchlike, while I am away from 
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home next week, lest anything should befall me, and they should be stole 
away by Boncy or Festus, and I should have nothing left in the wide 
world? I can trust neither banks nor lawyers in these terrible times; and I 
am come to you.’ 

Loveday after some hesitation agreed to take care of anything that 
Derriman should bring, whereupon the farmer said he would call with 
the parchments and papers alluded to in the course of a week. Derriman 
then went away by the garden gate, mounted his pony, which had been 
tethered outside, and rode on till his form was lost in the shades. 

The miller rejoined his friends, and found that in the meantime John 
had arrived. John informed the company that after parting from his father 
and Anne he had rambled to the harbour, and discovered the Pewit by the 
quay. On inquiry he had learnt that she came in at eleven o’clock, and that 
Bob had gone ashore. 

‘We’ll go and meet him,’ said the miller. ‘ 'Tis still light out of doors.’ 

So, as the dew rose from the meads and formed fleeces in the hollow's, 
Loveday and his friends and neighbours strolled out, and loitered by the 
stiles which hampered the footpath from Overcombe to the high-road at 
intervals of a hundred yards. John Loveday, being obliged to return to 
camp, was unable to accompany them, but Widow Garland thought 
proper to fall in with the procession. When she had put on her bonnet she 
called to her daughter. Anne said from upstairs that she was coming in a 
minute; and her mother walked on without her. 

What was Anne doing? Having hastily unlocked a receptacle for 
emotional objects of small size, she took thence the little folded paper 
with which we have already become acquainted, and, striking a light 
from her private tinder-box, she held the paper, and curl of hair it 
contained, in the candle till they were burnt. Then she put on her hat and 
followed her mother and the rest of them across the moist grey fields, 
cheerfully singing in an undertone as she went, to assure herself of her 
indifTerence to circumstances. 
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* XV * 

* Captain' Bob Loveday of the Merchant Sennce 


While Loveday and his neighbours were thus rambling forth, full of 
expectancy, some of them, including Anne in the rear, heard the crackling 
of light wheels along the curved lane to which the path was the chord. At 
once Anne thought, ‘Perhaps that’s he, and we are missing him.’ But 
recent events were not of a kind to induce her to say anything; and the 
others of the company did not reflect on the sound. 

Had they gone across to the hedge which hid the lane, and looked 
through it, they would have seen a light cart driven by a boy, beside 
whom was seated a seafaring man, apparently of good standing in the 
merchant service, with his feet outside on the shaft. The vehicle went 
over the main bridge, turned in upon the other bridge at the tail of the 
mill, and halted by the door. The sailor alighted, showing himself to be 
a well-shaped, active, and fine young man, with a bright eye, an 
anonymous nose, and of such a rich complexion by exposure to ripening 
suns that he might have been some connection of the foreigner who calls 
his likeness the Portrait of a Gentleman in galleries of the Old Masters. 
Yet in spite of this, and though Bob Loveday had been all over the world 
from Cape Horn to Pekin, and from India’s coral strand to the White Sea, 
the most conspicuous of all the marks that he had brought back with him 
was an increased resemblance to his mother, who had lain all the time 
beneath Overcombe church wall. 

Captain Loveday tried the house door; finding this locked he went 
to the mill door: this was locked also, the mill being stopped for the 
night. 

‘They arc not at home,’ he said to the boy. ‘But never mind that. Just 
help to unload the things; and then I’ll pay you, and you can drive off 
home.’ 

The cart was unloaded, and the boy was dismissed, thanking the sailor 
profusely for the payment rendered. Then Bob Loveday, finding that he 
had still some leisure on his hands, looked musingly east, west, north, 
south, and nadir; after which he bestirred himself by carrying his goods, 
article by article, round to the back door, out of the way of casual passers. 
This done, he walked round the mill in a more regardful attitude, and 
surveyed its familiar features one by one - the panes of the grinding- 
room, now as heretofore clouded with flour as with stale hoar-frost; the 
meal lodged in the corners of the window-sills, forming a soil in which 
lichens grew without ever getting any bigger, as they had done since his 
smallest infancy; the mosses on the plinth towards the river, reaching as 
high as the capillary power of the walls would fetch up moisture for their 
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nourishment, and the penned mill-pond, now as ever on the point of 
overflowing into the garden. Everything was the same. 

When he had had enough of this it occurred to Loveday that he might 
get into the house in spite of the locked doors; and by entering the garden, 
placing a pole from the fork of an apple-tree to the window-sill of a 
bedroom on that side, and climbing across like a Barbary ape, he entered 
the window and stepped down inside. There was something anomalous 
in being close to the familiar furniture without having first seen his father, 
and its silent, impassive shine was not cheering; it was as if his relations 
were all dead, and only their tables and chests of drawers left to greet 
him. He went downstairs and seated himself in the dark parlour. Finding 
this place, too, rather solitary, and the tick of the invisible clock 
preternaturally loud, he unearthed the tinder-box, obtained a light, and 
set ab<^ut making the house comfortable for his father’s return, divining 
that the miller had gone out to meet him by the wrong road. 

Robert’s interest in this work increased as he proceeded, and he bustled 
round and round the kitchen as lightly as a girl. David, the indoor 
factotum, having lost himself among the quart pots of Budmouth, there 
had been nobody left here to prepare supper, and Bob had it all to himself. 
In a short time a fire blazed up the chimney, a tablecloth was found, the 
plates were clapped down, and a search made for what provisions the 
house afforded, which, in addition to various meats, included some fresh 
eggs of the elongated shape that produces cockerels when hatched, and 
had been set aside on that account for putting under the next broody hen. 

A more reckless cracking of eggs than that which now went on had 
never been known in Overcombe since the last large christening; and as 
Loveday gashed one on the side, another at the end, another longways, 
and another diagonally, he acquired adroitness by practice, and at last 
made every son of a hen of them fall into two hemispheres as neatly as if 
it opened by a hinge. From eggs he proceeded to ham, and from ham to 
kidneys, the result being a brilliant fry. 

Not to be tempted to fall to before his father came back, the returned 
navigator emptied the whole into a dish, laid a plate over the top, his coat 
over the plate, and his hat over his coat. Thus completely stopping in the 
appetizing smell, he sat down to await events. He was relieved from the 
tediousness of doing this by hearing voices outside; and in a minute his 
father entered. 

‘Glad to welcome ye home, father,’ said Bob. ‘And supper is just 
ready.’ 

‘Lard, lard - why. Captain Bob’s here!’ said Mrs Garland. 

‘And we’ve been out waiting to meet thee!’ said the miller, as he entered 
the room, followed by representatives of the houses of Cripplestraw, 
Comfort, Mitchell, Beach, and Snooks, together with some small 
beginnings of Fcncible Tremlett’s posterity. In the rear came David, and 
quite in the vanishing-point of the composition, Anne the fair. 
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‘I drove over; and so was forced to come by the road/ said Bob. 

‘And wc went across the fields, thinking you’d walk/ said his father. 

‘I should have been here this morning; but not so much as a wheelbarrow 
could I get for my traps; everything was gone to the review. So I went 
too, thinking 1 might meet you there. I was then obliged to return to the 
harbour for the luggage.’ 

Then there was a welcoming of Captain Bob by pulling out his arms 
like drawers and shutting them again, smacking him on the back as if he 
were choking, holding him at arm’s length as if he were of too large type 
to read close. All which persecution Bob bore with a wide, genial smile 
that was shaken into fragments and scattered promiscuously among the 
spectators. 

‘Get a chair for ’n!’ said the miller to David, whom they had met in the 
fields and found to have got nothing worse by his absence than a slight 
slant in his walk. 

‘Never mind ~ 1 am not tired - 1 have been here ever so long,’ said Bob. 
‘And I But the chair having been placed behind him, and a smart touch 
in the hollow of a person’s knee by the edge of that piece of furniture 
having a tendency to make the person sit without further argument, Bob 
sank down dumb, and the others drew up other chairs at a convenient 
nearness for easy analytic vision and the subtler forms of good fellowship. 
The miller went about saying, ‘David, the nine best glasses from the 
corner cupboard!* - ‘David, the corkscrew!* - ‘David, whisk the tail of 
thy smock-frock round the inside of these quart pots afore you draw 
drink in ’em ~ they be an inch thick in dust!* - ‘David, lower that 
chimney-crook a couple of notches that the Hame may touch the bottom 
of the kettle, and light three more of the largest candles!* - ‘If you can’t 
get the cork out of the jar, David, bore a hole in the tub of Hollands that’s 
buried under the scroff in the fuel-house; d’ye hear? - Dan Brown left en 
there yesterday as a return for the little porker I gied en.’ 

When they had all had a thimbleful round, and the superfluous 
neighbours had reluctantly departed, one by one, the inmates gave their 
minds to the supper, which David had begun to serve up. 

‘What be you rolling back the tablecloth for, David?’ said the miller. 

‘Maister Bob have put down one of the under-sheets by mistake, and I 
thought you might not like it, sir, as there’s ladies present!* 

‘Faith, ’twas the first thing that came to hand,’ said Robert. ‘It seemed 
a tablecloth to me.’ 

‘Never mind - don’t pull off the things now he’s laid ’em down - let it 
bide,’ said the miller. ‘But where’s Widow Garland and Maidy Anne?’ 

‘They were here but a minute ago,’ said David. ‘Depend upon it they 
have slinked off ’cause they be shy.’ 

Thd miller at once went round to ask them to come back and sup with 
him; and while he was gone David told Bob in confidence what an 
excellent place he had for an old man. 
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‘Yes, Cap’n Bob, as I suppose I must call ye; Tvc worked for yer father 
these eight-and-thirty years, and we have always got on very well 
together. Trusts me with all the keys, lends me his sleeve-waistcoat, and 
leaves the house entirely to me. Widow Garland next door, too, is just the 
same with me, and treats me as if I was her own child.’ 

‘She must have married young to make you that, David.’ 

‘Yes, yes - I’m years older than she. ’Tis only my common way of 
speaking.’ 

Mrs Garland would not come in to supper, and the meal proceeded 
without her. Bob recommending to his father the dish he had cooked, in 
the manner of a householder to a stranger just come. The miller was 
anxious to know more about his son’s plans for the future, but would not 
for the present interrupt his eating, looking up from his own plate to 
appreciate Bob’s travelled way of putting English victuals out of sight, as 
he would have looked at a mill on improved principles. 

David had only just got the table clear, and set the plates in a row under 
the bakehouse table for the cats to lick, when the door was hastily opened, 
and Mrs Garland came in, looking concerned. 

‘1 have been waiting to hear the plates removed to tell you how 
frightened we are at something we hear at the back-door. It seems like 
robbers muttering; but when I look out there’s nobody there!’ 

‘This must be seen to,’ said the miller, rising promptly. ‘David, light 
the middle-sized lantern. I’ll go and search the garden.’ 

‘And I’ll go too,’ said his son, taking up a cudgel. ‘Lucky I’ve come 
home just in time!’ 

They went out stealthily, followed by the widow and Anne, who had 
been afraid to stay alone in the house under the circumstances. No sooner 
were they beyond the door when, sure enough, there was the muttering, 
almost close at hand, and low upon the ground, as from persons lying 
down in hiding. 

‘Bless my heart!’ said Bob, striking his head as though it were some 
enemy’s: ‘why, ’tis my luggage. I’d quite forgot it!’ 

‘What!’ asked his father. 

‘My luggage. Really, if it hadn’t been for Mrs Garland it would have 
stayed there all night, and they, poc^r things! would have been starved. 
I’ve got all sorts of articles for ye. You go inside, and I’ll bring ’em in. 
’Tis parrots that you hear a-muttering, Mrs Garland. You needn’t be 
afraid any more.’ 

‘Parrots?’ said the miller. ‘Well, I’m glad ’tis no worse. But how couldst 
forget so. Bob?’ 

The packages were taken in by David and Bob, and the first unfastened 
were three, wrapped in cloths, which being stripped off revealed three 
cages, with a gorgeous parrot in each. 

‘This one is for you, father, to hang up outside the door, and amuse 
us,’ said Bob. ‘He’ll talk very well, but he’s sleepy tonight. This other 
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one I brought along for any neighbour that would like to have him. His 
colours arc not so bright; but ’tis a good bird. If you would like to have 
him you are welcome to him,' he said, turning to Anne, who had been 
tempted forward by the birds. ‘You have hardly spoken yet. Miss Anne, 
but I recollect you very well. How much taller you have got, to be sure!' 

Anne said she was much obliged, but did not know what she could do 
with such a present. Mrs Garland accepted it for her, and the sailor went 
on ~ ‘Now this other bird I hardly know what to do with; but I dare say 
he’ll come in for something or other.’ 

‘He is by far the prettiest,’ said the widow'. ‘I would rather have it than 
the other, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bob, with embarrassment. ‘But the fact is, that bird will 
hardly do for ye, ma’am. He’s a hard swearer, to tell the truth; and 1 am 
afraid he’s too old to be broken of it.’ 

‘How dreadful!’ said Mrs Garland. 

‘We could keep him in the mill,’ suggested the miller. ‘It won’t matter 
about the grinder hearing him, for he can’t learn to cuss worse than he do 
already!’ 

‘The grinder shall have him, then,' said Bob. ‘The one I have given you, 
ma’am, has no harm in him at all. You might take him to church o’ 
Sundays as far as that goes.’ 

The sailor now untied a small wooden box about a foot square, 
perforated with holes. ‘Here are two marmosets,’ he continued. ‘You 
can’t see them tonight; but they arc beauties - the tufted sort.’ 

‘What’s a marmoset?’ said the miller. 

‘O, a little kind of monkey. They bite strangers rather hard, but you’ll 
soon get used to ’em.’ 

‘They are wrapped up in something, I declare,’ said Mrs Garland, 
peeping in through a chink. 

‘Yes, that’s my flannel shirt,’ said Bob apologetically. ‘They suffer 
terribly from cold in this climate, poor things! and I had nothing better 
to give them. Well, now, in this next box I’ve got things of different 
sorts.’ 

The latter was a regular seaman’s chest, and out of it he produced shells 
of many sizes and colours, carved ivories, queer little caskets, gorgeous 
feathers, and several silk handkerchiefs, which articles were spread out 
upon all the available tables and chairs till the house began to look like a 
bazaar. 

‘What a lovely shawl!’ exclaimed Widow Garland, in her interest 
forestalling the regular exhibition by looking into the box at what was 
coming. 

‘O yes,’ said the mate, pulling out a couple of the most bewitching 
shawls that eyes ever saw. ‘One of these I am going to give to that young 
lady I am shortly to be married to, you know, Mrs Garland. Has father 
told you about it? Matilda Johnson, of Southampton, that’s her name.’ 
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*Yc$, we know all about it,’ said the widow. 

‘Well, 1 shall give one of these shawls to her - because, of course, I 
ought to.’ 

‘Of course,’ said she. 

‘But the other one I’ve got no use for at all; and,’ he continued, looking 
round, ‘will you have it, Miss Anne? You refused the parrot, and you 
ought not to refuse this.’ 

Thank you,’ said Anne calmly, but much distressed; ‘but really I don’t 
want it, and couldn’t take it.’ 

‘But do have it!’ said Bob, in hurt tones, Mrs Garland being all the 
while on tenter-hooks lest Anne should persist in her absurd refusal. 

‘Why, there’s another reason why you ought to!’ said he, his face 
lighting up with recollections. ‘It never came into my head till this 
moment that 1 used to be your beau in a humble sort of way. Faith, so I 
did, and we used to meet at places sometimes, didn’t we? - that is, when 
you were not too proud; and once 1 gave you, or somebody else, a bit of 
my hair in fun.’ 

‘It was somebody else,’ said Anne quickly. 

‘Ah, perhaps it was,’ said Bob innocently. ‘But it was you I used to 
meet, or try to, lam sure. Well, I’ve never thought of that boyish time for 
years till this minute! I am sure you ought to accept some one gift, dear, 
out of compliment to those old times!’ 

Anne drew back and shook her head, for she would not trust her voice. 

‘Well, Mrs Garland, then you shall have it,’ said Bob, tossing the shawl 
to that ready receiver. ‘If you don’t, upon my life I will throw it out to the 
first beggar I see. Now, here’s a parcel of cap ribbons of the splendidest 
sort I could get. Have these - do, Anne!’ 

‘Yes, do,’ said Mrs Garland. 

‘I promised them to Matilda,’ continued Bob; ‘but I am sure she won’t 
want ’em, as she has got some of her own: and I would as soon see them 
upon your head, my dear, as upon hers.’ 

*I think you had better keep them for your bride if you have promised 
them to her,’ said Mrs Garland mildly. 

‘It wasn’t exactly a promise. I just said, “Til, there’s some cap ribbons 
in my box, if you would like to have them.’’ But she’s got enough things 
already for any bride in creation. Anne, now you shall have ’em ~ upon 
my soul you shall - or I’ll fling them down the mill-tail!’ 

Anne had meant to be perfectly firm in refusing everything, for reasons 
obvious even to that poor waif, the meanest capacity; but when it came 
to this point she was absolutely compelled to give in, and reluctantly 
received the cap ribbons in her arms, blushing fitfully, and with her lip 
trembling in a motion which she tried to exhibit as a smile. 

‘What would Tilly say if she knew!’ said the miller slily. 

‘Yes, indeed ~ and it is wrong of him!’ Anne instantly cried, tears 
running down her face as she threw the parcel of ribbons on the floor. 
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‘You’d better bestow your gifts where you bestow your 1-1-lovc, Mr 
Loveday - that’s what I say!* And Anne turned her back and went away. 

‘I’ll take them for her,’ said Mrs Garland, quickly picking up the parcel. 

‘Now that’s a pity,’ said Bob, looking regretfully after Anne. ‘1 didn’t 
remember that she was a quick-tempered sort of girl at all. Tell her, Mrs 
Garland, that I ask her pardon. But of course I didn’t know she was too 
proud to accept a little present - how should I? Upon my life if it wasn’t 
for Matilda I’d -- Well, that can’t be, of course.’ 

‘What’s this?’ said Mrs Garland, touching with her foot a large package 
that had been laid down by Bob unseen. 

‘That’s a bit of baccy for myself,’ said Robert meekly. 

The examination of presents at last ended, and the two families parted 
for the night. When they were alone, Mrs Garland said to Anne, ‘What 
a close girl you are! 1 am sure I never knew that Bob Loveday and you had 
walked together: you must have been mere children.’ 

‘O yes - so we were,’ said Anne, now quite recovered. ‘It was when we 
first came here, about a year after father died, We did not walk together 
in any regular way. You know I have never thought the Lovedays high 
enough for me. It was only just - nothing at all, and I had almost 
forgotten it.' 

It is to be hoped that somebody’s sins were forgiven her that night 
before she went to bed. 

When Bob and his father were left alone, the miller said, ‘Well, Robert, 
about this young woman of thine - Matilda what’s her name?’ 

‘Yes, father ~ Matilda Johnson. I was just going to tell ye about her.’ 

The miller nodded, and sipped his mug. 

‘Well, she is an excellent body,’ continued Bob; ‘that can truly be said 

- a real charmer, you know ~ a nice good comely young woman, a miracle 
of genteel breeding, you know, and all that. She can throw her hair into 
the nicest curls, and she’s got splendid gowns and hcadclothcs. In short, 
you might call her a land mermaid. She’ll make such a first-rate wife as 
there never was.’ 

‘No doubt she will,’ said the miller; ‘for I have never known thee 
wanting in sense in a jineral way.’ He turned his cup round on its axis till 
the handle had travelled a complete circle. ‘How long did you say in your 
letter that you had known her?’ 

‘A fortnight.’ 

‘Not uery long.’ 

‘It don’t sound long, ’tis true; and ’twas really longer ~ ’twas fifteen 
days and a quarter. But hang it, father, I could see in the twinkling of an 
eye that the girl would do. I know a woman well enough when I see her 

- I ought to, indeed, having been so much about the world. Now, for 
instance, there’s Widow Garland and her daughter. The girl is a nice little 
thing; but the old woman - O no!’ Bob shook his head. 

‘What of her?’ said his father, slightly shifting in his chair. 
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‘Well, she’s, she’s - I mean, I should never have chose her, you know. 
She’s of a nice disposition, and young for a widow with a grown-up 
daughter; but if all the men had been like me she would never have had 
a husband. I like her in some respects; but she’s a style of beauty I don’t 
care for.’ 

‘O, if ’tis only looks you arc thinking of,’ said the miller, much 
relieved, 'there’s nothing to be said, of course. Though there’s many a 
duchess worse-looking, if it comes to argument, as you would find, my 
son,’ he added, with a sense of having been mollified too soon. 

The mate’s thoughts were elsewhere by this time. 

'As to my marrying Matilda, thinks I, here’s one of the very genteelest 
sort, and I may as well do the job at once. So I chose her. She’s a dear girl; 
there’s nobody like her, search where you will.’ 

'How many did you choose her out from?’ inquired his father. 

‘Well, she was the only young woman I happened to know in 
Southampton, that’s true. But what of that? It would have been all the 
same if I had known a hundred.’ 

‘Her father is in business near the docks, I suppose?’ 

‘Well, no. In short, I didn’t see her father.’ 

‘Her mother?’ 

‘Her mother? No, I didn’t. I think her mother is dead; but she has got 
a very rich aunt living at Melchester. I didn’t see her aunt, because there 
wasn’t time to go; but of course we shall know her when we are married.’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course,’ said the miller, trying to feel quite satisfied. ‘And 
she will soon be here?’ 

‘Ay, she’s coming soon,’ said Bob. ‘She has gone to this aunt’s at 
Melchester to get her things packed, and suchlike, or she would have 
come with me. I am going to meet the coach at the King’s Arms, 
Casterbridge, on Sunday, at one o’clock. To show what a capital sort of 
wife she’ll be, I may tell you that she wanted to come by the Mercury, 
because ’tis a little cheaper than the other. But I said, “For once in your 
life do it well, and come by the Royal Mail, and I’ll pay.” I can have the 
pony and trap to fetch her, I suppose, as ’tis too far for her to walk?’ 

‘Of course you can. Bob, or anything else. And I’ll do all I can to give 
you a good wedding feast.’ 
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* XVI * 

They Make Ready for the Illustrious Stranger 


Preparations for Matilda’s welcome, and for the event which was to 
follow, at once occupied the attention of the mill. The miller and his man 
had but dim notions of housewifery on any large scale; so the great 
wedding cleaning was kindly supervised by Mrs Garland, Bob being 
mostly away during the day with his brother, the trumpet-major, on 
various errands, one of which was to buy paint and varnish for the gig 
that Matilda was to be fetched in. which he had determined to decorate 
with his own hands. 

By the widow’s direction the old familiar incrustation of shining dirt, 
imprinted along the back of the settle by the heads of countless jolly 
sitters, was scrubbed and scraped away; the brown circle round the nail 
whereon the miller hung his hat, stained by the brim in wet weather, was 
whitened over; the tawny smudges of bygone shoulders in the passage 
were removed without regard to a certain genial and historical value 
which they had acquired. The face of the clock, coated with verdigris as 
thick as a diachylon plaister, was rubbed till the figures emerged into day; 
while, inside the case of the same chronometer, the cobwebs that formed 
triangular hammocks, which the pendulum could hardly wade through, 
were cleared away at one swoop. 

Mrs Garland also assisted at the invasion of worm-eaten cupboards, 
where layers of ancient smells lingered on in the stagnant air, and recalled 
to the reflective nose the many good things that had been kept there. The 
upper floors were scrubbed with such abundance of water that the old- 
established death-watches, wood-lice, and flour-worms were all drowned, 
the suds trickling down into the room below in so lively and novel a 
manner as to convey the romantic notion that the miller lived in a cave 
with dripping stalactites. 

They moved what had never been moved before ~ the oak coffer, 
containing the miller’s wardrobe - a tremendous weight, what with its 
locks, hinges, nails, dirt, framework, and the hard stratification of old 
jackets, waistcoats, and knee-breeches at the bottom, never disturbed 
since the miller’s wife died, and half pulverized by the moths, whose 
flattened skeletons lay amid the mass in thousands. 

it fairly makes my back open and shut!’ said Loveday, as, in obedience 
to Mrs Garland’s direction, he lifted one comer, the grinder and David 
assisting at the others. ‘All together: speak when ye be going to heave. 
Now!’ 

The pot covers and skimmers were brought to such a state that, on 
examining them, the beholder was not conscious of utensils, but of his 
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own face in a condition of hideous elasticity. The broken clock-line was 
mended, the kettles rocked, the creeper nailed up, and a new handle put 
to the warming-pan. The large household lantern was cleaned out, after 
three years of uninterrupted accumulation, the operation yielding a 
conglomerate of candle-snuffs, candle-ends, remains of matches, lamp¬ 
black, and eleven ounces and a half of good grease - invaluable as dubbing 
for skitty boots and ointment for cart-wheels. 

Everybody said that the mill residence had not been so thoroughly 
scoured for twenty years. The miller and David looked on with a sort of 
awe tempered by gratitude, tacitly admitting by their gaze that this was 
beyond what they had ever thought of. Mrs Garland supervised all with 
disinterested benevolence. It would never have done, she said, for his 
future daughter-in-law to see the house in its original state. She would 
have taken a dislike to him, and perhaps to Bob likewise. 

‘Why don’t ye come and live here with me, and then you would be able 
to sec to it at all times?’ said the miller as she bustled about again. To 
which she answered that she was considering the matter, and might in 
good time. He had previously informed her that his plan was to put Bob 
and his wife in the part of the house that she, Mrs Garland, occupied, as 
soon as she chose to enter his, which relieved her of any fear of being 
incommoded by Matilda. 

The cooking for the wedding festivities was on a proportionate scale of 
thoroughness. They killed the four supernumerary chickens that had just 
begun to crow, and the little curly-tailed barrow pig, in preference to the 
sow; not having been put up fattening for more than five weeks it was 
excellent small meat, and therefore more delicate and likely to suit a 
town-bred lady’s taste than the large one, which, having reached the 
weight of fourteen score, might have been a little gross to a cultured 
palate. There were also provided a cold chine, stuffed veal, and two 
pigeon pies. Also thirty rings of black-pot, a dozen of white-pot, and ten 
knots of tender and well-washed chitterlings, cooked plain, in case she 
should like a change. 

As additional reserves there were sweetbreads, and five milts, sewed up 
at one side in the form of a chrysalis, and stuffed with thyme, sage, 
parsley, mint, groats, rice, milk, chopped egg, and other ingredients. 
They were afterwards roasted before a slow fire, and eaten hot. 

The business of chopping so many herbs for the various stuffings was 
found to be aching work for women; and David, the miller, the grinder, 
and the grinder’s boy being fully occupied in their proper branches, and 
Bob being very busy painting the gig and touching up the harness, 
Loveday called in a friendly dragoon of John’s regiment who was passing 
by, and he, being a muscular man, willingly chopped all the afternoon 
for a quart of strong, judiciously administered, and all other victuals 
found, taking off his jacket and gloves, rolling up his shirt-sleeves and 
unfastening his collar in an honourable and energetic way. 
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All windfalls and maggot-cored codlins were excluded from the apple 
pies; and as there was no known dish large enough for the purpose, the 
puddings were stirred up in the milking-pail, and boiled in the three- 
legged bell-metal crock, of great weight and antiquity, which every 
travelling tinker for the previous thirty years had tapped with his stick, 
coveted, made a bid for, and often attempted to steal. 

In the liquor line Loveday laid in an ample barrel of Casterbridge 
‘strong beer’. This renowned drink ~ now almost as much a thing of the 
past as Falstaff’s favourite beverage - was not only well calculated to win 
the hearts of soldiers blown dry and dusty by residence in tents on a hill¬ 
top, but of any wayfarer whatever in that land. It was of the nicest beautiful 
colour that the eye of an artist in beer could desire; full in body, yet brisk 
as a volcano; piquant, yet without a twang; luminous as an autumn 
sunset; free from streakiness of taste; but. finally, rather heady. The 
masses worshipped it, the minor gentry loved it more than wine, and by 
the most illustrious county families it was not despised. Anybody brought 
up for being drunk and disorderly in the streets of its natal borough, had 
only to prove that he was a stranger to the place and its liquor to be 
honourably dismissed by the magistrates, as one overtaken in a fault that 
no man could guard against who entered the town unawares. 

In addition, Mr Loveday also tapped a hogshead of fine cider that he 
had had mellowing in the house for several months, having bought it of 
an honest down-country man, who did not colour, for any special 
occasion like the present. It had been pressed from fruit judiciously chosen 
by an old hand - Horner and Clceves apples for the body, a few Tom- 
Putts for colour, and just a dash of Old Five-corners for sparkle - a 
selection originally made to please the palate of a well-known temperate 
earl who was a regular cider-drinker, and lived to be eighty-eight. 

On the morning of the Sunday appointed for her coming Captain Bob 
Loveday set out to meet his bride. He had been all the week engaged in 
painting the gig, assisted by his brother at odd times, and it now appeared 
of a gorgeous yellow, with blue streaks, and tassels at the corners, and 
red wheels outlined with a darker shade. He put in the pony at half past 
eleven, Anne looking at him from the door as he packed himself into the 
vehicle and drove off. There may be young women who look out at 
young men driving to meet their brides as Anne looked at Captain Bob, 
and yet are quite indifferent to the circumstances; but they are not often 
met with. 

So much dust had been raised on the highway by traffic resulting 
from the presence of the Court at the town further on, that brambles 
hanging from the fence, and giving a friendly scratch to the wanderer’s 
face, were dingy as church cobwebs; and the grass on the margin had 
assumed a paper-shaving hue. Bob’s father had wished him to take 
David, lest, from want of recent experience at the whip, he should 
meet with any mishap; but, picturing to himself the awkwardness of 
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three in such circumstances. Bob would not hear of this; and nothing 
more serious happened to his driving than that the wheel-marks 
formed two serpentine lines along the road during the first mile or 
two, before he had got his hand in, and that the horse shied at a 
milestone, a piece of paper, a sleeping tramp, and a wheelbarrow, just 
to make use of the opportunity of being in bad hands. 

He entered Casterbridge between twelve and one, and, putting up at 
the Old Greyhound, walked on to the Bow. Here, rather dusty on the 
ledges of his clothes, he stood and waited while the people in their best 
summer dresses poured out of the three churches round him. When they 
had all gone, and a smell of cinders and gravy had spread down the 
ancient high-street, and the pie-dishes from adjacent bakehouses had all 
travelled past, he saw the mail coach rise above the arch of Grey s Bridge, 
a quarter of a mile distant, surmounted by swaying knobs, which proved 
to be the heads of the outside travellers. 

‘That s the way for a man's bride to come to him!' said Robert to 
himself with a feeling of poetry; and as the horn sounded and the horses 
clattered up the street he walked down to the inn. The knot of hostlers 
and inn-servants had gathered, the horses were dragged from the vehicle, 
and the passengers for Casterbridge began to descend. Captain Bob eyed 
them over, looked inside, looked outside again; to his disappointment 
Matilda was not there, nor her boxes, nor anything that was hers. Neither 
coachman nor guard had seen or heard of such a person at Melchester; 
and Bob walked slowly away. 

Depressed by forebodings to an extent which took away nearly a third 
of his appetite, he sat down in the parlour of the Old Greyhound to a slice 
from the family joint of the landlord. This gentleman, who dined in his 
shirt-sleeves, partly because it was August, arid partly from a sense that 
they would not be so fit for public view further on in the week, suggested 
that Bob should wait till three or four that afternoon, when the road- 
waggon would arrive, as the lost lady might have preferred that mode of 
conveyance; and when Bob appeared rather hurt at the suggestion, the 
landlord's wife assured him, as a woman who knew good life, that many 
genteel persons travelled in that way during the present high price of 
provisions. Loveday, who knew little of travelling by land, readily 
accepted her assurance and resolved to wait. 

Wandering up and down the pavement, or leaning against some hot 
wall between the waggon-office and the corner of the street above, he 
passed the time away. It was a still, sunny, drowsy afternoon, and scarcely 
a soul was visible in the length and breadth of the street. The office was 
not far from All Saints’ Church, and the church-windows being open, he 
could hear the afternoon service from where he lingered as distinctly as 
if he had been one of the congregation. Thus he was mentally conducted 
through the Psalms, through the first and second lessons, through the 
burst of fiddles and clarionets which announced the evening-hymn, and 
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well into the sermon, before any signs of the waggon could be seen upon 
the London road. 

The afternoon sermons at this church being of a dry and metaphysical 
nature at that date, it was by a special providence that the waggon-office 
was placed near the ancient fabric, so that whenever the Sunday waggon 
was late, which it always was in hot weather, in cold weather, in wet 
weather, and in weather of almost every other sort, the rattle, dismount¬ 
ing, and swearing outside completely drowned the parson’s voice within, 
and sustained the flagging interest of the congregation at precisely the 
right moment. No sooner did the charity children begin to writhe on 
their benches, and adult snores grow audible, than the waggon arrived. 

Captain Loveday felt a kind of sinking in his poetry at the possibility 
of her for whom they had made such preparations being in the slow, 
unwieldy vehicle which crunched its way towards him; but he would not 
give in to the weakness. Neither would he walk down the street to meet 
the waggon, lest she should not be there. At last the broad wheels drew 
up against the kerb, the waggoner with his white smock-frock, and whip 
as long as a fishing-line, descended from the pony on which he rode 
alongside, and the six broad-chested horses backed from their collars and 
shook themselves. In another moment something showed forth, and he 
knew that Matilda was there. 

Bob felt three cheers rise within him as she stepped down; but it being 
Sunday he did not utter them. In dress, Miss Johnson passed his 
expectations - a green and white gown, with long, tight sleeves, a green 
silk handkerchief round her neck and crossed in front, a green parasol, 
and green gloves. It was strange enough to see this verdant caterpillar 
turn out of a road-waggon, and gracefully shake herself free from the bits 
of straw and fluff which would usually gather on the raiment of the 
grandest travellers by that vehicle. 

‘But, my dear Matilda,’ said Bob, when he had kissed her three times 
with much publicity - the practical step he had determined on seeming 
to demand that these things should no longer be done in a corner ~ ‘my 
dear Matilda, why didn’t you come by the coach, having the money for’t 
and all?’ 

‘That’s my scrimping!’ said Matilda in a delightful gu.sh. ‘I know 
you won’t be offended when you know 1 did it to save against a rainy 
day!’ 

Bob, of course, was not offended, though the glory of meeting her had 
been less; and even if vexation were possible, it would have been out of 
place to say so. Still, he would have experienced no little surprise had he 
learnt the real reason of his Matilda’s change of plan. That angel had, in 
short, so wildly spent Bob’s and her own money in the adornment of her 
person before setting out, that she found herself without a sufficient 
margin for her fare by coach, and had scrimped from sheer necessity. 

‘Well, I have got the trap out at the Greyhound,’ said Bob. ‘I don’t 
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know whether it will hold your luggage and us too; but it looked more 
respectable than the waggon on a Sunday, and if there’s not room for the 
boxes I can walk alongside.’ 

*I think there will be room,* said Miss Johnson mildly. And it was soon 
very evident that she spoke the truth; for when her property was deposited 
on the pavement, it consisted of a trunk about eighteen inches long, and 
nothing more. 

‘O ~ that’s all!’ said Captain Loveday, surprised. 

‘That’s all,’ said the young woman assuringly. ‘I didn’t want to give 
trouble, you know, and what I have besides 1 have left at my aunt’s.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ he answered readily. ‘And as it’s no bigger, I can carry 
it in my hand to the inn, and so it will be no trouble at all.’ 

He caught up the little box, and they went side by side to the 
Greyhound; and in ten minutes they were trotting up the Southern Road. 

Bob did not hurry the horse, there being many things to say and hear, 
for which the present situation was admirably suited. The sun shone 
occasionally into Matilda’s face as they drove on, its rays picking out all 
her features to a great nicety. Her eyes would have been called brown, but 
they were really eel-colour, like many other nice brown eyes; they were 
well-shaped and rather bright, though they had more of a broad shine 
than a sparkle. She had a firm, sufficient nose, which seemed to say of 
itself that it was good as noses go. She had rather a picturesque way of 
wrapping her upper in her lower lip, so that the red of the latter showed 
strongly. Whenever she gazed against the sun towards the distant hills, 
she brought into her forehead, without knowing it, three short vertical 
lines - not there at other times -- giving her for the moment rather a hard 
look. And in turning her head round to a far angle, to stare at something 
or other that he pointed out, the drawn flesh of her neck became a mass 
of lines. But Bob did not look at these things, which, of course, were of 
no significance; for had she not told him, when they compared ages, that 
she was a little over two-and-twenty? 

As Nature was hardly invented at this early point of the century, Bob’s 
Matilda could not say much about the glamour of the hills, or the 
shimmering of the foliage, or the wealth of glory in the distant sea, as she 
would doubtless have dtme had she lived later on; but she did her best to 
be interesting, asking Bob about matters of social interest in the 
neighbourhood, to which she seemed quite a stranger. 

‘Is your watering-place a large city?’ she inquired when they mounted 
the hill where the Overcombe folk had waited for the King. 

*Bless you, my dear - no! ’Twould be nothing if it wasn’t for the Royal 
Family, and the lords and ladies, and the regiments of soldiers, and the 
frigates, and the King’s messengers, and the actors and actresses, and the 
games that go on.’ 

At the words ‘actors and actresses’, the innocent young thing pricked 
up her ears. 
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‘Does Elliston pay as good salaries this summer as in ~ ?’ 

‘0» you know about it then? I thought 

‘O no, no! I have heard of Budmouth - read in the papers, you know, 
dear Robert, about the doings there, and the actors and actresses, you 
know.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I see. Well, I have been away from England a long time, and 
don’t know much about the theatre in the town; but I’ll take you there 
some day. Would it be a treat to you?’ 

*0, an amazing treat!’ said Miss Johnson, with an ecstasy in which a 
close observer might have discovered a tinge of ghastliness. 

‘You’ve never been into one perhaps, dear?’ 

‘N-never,’ said Matilda flatly. ‘Whatever do I see yonder - a row of 
white things on the down?’ 

‘Yes, that’s a part of the encampment above Overcombe. Lots of 
soldiers are encamped about here; those are the white tops of their tents.’ 

He pointed to a wing of the camp that had become visible. Matilda was 
much interested. 

‘It will make it very lively for us,* he added, ‘especially as John is 
there.’ 

She thought so too, and thus they chatted on. 


* XVII * 

Two Fainting Fits and a Bewilderment 


Meanwhile Miller Loveday was expecting the pair with interest; and 
about five o’clock, after repeated outlooks, he saw two specks the size 
of caraway seeds on the far line of ridge where the sunlit white of the 
road met the blue of the sky. Then the remainder parts of Boh and his 
lady became visible, and then the whole vehicle, end on, and he heard 
the dry rattle of the wheels on the dusty road. Miller Loveday’s plan, 
as far as he had formed any, was that Robert and his wife should live 
with him in the mill-house until Mrs Garland made up her mind to 
join him there; in which event her present house would be made over 
to the young couple. Upon all grounds, he wished to welcome 
becomingly the woman of his son’s choice, and came forward promptly 
as they drew up at the door. 
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‘What a lovely place you’ve got here!’ said Miss Johnson, when the 
miller had received her from the captain. *A real stream of water, a real 
mill-wheel, and real fowls, and everything!’ 

‘Yes, ’tis real enough,’ said Loveday, looking at the river with balanced 
sentiments; ‘and so you will say when you’ve lived here a bit as mis’ess, 
and had the trouble of claning the furniture.’ 

At this Miss Johnson looked modest, and continued to do so till Anne, 
not knowing they were there, came round the corner of the house, with 
her prayer-book in her hand, having just arrived from church. Bob turned 
and smiled to her, at which Miss Johnson looked glum. How long she 
would have remained in that phase is unknown, for just then her ears 
were assailed by a loud bass note from the other side, causing her to jump 
round. 

*0 la! what dreadful thing is it?’ she exclaimed, and beheld a cow of 
Loveday’s, of the name of Crumplcr, standing close to her shoulder. It 
being about milking-time, she had come to look up David and hasten on 
the operation. 

‘O, what a horrid bull! - it did frighten me so. I hope I shan’t faint,’ 
said Matilda. 

The miller immediately used the formula which has been uttered by 
the proprietors of livestock ever since Noah’s time. ‘She won’t hurt ye. 
Hoosh, Grumpier! She’s as timid as a mouse, ma’am.’ 

But as Grumpier persisted in making another terrific inquiry for David, 
Matilda could not help closing her eyes and saying, ‘O, I shall be gored 
to death!’ her head falling back upon Bob’s shoulder, which - seeing the 
urgent circumstances, and knowing her delicate nature - he had provi¬ 
dentially placed in a position to catch her. Anne Garland, who had been 
standing at the corner of the house, not knowing whether to go back or 
come on, at this felt her womanly sympathies aroused. She ran and dipped 
her handkerchief into the splashing mill-tail, and with it damped Matilda’s 
face. But as her eyes still remained closed, Bob, to increase the effect, 
took the handkerchief from Anne and wrung it out on the bridge of 
Matilda’s nose, whence it ran over the rest of her face in a stream. 

‘O, Gaptain Loveday!’ said Anne, ‘the water is running over her green 
silk handkerchief, and into her pretty reticule!’ 

‘There - if I didn’t think so!’ exclaimed Matilda, opening her eyes, 
starting up, and promptly pulling out her own handkerchief, with which 
she wiped away the drops, and an unimportant trifle of her complexion, 
assisted by Anne, who, in spite of her background of antagonistic 
emotions, could not help being interested. 

‘That’s right!’ said the miller, his spirits reviving with the revival of 
Matilda. ‘The lady is not used to country life; are you, ma’am?’ 

*I am not,’ replied the sufferer. ‘All is so strange about here!’ 

Suddenly there spread into the firmament, from the direction of the 
down: 
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Ra, ta, ta! Ta-ta-ta-ta-ta! Ra, ta, ta! 

‘O dear, dear! more hideous country sounds, 1 suppose?' she inquired, 
with another start. 

‘O no,’ said the miller cheerfully. ‘ ’Tis only my son John’s trumpeter 
chaps at the camp of dragoons just above us, a-blowing Mess, or Feed, 
or Picket, or some other of their vagaries. John will be much pleased to 
tell you the meaning on’t when he comes down. He’s trumpet-major, as 
you may know, ma’am.’ 

‘O yes; you mean Captain Loveday’s brother. Dear Bob has mentioned 
him.' 

if you come round to Widow Garland’s side of the house, you can see 
the camp,’ said the miller. 

‘Don’t force her; she’s tired with her long journey,’ said Mrs Garland 
humanely, the widow having come out in the general wish to see Captain 
Bob’s choice. Indeed, they all behaved towards her as if .she were a tender 
exotic, which their crude country manners might seriously injure. 

She went into the house, accompanied by Mrs Garland and her 
daughter; though before leaving Bob she managed to whisper in his ear, 
‘Don’t tell them I came by waggon, will you, dear?’ - a request which 
was quite needless, for Bob had long ago determined to keep that a dead 
secret; not because it was an uncommon mode of travel, but simply that 
it was hardly the usual conveyance for a gorgeous lady to her bridal. 

As the men had a feeling that they would be superfluous indoors just 
at present, the miller assisted David in taking the horse round to the 
stables. Bob following, and leaving Matilda to the women. Indoors, Miss 
Johnson admired everything: the new parrots and marmosets, the black 
beams of the ceiling, the double-corner cupboard with the glass doors, 
through which gleamed the remainders of sundry china sets acquired by 
Bob’s mother in her housekeeping ~ two-handled sugar-basins, no- 
handled tea-cups, a tea-pot like a pagoda, and a cream-jug in the form of 
a spotted cow. This sociability in their visitor was returned by Mrs 
Garland and Anne; and Miss Johnson’s pleasing habit of partly dying 
whenever she heard any unusual bark or bellow added to her piquancy in 
their eyes. But conversation, as such, was naturally at first of a nervous, 
tentative kind, in which, as in the works of some minor poets, the sense 
was considerably led by the sound. 

‘You get the sea-breezes here, no doubt?’ 

‘O yes, dear; when the wind is that way.’ 

‘Do you like windy weather?’ 

‘Yes; though not now, for it blows down the young apples.’ 

‘Apples are plentiful, it seems. You country-folk call St Swithin’s their 
christening day, if it rains?’ 

‘Yes, dear. Ah me! I have not been to a christening for these many 
years; the baby’s name was George, I remember - after the King.’ 
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‘I hear that King George is still staying at the town here. I hope he’ll 
stay till I have seen him!’ 

‘He’ll wait till the com turns yellow; he always does.’ 

‘How oery fashionable yellow is getting for gloves just now!’ 

‘Yes. Some persons wear them to the elbow, I hear.’ 

*Do they? I was not aware of that. I struck my elbow last week so hard 
against the door of my aunt’s mansion that I feel the ache now.’ 

Before they were quite overwhelmed by the interest of this discourse, 
the miller and Bob came in. In truth, Mrs Garland found the office in 
which he had placed her - that of introducing a strange woman to a 
house which was not the widow’s own ~ a rather awkward one, and 
yet almost a necessity. There was no woman belonging to the house 
except that wondrous compendium of usefulness, the intermittent 
maid-servant, whom Loveday had, for appearances, borrowed from 
Mrs Garland, and Mrs Garland was in the habit of borrowing from 
the girl’s mother. And as for the demi-woman David, he had been 
informed as peremptorily as Pharaoh’s baker that the office of house¬ 
maid and bedrnaker was taken from him, and would be given to this 
girl till the wedding was over, and Bob’s wife took the management 
into her own hands. 

They all sat down to high tea, Anne and her mother included, and the 
captain sitting next to Miss Johnson. Anne had put a brave face upon the 
matter - outwardly, at least ~ and seemed in a fair way of subduing any 
lingering sentiment which Bob’s return had revived. During the evening, 
and while they still sat over the meal, John came down on a hurried visit, 
as he had promised, ostensibly on purpose to be introduced to his 
intended sister-in-law, but much more to get a word and a smile from his 
beloved Anne. Before they saw him, they heard the trumpet-major’s 
smart step coming round the corner of the house, and in a moment his 
form darkened the door. As it was Sunday, he appeared in his full-dress 
laced coat, white waistcoat and breeches, and towering plume, the latter 
of which he instantly lowered, as much from necessity as good manners, 
the beam in the mill-house ceiling having a tendency to smash and ruin 
all such head-gear without warning. 

‘John, we’ve been hoping you would come down,’ said the miller, ‘and 
so wc have kept the tay about on purpose. Draw up, and speak to Mrs 
Matilda Johnson . . . Ma’am, this is Robert’s brother.’ 

‘Your humble servant, ma’am,’ said the trumpet-major gallantly. 

As it was getting dusk in the low, small-paned room, he instinctively 
moved towards Miss Johnson as he spoke, who sat with her back to the 
window. He had no sooner noticed her features than his helmet nearly 
fell from his hand; his face became suddenly fixed, and his natural 
complexion took itself off, leaving a greenish yellow in its stead. The 
young person, on her part, had no sooner looked closely at him than she 
said weakly, ‘Robert’s brother!’ and changed colour yet more rapidly than 
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the soldier had done. The faintness, previously half counterfeit, seized on 
her now in real earnest. 

‘I don’t feel well,’ she said, suddenly rising by an effort. ‘This warm 
day has quite upset me!’ 

There was a regular collapse of the tea-party, like that of the Hamlet 
play scene. Bob seized his sweetheart and carried her upstairs, the miller 
exclaiming, ‘Ah, she’s terribly worn by the journey! I thought she was 
when [ saw her nearly go off at the blare of the cow. No woman would 
have been frightened at that if she’d been up to her natural strength.’ 

‘That, and being so very shy of men, too, must have made John’s 
handsome regimentals quite overpowering to her, poor thing!’ added Mrs 
Garland, following the catastrophic young lady upstairs, whose indis¬ 
position was this time beyond question. And yet, by some perversity of 
the heart, she was as eager now to make light of her faintness as she had 
been to make much of it two or three hours ago. 

The miller and John stood like straight sticks in the room the others 
had quitted, John’s face being hastily turned towards a caricature of 
Buonaparte on the wall that he had not seen more than a hundred and 
fifty times before. 

‘Come, sit down and have a dish of tea, anyhow,’ said his father at last. 
‘She’ll soon be right again, no doubt.’ 

‘Thanks; I don’t want any tea,’ said John quickly. And, indeed, he did 
not, for he was in one gigantic ache from head to foot. 

The light had been too dim for anybody to notice his amazement; and 
not knowing where to vent it, the trumpet-major said he was going out 
for a minute. He hastened to the bakehouse; but David being there, he 
went to the pantry; but the maid being there, he went to the cart-shed; 
but a couple of tramps being there, he went behind a row of French beans 
in the garden, where he let off an ejaculation the most pious that he had 
uttered that Sabbath day: ‘Heaven! what’s to be done!’ 

And then he walked wildly about the paths of the dusky garden, where 
the trickling of the brooks seemed loud by comparison with the stillness 
around; treading recklessly on the cracking snails that had come forth to 
feed, and entangling his spurs in the long grass till the rowels were 
choked with its blades. Presently he heard another person approach¬ 
ing, and his brother’s shape appeared between the stubbard tree and the 
hedge. 

‘O, is it you?’ said the mate. 

‘Yes. I am - taking a little air. 

‘She is getting round nicely again; and as I am not wanted indoors just 
now, I am going into the village to call upon a friend or two I have not 
been able to speak to as yet.’ 

John took his brother Bob’s hand. Bob rather wondered why. 

‘All right, old boy,’ he said. ‘Going into the village? You’ll be back 
again, I suppose, before it gets very late?’ 
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‘O yes,’ said Captain Bob cheerfully, and passed out of the garden. 
John allowed his eyes to follow his brother till his shape could not be 
seen, and then he turned and again walked up and down. 


* XVIII * 

The Nij^ht After the Arrival 


John continued his sad and heavy pace till walking seemed too old and 
worn-out a way of showing sorrow so new, and he leant himself against 
the fork of an apple-tree like a log. There the trumpet-major remained for 
a considerable time, his face turned towards the house, whose ancient, 
many-chimneyed outline rose against the darkened sky, and just shut out 
from his view the camp above. But faint noises coming thence from 
horses restless at the pickets, and from visitors taking their leave, 
recalled its existence, and reminded him that, in consequence of Matilda’s 
arrival, he had obtained leave for the night - a fact which, owing to the 
startling emotions that followed his entry, he had not yet mentioned to 
his friends. 

While abstractedly considering how he could best use that privilege 
under the new circumstances which had arisen, he heard Farmer Derriman 
drive up to the front door and hold a conversation with his father. The 
old man had at last apparently brought the tin box of private papers that 
he wished the miller to take charge of du»-ing Derriman’s absence; and it 
being a calm night, John could hear, though he little heeded, Uncle 
Benjy’s reiterated supplications to Loveday to keep it safe from fire and 
thieves. Then Uncle Benjy left, and John’s father went upstairs to deposit 
the box in a place of security, the whole proceeding reaching John’s 
preoccupied comprehension merely as voices during sleep. 

The next thing was the appearance of a light in the bedroom which had 
been assigned to Matilda Johnson. This effectually aroused the trumpet- 
major, and with a stealthiness unusual in him he went indoors. No light 
was in the lower rooms, his father, Mrs Garland, and Anne having gone 
out on the bridge to look at the new' moon. John went upstairs on tip-toe, 
and along the uneven passage till he came to her door. It was standing 
ajar, a band of candlelight shining across the passage and up the opposite 
wall. As soon as he entered the radiance he saw her. She was standing 
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Clasped behind her head in abstraction, and the light falling full upon her 
face. 

'I must speak to you,’ said the trumpet-major. 

She started, turned and grew paler than before; and then, as if moved 
by a sudden impulse, she swung the door wide open, and, coming out, 
said quite collectedly and with apparent pleasantness, ‘O yes; you arc my 
Bob’s brother! 1 didn’t, for a moment, recognize you.’ 

‘But you do now?’ 

‘As Bob’s brother.’ 

‘You have not seen me before?’ 

‘I have not,’ she answered, with a face as impassible as Talleyrand’s. 

‘Good God!’ 

‘I have not!’ .she repeated. 

‘Nor any of the —th Dragoons? Captain Jolly, for instance?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You mistake; I’ll remind you of particulars,’ he said drily. And he did 
remind her at some length. 

‘Never!’ she said desperately. 

But she had miscalculated her staying powers, and her adversary’s 
character. Five minutes after that she was in tears, and the conversation 
had resolved itself into words, which, on the soldier’s part, were of the 
nature of commands, tempered by pity, and were a mere scries of 
entreaties on hers. 

The whole scene did not last ten minutes. When it was over, the trumpet- 
major walked from the doorway where they had been standing, and brushed 
moisture from his eyes. Reaching a dark lumber-room, he stood still there 
to calm himself, and then descended by a Flcmish-laddcr to the bakehouse, 
instead of by the front stairs. He found that the others, including Bob, had 
gathered in the parlour during his absence and lighted the candles. 

Miss Johnson, having sent down some time before John re-entered the 
house to say that she would prefer to keep her room that evening, was not 
expected to join them, and on this account Bob showed less than his 
customary liveliness. The miller, wishing to keep up his son’s spirits, 
expressed his regret that, it being Sunday night, they could have no songs 
to make the evening cheerful; when Mrs Garland proposed that they 
should sing psalms which, by choosing lively tunes and not thinking of 
the words, would be almost as good as ballads. 

This they did, the trumpet-major appearing to join in with the rest; but 
as a matter of fact no sound came from his moving lips. His mind was in 
such a state that he derived no pleasure even from Anne Garland’s 
presence, though he held a corner of the same book with her, and was 
treated in a winsome way which it was not her usual practice to indulge 
in. She saw that his mind was clouded, and, far from guessing the reason 
why, was doing her best to clear it. 
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At length the Garlands found that it was the hour for them to leave, and 
John Loveday at the same time wished his father and Bob good night, 
and went as far as Mrs Garland’s door with her. 

He had said not a word to show that he was free to remain out of camp, 
for the reason that there was painful work to be done, which it would be 
best to do in secret and alone. He lingered near the house till its reflected 
window-lights ceased to glimmer upon the mill-pond, and all within the 
dwelling was dark and still. Then he entered the garden and waited there 
till the back door opened, and a woman’s figure timorously came forward. 
John Loveday at once went up to her, and they began to talk in low yet 
dissentient tones. 

They had conversed about ten minutes, and were parting as if they had 
come to some painful arrangement. Miss Johnson sobbing bitterly, when 
a head stealthily arose above the dense hedgerow, and in a moment a 
shout burst from its owner. 

‘Thieves! thieves! - my tin box! - thieves! thieves!’ 

Matilda vanished into the house, and John Loveday hastened to the 
hedge. ‘For heaven’s sake, hold your tongue, Mr Derriman!’ he exclaimed. 

‘My tin box!’ said Uncle Benjy. ‘O, only the trumpet-major!’ 

‘Your box is safe enough, I assure you. It was only’ - here the trumpet- 
major gave vent to an artificial laugh - ‘only a sly bit of courting, you 
know.’ 

‘Ha, ha, I see!’ said the relieved old squireen. ‘Courting Miss Anne! 
Then you’ve ousted my nephew, trumpet-major! Well, so much the 
better. As for myself, the truth on’t is that I haven’t been able to go to bed 
easy, for thinking that possibly your father might not take care of what 
I put under his charge; and at last I thought I would just step over and see 
if all was safe here before I turned in. And when I saw your two shapes 
my poor nerves magnified ye to housebreakers, and Boneys, and I don’t 
know what all.’ 

‘You have alarmed the house,’ said the trumpet-major, hearing the 
clicking of flint and steel in his father’s bedroom, followed in a moment 
by the rise of a light in the window of the same apartment. ‘You have got 
me into difficulty,’ he added gloomily, as his father opened the casement. 

‘I am sorry for that,’ said Uncle Benjy. ‘But step back; I’ll put it all 
right again.’ 

‘What, for heaven’s sake, is the matter?’ said the miller, his tasselled 
nightcap appearing in the opening. 

‘Nothing, nothing!’ said the farmer. ‘I was uneasy about my few bonds 
and documents, and I walked this way, miller, before going to bed, as 1 
start from home tomorrow morning. When I came down by your garden- 
hedge, I thought I saw thieves, but it turned out to be - to be 

Here a lump of earth from the trumpet-major’s hand struck Uncle 
Benjy in the back as a reminder. 

‘To be - the bough of a cherry-tree a-waving in the wind. Good night.’ 
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‘No thieves are like to try my house/ said Miller Loveday. ‘Now don’t 
you come alarming us like this again, farmer, or you shall keep your box 
yourself, begging your pardon for saying so. Good night t* yc!’ 

‘Miller, will ye just look, since I am here - just look and see if the box 
is all right? there’s a good man! I am old, you know, and my poor remains 
are not what my original self was. Look and see if it is where you put it, 
there’s a good, kind man.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the miller good-humouredly. 

‘Neighbour Loveday! on second thoughts I will take my box home 
again, after all, if you don’t mind. You won’t deem it ill of me? I have no 
suspicion, of course; but now I think on’t there’s rivalry between my 
nephew and your son; and if Festus should take it into his head to set your 
house on fire in his enmity, ’twould be bad for my deeds and documents. 
No offence, miller, but I’ll take the box, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Faith! I don’t mind,’ said Loveday. ‘But your nephew had better think 
twice before he lets his enmity take that colour.’ Receding from the 
window, he took the candle to a back part of the room and soon 
reappeared with the tin box. 

‘1 won’t trouble yc to dress,’ said Derriman considerately; ‘let en down 
by anything you have at hand.’ 

The box was lowered by a cord, and the old man clasped it in his arms. 
‘Thank ye!’ he said with heartfelt gratitude. ‘Good night!’ 

The miller replied and ckm*d the window, and the light went out. 

‘There, now I hope you are satisfied, sir?’ said the trumpet-major. 

‘Quite, quite!’ said Derriman; and, leaning on his walking-stick, he 
pursued his lonely way. 

That night Anne lay awake in her bed, musing on the traits of the new 
friend who had come to her neighbour’s house. She would not be critical, 
it was ungenerous and wrong; but she could not help thinking of what 
interested her. And were there, she silently asked, in Miss Johnson’s mind 
and person such rare qualities as placed that lady altogether beyond 
comparison with herself? O yes, there must be; for had not Captain Bob 
singled out Matilda from among all other women, herself included? Of 
course, with his world-wide experience, he knew best. 

When the moon had set, and only the summer stars thrc'w their light 
into the great damp garden, she fancied that she heard voices in that 
direction. Perhaps they were the voices of Bob and Matilda taking a 
lover’s walk before retiring. If so, how sleepy they would be next day, 
and how absurd it was of Matilda to pretend she was tired! Ruminating 
in this way, and saying to herself that she hoped they would be happy, 
Anne fell asleep. 
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♦ XIX ♦ 

Miss Johnson's Behaviour Causes No Little Surprise 


Partly from the excitement of h<iving his Matilda under the paternal 
roof. Bob rose next morning as early as his father and the grinder, and, 
when the big wheel began to patter and the little ones to mumble in 
response, went to sun himself outside the mill-front, among the fowls of 
brown and speckled kinds which haunted that spot, and the ducks that 
came up from the mill-tail. 

Standing on the worn-out mill-stone inlaid in the gravel, he talked 
with his father on various improvements of the premises, and on the 
proposed arrangements for his permanent residence there, with an 
enjoyment that was half based upon this prospect of the future, and half 
on the penetrating warmth of the sun to his back and shoulders. Then the 
different troops of horses began their morning scramble down to the 
mill-pond, and, after making it very muddy round the edge, ascended 
the slope again. The bustle of the camp grew more and more audible, and 
presently David came to say that breakfast was ready. 

‘Is Miss Johnson downstairs?’ said the miller; and Bob listened for the 
answer, looking at a blue sentinel aloft on the down. 

‘Not yet, maistcr,’ said the excellent David. 

‘We’ll wait till she’s down,’ said Loveday. ‘When she is, let us know.’ 

David went indoors again, and Loveday and Bob continued their 
morning survey by ascending into the mysterious quivering recesses of 
the mill, and holding a di.scussion over a second pair of burr-stones, 
which had to be re-dressed before they could be used again. This and 
similar things occupied nearly twenty minutes, and, looking from the 
window, the elder of the two was reminded of the time of day by seeing 
Mrs Garland’s table-cloth fluttering from her back door over the heads of 
a flock of pigeons that had alighted for the crumbs. 

‘I suppose David can’t find us,’ he said, with a sense of hunger that was 
not altogether strange to Bob, He put out his head and shouted. 

‘The lady is not down yet,’ said his man in reply. 

‘No hurry, no hurry,’ said the miller, with cheerful emptiness. ‘Bob, 
to pass the time we’ll look into the garden.’ 

‘She’ll get up sooner than this, you know, when she’s signed articles 
and got a berth here,’ Bob observed apologetically. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Loveday; and they descended into the garden. 

Here they turned over sundry flat stones and killed the slugs sheltered 
beneath them from the coming heat of the day, talking of slugs in all their 
branches ~ of the brown and the black, of the tough and the tender, of the 
reason why there were so many in the garden that year, of the coming 
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time when the grass-walks harbouring them were to be taken up and 
gravel laid, and of the relatively exterminatory merits of a pair of scissors 
and the heel of the shoe. At last the miller said, ‘Well, really, Bob, Tm 
hungry; we must begin without her.’ 

They were about to go in, when David appeared with haste in his 
motions, his eyes wider vertically than crosswise, and his cheeks nearly 
all gone. 

‘Maister, Tve been to call her; and as *a didn’t speak I rapped, and as 
'a didn’t answer I kicked, and not being latched the door opened, and - 
she’s gone!’ 

Bob went off like a swallow towards the house, and the miller followed 
like the rather heavy man that he was. That Miss Matilda was not in her 
room, or a scrap of anything belonging to her, was soon apparent. They 
searched every place in which she could possibly hide or squeeze herself, 
every place in which she could not, but found nothing at all. 

Captain Bob was quite wild with astonishment and grief. When he was 
quite sure that she was nowhere in his father’s house, he ran into Mrs 
Garland’s, and telling them the story so hastily that they hardly understood 
the particulars, he went on towards Comfort’s house, intending to raise 
the alarm there, and also at Mitchell’s, Beach’s, Cripplestraw’s, the 
parson’s, the clerk’s, the camp of dragoons, of hussars, and so on through 
the whole county. But he paused, and thought it would be hardly 
expedient to publish his discomfiture in such a way. If Matilda had left 
the house for any freakish reason he would not care to look for her, and 
if her deed had a tragic intent she would keep aloof from camp and 
village. 

In his trouble, he thought of Anne. She was a nice girl and could be 
trusted. To her he went, and found her in a state of excitement and 
anxiety which equalled his own. 

‘ ’Tis so lonely to cruise for her all by myself!’ said Bob disconsolately, 
his forehead all in wrinkles; ‘and I’ve thought you would come with me 
and cheer the way?’ 

‘Where shall we search?’ said Anne. 

‘O, in the holes of rivers, you know, and down wells, and in quarries, 
and over cliffs, and like that. Your eyes might catch the loom of any bit 
of a shawl or bonnet that I should overlook, and it would do me a real 
service. Please do come!’ 

So Anne took pity upon him, and put on her hat and went, the miller 
and David having gone off in another direction. They examined the 
ditches of fields. Bob going round by one fence and Anne by the other, 
till they met at the opposite side. Then they peeped under culverts, into 
outhouses, and down old wells and quarries, till the theory of a tragical 
end had nearly spent its force in Bob’s mind, and he began to think that 
Matilda had simply run away. However, they still walked on, though by 
this time the sun was hot and Anne would gladly have sat down. 
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‘Now, didn’t you think highly of her. Miss Garland?’ he inquired, as 
the search began to languish. 

‘O yes,’ said Anne; ‘very highly.’ 

‘She was really beautiful; no nonsense about her looks, was there?’ 

‘None. Her beauty was thoroughly ripe - not too young. We should all 
have got to love her. What can have possessed her to go away?’ 

‘I don’t know, and, upon my life, I shall soon be drove to say I don’t 
care!’ replied the mate despairingly. ‘Let me pilot ye down over those 
stones,’ he added, as Anne began to descend a rugged quarry. He stepped 
forward, leapt down, and turned to her. 

She gave him her hand and sprang down. Before he relinquished his 
hold. Captain Bob raised her fingers to his lips and kissed them. 

‘O, Captain Loveday!’ cried Anne, snatching away her hand in genuine 
dismay, while a tear rose unexpectedly to each eye. ‘I never heard of such 
a thing! I won’t go an inch further with you, sir; it is too barefaced!’ And 
she turned and ran off. 

‘Upon my life I didn’t mean it!’ said the repentant captain, hastening 
after. ‘I do love her best - indeed 1 do -- and I don’t love you at all! I am 
not so fickle as that! I merely just for the moment admired you as a sweet 
little craft, and that’s how I came to do it. You know. Miss Garland,’ he 
continued earnestly, and still running after, ‘ ’tis like this: when you come 
ashore after having been shut up in a ship for eighteen months, women¬ 
folks seem so new and nice that you can’t help liking them, one and all in 
a body; and so your heart is apt to get scattered and to yaw a bit; but of 
course I think of poor Matilda most, and shall always stick to her.’ He 
heaved a sigh of tremendous magnitude, to show beyond the possibility 
of doubt that his heart was still in the place that honour required. 

‘I am glad to hear that - of course I am very glad!’ said she, with quick 
petulance, keeping her face turned from him. ‘And I hope we shall find 
her, and that the wedding will not be put off, and that you’ll both be 
happy. But I won’t look for her any more! No; I don’t care to look for her 
~ and my head aches. I am going home!’ 

‘And so am I,’ said Robert promptly. 

‘No, no; go on looking for her, of course - all the afternoon, and all 
night. I am sure you will, if you love her.’ 

‘O yes; I mean to. Still, I ought to convey you home first?’ 

‘No, you ought not; and I shall not accept your company. Good 
morning, sir!’ And she went off over one of the stone stiles with which 
the spot abounded, leaving the friendly sailor standing in the field. 

He sighed again, and, observing the camp not far off, thought he 
would go to his brother John and ask him his opinion on the sorrowful 
case. On reaching the tents he found that John was not at liberty just at 
that time, being engaged in practising the trumpeters; and leaving word 
that he wished the trumpet-major to come down to the mill as soon as 
possible. Bob went back again. 
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‘ Tis no good looking for her/ he said gloomily. ‘She liked me well 
enough, but when she came here and saw the house, and the place, and 
the old horse, and the plain furniture, she was disappointed to find us all 
so homely, and felt she didn’t care to marry into such a family!’ 

His father and David had returned with no news. ‘Yes, ’tis as I’ve been 
thinking, father,’ Bob said. ‘We weren’t good enough for her, and she 
went away in scorn!’ 

‘Well, that can’t be helped,’ said the miller. ‘What we be, we be, and 
have been for generations. To my mind she seemed glad enough to get 
hold of us!’ 

‘Yes, yes ~ for the moment - because of the flowers, and birds, and 
what’s pretty in the place,’ said Bob tragically. ‘But you don’t know, 
father - how should you know, who have hardly been out of Overcombe 
in your life? - you don’t know what delicate feelings are in a real refined 
woman’s mind. Any little vulgar action unreaves their nerves like a 
marline-spike. Now I wonder if you did anything to disgust her?’ 

‘Faith! not that I know of,’ said Loveday, reflecting. ‘1 didn’t say a 
single thing that 1 should naturally have said, on purpose to give no 
offence.’ 

‘You was always very homely, you know, father.’ 

‘Yes; so I was,’ said the miller meekly. 

‘I wonder what it could have been,’ Bob continued, wandering about 
restlessly. ‘You didn’t go drinking out of the big mug with your mouth 
full, or wipe your lips with your sleeve?’ 

‘That I’ll swear I didn’t!’ said the miller firmly. ‘Thinks I, there’s 
no knowing what I may do to shock her, so I’ll take my solid victuals 
in the bakehouse, and only a crumb and a drop in her company for man¬ 
ners.’ 

‘You could do no more than that, certainly,’ said Bob gently. 

‘If my manners be good enough for well-brought-up people like the 
Garlands, they be good enough for her/ continued the miller, with a 
sense of injustice. 

That’s true. Then it must have been David. David, come here! How 
did you behave before that lady? Now, mind you speak the truth!’ 

‘Yes, Mr Captain Robert,’ said David earnestly. ‘I assure ye she was 
served like a royal queen. The best silver spoons wez put down, and ycr 
poor grandfer’s silver tanket, as you seed, and the feather cushion for her 
to sit on 

‘Now I’ve got it!’ said Bob decisively, bringing down his hand upon 
the window-sill. ‘Her bed was hard! - and there’s nothing shocks a true 
lady like that. The bed in that room always was as hard as the Rock of 
Gibraltar!’ 

‘No, Captain Bob! The beds were changed - wasn’t they, maister? We 
put the goose bed in her room, and the flock one, that used to be there, 
in yours.’ 
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‘Yes, we did,’ corroborated the miller. ‘David and I changed ’em with 
our own hands, because they were too heavy for the women to move.’ 

‘Sure I didn’t know I had the flock bed,’ murmured Bob. *I slept on, 
little thinking what I was going to wake to. Well, well, she’s gone; and 
search as I will I shall never find another like her! She was too good for 
me. She must have carried her box with her own hands, poor girl. As far 
as that goes, I could overtake her even now, I dare say; but I won’t entreat 
her against her will - not I.* 

Miller Lovcday and David, feeling themselves to be rather a desecration 
in the presence of Bob’s sacred emotions, managed to edge offby degrees, 
the former burying himself in the most floury recesses of the mill, his 
invariable resource when perturbed, the rumbling having a soothing 
effect upon the nerves of those properly trained to its music. 

Bob was so impatient that, after going up to her room to assure himself 
once more that she had not undressed, but had only lain down on the 
outside of the bed, he went out of the house to meet John, and waited on 
the sunny slope of the down till his brother appeared. John looked so 
brave and shapely and warlike that, even in Bob’s present distress, he 
could not but feel an honest and affectionate pride at owning such a 
relative. Yet he fancied that John did not come along with the same 
swinging step he had shown yesterday; and when the trumpet-major 
got nearer he looked anxiously at the mate and waited for him to speak 
first. 

‘You know our great trouble, John?’ said Robert, gazing stoically into 
his brother’s eyes. 

‘Come and sit down, and tell me all about it,’ answered the trumpet- 
major, showing no surprise. 

They went towards a slight ravine, where it was easier to sit down than 
on the flat ground, and here John reclined among the grasshoppers, 
pointing to his brother to do the same. 

‘But do you know what it is?’ said Robert. ‘Has anybody told ye?’ 

‘I do know,’ said John. She’s gone; and I am thankful!’ 

‘What!’ said Bob, rising to his knees in amazement. 

‘I’m at the bottom of it,’ said the trumpet-major slowly. 

‘You, John?’ 

‘Yes; and if you will listen I’ll tell you all. Do you remember what 
happened when I came into the room last night? Why, she turned colour 
and nearly fainted away. That was because she knew me.’ 

Bob stared at his brother with a face of pain and distrust. 

‘For once. Bob, I must say something that will hurt thee a good deal,’ 
continued John. ‘She was not a woman who could possibly be your wife 

and so she’s gone.’ 

‘You sent her off?’ 

‘Well, I did.’ 

‘John! — Tell me right through - tell me!’ 
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‘Perhaps I had better,’ said the trumpet-major, his blue eyes resting on 
the far distant sea, that seemed to rise like a wall as high as the hill they 
sat upon. 

And then he told a tale of Miss Johnson and the —th Dragoons which 
wrung his heart as much in the telling as it did Bob’s to hear, and which 
showed that John had been temporarily cruel to be ultimately kind. Even 
Bob, excited as he was, could discern from John’s manner of speaking 
what a terrible undertaking that night’s business had been for him. To 
justify the course he had adopted, the dictates of duty must have been 
imperative; but the trumpet-major, with a becoming reticence which his 
brother at the time was naturally unable to appreciate, scarcely dwelt 
distinctly enough upon the compelling cause of his conduct. It would, 
indeed, have been hard for any man, much less so modest a one as John, 
to do himself justice in that remarkable relation, when the listener was 
the lady’s lover; and it is no wonder that Robert rose to his feet and put 
a greater distance between himself and John. 

‘And what time was it?’ he asked in a hard, suppressed voice, 

‘It was just before one o’clock.’ 

‘How could you help her to go away?’ 

‘I had a pass. I carried her box to the coach-office. She was to follow at 
dawn.’ 

‘But she had no money.’ 

‘Yes, she had; I took particular care of that.’John did not add, as he 
might have done, that he had given her, in his pity, all the money he 
possessed, and at present had only eighteenpence in the world, ‘Well, 
it is over, Bob; so sit ye down, and talk with me of old times,' he 
added. 

‘Ah, Jack, it is well enough for you to speak like that,’ said the 
disquieted sailor; ‘but 1 can’t help feeling that it is a cruel thing you have 
done. After all, she would have been snug enough for me. Would I had 
never found out this about her! John, why did you interfere? You had no 
right to overhaul my affairs like this. Why didn’t you tell me fairly all you 
knew, and let me do as I chose? You have turned her out of the house, and 
it’s a shame! If she had only come to me! Why didn’t she?’ 

‘Because she knew it was best to do otherwise.’ 

‘Well, I shall go after her,’ said Bob firmly. 

‘You can do as you like,’ said John; ‘but I would advise you strongly to 
leave matters where they are.’ 

‘I won’t leave matters where they are,’ said Bob impetuously. ‘You 
have made me miserable, and all for nothing. I tell you she was good 
enough for me; and as long as I knew nothing about what you say of her 
history, what difference would it have made to me? Never was there a 
young woman who was better company; and she loved a merry song as 
I do myself. Yes, I’ll follow her.’ 

‘O, Bob,’ said John; ‘1 hardly expected this!’ 
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‘That's because you didn't know your man. Can 1 ask you to do me one 
kindness? I don't suppose I can. Can I ask you not to say a word against 
her to any of them at home?* 

‘Certainly. The very reason why I got her to go off silently, as she has 
done, was because nothing should be said against her here, and no scandal 
should be heard of. * 

‘That may be; but I'm off after her. Marry that girl I will.' 

‘You’ll be sorry.’ 

‘That we shall see,’ replied Robert with determination; and he went 
away rapidly towards the mill. The trumpet-major had no heart to follow 
- no good could possibly come of further opposition; and there on the 
down he remained like a graven image till Bob had vanished from his 
sight into the mill. 

Bob entered his father's only to leave word that he was going on a 
renewed search for Matilda, and to pack up a few necessaries for his 
journey. Ten minutes later he came out again with a bundle in his hand, 
and John saw him go diagonally across the lower fields towards the high¬ 
road. 

‘And this is all the good I have done!* said John, musingly readjusting 
his stock where it cut his neck, and descending towards the mill. 


* XX * 

H(yw They Lessened the Effect of the Calamity 


Meanwhile Anne Garland had gone home, and, being weary with her 
ramble in search of Matilda, sat silent in a corner of the room. Her mother 
was passing the time in giving utterance to every conceivable surmise on 
the cause of Miss Johnson’s disappearance that the human mind could 
frame, to which Anne returned monosyllabic answers, the result, not of 
indifference, but of intense preoccupation. Presently Loveday, the father, 
came to the door; her mother vanished with him, and they remained 
closeted together a long time. Anne went into the garden and seated 
herself beneath the branching tree whose boughs had sheltered her during 
so many hours of her residence here. Her attention was fixed more upon 
the miller’s wing of the irregular building before her than upon that 
occupied by her mother, for she could not help expecting every moment 
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to see someone run out with a wild face and announce some awful 
clearing up of the mystery. 

Every sound set her on the alert, and hearing the tread of a horse in the 
lane she looked round eagerly. Gazing at her over the hedge was Festus 
Derriman, mounted on such an incredibly tall animal that he could see to 
her very feet over the thick and broad thorn fence. She no sooner 
recognized him than she withdrew her glance; but as his eyes were fixed 
steadily upon her this was a futile manoeuvre. 

‘I saw' you look round!’ he exclaimed crossly. ‘What have I done to 
make you behave like that? Come, Miss Garland, be fair. ’Tis no use to 
turn your back upon me.’ As she did not turn he went on ~ ‘Well, now, 
this is enough to provoke a saint. Now I tell you what, Miss Garland; 
here I’ll stay till you do turn round, if’tis all the afternoon. You know my 
temper ~ what I say I mean.’ He seated himself firmly in the saddle, 
plucked some leaves from the hedge, and began humming a song, to 
show how absolutely indifferent he was to the flight of time. 

‘What have you come for, that you are so anxious to see me?’ inquired 
Anne, when at last he had wearied her patience, rising and facing him 
with the added independence^ which came from a sense of the hedge 
between them. 

‘There, I knew you would turn round!’ he said, his hot angry face 
invaded by a smile in which his teeth showed like white hemmed in by 
red at chess. 

‘What do you want, Mr Derriman?’ said she. 

“What do you want, Mr Derriman?” - now listen to that! Is that my 
encouragement?’ 

Anne bowed superciliously, and moved away. 

‘I have just heard news that explains all that,’ said the giant, eyeing her 
movements with somnolent irascibility. ‘My uncle has been letting things 
out. He was here late last night, and he saw you.’ 

‘Indeed he didn’t,’ said Anne. 

‘O, now! He saw Trumpet-major Loveday courting somebody like you 
in that garden walk; and when he came you ran indoors.’ 

‘It is not true, and I wish to hear no more.’ 

‘Upon my life, he said so! How can you do it. Miss Garland, when 1, 
who have enough money to buy up all the Lovedays, would gladly come 
to terms with ye? What a simpleton you must be, to pass me over for 
him! There, now you are angry because I said simpleton! - I didn’t mean 
simpleton, I meant misguided - misguided rosebud! That’s it - run off,’ 
he continued in a raised voice, as Anne made towards the garden door, 
‘But I’ll have you yet. Much reason you have to be too proud to stay with 
me. But it won’t last long; I shall marry you, madam, if I choo.se, as 
you’ll see.’ 

When he was quite gone, and Anne had calmed down from the not 
altogether unrelished fear and excitement that he always caused her, .she 
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returned to her scat under the tree, and began to wonder what Festus 
Derriman’s story meant, which, from the earnestness of his tone, did not 
seem like a pure invention. It suddenly flashed upon her mind that she 
herself had heard voices in the garden, and that the persons seen by 
Farmer Derriman, of whose visit and reclamation of his box the miller 
had told her, might have been Matilda and John Loveday. She further 
recalled the strange agitation of Miss Johnson on the preceding evening, 
and that it occurred just at the entry of the dragoon, till by degrees 
suspicion amounted to conviction that he knew more than anyone else 
supposed of that lady’s disappearance. 

It was just at this time that the trumpet-major descended to the mill 
after his talk with his brother on the down. As fate would have it, instead 
of entering the house he turned aside to the garden and walked down that 
pleasant enclosure, to learn if he were likely to find in the other half of it 
the woman he loved so well. 

Yes, there she was, sitting on the seat of logs that he had repaired for 
her, under the apple-tree; but she was not facing in his direction. He 
walked with a noisier tread, he coughed, he shook a bough, he did 
everything, in short, but the one thing that Festus did in the same 
circumstances - call out to her. He would not have ventured on that for 
the world. Any of his signs would have been sufficient to attract her a day 
or two earlier; now she would not turn. At last, in his fond anxiety, he 
did what he had never done before without an invitation, and crossed 
over into Mrs Garland’s half of the garden, till he stood before her. 

When she could not escape him she arose, and, saying ‘Good afternoon, 
trumpet-major,’ in a glacial manner unusual with her, walked away to 
another part of the garden. 

Loveday, quite at a loss, had not the strength of mind to persevere 
further. He had a vague apprehension that some imperfect knowledge of 
the previous night’s unhappy business had reached her; and, unable to 
remedy the evil without telling more than he dared, he went into the 
mill, where his father still was, looking doleful enough, what with his 
concern at events and the extra quantity of flour upon his face through 
sticking so closely to business that day. 

‘Well, John; Bob has told you all, of course? A queer, strange, 
perplexing thing, isn’t it? I can’t make it out at all. There must be 
something wrong in the woman, or it couldn’t have happened. I haven’t 
been so upset for years.’ 

‘Nor have I. I wouldn’t it should have happened for all I own in the 
world,’ said the dragoon. ‘Have you spoke to Anne Garland today - or 
has anybody been talking to her?’ 

‘Festus Derriman rode by half-an-hour ago, and talked to her over the 
hedge.’ 

John guessed the rest, and, after standing on the threshold in silence 
awhile, walked away towards the camp. 
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All this time his brother Robert had been hastening along in pursuit of 
the woman w^ho had withdrawn from the scene to avoid the exposure and 
complete overthrow which would have resulted had she remained. As the 
distance lengthened between himself and the mill. Bob was conscious of 
some cooling down of the excitement that had prompted him to set out; 
but he did not pause in his walk till he had reached the head of the river 
which fed the mill-stream. Here, for some indefinite reason, he allowed 
his eyes to be attracted by the bubbling spring whose waters never failed 
or lessened, and he stopped as if to look longer at the scene; it was really 
because his mind was so absorbed by John’s story. 

The sun was warm, the spot was a pleasant one, and he deposited his 
bundle and sat down. By degrees, as he reflected, first on John’s view and 
then on his own, his convictions became unsettled; till at length he was 
so balanced between the impulse to go on and the impulse to go back, 
that a puff of wind either way would have been well-nigh sufficient to 
decide for him. When he allowed John’s story to repeat itself in his ears, 
the reasonableness and good sense of his advice seemed beyond question. 
When, on the other hand, he thought of his poor Matilda’s eyes, and her, 
to him, pleasant ways, their charming arrangements to marry, and her 
probable willingness still, he could hardly bring himself to do otherwise 
than follow on the road at the top of his speed. 

This strife of thought was so well maintained that sitting and standing, 
he remained on the borders of the spring till the shadows had stretched 
out eastwards, and the chance of overtaking Matilda had grown consider¬ 
ably less. Still he did not positively go towards home. At last he took a 
guinea from his pocket, and resolved to put the question to the hazard. 
‘Heads I go; tails I don’t.’ The piece of gold spun in the air and came 
down heads. 

‘No, I won’t go, after all,’ he said. ‘I won’t be steered by accidents any 
more.’ 

He picked up his bundle and switch, and retraced his steps towards 
Overcombe Mill, knocking down the brambles and nettles as he went 
with gloomy and indifferent blows. When he got within sight of the 
house he beheld David in the road. 

‘All right - all right again, captain!’ shouted that retainer. ‘A wedding 
after all! Hurrah!’ 

‘Ah - she’s back again?’ cried Bob, seizing David, ecstatically, and 
dancing round with him. 

‘No - but it’s all the same! it is of no consequence at all, and no harm 
will be done! Maister and Mrs Garland have made up a match, and mean 
to marry at once, that the wedding victuals may not be wasted! They felt 
’twould be a thousand pities to let such good things get blue-vinnicd for 
want of a ceremony to use ’em upon, and at last they have thought of 
this.’ 

‘Victuals “ I don’t care for the victuals!’ bitterly cried Bob, in a tone of 
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far higher thought. ‘How you disappoint me!’ and he went slowly towards 
the house. 

His father appeared in the opening of the mill-door, looking more 
cheerful than when they had parted. ‘What, Robert, you’ve been after 
her?’ he said. ‘Faith, then, I wouldn’t have followed her if I had been as 
sure as you were that she went away in scorn of us. Since you told me 
that, I have not looked for her at all.’ 

‘I was wrong, father,’ Bob replied gravely, throwing down his bundle 
and stick. ‘Matilda, I find, has not gone away in scorn of us; she has gone 
away for other reasons. 1 followed her some way; but I have come back 
again. She may go.’ 

‘Why is she gone?’ said the astonished miller. 

Bob had intended, for Matilda’s sake, to give no reason to a living soul 
for her departure. But he could not treat his father thus reservedly; and 
he told. 

‘She has made great fools of us,’ said the miller deliberately; ‘and she 
might have made us greater ones. Bob, I thought th’ hadst more sense.’ 

‘Well, don’t say anything against her, father,’ implored Bob. ‘ ’Twas a 
sorry haul, and there’s an end on’t. Let her down quietly, and keep the 
secret. You promise that?’ 

‘I do.’ Loveday the elder remained thinking awhile, and then went on 
- ‘Well, what I was going to say is this: I’ve hit upon a plan to get out of 
the awkward corner she has put us in. What you’ll think of it I can’t say.’ 

‘David has just given me the heads.’ 

‘And do it hurt your feelings, my son, at such a time?’ 

‘No - I’ll bring myself to bear it, anyhow! Why should I object to other 
people’s happiness because I have lost my own?’ said Bob, with saintly 
self-sacrifice in his air. 

‘Well said!’ answered the miller heartily. ‘But you may be sure that 
there will be no unseemly rejoicing, to disturb ye in your present frame 
of mind. All the morning I felt more ashamed than I cared to own at the 
thought of how the neighbours, great and small, would laugh at what 
they would call your folly, when they knew what had happened; so I 
resolved to take this step to stave it off, if so be ’twas possible. And when 
I saw Mrs Garland I knew I had done right. She pitied me so much for 
having had the house cleaned in vain, and laid in provisions to waste, that 
it put her into the humour to agree. We mean to do it right off at once, 
afore the pies and cakes get mouldy and the black-pot stale. ’Twas a good 
thought of mine and hers, and I am glad ’tis settled,’ he concluded 
cheerfully. 

‘Poor Matilda!’ murmured Bob. 

‘There - I was afraid ’twould hurt thy feelings,’ said the miller, with 
self-reproach: ‘making preparations for thy wedding, and using them for 
my own!’ 

‘No,* said Bob heroically; ‘it shall not. It will be a great comfort in my 
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sorrow to feel that the splendid grub, and the ale, and your stunning new 
suit of clothes, and the great table-cloths youVe bought, will be just as 
useful now as if 1 had married myself. Poor Matilda! But you won’t 
expect me to join in - you hardly can. I can sheer off that day very easily, 
you know.’ 

‘Nonsense, Bob!’ said the miller reproachfully. 

‘1 couldn’t stand it - 1 should break down.’ 

‘Deuce take me if I would have asked her, then, if I had known ’twas 
going to drive thee out of the house! Now, come, Bob, I’ll find a way of 
arranging it and sobering it down, so that it shall be as melancholy as you 
can require ~ in short, just like a funeral, if thou’lt promise to stay?’ 

‘Very well,’ said the afflicted one. ‘On that condition I’ll stay.’ 


* XXI * 

'Upon the Hill He Turned* 


Having entered into this solemn compact with his son, the elder 
Loveday’s next action was to go to Mrs Garland, and ask her how the 
toning down of the wedding had best be done. ‘It is plain enough that to 
make merry just now would be slighting Bob’s feelings, as if we didn’t 
care who was not married, so long as we were,’ he said. ‘But then, what’s 
to be done about the victuals?’ 

‘Give a dinner to the poor folk,’ she suggested. ‘We can get everything 
used up that way.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said the miller. ‘There’s enough of’em in these times to 
carry off any extras whatsoever.’ 

‘And it will save Bob’s feelings wonderfully. And they won’t know 
that the dinner was got for another sort of wedding and another sort of 
guests; so you’ll have their good-will for nothing.’ 

The miller smiled at the subtlety of the view. ‘That can hardly be called 
fair,’ he said. ‘Still, I did mean some of it for them, for the friends we 
meant to ask would not have cleared all.’ 

Upon the whole the idea pleased him well, particularly when he noticed 
the forlorn look of his sailor son as he walked about the place, and 
pictured the inevitably jarring effect of fiddles and tambourines upon 
Bob’s shattered nerves at such a crisis, even if the notes of the former 
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were dulled by the application of a mute, and Bob shut up in a distant 
bedroom ~ a plan which had at first occurred to him. He therefore told 
Bob that the surcharged larder was to be emptied by the charitable process 
above alluded to, and hoped he would not mind making himself useful 
in such a good and gloomy work. Bob readily fell in with the scheme, 
and it was at once put in hand and the tables spread. 

The alacrity with which the substituted wedding was carried out 
seemed to show that the worthy pair of neighbours would have joined 
themselves into one long ago, had there previously occurred any domestic 
incident dictating such a step as an apposite expedient, apart from their 
personal wish to marry. 

The appointed morning came, and the service quietly took place at the 
cheerful hour of ten, in the face of a triangular congregation, of which 
the base was the front pew, and the apex the west door. Mrs Garland 
dressed herself in the muslin shawl like Queen Charlottes, that Bob had 
brought home, and her best plum-coloured gown, beneath which peeped 
out her shoes with red rosettes. Anne was present, but she considerately 
toned herself down, so as not to too seriously damage her mothers 
appearance. At moments during the ceremony she had a distressing sense 
that she ought not to be born, and was glad to get home again. 

The interest excited in the village, though real, was hardly enough to 
bring a serious blush to the face of coyness. Neighbours’ minds had 
become so saturated by the abundance of showy military and regal 
incident lately vouchsafed to them, that the wedding of middle-aged 
civilians was of small account, excepting in so far that it solved the 
question whether or not Mrs Garland would consider herself too genteel 
to mate with a grinder of corn. 

In the evening, Loveday’s heart was made glad by seeing the baked and 
boiled in rapid process of consumption by the kitchenful of people 
assembled for that purpose. Three-quarters of an hour were sufficient to 
banish for ever his fears as to spoilt food. The provisions being the cause 
of the assembly, and not its consequence, it had been determined to get 
all that would not keep consumed on that day, even if highways and 
hedges had to be searched for operators. And, in addition to the poor and 
needy, every cottager’s daughter known to the miller was invited, and 
told to bring her lover from camp - an expedient which, for letting 
daylight into the inside of full platters, was among the most happy ever 
known. 

While Mr and Mrs Loveday, Anne, and Bob were standing in the 
parlour, discussing the progress of the entertainment in the next room, 
John, who had not been down all day, entered the house and looked in 
upon them through the open door. 

‘How’s this, John? Why didn’t you come before?’ 

‘Had to see the captain, and - other duties,’ said the trumpet-major, in 
a tone which showed no great zeal for explanations. 
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‘Well, come in, however,’ continued the miller, as his son remained 
with his hand on the door-post, surveying them reflectively. 

‘I cannot stay long,’ said John, advancing. ‘The Route is come, and we 
are going away.’ 

‘Going away! Where to?’ 

‘To Exonbury.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Friday morning.’ 

‘All of you?’ 

‘Yes; some tomorrow and some next day. The King goes next week.’ 

‘I am sorry for this,’ said the miller, not expressing half his .sorrow by 
the simple utterance. ‘I wish you could have been here today, since this is 
the case,* he added, looking at the horizon through the window. 

Mrs Loveday also expressed her regret, which seemed to remind the 
trumpet-major of the event of the day, and he went to her and tried to say 
something befitting the occasion. Anne had not said that she was cither 
sorry or glad, but John Loveday fancied that she had looked rather relieved 
than otherwise when she heard his nc'ws. His conversation with Bob on 
the down made Bob’s manner, too, remarkably cool, notwithstanding 
that he had after all followed his brother’s advice, which it was as yet too 
soon after the event for him to rightly value. John did not know why the 
sailor had come back, never supposing that it was because he had thought 
better of going, and said to him privately, ‘You didn’t overtake her?’ 

‘I didn’t try to,’ said Bob. 

‘And you are not going to?’ 

‘No; I shall let her drift.’ 

‘I am glad indeed. Bob; you have been wise,’ said John heartily. 

Bob, however, still loved Matilda too well to be other than dissatisfied 
with John and the event that he had precipitated, which the elder brother 
only too promptly perceived; and it made his stay that evening of short 
duration. Before leaving he said with some hesitation to his father, 
including Anne and her mother by his glance, ‘Do you think to come up 
and see us off?’ 

The miller answered for them all, and said that of course they would 
come. ‘But you’ll step down again between now and then?’ he inquired. 

‘I’ll try to.’ He added after a pause, ‘In case I should not, remember that 
Revalley will sound at half past five; we shall leave about eight. Next 
summer, perhaps, we shall come and camp here again.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said his father and Mrs Loveday. 

There was something in John’s manner which indicated to Anne that 
he scarcely intended to come down again; but the others did not notice it, 
and she said nothing. He departed a few minutes later, in the dusk of the 
August evening, leaving Anne still in doubt as to the meaning of his 
private meeting with Miss Johnson. 

John Loveday had been going to tell them that on the last night, by an 
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especial privilege, it would be in his power to come and stay with them 
until eleven o’clock, but at the moment of leaving he abandoned the 
intention. Anne’s attitude had chilled him. and made him anxious to be 
off. He utilized the spare hours of that last night in another way. 

This was by coming down from the outskirts of the camp in the 
evening, and seating himself near the brink of the mill-pond as soon as 
it was quite dark; where he watched the lights in the different windows 
till one appeared in Anne’s bedroom, and she herself came forward to 
shut the casement, with the candle in her hand. The light shone out upon 
the broad and deep mill-head, illuminating to a distinct individuality 
every moth and gnat that entered the quivering chain of radiance 
stretching across the water towards him, and every bubble or atom of 
froth that floated into its width. She stood for some time looking out, 
little thinking what the darkness concealed on the other side of that wide 
stream; till at length she closed the casement, drew the curtains, and 
retreated into the room. Presently the light went out, upon which John 
Loveday returned to camp and lay down in his tent. 

The next morning was dull and windy, and the trumpets of the —th 
sounded Reveille for the last time on Overcombe Down. Knowing that 
the Dragoons were going away, Anne had slept heedfully, and was at 
once awakened by the smart notes. She looked out of the window, to find 
that the miller was already astir, his white form being visible at the end 
of his garden, where he stood motionless, watching the preparations. 
Anne also looked on as well as she could through the dim grey gloom, 
and soon she saw the blue smoke from the cooks’ fires creeping fitfully 
along the ground, instead of rising in vertical columns, as it had done 
during the fine weather season. Then the men began to carry their 
bedding to the waggons, and others to throw all refuse into the trenches, 
till the down was lively as an ant-hill. Anne did not want to see John 
Loveday again, but hearing the household astir, she began to dress at 
leisure, looking out at the camp the while. 

When the soldiers had breakfasted, she saw them selling and giving 
away their superfluous crockery to the natives who had clustered round; 
and then they pulled down and cleared away the temporary kitchens 
which they had constructed when they came. A tapping of tent-pegs and 
wriggling of picket-posts followed, and soon the cones of white canvas, 
now almost become a component part of the landscape, fell to the ground. 
At this moment the miller came indoors and asked at the foot of the stairs 
if anybody was going up the hill with him. 

Anne felt that, in spite of the cloud hanging over John in her mind, it 
would ill become the present moment not to see him off, and she went 
downstairs to her mother, who was already there, though Bob was 
nowhere to be seen. Each took an arm of the miller, and thus climbed to 
the top of the hill. By this time the men and horses were at the place of 
assembly, and, shortly after the mill-party reached level ground, the 
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troops slowly began to move forward. When the trumpet-major, half 
buried in his uniform, arms, and horse-furniture, drew near to the spot 
where the Lovedays were waiting to see him pass, his father turned 
anxiously to Anne and said, ‘You will shake hands with John?’ 

Anne faintly replied ‘Yes,’ and allowed the miller to take her forward 
on his arm to the trackway, so as to be close to the flank of the approaching 
column. It came up, many people on each side grasping the hands of the 
troopers in bidding them farewell; and as soon as John Loveday saw the 
members of his father’s household, he stretched down his hand across his 
right pistol for the same performance. The miller gave his, then Mrs 
Loveday gave hers, and then the hand of the trumpet-major was extended 
towards Anne. But as the horse did not absolutely stop, it was a somewhat 
awkward performance for a young woman to undertake, and, more on 
that account than on any other, Anne drew back, and the gallant trooper 
passed by without receiving her adieu. Anne’s heart reproached her for a 
moment; and then she thought that, after all, he was not going off to 
immediate battle, and that she would in all probability see him again at 
no distant date, when she hoped that the mystery of his conduct would 
be explained. Her thoughts were interrupted by a voice at her elbow: 
‘Thank heaven, he’s gone! Now there’s a chance for me.’ 

She turned, and Festus Derriman was standing by her. 

‘There’s no chance for you,’ she said indignantly. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because there’s another left!’ 

The words had slipped out quite unintentionally, and she blushed 
quickly. She would have given anything to be able to recall them; but he 
had heard, and said, ‘Who?’ 

Anne went forward to the miller to avoid replying, and Festus caught 
her no more. 

‘Has anybody been hanging about Ovcrcombe Mill except Loveday’s 
son the soldier?’ he asked of a comrade. 

‘His son the sailor,’ was the reply. 

‘O - his son the sailor,’ said Festus slowly. ‘Damn his son the sailor!’ 
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♦ XXII ♦ 

The Two Households United 


At this particular moment the object of Festus Derriman’s fulmination 
was assuredly not dangerous as a rival. Bob, after abstractedly watching 
the soldiers from the front of the house till they were out of sight, had 
gone within doors and seated himself in the mill-parlour, where his father 
found him, his elbows resting on the table and his forehead on his hands, 
his eyes being fixed upon a document that lay open before him. 

‘What art perusing. Bob, with such a long face?^ 

Bob sighed, and then Mrs Loveday and Anne entered. ‘ ’Tis only a 
state-paper that I fondly thought I should have a use for,’ he said gloomily. 
And, looking down as before, he cleared his voice, as if moved inwardly 
to go on, and began to read in feeling tones from what proved to be his 
nullified marriage licence: 

Timothy Titus Philemon, by permission Bishop of Bristol: To our well- 
beloved Robert Loveday, of the parish of Overcombe, Bachelor; and Matilda 
Johnson, of the same parish. Spinster. Greeting.’ 

Here Anne sighed, but contrived to keep down her sigh to a mere 
nothing. 

‘Beautiful language, isn’t it!’ said Bob. ‘I was never greeted like that 
afore!’ 

‘Yes; I have often thought it very excellent language myself,’ said Mrs 
Loveday. 

‘Come to that, the old gentleman will greet thee like it again any day 
for a couple of guineas,’ said the miller. 

‘That’s not the point, father! You never could sec the real meaning of 
these things . . . Well, then he goes on: “Whereas ye are, as it is alleged, 
determined to enter into the holy estate of matrimony But why should 
I read on? It all means nothing now - nothing, and the splendid words are 
all wasted upon air. It seems as if I had been hailed by some venerable 
hoary prophet, and had turned away, put the helm hard up, and wouldn’t 
hear.’ 

Nobody replied, feeling probably that sympathy could not meet the 
case, and Bob went on reading the rest of it to himself, occasionally 
heaving a breath like the wind in a ship’s shrouds. 

‘I wouldn’t set my mind so much upon her, if I was thee,’ said his 
father at last. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Well, folk might call thee a fool, and say thy brains were turning to 
water.’ 
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Bob was apparently much struck by this thought, and, instead of 
continuing the discourse further, he carefully folded up the licence, went 
out, and walked up and down the garden. It was startlingly apt what his 
father had said; and, worse than that, what people would call him might 
be true, and the liquefaction of his brains turn out to be no fable. By 
degrees he became much concerned, and the more he examined himself 
by this new light the more clearly did he perceive that he was in a very 
bad way. 

On reflection he remembered that since Miss Johnson s departure his 
appetite had decreased amazingly. He had eaten in meat no more than 
fourteen or fifteen ounces a day, but one-third of a quartern pudding on 
an average, in vegetables only a small heap of potatoes and half a York 
cabbage, and no gravy whatever; which, considering the usual appetite 
of a seaman for fresh food at the end of a long voyage, was no small index 
of the depression of his mind. Then he had waked once every night, and 
on one occasion twice. While dressing each morning since the gloomy 
day he had not whistled more than seven bars of a hornpipe without 
stopping and falling into thought of a most painful kind; and he had told 
none but absolutely true stories of foreign parts to the neighbouring 
villagers when they saluted and clustered about him, as usual, for 
anything he chose to pour forth - except that story of the whale whose 
eye was about as large as the round pond in Dcrriman s ewe-lease - which 
was like tempting fate to set a seal for ever upon his tongue as a traveller. 
All this enervation, mental and physical, had been produced by Matilda’s 
departure. 

He also considered what he had lost of the rational amusements of 
manhood during these unfortunate days. He might have gone to the 
neighbouring fashionable resort every afternoon, stood before Gloucester 
Lodge till the King and Queen came out, held his hat in his hand, and 
enjoyed their Majesties’ smiles at his homage all for nothing - watched 
the picket-mounting, heard the different bands strike up, observed the 
staff; and, above all, have seen the pretty town girls go trip-trip-trip 
along the esplanade, deliberately fixing their innocent eyes on the distant 
sea, the grey cliffs, and the sky, and accidentally on the soldiers and 
himself. 

‘I’ll raze out her image,’ he said. ‘She shall make a fool of me no more.’ 
And his resolve resulted in conduct which had elements of real greatness. 

He went back to his father, whom he found in the mill-loft. ‘ *Tis true, 
father, what you say,’ he observed: ‘my brains will turn to bilge-water if 
I think of her much longer. By the oath of a - navigator, I wish 1 could 
sigh less and laugh more! She’s gone - why can’t I let her go, and be 
happy? But how begin?’ 

‘Tajce it careless, my son,’ said the miller, ‘and lay yourself out to enjoy 
snacks and cordials.’ 

‘Ah ~ that’s a thought!’ said Bob. 
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‘Baccy is good for’t. So is sperrits. Though I don’t advise thee to drink 
neat.’ 

‘Baccy - I’d almost forgot it!’ said Captain Loveday. 

He went to his room, hastily untied the package of tobacco that he had 
brought home, and began to make use of it in his own way, calling to 
David for a bottle of the old household mead that had lain in the cellar 
these eleven years. He was discovered by his father three-quarters of an 
hour later as a half-invisible object behind a cloud of smoke. 

The miller drew a breath of relief. ‘Why, Bob,’ he said, ‘I thought the 
house was a-fircl’ 

‘I’m smoking rather fast to drown my reflections, father. ’Tis no use 
to chaw.’ 

To tempt his attenuated appetite the unhappy mate made David cook 
an omelet and bake a seed-cake, the latter so richly compounded that it 
opened to the knife like a freckled buttercup. With the same object he 
stuck night-lines into the banks of the mill-pond, and drew up next 
morning a family of fat eels, some of which were skinned and prepared 
for his breakfast. They were his favourite fish, but such had been his 
condition that, until the moment of making this effort, he had quite 
forgotten their existence at his father’s back-door. 

In a few days Bob Loveday had considerably improved in tone and 
vigour. One other obvious remedy for his dejection was to indulge in the 
society of Miss Garland, love being so much more effectually got rid of 
by displacement than by attempted annihilation. But Loveday’s belief that 
he had offended her beyond forgiveness, and his ever-present sense of her 
as a woman who by education and antecedents was fitted to adorn a 
higher sphere than his own, effectually kept him from going near her for 
a long time, notwithstanding that they were inmates of one house. The 
reserve was, however, in some degree broken by the appearance one 
morning, later in the season, of the point of a saw through the partition 
which divided Anne’s room from the Loveday half of the house. Though 
she dined and supped with her mother and the Loveday family. Miss 
Garland had still continued to occupy her old apartments, because she 
found it more convenient there to pursue her hobbies of wool-work and 
of copying her father’s old pictures. The division wall had not as yet been 
broken down. 

As the saw worked its way downwards under her astonished gaze Anne 
jumped up from her drawing; and presently the temporary canvasing and 
papering which had sealed up the old door of communication was cut 
completely through. The door burst open, and Bob stood revealed on the 
other side, with the saw in his hand. 

‘I beg your ladyship’s pardon,’ he said, taking off the hat he had been 
working in, as his handsome face expanded into a smile. ‘I didn’t know 
this door opened into your private room.’ 

‘Indeed, Captain Loveday!’ 
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i am pulling down the division on principle, as we are now one family. 
But I really thought the door opened into your passage.’ 

‘It don’t matter; I can get another room.’ 

‘Not at all. Father wouldn’t let me turn you out. I’ll close it up again,’ 

But Anne was so interested in the novelty of a new doorway that she 
walked through it, and found herself in a dark low passage which she had 
never seen before. 

‘It leads to the mill,’ said Bob. ‘Would you like to go in and see it at 
work? But perhaps you have already.’ 

‘Only into the ground floor.’ 

‘Come all over it. I am practising as grinder, you know, to help my 
father.' 

She followed him along the dark passage, in the side of which he 
opened a little trap, when she saw a great slimy cavern, where the long 
arms of the mill-wheel flung themselves slowly and distractedly round, 
and splashing water-drops caught the little light that strayed into the 
gloomy place, turning it into stars and flashes. A cold mist-laden puff of 
air came into their faces, and the roar from within made it necessary for 
Anne to shout as she said, ‘It is dismal! let us go on.’ 

Bob shut the trap, the roar ceased, and they went on to the inner part 
of the mill, where the air was warm and nutty, and pervaded by a fog of 
flour. Then they ascended the stairs, and saw the stones lumbering round 
and round, and the yellow corn running down through the hopper. They 
climbed yet further to the top stage, where the wheat lay in bins, and 
where long rays like feelers stretched in from the sun through the little 
window, got nearly lost among cobwebs and timber, and completed their 
course by marking the opposite wall with a glowing patch of gold. 

In his earnestness as an exhibitor Bob opened the bolter, which was 
spinning rapidly round, the result being that a dense cloud of flour rolled 
out in their faces, reminding Anne that her complexion was probably 
much paler by this time than when she had entered the mill. She thanked 
her companion for his trouble, and said she would now go down. He 
followed her with the same deference as hitherto, and with a sudden and 
increasing sense that of all cures for his former unhappy passion this 
would have been the nicest, the easiest, and the most effectual, if he had 
only been fortunate enough to keep her upon easy terms. But Miss 
Garland showed no disposition to go further than accept his services as a 
guide; she descended to the open air, shook the flour from her like a bird, 
and went on into the garden amid the September sunshine, whose rays 
lay level across the blue haze which the earth gave forth. The gnats were 
dancing up and down in airy companies, the nasturtium flowers shone 
out in groups from the dark hedge over which they climbed, and the 
mellow smell of the decline of summer was exhaled by everything. Bob 
followed her as far as the gate, looked after her, thought of her as the 
same girl who had half encouraged him years ago, when she seemed so 
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superior to him; though now they were almost equal she apparently 
thought him beneath her. It was with a new sense of pleasure that his 
mind flew to the fact that she was now an inmate of his father’s house. 

His obsequious bearing was continued during the next week. In the 
busy hours of the day they seldom met, but they regularly encountered 
each other at meals, and these cheerful occasions began to have an interest 
for him quite irrespective of dishes and cups. When Anne entered and 
took her scat she was always loudly hailed by Miller Loveday as he 
whetted his knife; but from Bob she condescended to accept no such 
familiar greeting, and they often sat down together as if each had a blind 
eye in the direction of the other. Bob sometimes told serious and correct 
stories about sea-captains, pilots, boatswains, mates, able seamen, and 
other curious fauna of the marine world; but these were directly addressed 
to his father and Mrs Loveday, Anne being included at the clinching- 
point by a glance only. He sometimes opened bottles of sweet cider for 
her, and then she thanked him; but even this did not lead to her 
encouraging his chat. 

One day when Anne was paring an apple she was left at table with the 
young man. ‘I have made something for you,’ he said. 

She looked all over the table; nothing was there save the ordinary 
remnants. 

‘O I don’t mean that it is here; it is out by the bridge at the mill-head.’ 

He arose, and Anne followed with curiosity in her eyes, and with her 
firm little mouth pouted up to a puzzled shape. On reaching the mossy 
mill-head she found that he had fixed in the keen damp draught which 
always prevailed over the wheel an y^olian harp of large size. At present 
the strings were partly covered with a cloth. He lifted it, and the wires 
began to emit a weird harmony which mingled curiously with the 
plashing of the wheel. 

i made it on purpose for you. Miss Garland,’ he said. 

She thanked him very warmly, for she had never seen anything like 
such an instrument before, and it interested her. ‘It was very thoughtful 
of you to make it,’ .she added. ‘How came you to think of such a thing?’ 

‘O I don’t know exactly,’ he replied, as if he did not care to be 
questioned on the point. ‘I have never made one in my life till now.’ 

Every night after this, during the mournful gales of autumn, the 
strange mixed music of water, wind, and strings met her ear, swelling 
and sinking with an almost supernatural cadence. The character of the 
instrument was far enough removed from anything she had hitherto seen 
of Bob’s hobbies; so that she marvelled pleasantly at the new depths of 
poetry this contrivance revealed as existent in that young seaman’s nature, 
and allowed her emotions to flow out yet a little further in the old 
direction, notwithstanding her late severe resolve to bar them back. 

One breezy night, when the mill was kept going into the small hours, 
and the wind was exactly in the direction of the water-current, the music 
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SO mingled with her dreams as to wake her: it seemed to rhythmically set 
itself to the words, ‘Remember me! think of me!’ She was much 
impressed; the sounds were almost too touching; and she spoke to Bob 
the next morning on the subject. 

‘How strange it is that you should have thought of fixing that harp 
where the water gushes!’ she gently observed. ‘It affects me almost 
painfully at night. You arc poetical. Captain Bob. But it is too - too 
sad!’ 

‘I will take it away,’ said Captain Bob promptly. ‘It certainly is too sad; 
I thought so myself. 1 myself was kept awake by it one night.’ 

‘How came you to think of making such a peculiar thing?’ 

‘Well,’ said Bob, ‘it is hardly worth saying why. It is not a good place 
for such a queer noisy machine; and I’ll take it away.’ 

‘On second thoughts,’ said Anne, i should like it to remain a little 
longer, because it sets me thinking.’ 

‘Of me?’ he asked with earnest frankness. 

Anne’s colour rose fast. 

‘Well, yes,’ she said, trying to infuse much plain matter-of-fact into her 
voice. ‘Of course I am led to think of the person who invented it.’ 

Bob seemed unaccountably embarrassed, and the subject was not 
pursued. About half-an-hour later he came to her again, with something 
of an uneasy look. 

‘There was a little matter I didn’t tell you just now. Miss Garland,’ he 
said. ‘About that harp thing, 1 mean. I did make it, certainly, but it was 
my brother John who asked me to do it, just before he went away. John 
is very musical, as you know, and he said it would interest you; but as he 
didn’t ask me to tell, I did not. Perhaps I ought to have, and not have 
taken the credit to myself.’ 

‘O, it is nothing!’ said Anne quickly. ‘It is a very incomplete instrument 
after all, and it will be just as well for you to take it away as you first 
proposed.’ 

He said that he would, but he forgot to do it that day; and the following 
night there was a high wind, and the harp cried and moaned so movingly 
that Anne, whose window was quite near, could hardly bear the sound 
with its new associations. John Loveday was present to her mind all night 
as an ill-used man; and yet she could not own that she had ill-used him. 

The harp was removed next day. Bob, feeling that his credit for 
originality was damaged in her eyes, by way of recovering it set himself 
to paint the summer-house which Anne frequented, and when he came 
out he assured her that it was quite his own idea. 

‘It wanted doing, certainly,’ she said, in a neutral tone. 

‘It is just about troublesome.’ 

‘Yes; you can’t quite reach up. That’s because you are not very tall; is 
it not. Captain Loveday?’ 

‘You never used to say things like that.’ 
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‘O, I don t mean that you are much less than tall! Shall I hold the paint 
for you, to save your stepping down?’ 

Thank you, if you would.’ 

She took the paint-pot, and stood looking at the brush as it moved up 
and down in his hand. 

‘I hope 1 shall not sprinkle your fingers,’ he observed as he dipped. 

‘O, that would not matter! You do it very well.* 

i am glad to hear that you think so.’ 

‘But perhaps not quite so much art is demanded to paint a summer¬ 
house as to paint a picture?* 

Thinking that, as a paintcr*s daughter, and a person of education 
superior to his own, she spoke with a flavour of sarcasm, he felt humbled 
and said - 

‘You did not use to talk like that to me.’ 

‘I was perhaps too young then to take any pleasure in giving pain,’ she 
observed daringly. 

‘Docs it give you pleasure?' 

Anne nodded. 

‘I like to give pain to people who have given pain to me,* she said 
smartly, without removing her eyes from the green liquid in her hand. 

‘I ask your pardon for that.* 

‘I didn’t say I meant you - though I did mean you.* 

Bob looked and looked at her side face till he was bewitched into 
putting down his brush. 

‘It was that stupid forgetting of *ee for a time!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, I 
hadn’t seen you for so very long - consider how many years! O, dear 
Anne!’ he said, advancing to take her hand, ‘how well we knew one 
another when we were children! You was a queen to me then; and so you 
are now, and always.’ 

Possibly Anne was thrilled pleasantly enough at having brought the 
truant village lad to her feet again; but he was not to find the situation so 
easy as he imagined, and her hand was not to be taken yet. 

‘Very pretty!* she said, laughing. *And only six weeks since Miss 
Johnson left.’ 

‘Zounds, don’t say anything about that!’ implored Bob. ‘1 swear that I 
never never deliberately loved her - for a long time together, that is; it 
was a sudden sort of thing, you know. But towards you - I have more or 
less honoured and respectfully loved you, off and on, all my life. There, 
that’s true.’ 

Anne retorted quickly ~ 

‘I am willing, off and on, to believe you. Captain Robert. But I don’t 
sec any good in your making these solemn declarations.’ 

‘Give me leave to explain, dear Miss Garland. It is to get you to be 
pleased to renew an old promise - made years ago - that you’ll think o’ 
me.’ 
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‘Not a word of any promise will I repeat.’ 

‘Well, well, 1 wont urge *ee today. Only let me beg of you to get over 
the quite wrong notion you have of me; and it shall be my whole 
endeavour to fetch your gracious favour.’ 

Anne turned away from him and entered the house, whither in the 
course of a quarter of an hour he followed her, knocking at her door, and 
asking to be let in. She said she was busy; whereupon he went away, to 
come back again in a short time and receive the same answer. 

i have finished painting the summer-house for you,’ he said through 
the door. 

‘I cannot come to sec it. I shall be engaged till supper-time.’ 

She heard him breathe a heavy sigh and withdraw, murmuring 
something about his bad luck in being cut away from the starn like this. 
But it was not over yet. When supper-time came and they sat down 
together, she took upon herself to reprove him for what he had said to 
her in the garden. 

Bob made his forehead express despair. 

‘Now, I beg you this one thing,* he said. ‘Just let me know your whole 
mind. Then 1 shall have a chance to confess my faults and mend them, or 
clear my conduct to your satisfaction.’ 

She answered with quickness, but not loud enough to be heard by the 
old people at the other end of the table - ‘Then, Captain Loveday, I will 
tell you one thing, one fault, that perhaps would have been more proper 
to my character than to yours. You are too easily impressed by new faces, 
and that gives me a had opinion of you - yes, a had opinion/ 

‘O, that’s it!’ said Bob slowly, looking at her with the intense respect 
of a pupil for a master, her words being spoken in a manner so precisely 
between jest and earnest that he was in some doubt how they were to be 
received. ‘Impressed by new faces. It is wrong, certainly, of me.’ 

The popping of a cork, and the pouring out of strong beer by the 
miller with a view to giving it a head, were apparently distractions 
sufficient to excuse her in not attending further to him; and during the 
remainder of the sitting her gentle chiding seemed to be sinking seriously 
into his mind. Perhaps her own heart ached to sec how silent he was; but 
she had always meant to punish him. Day after day for two or three weeks 
she preserved the same demeanour, with a self-control which did justice 
to her character. And, on his part, considering what he had to put up 
with, how she eluded him, snapped him off, refused to come out when 
he called her, refused to see him when he wanted to enter the little parlour 
which she had now appropriated to her private use, his patience testified 
strongly to his good-humour. 
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♦ XXIII * 

Military Preparations on an Extended Scale 


Christmas had passed. Dreary winter with dark evenings had given 
place to more dreary winter with light evenings. Rapid thaws had ended 
in rain, rain in wind, wind in dust. Showery days had come ~ the season 
of pink dawns and white sunsets; and people hoped that the March 
weather was over. 

The chief incident that concerned the household at the mill was that 
the miller, following the example of all his neighbours, had become a 
volunteer, and duly appeared twice a week in a red, long-tailed military 
coat, pipe-clayed breeches, black cloth gaiters, a heel-balled helmet-hat, 
with a tuft of green wool, and epaulettes of the same colour and material. 
Bob still remained neutral. Not being able to decide whether to enrol 
himself as a sca-fencible, a local militia-man, or a volunteer, he simply 
went on dancing attendance upon Anne. Mrs Loveday had become awake 
to the fact that the pair of young people stood in a curious attitude towards 
each other; but as they were never seen with their heads together, and 
scarcely ever sat even in the same room, she could not be sure what their 
movements meant. 

Strangely enough (or perhaps naturally enough), since entering the 
Loveday family herself, she had gradually grown to think less favourably 
of Anne doing the same thing, and reverted to her original idea of 
encouraging Festus; this more particularly because he had of late shown 
such perseverance in haunting the precincts of the mill, presumably with 
the intention of lighting upon the young girl. But the weather had kept 
her mostly indoors. 

One afternoon it was raining in torrents. Such leaves as there were on 
trees at this time of year - those of the laurel and other evergreens - 
staggered beneath the hard blows of the drops which fell upon them, and 
afterwards could be seen trickling down the stems beneath and silently 
entering the ground. The surface of the mill-pond leapt up in a thousand 
spirts under the same downfall, and clucked like a hen in the rat-holes 
along the banks as it undulated under the wind. The only dry spot visible 
from the front windows of the mill-house was the inside of a small shed, 
on the opposite side of the courtyard. While Mrs Loveday was noticing 
the threads of rain descending across its interior shade, Festus Derriman 
walked up and entered it for shelter, which, owing to the lumber within, 
it but scantily afforded to a man who would have been a match for one of 
Frederick William’s Patagonians. 
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It was an excellent opportunity for helping on her scheme. Anne was 
in the back room, and by asking him in till the rain was over she would 
bring him face to face with her daughter, whom, as the days went on, she 
increasingly wished to marry other than a Loveday, now that the romance 
of her own alliance with the miller had in some respects worn off. She 
was better provided for than before; she was not unhappy; but the plain 
fact w^as that she had married beneath her. She beckoned to Festus 
through the window-pane; he instantly complied with her signal, having 
in fact placed himself there on purpose to be noticed; for he knew that 
Miss Garland would not be out-of-doors on such a day. 

‘Good afternoon, Mrs Loveday,’ said Festus on entering. ‘There now 
- if I didn’t think that’s how it would be!’ His voice had suddenly warmed 
to anger, for he had seen a door close in the back part of the room, a lithe 
figure having previously slipped through. 

Mrs Loveday turned, observed that Anne was gone, and said, ‘What is 
it?’ as if she did not know. 

‘O, nothing, nothing!* said Festus crossly. ‘You know well enough 
what it is, ma’am; only you make pretence otherwise. But I’ll bring her 
to book yet. You shall drop your haughty airs, my charmer! She little 
thinks I have kept an account of’em all.’ 

‘But you must treat her politely, sir,’ said Mrs Loveday, secretly pleased 
at these signs of uncontrollable affection. 

‘Don’t tell me of politeness or generosity, ma’am! She is more than a 
match for me. She regularly gets over me. I have passed by this house 
five-and-fifty times since last Martinmas, and this is all my reward for’t!’ 

‘But you will stay till the rain is over, sir?’ 

‘No. I don’t mind rain. I’m off again. She’s got somebody else in her 
eye!’ And the yeoman went out, slamming the door. 

Meanwhile the slippery object of his hopes had gone along the dark 
passage, passed the trap which opened on the wheel, and through the 
door into the mill, where she was met by Bob, who looked up from the 
flour-shoot inquiringly and said, ‘You want me, Miss Garland?’ 

‘O no,’ said she. ‘I only want to be allowed to stand here a few minutes.’ 

He looked at her to know if she meant it, and finding that she did, 
returned to his post. When the mill had rumbled on a little longer he 
came back. 

‘Bob,’ she said, when she saw him move, ‘remember that you arc at 
work, and have no time to stand close to me.’ 

He bowed and went to his original post again, Anne watching from the 
window till Festus should leave. The mill rumbled on as before, and at 
last Bob came to her for the third time. ‘Now, Bob she began. 

‘On my honour, ’tis only to ask a question. Will you walk with me to 
church next Sunday afternoc^n?’ 

‘Perhaps I will,’ she said. But at this moment the yeoman left the house, 
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and Anne, to escape further parley, returned to the dwelling by the way 
she had come. 

Sunday afternoon arrived, and the family was standing at the door 
waiting for the church bells to begin. From that side of the house they 
could see southward across a paddock to the rising ground further ahead, 
where there grew a large elm-tree, beneath whose boughs footpaths 
crossed in different directions, like meridians at the pole. The tree was 
old, and in summer the grass beneath it was quite trodden away by the 
feet of the many trysters and idlers who haunted the spot. The tree 
formed a conspicuous object in the surrounding landscape. 

While they looked, a foot soldier in red uniform and white breeches 
came along one of the paths, and stopping beneath the elm, took from his 
pocket a paper, which he proceeded to nail up by the four corners to the 
trunk. He drew back, looked at it, and went on his way. Bob got his glass 
from indoors and levelled it at the placard, but after looking for a long 
time he could make out nothing but a lion and a unicorn at the top, Anne, 
who was ready for church, moved away from the door, though it was yet 
early, and showed her intention of going by w^ay of the elm. The paper 
had been so impressively nailed up that she was curious to read it even at 
this theological time. Bob took the opportunity of following, and 
reminded her of her promise. 

‘Then walk behind me not at all close,’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, immediately dropping behind. 

The ludicrous humility of his manner led her to add playfully over her 
shoulder, ‘It serves you right, you know.* 

‘I deserve anything, but I must take the liberty to say that I hope my 
behaviour about Matil—, in forgetting you awhile, will not make ye wish 
to keep me always behind?’ 

She replied confidentially, ‘Why I am so earnest not to be seen with 
you is that I may appear to people to be independent of you. Knowing 
what I do of your weaknesses I can do no otherwise. You must be 
schooled into 

‘O, Anne,’ sighed Bob, ‘you hit me hard - too hard! If ever I do win 
you I am sure I shall have fairly earned you.’ 

‘You arc not what you once seemed to be,’ she returned softly. ‘I don’t 
quite like to let myself love you.’ The last words were not very audible, 
and as Bob was behind he caught nothing of them, nor did he see how 
sentimental she had become all of a sudden. They walked the rest of the 
way in silence, and coming to the tree read as follows: 
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ADDRESS TO ALL RANKS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
ENGLISHMEN. 

Friends and Countrymen, The French arc now assembling the largest force 
that ever was prepared to invade this Kingdom, with the professed purpose of 
efFecting our complete Ruin and Destruction. They do not disguise their 
intentions, as they have often done to other Countries; hut openly boast that they 
will come over in such Numbers as cannot be resisted. 

Wherever the French have lately appeared they have spared neither Rich nor 
Poor, Old nor Young; but like a Destructive Pestilence have laid waste and 
destroyed every Thing that before was fair and flourishing. 

On this occasion no man’s service is compelled, but you are invited voluntarily 
to come forward in defence of everything that is dear to you, by entering your 
Names on the Lists which are sent to the Tything-man of every Parish, and 
engaging to act cither as Associated Volunteers bearinj^ Arms, as Pioneers and 
Labourers, or as Drivers of 

As Associated Volunteers you will be called out ()nly once a week, unless the 
actual Landing of the Enemy should render your further Services necessary. 

As Pioneers or Labourers you will be employed in Breaking up Roads to hinder 
the Enemy’s advance. 

Those who have Pickaxes, Spades, Shovels, Bill-hooks, or other Working 
Implements, are desired to mentitm them to the Constable or Tything-rnan t)f 
their Parish, in order that they may be entered on the Lists opposite their Homes, 
to be used if necessary . . . 

It is thought desirable to give you this Explanation, that you may not be 
ignorant of the Duties to which you may be called. But if the love of true Liberty 
and honest Fame has not ceased to animate the Hearts of Englishmen, Pay, 
though necessary, will be the least Part of your Reward. You will find your best 
Recompense in having done your Duty to your King and Country by driving 
back or destroying your old and implacable Enemy, envious of your Freedom 
and Happiness, and therefore seeking to destroy them; in having protected your 
Wives and Children from Death, or worse than Death, which will follow the 
Success of such Inveterate Foes. 

Rouse, therefore, and unite as one man in the best of Causes! United we may 
defy the World to conquer us; but Victory will never belong to those who are 
slothful and unprepared.* 

‘I must go and join at once!’ said Bob. 

Anne turned to him, all the playfulness gone from her face. ‘I wish wc 
lived in the north of England, Bob, so as to be further away from where 
he’ll land!’ she murmured uneasily. 

* Vide Preface. 
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‘Where we are would be Paradise to me, if you would only make it so.’ 

‘It is not right to talk so lightly at such a serious time,' she thoughtfully 
returned, going on towards the church. 

On drawing near, they saw through the boughs of a clump of intervening 
trees, still leafless, but bursting into buds of amber hue. a glittering which 
seemed to be reflected from points of steel. In a few moments they heard 
above the tender chiming of the church bells the loud voice of a man giving 
words of command, at which all the metallic points suddenly shifted like 
the bristles of a porcupine, and glistened anew. 

*'Tis the drilling,' said Loveday. ‘They drill now between the services, 
you know, because they can't get the men together so readily in the week. 
It makes me feel that I ought to be doing more than I am!’ 

When they had passed round the belt of trees, the company of recruits 
became visible, consisting of the able-bodied inhabitants of the hamlets 
thereabout, more or less known to Bob and Anne. They were assembled 
on the green plot outside the churchyard-gate, dressed in their common 
clothes, and the sergeant who had been putting them through their drill 
was the man who nailed up the proclamation. He was now engaged in 
untying a canvas money-bag, from which he drew forth a handful of 
shillings, giving one to each man in payment for his attendance. 

‘Men, I dismissed ye too soon - parade, parade again, I say,’ he cried. 
*My watch is fast, I find. There's another twenty minutes afore the 
worship of God commences. Now all of you that ha'n’t got firelcKks, 
fall in at the lower end. Eyes right and dress!' 

As every man was anxious to see how the rest stood, those at the end 
of the line pressed forward for that purpose, till the line assumed the 
form of a bow. 

‘Look at yc now! Why, you are all a-crooking in! Dress, dress!' 

They dressed forthwith; but impelled by the same motive they soon 
resumed their former figure, and so they were despairingly permitted to 
remain. 

‘Now, I hope you’ll have a little patience,’ said the sergeant, as he stood 
in the centre of the arc, ‘and pay strict attention to the word of command, 
just exactly as I give it out to ye; and if I should go wrong, 1 shall be much 
obliged to any friend who'll put me right again, for I have only been in 
the army three weeks myself, and we arc all liable to mistakes.’ 

‘So we be, so we be,’ said the line heartily. 

‘’Tendon, the whole, then. Poise fawlocks! Very well done!’ 

‘Please, what must we do that haven’t got no firelocks?' said the lower 
end of the line in a helpless voice. 

‘Now, was ever such a question! Why, you must do nothing at all, but 
think how you’d poise ’em if you had ’em. You middle men, that are 
armed with hurdle-sticks and cabbage-stumps just to make-believe, must 
of course use ’em as if they were the real thing. Now then, cock faw¬ 
locks! Present! Fire! (Pretend to, I mean, and the same time throw yer 
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imagination into the field o’ battle.) Very good - very good indeed; 
except that some of you were a little too soon, and the rest a little too late.’ 

‘Please, sergeant, can I fidl out, as I am master-player in the choir, and 
my bass-viol strings won’t stand at this time o’ year, unless they be 
screwed up a little before the passon comes in?’ 

‘How can you think of such trifles as churchgoing at such a time as 
this, when your own native country' is on the point of invasion?’ said the 
sergeant sternly. ‘And, as you know, the drill ends three minutes afore 
church begins, and that’s the law, and it wants a quarter of an hour yet. 
Now, at the word Prime, shake the powder (supposing you’ve got it) into 
the prirning-pan, three last fingers behind the rammer; then shut your 
pans, drawing your right arm nimble-like towards your body. I ought to 
have told ye before this, that at Hand your katridj^c, seize it and bring it 
with a quick motion to your mouth, bite the top well off, and don’t 
swaller so much of the powder as to make ye hawk and spet instead of 
attending to your drill. What’s that man a-saying of in the rear rank?’ 

‘Please, sir, ’tis Anthony Cripplestraw, wanting to know how he’s to 
bite off his katridge, when he haven’t a tooth left in’s head?’ 

‘Man! Why, what’s your genius for war? Hold it up to your right-hand 
man’s mouth, to be sure, and let him nip it off for ye. Well, what have 
you to say, Private Tremlett? Don’t yc understand English?’ 

‘Ask ycr pardon, sergeant; but what must we infantry of the awkward 
squad do if Boney comes afore we get our firelocks?’ 

‘Take a pike, like the rest of the incapablcs. You’ll find a store of them 
ready in the corner of the church tower. Now then ~ Shoulder-r-r-r-’ 

‘There, they be tinging in the passon!’ exclaimed David, Miller 
Loveday’s man, who also formed one of the company, as the bells changed 
from chiming all three together to a quick beating of one. The whole line 
drew a breath of relief, threw down their arms, and began running off. 

‘Well, then, I must dismiss ye,’ said the sergeant. ‘Come back - come 
back! Next drill is Tuesday afternoon at four. And, mind, if your masters 
won’t let yc leave work soon enough, tell me, and I’ll write a line to 
Gover’ment! ’Tention! To the right - left wheel, I mean - no, no - right 
wheel. Mar-r-r-rch!’ 

Some wheeled to the right and some to the left, and some obliging 
men, including Cripplestraw, tried to wheel both ways. 

‘Stop, stop; try again! ’Cruits and comrades, unfortunately when I’m 
in a hurry I can never remember my right hand from my left, and never 
could as a boy. You must excuse me, please. Practice makes perfect, as 
the saying is; and, much as I’ve learnt since 1 ’listed, we always find 
something new. Now then, right wheel! march! halt! Stand at ease! 
dismiss! I think that’s the order o’t, but I’ll look in the Gover’ment book 
afore Tuesday.’^ 

Many of the company who had been drilled preferred to go off and 
Vide Preface. 
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spend their shillings instead of entering the church; but Anne and Captain 
Bob passed in. Even the interior of the sacred edifice was affected by the 
agitation of the times. The religion of the country had, in fact, changed 
from love of God to hatred of Napoleon Buonaparte; and, as if to remind 
the devout of this alteration, the pikes for the pikemen (all those accepted 
men who were not otherwise armed) were kept in the church of each 
parish. There, against the wall, they always stood - a whole sheaf of 
them, formed of new ash stems, with a spike driven in at one end, the 
stick being preserved from splitting by a ferule. And there they remained, 
year after year, in the corner of the aisle, till they were removed and 
placed under the gallery stairs, and thence ultimately to the belfry, where 
they grew black, rusty, and worm-eaten, and were gradually stolen and 
carried off by sextons, parish clerks, whitewashers, window-menders, 
and other church servants for use at home as rake-stems, benefit-club 
staves, and pick-handles, in which degraded situations they may still 
occasionally be found. 

But in their new and shining state they had a terror for Anne, whose 
eyes were involuntarily drawn towards them as she sat at Bobs side 
during the service, filling her with bloody visions of their possible use 
not far from the very spot on which they were now assembled. The 
sermon, too, was on the subject of patriotism; so that when they came 
out she began to harp uneasily upon the probability of their all being 
driven from their homes. 

Bob assured her that with the sixty thousand regulars, the militia 
reserve of a hundred and twenty thousand, and the three hundred 
thousand volunteers, there was not much to fear. 

‘But I sometimes have a fear that poor John will be killed,' he continued 
after a pause. ‘He is sure to be among the first that will have to face the 
invaders, and the trumpeters get picked off.* 

‘There is the same chance for him as for the others,’ said Anne. 

‘Yes - yes ~ the same chance, such as it is. You have never liked John 
since that affair of Matilda Johnson, have you?’ 

‘Why?’ she quickly asked. 

‘Well,’ said Bob timidly, ‘as it is a ticklish time for him, would it not 
be worth while to make up any differences before the crash comes?’ 

‘1 have nothing to make up,’ said Anne, with some distress. She still 
fully believed the trumpet-major to have smuggled away Miss Johnson 
because of his own interest in that lady, which must have made his 
professions to herself a mere pastime; but that very conduct had in it the 
curious advantage to herself of setting Bob free. 

‘Since John has been gone,’ continued her companion, ‘I have found 
out more of his meaning, and of what he really had to do with that 
woman’s flight. Did you know that he had anything to do with it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That he got her to go away?’ 
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She looked at Bob with surprise. He was not exasperated with John, 
and yet he knew so much as this. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘what did it mean?’ 

He did not explain to her then; but the possibility of John’s death, 
which had been newly brought home to him by the military events of the 
day, determined him to get poor John’s character cleared. Reproaching 
himself for letting her remain so long with a mistaken idea of him, Bob 
went to his father as soon as they got home, and begged him to get Mrs 
Loveday to tell Anne the true reason of John’s objection to Miss Johnson 
as a sister-in-law. 

‘She thinks it is because they were old lovers new met, and that he 
wants to marry her,’ he exclaimed to his father in conclusion. 

‘Then that's the meaning of the split between Miss Nancy and Jack,’ 
said the miller. 

‘What, were they any more than common friends?’ asked Bob uneasily. 

‘Not on her side, perhaps.' 

‘Well, we must do it/ replied Bob, painfully conscious that common 
justice to John might bring them into hazardous rivalry, yet determined 
to be fair. ‘Tell it all to Mrs Loveday, and get her to tell Anne.’ 


* XXIV * 

A Letter, a Visitor and a Tin Box 


The result of the explanation upon Anne was bitter self-reproach. She 
was so sorry at having wronged the kindly soldier that next morning she 
went by herself to the down, and stood exactly where his tent had covered 
the sod on which he had lain so many nights, thinking what sadness he 
must have suffered because of her at the time of packing up and going 
away. After that she wiped from her eyes the tears of pity which had 
come there, descended to the house, and wrote an impulsive letter to 
him, in which occurred the following passages, indiscreet enough under 
the circumstances: 

I find all justice, all rectitude, on your side, John; and all impertinence, all 
incofisiderateness, on mine. I am so much convinced of your honour in the whole 
transaction, that 1 shall for the future mistrust myself in everything. And if it be 
possible, whenever 1 differ from you on any point I shall take an hours time for 
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consideration before I say that I differ. If 1 have lost your friendship, I have only 
myself to thank for it; but I sincerely hope that you can forgive. 

After writing this she went to the garden, where Bob was shearing the 
spring grass from the paths. ‘What is John’s direction?’ she said, holding 
the sealed letter in her hand. 

‘Exonbury Barracks,’ Bob faltered, his countenance sinking. 

She thanked him and went indoors. When he came in, later in the day, 
he passed the door of her empty sitting-room and saw the letter on the 
mantelpiece. He disliked the sight of it. Hearing voices in the other room, 
he entered and found Anne and her mother there, talking to Cripplestraw, 
who had just come in with a message from Squire Derriman, requesting 
Miss Garland, as she valued the peace of mind of an old and troubled 
man, to go at once and see him. 

‘I cannot go,’ she said, not liking the risk that such a visit involved. 

An hour later Cripplestraw shambled again into the passage, on the 
same errand. 

‘Maister’s very poorly, and he hopes that you’ll come, Mis’ess Anne. 
He wants to see ’ee very particular about the French.’ 

Anne would have gone in a moment, but for the fear that someone 
besides the farmer might encounter her, and she answered as before. 

Another hour passed, and the wheels of a vehicle were heard. 
Cripplestraw had come for the third time, with a horse and gig; he was 
dressed in his best clothes, and brought with him on this occasion a 
basket containing raisins, almonds, oranges, and sweet cakes. Offering 
them to her as a gift from the old farmer, he repeated his request for her 
to accompany him, the gig and best mare having been sent as an additional 
inducement. 

‘I believe the old gentleman is in love with you, Anne,’ said her mother. 

‘Why couldn’t he drive down himself to see me?’ Anne inquired of 
Cripplestraw. 

‘He wants you at the house, please.’ 

‘Is Mr Festus with him?’ 

‘No; he’s away to Budmouth.’ 

‘I’ll go,’ said she. 

‘And I may come and meet you?’ said Bob. 

‘There’s my letter - what shall I do about that?’ she said, instead of 
answering him. ‘Take my letter to the post-office, and you may come,’ 
she added. 

He said yes and went out, Cripplestraw retreating to the door till she 
should be ready. 

‘What letter is it?’ said her mother. 

‘Only one to John,’ said Anne. ‘I have asked him to forgive my 
suspicions. I could do no less.’ 

‘Do you want to marry him?' asked Mrs Loveday bluntly. 
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‘Mother!’ 

‘Well; he will take that letter as an encouragement. Can’t you see that 
he will, you foolish girl?’ 

Anne did see instantly. ‘Of course!’ she said. ‘Tell Robert that he need 
not go.’ 

She went to her room to secure the letter. It was gone from the 
mantelpiece, and on inquiry it was found that the miller, seeing it there, 
had sent David with it to Budmouth hours ago. Anne said nothing, and 
set out for Ox well Hall with Cripplestraw. 

‘William,’ said Mrs Loveday to the miller when Anne was gone and 
Bob had resumed his work in the garden, ‘did you get that letter sent off 
on purpose?’ 

‘Well, 1 did. I wanted to make sure of it. John likes her, and now ’twill 
be made up; and why shouldn’t he marry her? I’ll start him in business, 
if so be she’ll have him.’ 

‘But she is likely to marry Festus Derriman.’ 

‘I don’t want her to marry anybody but John,’ said the miller doggedly. 

‘Not if she is in love with Bob, and has been for years, and he with 
her?’ asked his wife triumphantly. 

‘In love with Bob, and he with her?* repeated Loveday. 

‘Certainly,’ said she, going off and leaving him to his reflections. 

When Anne reached the hall she found old Mr Derriman in his 
customary chair. His complexion was more ashen, but his movement in 
rising at her entrance, putting a chair and shutting the door behind her, 
were much the same as usual. 

‘Thank God you’ve come, my dear girl,’ he said earnestly. ‘Ah, you 
don’t trip across to read to me now! Why did ye cost me so much to fetch 
you? Fie! A horse and gig, and a man’s time in going three times. And 
what I sent ye cost a good deal in Budmouth market, now everything is 
so dear there, and ’twould have cost more if 1 hadn’t bought the raisins 
and oranges some months ago, when they were cheaper. 1 tell you this 
because we are old friends, and I have nobody else to tell my troubles to. 
But I don’t begrudge anything to ye since you’ve come.’ 

‘I am not much pleased to come, even now,’ said she. ‘What can make 
you so seriously anxious to see me?’ 

‘Well, you be a good girl and true; and I’ve been thinking that of all 
people of the next generation that I can trust, you are the best. ’Tis my 
bonds and my title-deeds, such as they be, and the leases, you know, and 
a few guineas in packets, and more than these, my will, that I have to 
speak about. Now do ye come this way.’ 

‘O, such things as those!’ she returned, with surprise. ‘I don’t 
understand those things at all.’ 

‘There’s nothing to understand. ’Tis just this. The French will be here 
within two months; that’s certain. I have it on the best authority, that the 
army at Boulogne is ready, the boats equipped, the plans laid, and the 
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First Consul only waits for a tide. Heaven knows what will become o’ the 
men o’ these parts! But most likely the women will be spared. Now I’ll 
show ’ee.’ 

He led her across the hall to a stone staircase of semi-circular plan, 
which conducted to the cellars, 

‘Down here?’ she said, 

‘Yes; I must trouble ye to come down here. I have thought and thought 
who is the woman that can best keep a secret for six months, and I say, 
“Anne Garland”. You won’t be married before then?’ 

‘O no!’ murmured the young woman. 

‘! wouldn’t expect ye to keep a close tongue after such a thing as that. 
But it will not be necessary.’ 

When they reached the bottom of the steps he struck a light from a 
tinder-box, and unlocked the middle one of three doors which appeared 
in the whitewashed wall opposite. The rays of the candle fell upon the 
vault and sides of a long low cellar, littered with decayed woodwork 
from other parts of the hall, among the rest stair-balusters, carved finials, 
tracery panels, and wainscoting. But what most attracted her eye was a 
small flagstone turned up in the middle of the floor, a heap of earth beside 
it, and a measuring-tape. Derriman went to the corner of the cellar, and 
pulled out a clamped box from under the straw. ‘You be rather heavy, my 
dear, eh?’ he said, affectionately addressing the box as he lifted it. ‘But 
you are going to be put in a safe place, you know, or that rascal will get 
hold of ye, and carry ye off and ruin me.’ He then with some difficulty 
lowered the box into the hole, raked in the earth upon it, and lowered the 
flagstone, which he was a long time in fixing to his satisfaction. Miss 
Garland, who was romantically interested, helped him to brush away the 
fragments of loose earth; and when he had scattered over the floor a little 
of the straw that lay about, they again ascended to upper air. 

‘Is this all, sir?’ said Anne. 

‘Just a moment longer, honey. Will you come into the great parlour?’ 

She followed him thither. 

‘If anything happens to me while the fighting is going on ~ it may be 
on these very fields ~ you will know what to do,’ he resumed. ‘But first 
please sit down again, there’s a dear, whilst I write what’s in my head. 
See, there’s the best paper, and a new quill that I’ve afforded myself for’t.’ 

‘What a strange business! I don’t think I much like it, Mr Derriman,’ 
she said, seating herself. 

He had by this time begun to write, and murmured as he wrote - 

‘ “Twenty-three and a half from N. W. Sixteen and three-quarters from 
N.E.” - There, that’s all. Now I seal it up and givp it to you to keep safe 
till I ask ye for it, or you hear of my being trampled down by the enemy.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ she asked, as she received the paper. 

*Clk! Hal ha! Why, that’s the distance of the box from the two comers 
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of the cellar. I measured it before you came. And» my honey, to make all 
sure, if the French soldiery are after ye, tell your mother the meaning 
on t, or any other friend, in case they should put ye to death, and the 
secret be lost. But that I am sure I hope they won’t do, though your 
pretty face will be a sad bait to the soldiers. I often have wished you was 
my daughter, honey; and yet in these times the less cares a man has the 
better, so 1 am glad you bain’t. Shall my man drive you home?’ 

‘No, no,’ she said, much depressed by the words he had uttered. ‘I can 
find my way. You need not trouble to come down.’ 

‘Then take care of the paper. And if you outlive me, you’ll find I have 
not forgot you.’ 


* XXV * 

Festus Shows His Love 


Festus Derriman had remained in the Royal watering-place all that day, 
his horse being sick at stables; but, wishing to coax or bully from his 
uncle a remount for the coming summer, he set off on foot for Oxwell 
early in the evening. When he drew near to the village, or rather to the 
hall, which was a mile from the village, he overtook a slim, quick-eyed 
woman, sauntering along at a leisurely pace. She was fashionably dressed 
in a green spencer, with ‘Mameluke’ sleeves, and wore a velvet Spanish 
hat and feather. 

‘Good afternoon t’ye, ma’am,’ said Festus, throwing a sword-and- 
pistol air into his greeting. ‘You are out for a walk?’ 

‘I am out for a walk, captain,’ said the lady, who had criticized him 
from the crevice of her eye, without seeming to do much more than 
continue her demure look forward, and gave the title as a sop to his 
apparent character. 

‘From the town? - I’d swear it, ma’am; ’pon my honour I would!’ 

‘Yes, I am from the town, sir,’ said she. 

‘Ah, you are a visitor! I know every one of the regular inhabitants; we 
soldiers are in and out there continually. Festus Derriman, Yeomanry 
Cavalry, you know. The fact is, the watering-place is under our charge; 
the folks will be quite dependent upon us for their deliverance in the 
coming struggle. We hold our lives in our hands, and theirs, I may say. 
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in our pockets. What made you come here, ma*am, at such a critical 
time?* 

‘I don’t see that it is such a critical time?’ 

‘But it is, though; and so you’d say if you was as much mixed up with 
the military affairs of the nation as some of us.’ 

The lady smiled. ‘The King is coming this year, anyhow,’ said she. 

‘Never!’ said Festus firmly. ‘Ah, you are one of the attendants at court 
perhaps, come on ahead to get the King’s chambers ready, in case Boney 
should not land?’ 

‘No,’ she said; ‘I am connected with the theatre, though not just at the 
present moment. I have been out of luck for the last year or two; but I 
have fetched up again. I join the company when they arrive for the 
season.’ 

Festus surveyed her with interest. ‘Faith! and is it so? Well, ma’am, 
what part do you play?’ 

‘I am mostly the leading lady ~ the heroine,’ she said, drawing herself 
up with dignity. 

‘I’ll come and have a look at ye if all’s well, and the landing is put off 
- hang me if I don’t! - Hullo, hullo, what do I see?’ 

His eyes were stretched towards a distant field, which Anne Garland 
was at that moment hastily crossing, on her way from the hall to 
Overcombe. 

‘I must be off. Good day to ye, dear creature!’ he exclaimed, hurrying 
forward. 

The lady said, ‘O, you droll monster!’ as she smiled and watched him 
stride ahead. 

Festus bounded on over the hedge, across the intervening patch of 
green, and into the field which Anne was still crossing. In a moment or 
two she looked back, and seeing the well-known herculean figure of the 
yeoman behind her felt rather alarmed, though she determined to show 
no difference in her outward carriage. But to maintain her natural gait 
was beyond her powers. She spasmodically quickened her pace; fruitlessly, 
however, for he gained upon her, and when within a few strides of her 
exclaimed, ‘Well, my darling!’ Anne started off at a run. 

Festus was already out of breath, and soon found that he was not likely 
to overtake her. On she went, without turning her head, till an unusual 
noise behind compelled her to look round. His face was in the act of 
falling back; he swerved on one side, and dropped like a log upon a 
convenient hedgerow-bank which bordered the path. There he lay quite 
still. 

Anne was somewhat alarmed; and after standing at gaze for two or 
three minutes, drew nearer to him, a step and a half at a time, wondering 
and doubting, as a meek ewe draws near to some strolling vagabond who 
flings himself on the grass near the flock. 

‘He is in a swoon!’ she murmured. 
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Her heart beat quickly, and she looked around. Nobody was in sight; 
she advanced a step nearer still and observed him again. Apparently his 
face was turning to a livid hue, and his breathing had become obstructed. 

‘ ’Tis not a swoon; ’tis apoplexy!’ she said, in deep distress. ‘I ought to 
untie his neck.’ But she was afraid to do this, and only drew a little closer 
still. 

Miss Garland was now within three feet of him, whereupon the 
senseless man, who could hold his breath no longer, sprang to his feet 
and darted at her, saying, ‘Hal ha! a scheme for a kiss!’ 

She felt his arm slipping round her neck; but, twirling about with 
amazing dexterity, she wriggled from his embrace and ran away along the 
field. The force with which she had extricated herself was sufficient to 
throw Festus upon the grass, and by the time that he got upon his legs 
again she was many yards off. Uttering a word which was not exactly a 
blessing, he immediately gave chase; and thus they ran till Anne entered 
a meadow divided down the middle by a brook about six feet wide. A 
narrow plank was thrown loosely across at the point where the path 
traversed this stream, and when Anne reached it she at once scampered 
over. At the other side she turned her head to gather the probabilities of 
the situation, which were that Festus Derriman would overtake her even 
now. By a sudden forethought she stooped, seized the end of the plank, 
and endeavoured to drag it away from the opposite bank. But the weight 
was too great for her to do more than slightly move it, and with a 
desperate sigh she ran on again, having lost many valuable seconds. 

But her attempt, though ineffectual in dragging it down, had been 
enough to unsettle the little bridge; and when Derriman reached the 
middle, which he did half a minute later, the plank turned over on its 
edge, tilting him bodily into the river. The water was not remarkably 
deep, but as the yeoman fell fiat on his stomach he was completely 
immersed; and it was some time before he could drag himself out. When 
he arose, dripping on the bank, and looked around, Anne had vanished 
from the mead. Then Festus’s eyes glowed like carbuncles, and he gave 
voice to fearful imprecations, shaking his fist in the soft summer air 
towards Anne, in a way that was terrible for any maiden to behold. 
Wading back through the stream, he walked along its bank with a heavy 
tread, the water running from his coat-tails, wrists, and the tips of his 
ears, in silvery dribbles, that sparkled pleasantly in the sun. Thus he 
hastened away, and went round by a by-path to the hall. 

Meanwhile the author of his troubles was rapidly drawing nearer to the 
mill, and soon, to her inexpressible delight, she saw Bob coming to meet 
her. She had heard the flounce, and, feeling more secure from her pursuer, 
had dropped her pace to a quick walk. No sooner did she reach Bob than, 
overcome by the excitement of the moment, she flung herself into his 
arms. Bob instantly enclosed her in an embrace $0 very thorough that 
there was no possible danger of her falling, whatever degree of exhaustion 
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might have given rise to her somewhat unexpected action; and in this 
attitude they silentJy remained, till it was borne in upon Anne that the 
present was the first time in her life that she had ever been in such a 
position. Her face then burnt like a sunset, and she did not know how to 
look up at him. Feeling at length quite safe, she suddenly resolved not to 
give way to her first impulse to tell him the whole of what had happened, 
lest there should be a dreadful quarrel and fight between Bob and the 
yeoman, and great difficulties caused in the Loveday family on her 
account, the miller having important wheat transactions with the Dcrri- 
mans. 

‘You seem frightened, dearest Anne/ said Bob tenderly. 

‘Yes,’ she replied. ‘I saw a man I did not like the look of, and he was 
inclined to follow me. But, worse than that, 1 am troubled about the 
French. O Bob! I am afraid you will be killed, and my mother, and John, 
and your father, and all of us hunted down!’ 

‘Now I have told you, dear little heart, that it cannot be. We shall drive 
’em into the sea after a battle or two, even if they land, which 1 don’t 
believe they will. We’ve got ninety sail of the line, and though it is rather 
unfortunate that we should have declared war against Spain at this ticklish 
time, there’s enough for all.’ And Bob went into elaborate statistics of the 
navy, army, militia, and volunteers, to prolong the time of holding her. 
When he had done speaking he drew rather a heavy sigh. 

‘What’s the matter. Bob?’ 

‘I haven’t been yet to offer myself as a sea-fencible, and 1 ought to have 
done it long ago.’ 

‘You are only one. Surely they can do without you?’ 

Bob shook his head. She arose from her restful position, her eye 
catching his with a shamefaced expression of having given way at last. 
Loveday drew from his pocket a paper, and said, as they slowly walked 
on, ‘Here’s something to make us brave and patriotic. I bought it in 
Budmouth, Isn’t it a stirring picture?’ 

It was a hieroglyphic profile of Napoleon. The hat represented a 
maimed French eagle; the face was ingeniously made up of human 
carcases, knotted and writhing together in such directions as to form a 
physiognomy; a band, or stock, shaped to resemble the English Channel, 
encircled his throat, and seemed to choke him; his epaulette was a hand 
tearing a cobweb that represented the treaty of peace with England; and 
his car was a woman crouching over a dying child.^ 

‘It is dreadful!’ said Anne. ‘I don’t like to see it.’ 

She had recovered from her emotion, and walked along beside him 
with a grave, subdued face. Bob did not like to assume the privileges of 
an accepted lover and draw her hand through his arm; for, conscious that 
she naturally belonged to a politer grade than his own, he feared lest her 
exhibition of tenderness were an impulse which cooler moments might 
* Vide Preface. 
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regret. A perfect Paul-and-Virginia life had not absolutely set in for him 
as yet, and it was not to be hastened by force. When they had passed over 
the bridge into the mill-front they saw the miller standing at the door 
with a face of concern. 

‘Since you have been gone/ he .said, ‘a Government man has been here, 
and to all the houses, taking down the numbers of the women and 
children, and their ages, and the number of horses and waggons that can 
be mustered, in case they have to retreat inlanci, out of the way of the 
invading army.’ 

The little family gathered themselves together, all feeling the crisis 
more seriously than they liked to express. Mrs Loveday thought how 
ridiculous a thing social ambition was in such a conjuncture as this, and 
vowed that she would leave Anne to love where she would. Anne, too, 
forgot the little peculiarities of speech and manner in Bob and his father, 
which sometimes jarred for a moment upon her more refined sense, and 
was thankful for their love and protection in this looming trouble. 

On going upstairs she remembered the paper which Farmer Derrirnan 
had given her, and searched in her bosom for it. She could not find it 
there. ‘I must have left it on the table,’ she said to herself. It did not 
matter; she remembered every word. She took a pen and wr<.)te a 
duplicate, which she put safely away. 

But Anne was wrong. She had, after all, placed the paper where she 
supposed, and there it ought to have been. But in escaping from Festus, 
when he feigned apoplexy, it had fallen out upon the grass. Five minutes 
after that event, when pursuer and pursued were two or three fields ahead, 
the gaily-dressed woman whom the yeoman had overtaken, peeped 
cautiously through the stile into the corner of the field which had been 
the scene of the scramble; and seeing the paper she climbed over, secured 
it, loosened the wafer without tearing the .sheet, and read the memor¬ 
andum within. Unable to make anything of its meaning, the saunterer 
put it in her pocket, and, dismissing the matter from her mind, went on 
by the by-path which led to the back of the mill. Here, behind the hedge, 
she stood and .surveyed the old building for .some time, after which she 
meditatively turned, and retraced her steps towards the Royal watering- 
place. 
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* XXVI * 

The Alarm 

The night which followed was historic and memorable. Mrs Loveday 
was awakened by the boom of a distant gun: she told the miller, and they 
listened awhile. The sound was not repeated, but such was the state of 
their feelings that Mr Loveday went to Bob’s room and asked if he had 
heard it. Bob was wide awake, looking out of the window; he had heard 
the ominous sound, and was inclined to investigate the matter. While the 
father and son were dressing they fancied that a glare seemed to be rising 
in the sky in the direction of the beacon hill. Not wishing to alarm Anne 
and her mother, the miller assured them that Bob and himself were 
merely going out of doors to inquire into the cause of the report, after 
which they plunged into the gloom together. A few steps’ progress 
opened up more of the sky, which, as they had thought, was indeed 
irradiated by a lurid light; but whether it came from the beacon or from 
a more distant point they were unable to clearly tell. They pushed on 
rapidly towards higher ground. 

Their excitement was merely of a piece with that of all men at this 
critical juncture. Everywhere expectation was at fever heat. For the last 
year or two only five-and-twenty miles of shallow’ water had divided 
quiet English homesteads from an enemy’s army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men. We had taken the matter lightly enough, eating and 
drinking as in the days of Noe, and singing satires without end. We 
punned on Buonaparte and his gunboats, chalked his effigy on stage¬ 
coaches, and published the same in prints. Still, between these bursts of 
hilarity, it was sometimes recollected that England was the only European 
country w'hich had not succumbed to the mighty little man who was less 
than human in feeling, and more than human in will; that our spirit for 
resistance was greater than our strength; and that the Channel was often 
calm. Boats built of wood which was greenly growing in its native forest 
three days before it was bent as wales to their sides, were ridiculous 
enough; but they might be, after all, sufficient for a single trip between 
two visible shores. 

The English watched Buonaparte in these preparations, and Buonaparte 
watched the English. At the distance of Boulogne details were lost, but 
we were impressed on fine days by the novel sight of a huge army moving 
and twinkling like a school of mackerel under the rays of the sun. The 
regular way of passing an afternoon in the coast towns was to stroll up to 
the signal posts and chat with the lieutenant on duty there about the latest 
inimical object seen at sea. About once a week there appeared in the 
newspapers either a paragraph concerning some adventurous English 
gentleman who had sailed out in a pleasure-boat till he lay near enough 
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to Boulogne to see Buonaparte standing on the heights among his 
marshals; or else some lines about a mysterious stranger with a foreign 
accent, who, after collecting a vast deal of information on our resources, 
had hired a boat at a southern port, and vanished with it tewards France 
before his intention could be divined. 

In forecasting his grand venture, Buonaparte postulated the help of 
Providence to a remarkable degree. Just at the hour when his troops were 
on board the dat-bottomed boats and ready to sail, there was to be a great 
fog, that should spread a vast obscurity over the length and breadth of the 
Channel, and keep the English blind to events on the other side. The fog 
was to last twenty-four hours, after which it might clear away. A dead 
calm was to prevail simultaneously with the fog, with the twofold object 
of affording the boats easy transit and dooming our ships to lie motionless. 
Thirdly, there was to be a spring tide, which should combine its 
manoeuvres with those c^f the fog and calm. 

Among the many thousands of minor Englishmen whose lives were 
affected by these tremendous designs may be numbered our old acquaint¬ 
ance Corporal Tullidge, who sported the crushed arm, and poor old 
Simon Burden, the dazed veteran who had fought at Minden. instead of 
sitting snugly in the settle of the Old Ship, in the village adjoining 
Overcombe, they were obliged to keep watch on the hill. They made 
themselves as comfortable as was possible in the circumstances, dwelling 
in a hut of clods and turf, with a brick chimney for cooking. Here they 
observed the nightly progress of the moon and stars, grew familiar with 
the heaving of moles, the dancing of rabbits on the hillocks, the distant 
hoot of owls, the bark of foxes from woods further inland; but saw not 
a sign of the enemy. As, night after night, they walked round the two 
ricks which it was their duty to fire at a signal - one being of furze for a 
quick flame, the other of turf, for a long, slow radiance - they thought 
and talked of old times, and drank patriotically from a large wood flagon 
that was filled every day. 

Bob and his father soon became aware that the light was from the 
beacon. By the time that they reached the top it was one mass of towering 
flame, from which the sparks fell on the green herbage like a fiery dew; 
the forms of the two old men being seen passing and repassing in the 
midst of it. The Lovedays, who came up on the smoky side, regarded the 
scene for a moment, and then emerged into the light. 

‘Who goes there?’ said Corporal Tullidge, shouldering a pike with his 
sound arm. ‘O, ’tis neighbour Loveday!’ 

‘Did you get your signal to fire it from the east?’ said the miller hastily. 

‘No; from Abbotsea Beach.’ 

‘But you are not to go by a coast .signal!’ 

‘Chok’ it all, wasn’t the Lord-Lieutenant’s direction, whenever you see 
Rainbarrow’s Beacon burn to the nor’east’ard, or Haggardon to the 
nor’west’ard, or the actual presence of the enemy on the shore?’ 
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‘But is he here?’ 

*No doubt o’t! The beach light is only just gone down, and Simon 
heard the guns even better than I.’ 

‘Hark, hark! I hear ’em!’ said Bob. 

They listened with parted lips, the night wind blowing through Simon 
Burden’s few teeth as through the ruins of Stonehenge. From far down 
on the lower levels came the noise of wheels and the tramp of horses upon 
the turnpike road. 

‘Well, there must be something in it,’ said Miller Loveday gravely. 
‘Bob, we’ll go home and make the women-folk safe, and then I’ll don my 
soldier’s clothes and be off. God knows where our company will 
assemble!’ 

They hastened down the hill, and on getting into the road waited and 
listened again. Travellers began to come up and pass them in vehicles of 
all descriptions. It was difficult to attract their attention in the dim light, 
but by standing on the top of a wall which fenced the road Bob was at last 
seen. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he cried to a butcher who was flying past in his 
cart, his wife sitting behind him without a bonnet. 

‘The French have landed!’ said the man, without drawing rein. 

‘Where?’ shouted Bob. 

‘In West Bay; and all Budmouth is in uproar!’ replied the voice, now' 
faint in the distance. 

Bob and his father hastened on till they reached their own house. As 
they had expected, Anne and her mother, in common with most of the 
people, were both dressed, and stood at the door bonneted and shawled, 
listening to the traffic on the neighbouring highway, Mrs Loveday having 
secured what money and small valuables they possessed in a huge pocket 
which extended all round her waist, and added considerably to her weight 
and diameter. 

‘ ’Tis true enough,' said the miller: ‘he’s come! You and Anne and the 
maid must be off to Cousin Jim’s at King’s-Bere, and when you get there 
you must do as they do. I must assemble with the company.’ 

‘And I?’ said Bob. 

‘Thou’st better run to the church, and take a pike before they be all 
gone.’ 

The horse was put into the gig, and Mrs Loveday, Anne, and the 
servant-maid were hastily packed into the vehicle, the latter taking the 
reins; David’s duties as a fighting-man forbidding all thought of his 
domestic offices now. Then the silver tankard, teapot, pair of candlesticks 
like Ionic columns, and other articles too large to be pocketed were thrown 
into a basket and put up behind. Then came the leave-taking, which was 
as sad as it was hurried. Bob kissed Anne, and there was no affectation in 
her receiving that mark of affection as she said through her tears, ‘God 
bless you!’ At last they moved off in the dim light of dawn, neither of the 
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three women knowing which road they were to take, but trusting to 
chance to find it. 

As soon as they were out of sight Bob went off for a pike, and his 
father, first new-flinting his firelock, proceeded to don his uniform, pipe¬ 
claying his breeches with such cursory haste as to bespatter his black 
gaiters with the same ornamental compound. Finding when he was ready 
that no bugle had as yet sounded, he went with David to the cart-house, 
dragged out the waggon, and put therein some of the most useful and 
easily-handled goods, in case there might be an opportunity for conveying 
them away. By the time this was done and the waggon pushed back and 
locked in. Bob had returned with his weapon, somewhat mortified at 
being doomed to this low form of defence. The miller gave his son a 
parting grasp of the hand, and arranged to meet him at KingVBere at the 
first opportunity if the news were true; if happily false, here at their own 
house. 

‘Bother it all!’ he exclaimed, looking at his stock of Hints. 

‘What?’ said Bob. 

‘I’ve got no ammunitiem: not a blessed round!’ 

‘Then what’s the use of going?’ asked his son. 

The miller paused. ‘O, I’ll go,’ he said. ‘Perhaps somebody will lend 
me a little if I get into a hot corner?’ 

‘Lend ye a little! Father, you was always so simple!’ said Bob 
reproachfully. 

‘Well - I can bagnet a few', anyhow^’ said the miller. 

The bugle had been blown ere this, and Loveday the father disappeared 
towards the place of assembly, his empty cartridge-box behind him. Bob 
seized a brace of loaded pistols which he had brought home from the 
ship, and, armed with these and a pike, he locked the door and sallied out 
again towards the turnpike road. 

By this time the yeomanry of the district were also on the move, and 
among them Festus Derriman, who was sleeping at his uncle’s, and had 
been awakened by Cripplestraw. About the time when Bob and his father 
were descending from the beacon the stalwart yeoman was standing in 
the stable-yard adjusting his straps, while Cripplestraw saddled the horse. 
Festus clanked up and down, looked gloomily at the beacon, heard the 
retreating carts and carriages, and called Cripplestraw to him, who came 
from the stable leading the horse at the same moment that Uncle Benjy 
peeped unobserved from a mullioned window above their heads, the 
distant light of the beacon fire touching up his features to the complexion 
of an old brass clock-face. 

‘I think that before I start, Cripplestraw,’ said Festus, whose lurid 
visage was undergoing a bleaching process curious to look upon, ‘you 
shall go on to Budmouth, and make a bold inquiry whether the cowardly 
enemy is on shore as yet, or only looming in the bay.’ 

‘I’d go in a moment, sir,’ said the other, ‘if I hadn’t my bad leg again. 
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I should have joined my company afore this; but they said at last drill that 
I was too old. So I shall wait up in the hay-loft for tidings as soon as I 
have packed you off, poor gentleman!’ 

‘Do such alarms as these, Cripplestraw, ever happen without founda¬ 
tion? Buonaparte is a wretch, a miserable wretch, and this may be only 
a false alarm to disappoint such as me?’ 

X) no, sir; O no!* 

‘But sometimes there are false alarms?’ 

‘Well, sir, yes. There was a pretended sally o’ gunboats last year.’ 

‘And was there nothing else pretended - something more like this, for 
instance?’ 

Cripplestraw shook his head. ‘I notice yer modesty, Mr Festus, in 
making light of things. But there never was, sir. You may depend upon 
it he’s come. Thank God, my duty as a Local don’t require me to go to 
the front, but only the valiant men like my master. Ah, if Boney could 
only see ’ee now, sir, he’d know too well there is nothing to be got from 
such a determined skilful officer but blows and musket-balls!’ 

‘Yes, yes, Cripplestraw, if I ride off to Budmouth and meet ’em, all my 
training will be lost. No skill is required as a forlorn hope.’ 

‘True; that’s a point, sir. You would outshine ’em all, and be picked off 
at the very beginning as a too-dangerous brave man.’ 

‘But if I stay here and urge on the faint-hearted ones, or get up into the 
turret-stair by that gateway, and pop at the invaders through the loophole, 

I shouldn’t be so completely wasted, should I?’ 

‘You would not, Mr Derriman. But, as you was going to say next, the 
fire in yer veins won’t let ye do that. You are valiant; very good: you 
don’t want to husband yer valiance at home. The arg’ment is plain.’ 

‘If my birth had been more obscure,’ murmured the yeoman, ‘and I 
had only been in the militia, for instance, or among the humble pikemen, 
so much wouldn’t have been expected of me ~ of my fiery nature. 
Cripplestraw, is there a drop of brandy to be got at in the house? I don’t 
feel very well.’ 

‘Dear nephew,’ said the old gentleman from above, whom neither of 
the others had as yet noticed, ‘I haven’t any spirits opened - so unfortunate! 
But there’s a beautiful barrel of crab-apple cider in draught; and there’s 
some cold tea from last night.’ 

‘What, is he listening?’ said Festus, staring up. ‘Now I warrant how 
glad he is to see me forced to go - called out of bed without breakfast, and 
he quite safe, and sure to escape because he’s an old man! -• Cripplestraw, 

I like being in the yeomanry cavalry; but I wish I hadn’t been in the ranks; 

I wish 1 had been only the surgeon, to stay in the rear while the bodies are 
brought back to him - I mean, 1 should have thrown my heart at such a 
time as this more into the labour of restoring wounded men and joining 
their shattered limbs together - u-u-ugh! - more than I can into causing 
the wounds ~ I am too humane, Cripplestraw, for the ranks!’ 
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‘Yes, yes,* said his companion, depressing his spirits to a kindred level. 
‘And yet, such is fate, that, instead ofjoining men’s limbs together, you’ll 
have to get your own joined - poor young sojer! - all through having 
such a warlike soul.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Festus, and paused. ‘You can’t think how strange I 
feel here, Cripplestraw,’ he continued, laying his hand upon the centre 
buttons of his waistcoat. ‘How I do wish 1 w^as only the surgeon!’ 

He slowly mounted, and Uncle Benjy, in the meantime, sang to himself 
as he looked on, ' l^weti-ty-threv and a half from Six-tcen and three- 

quar-ters from N.H/ 

‘What’s that old mummy singing?’ said Festus savagely. 

‘Only a hymn for preservation from our enemies, dear nephew,’ 
meekly replied the farmer, who had heard the remark. 'Iwen-ty-three and 
a half from N. W. * 

Festus allowed his horse to move on a few paces, and then turned again, 
as if struck by a happy invention. ‘CYipplestraw,’ he began, with an 
artificial laugh, ‘I am obliged to confess, after all - I must see her! ’Tisn’t 
nature that makes me draw back - ’tis love. I must go and look for her.’ 

‘A woman, sir?’ 

‘I didn’t want to confess it; but ’tis a woman. Strange that I should be 
drawn so entirely against my natural wish to rush at ’em!' 

Cripplestraw, seeing which way the wind blew, found it advisable to 
blow in harmony. ‘Ah, now at last I see, sir! Spite that few men live that 
be worthy to command ye; spite that you could rush t>n, marshal the 
troops to victory, as I may say; but then - what of it? -- there’s the unhappy 
fate of being smit with the eyes of a woman, and you are unmanned! 
Maister Derriman, who is himself, when he’s got a woman round his 
neck like a millstone?’ 

‘It is something like that.’ 

‘I feel the case. Be you valiant? - I know, of course, the words being a 
matter of form - be you valiant, I ask? Yes, of course. Then don’t you 
waste it in the open field. Hoard it up, I say, sir, for a higher class of war 
- the defence of ycr adorable lady. Think what you owe her at this terrible 
time! Now, Maister Derriman, once more I ask ye to cast off that first 
haughty wish to rush to Budmouth, and to go where your mis’ess is 
defenceless and alone.’ 

‘I will, Cripplestraw, now' you put it like that!’ 

‘Thank ye, thank ye heartily, Maister Derriman. Go now and hide 
with her.’ 

‘But can I? Now, hang flattery! - can a man hide without a stain? Of 
course 1 would not hide in any mean sense; no, not I!’ 

‘If you be in love, ’tis plain you may, since it is not your own life, but 
another’s, that you are concerned for, and you only save your own 
because it can’t be helped.’ 

’Tis true, Cripplestraw, in a sense. But will it be understood that 
way? Will they see it as a brave hiding?' 
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‘Now» sir, if you had not been in love I own to ye that hiding would 
look queer, but being to save the tears, groans, fits, swowndings, and 
perhaps death of a comely young woman, ycr principle is good; you 
honourably retreat because you be too gallant to advance. This sounds 
strange, ye may say, sir; but it is plain enough to less fiery minds.’ 

Festus did for a moment try to uncover his teeth in a natural smile, but 
it died away. ‘Cripplestraw, you flatter me; or do you mean it? Well, 
there’s truth in it. I am more gallant in going to her than in marching to 
the shore. But we cannt^t be too careful about our good names, we 
soldiers. I must not be seen. I’m oft.’ 

Cripplestraw opened the hurdle which closed the arch under the portico 
gateway, and Festus passed under. Uncle Benjamin singing, Twett-ty- 
thnr and a half from N. IV. with a sort of sublime ecstasy, feeling, as Festus 
had observed, that his money was safe, and that the French would not 
personally molest an old man in such a ragged, mildewed coat as that he 
wore, which he had taken the precaution to borrow' from a scarecrow in 
one of his fields for the purpose. 

Festus rode on full of his intention to seek out Anne, and under cover 
of protecting her retreat accompany her to King’s-Bere, where he knew' 
the Lovedays had relatives. In the lane he met Granny Seamore, who, 
having packed up all her possessions in a small basket, was placidly 
retreating to the mountains till all should be over. 

‘Well, granny, have ye seen the French?’ asked Festus. 

‘No,’ she said, looking up at him through her brazen spectacles. ‘If 1 
had I shouldn’t ha’ .seed thee!’ 

‘Faugh!’ replied the yeoman, and rode on. Just as he reached the old 
road, which he had intended merely to cross and avoid, his countenance 
fell. Some troops of regulars, who appeared to be dragoons, were rattling 
along the road, Festus hastened towards an opposite gate, so as to get 
within the field before they should sec him; but, as ill-luck would have it, as 
soon as he got inside, a party of six or seven of his own yeomanry troop 
were straggling across the same field and making for the spot where he 
w'as. The dragoons passed without seeing him; but when he turned out 
into the road again it was impossible to retreat towards Overcombe 
village because of the yeomen. So he rode straight on, and heard them 
coming at his heels. There w'as no other gate, and the highw'ay soon 
became as straight as a bowstring. Unable thus to turn without meeting 
them, and caught like an eel in a water-pipe, Festus drew nearer and 
nearer to the fateful shore. But he did not relinquish hope, just ahead 
there were cross-roads, and he might have a chance of slipping down one 
of them without being seen. On reaching the spot he found that he was 
not alone. A horseman had come up the right-hand lane and drawn rein. 
It was an officer of the German legion, and seeing Festus he held up his 
hand. Festus rode up to him and saluted. 

‘It ist false report!’ said the officer. 
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Fcstus was a man again. He felt that nothing was too much for him. 
The officer, after some explanation of the cause of alarm, said that he was 
going across to the road which led by the moor, to stop the troops and 
volunteers converging from that direction, upon which Fcstus offered to 
give information along the Casterbridge road. The German crossed over, 
and was soon out of sight in the lane, while Festiis turned back upon the 
way by which he had come. The party of yeomanry cavalry was rapidly 
drawing near, and he soon recognized among them the ex( ited voices of 
Stubb of Duddle Hole, Noakes of Muckleford, and other comrades of his 
orgies at the hall. It was a magnificent opportunity, and Fcstus drew his 
sword. When they were within speaking distance he reined round his 
charger’s head to Budmouth and shouted, ‘On, comrades, on! 1 am 
waiting for you. You have been a long time getting up with me, seeing 
the glorious nature of our deeds today!’ 

‘Well said, Derriman, well said!’ replied the foremost t)f the riders. 
‘Have you heard anything new?’ 

‘Only that he’s here w ith his tens of thousands, and that we are to ride 
to meet him sword in hand as soon as we have assembled in the town 
ahead here.’ 

‘O Lord!’ said Noakes, with a slight falling ot the lower jaw. 

‘The man who quails now is unworthy of the name of yeoman,’ said 
Festus, still keeping ahead of the other troopers and holding up his sword 
to the sun. ‘O Noakes, fie, fie! You begin to look pale, man.’ 

‘Faith, perhaps you’d look pale,’ said Noakes, with an envious glance 
upon Festus’s daring manner, ‘if you had a wife and family depending 
upon ye!’ 

‘I’ll take three frog-eating Frenchmen single-handed!’ rejoined Derri¬ 
man, still flourishing his sword. 

‘They have as good swords as you; as you will soon find,’ said another 
c^f the yeomen. 

‘If they were three times armed,’ said Festus - ‘ay, thrice three times - 
I would attempt ’em three to one. How' do you feel now, my old friend 
Stubb?’ (turning to another of the warriors). ‘O, friend Stubb! no 
bouncing health to our lady-loves in Ox well Hall this summer as last. Eh, 
Brownjohn?’ 

‘1 am afraid not,’ said Brownjohn gloomily. 

‘No rattling dinners at Stacie’s Hotel, and the King below with his 
staff. No wrenching off door-knockers and sending 'em to the bakehouse 
in a pie that nobody calls for. Weeks of cut-and-thrust work rather!’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Fight how we may wc shan’t get rid of the cursed tyrant before 
autumn, and many thousand brave men will lie low before it’s done,’ 
remarked a young yeoman with a calm face, who meant to do his duty 
without much talking. 

‘No grinning matches at Mai-dun Castle this summer,’ Festus resumed; 
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‘no thrcacl-thc-ncedlc at Grecnhill Fair, and going into shows and driving 
the showman crazy with cock-a-doodle-doo!’ 

“1 suppose not.’ 

‘Docs it make you seem just a trifle uncomfortable, Noakes? Keep up 
your spirits, old comrade. Come, forward! wc are only ambling on like 
so many donkey-women. We have to get into Budmouth, Join the rest of 
the troop, and then march along the coast west’ard, as 1 imagine. At this 
rate we shan’t be well into the thick of battle before twelve o’clock. Spur 
on, comrades. No dancing on the green, Lockham, this year in the 
moonlight! You was tender upon that girl; gad, what wnll become o’ her 
in the struggle?’ 

‘Come, come, Derriman,’ expostulated Lockham - ‘this is all very well, 
but I don’t care for’t. I am as ready to fight as any man, but 

‘Perhaps when you get into battle, Derriman, and see what it’s like, 
your courage will cool down a little,’ added Noakes on the same side, but 
with secret admiration of Festus’s reckless bravery. 

‘I shall be bayoneted first,' said Festus. ‘Now let's rally, and on!’ 

Since Festus was determined to spur on wildly, the rest of the yeomen 
did not like to seem behindhand, and they rapidly approached the tewn. 
Had they been calm enough to reflect, they might have observed that for 
the last half-hour no carts or carriages had met them on the way, as they 
had done further back. It was not till the troopers reached the turnpike 
that they learnt what Festus had known a quarter of an hour before. At 
the intelligence Derriman sheathed his sword w'\th a sigh; and the party 
soon fell in with comrades who had arrived there before them, whereupon 
the source and details of the alarm were boisterously discussed. 

‘What, didn't you know of the mistake till nc^w?’ asked one of these of 
the new-comers. ‘Why, when I was dropping over the hill by the cross¬ 
roads I looked back and saw that man talking to the messenger, and he 
must have told him the truth,’ The speaker pointed to Festus. They 
turned their indignant eyes full upon him. That he had sported with their 
deepest feelings, while knowing the rumour to be baseless, was soon 
apparent to all. 

‘Beat him black and blue with the flat of our blades!’ shouted two or 
three, turning their horses’ heads to drop back upon Derriman, in which 
move they were followed by most of the party. 

But Festus, foreseeing danger from the unexpected revelation, had 
already judiciously placed a few intervening yards between himself and 
his fellow-yeomen, and now, clapping spurs to his horse, rattled like 
thunder and lightning up the road homeward. His ready flight added 
hotness to their pursuit, and as he rode and looked fearfully over his 
shoulder he could see them following with enraged faces and drawn 
swords, a position which they kept up for a distance of more than a mile. 
Then he had the satisfaction of seeing them drop off one by one, and soon 
he and his panting charger remained alone on the highway. 
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♦ XXVII * 

Danger to Anne 


He stopped and reflected how to turn this rebuff to advantage. Baulked 
in his project of entering the watering-place and enjoying congratulations 
upon his patriotic bearing during the advance, he sulkily considered that 
he might be able to make some use of his enforced retirement by riding 
to Overcombe and glorifying himself in the eyes of Miss Garland before 
the truth should have reached that hamlet. Having thus decided he spurred 
on in a better mood. 

By this time the volunteers were on the march, and as Derriman 
ascended the road he met the Overcombe company, in which trudged 
Miller Loveday shoulder to shoulder with the other substantial house¬ 
holders of the place and its neighbourhood, duly equipped with pouches, 
cross-belts, firelocks, flint-boxes, pickers, worms, magazines, priming- 
horns, heel-ball, and pomatum. There was nothing to be gained by 
further suppression of the truth, and briefly informing them that the 
danger was not so immediate as had been supposed, Festus galloped on. 
At the end of another mile he met a large number of pikemen, including 
Bob Loveday, whom the yeoman resolved to sound upon the whereabouts 
of Anne. The circumstances were such as to lead Bob to speak more 
frankly than he might have done on reflection, and he told Festus the 
direction in which the women had been sent. Then Festus informed the 
group that the report of invasion was false, upon which they all turned to 
go homeward with greatly relieved spirits. 

Bob walked beside Derriman’s horse for some distance. Loveday had 
instantly made up his mind to go and look for the women, and ease their 
anxiety by letting them know the good news as soon as possible. But he 
said nothing of this to Festus during their return together; nor did Festus 
tell Bob that he also had resolved to seek them out, and by anticipating 
everyone else in that enterprise, make of it a glorious opportunity for 
bringing Miss Garland to her senses about him. He still resented the 
ducking that he had received at her hands, and was not disposed to let 
that insult pass without obtaining some sort of sweet revenge. 

As soon as they had parted Festus cantered on over the hill, meeting on 
his way the Longpuddle volunteers, sixty rank and file, under Captain 
Cunningham; the Casterbridge company, ninety strong (known as the 
‘Consideration Company’ in those days), under Captain Strickland; and 
others - all with anxious faces and covered with dust. Just passing the 
word to them and leaving them at halt, he proceeded rapidly onward in 
the direction of King’s-Bere. Nobody appeared on the road for some 
time, till after a ride of several miles he met a stray corporal of volunteers. 
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who told Festus in answer to his inquiry that he had certainly passed no 
gig full of women of the kind described. Believing that he had missed 
them by following the high way» Derrirnan turned back into a lane along 
which they might have chosen to journey for privacy's sake, notwithstand¬ 
ing the badness and uncertainty of its track. Arriving again within five 
miles of Overcombe, he at length heard tidings of the wandering vehicle 
and its precious burden, which, like the Ark w'hen sent away from the 
country of the Philistines, had apparently been left to the instincts of the 
beast that drew it. A labouring man, just at daybreak, had seen the 
helpless party going slowly up a distant drive, which he pointed out. 

No sooner had Festus parted from this informant than he beheld Bob 
approaching, mounted on the millers second and heavier horse. Bob 
looked rather surprised, and Festus felt his coming glory in danger. 

‘They went down that lane,' he said, signifying preci.sely the opposite 
directic^n to the true one. ‘I, too, have been on the look-out for missing 
friends.' 

As Festus was riding back there was no reason to doubt his information, 
and Loveday rode on as misdirected. Immediately that he was out c^f sight 
Festus reversed his course, and followed the track which Anne and her 
companions were last seen to pursue. 

This road had been ascended by the gig in question nearly two hours 
before the present moment. Molly, the servant, held the reins, Mrs 
Loveday sat beside her, and Anne behind. Their progress was but slow, 
owing partly to Molly's want of skill, and partly to the steepness of the 
road, which here passed over downs of some extent, and was rarely or 
never mended. It was an anxious morning for them all, and the beauties 
of the early summer day fell upon unheeding eyes. They were tc^o anxious 
even for conjecture, and each sat thinking her own thoughts, c^ccasionally 
glancing westward, or stopping the horse to listen to sounds from more 
frequented roads along which other parties were retreating. Once, while 
they listened and gazed thus, they saw a glittering in the distance, and 
heard the tramp of many horses. It was a large body of cavalry going in 
the direction of the King’s watering-place, the same regiment of dragoons, 
in fact, which Festus had seen further on in its course. The women in the 
gig had no doubt that these men were marching at once to engage the 
enemy. By way of varying the monotony of the journey Molly occasion¬ 
ally burst into tears of horror, believing Buonaparte to be in countenance 
and habits precisely what the caricatures represented him. Mrs Loveday 
endeavoured to establish cheerfulness by assuring her companions of the 
natural civility of the French nation, with whom unprotected women 
were safe from injury, unless through the casual excesses of soldiery 
beyond ccmtrol. This was poor consolation to Anne, .whose mind was 
more occupied with Bob than with herself, and a miserable fear that she 
would never again sec him alive so paled her face and saddened her gaze 
forward, that at last her mother said, ‘Who was you thinking of, my 
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dear?’ Anne’s only reply was a look at her mother, with which a tear 
mingled. 

Molly whipped the horse, by which she quickened his pace for five 
yards, when he again fell into the perverse slowness that showed how 
fully conscious he was of being the master-mind and chief personage of 
the four. Whenever there was a pool of water by the road he turned aside 
to drink a mouthful, and remained there his ow n time in spite of Molly’s 
tug at the reins and futile fly-flapping on his rump. They were now in the 
chalk district, where there were no hedges, and a rough attempt at 
mending the way had been made by throwing dow n huge lumps of that 
glaring material in heaps, w'ithout troubling to spread it or break them 
abroad. The jolting here was most distressing, and seemed about to snap 
the springs. 

‘How that wheel do wamble,’ said Molly at last. She had scarcely 
spoken when the wheel came off, and all three were precipitated over it 
into the road. 

Fortunately the horse stood still, and they began to gather themselves 
up. The only one of the three who had suffered in the least from the fall 
was Anne, and she w^as only conscious of a severe shaking which had half 
stupefied her for the time. The wheel lay flat in the road, so that there was 
no possibility of driving further in their present plight. They looked 
around for help. The only friendly object near was a lonely cottage, from 
its situation evidently the home of a shepherd. 

The horse was unharnessed and tied to the back of the gig, and the 
three women went across to the house. On getting close they found that 
the shutters of all the lower windows were closed, but on trying the door 
it opened to the hand. Nobody was within; the house appeared to have 
been abandoned in some confusion, and the probability was that the 
shepherd had fled on hearing the alarm. Anne now said that she felt the 
effects of her fall too severely to be able to go any further just then, and 
it was agreed that she should be left there while Mrs Loveday and Molly 
went on for assistance, the elder lady deeming Molly too young and 
vacant-minded to be trusted to go alone. Molly suggested taking the 
horse, as the distance might be great, each of them sitting alternately on 
his back while the other led him by the head. This they did, Anne 
watching them vanish down the white and lumpy road. 

She then looked round the room, as well as she could do so by the light 
from the open door. It was plain, from the shutters being closed, that the 
shepherd had left his house before daylight, the candle and extinguisher 
on the table pointing to the same conclusion. Here she remained, her eyes 
occasionally sweeping the bare, sunny expanse of down, that was only 
relieved from absolute emptiness by the overturned gig hard by. The 
sheep seemed to have gone away, and scarcely a bird flew across to disturb 
the solitude. Anne had risen early that morning, and leaning back in the 
withy chair, which she had placed by the door, she soon fell into an 
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uneasy doze, from which she was awakened by the distant tramp of a 
horse. Feeling much recovered from the effects of the overturn, she 
eagerly rose and looked out. The horse was not Miller Loveday’s, but a 
powerful bay, bearing a man in full yeomanry uniform, 

Anne did not wait to recognize further; instantly re-entering the house, 
she shut the door and bolted it. In the dark she sat and listened: not a 
sound. At the end of ten minutes, thinking that the rider if he were not 
Festiis had carelessly passed by, or that if he were Festus he had not seen 
her, she crept softly upstairs and peeped out of the window. Excepting 
the spot of shade, formed by the gig as before, the down was quite bare. 
She then opened the casement and stretched out her neck. 

‘Ha, young madam! There you are! I knew 'ee! Now you are caught!’ 
came like a clap of thunder from a point three or four feet beneath her, 
and turning down her frightened eyes she beheld Festus Derriman lurking 
close to the wall. His attention had first been attracted by her shutting the 
door of the cottage; then by the overturned gig; and after making .sure, 
by examining the vehicle, that he was not mistaken in her identity, he 
had dismounted, led his horse round to the side, and crept up to entrap 
her. 

Anne started back into the room, and remained still as a stone. Festus 
went on - ‘Come, you must trust to me. The French have landed. I have 
been trying to meet with you every hour since that confounded trick you 
played me. You threw me intC3 the water. Faith, it was well for you I 
didn’t catch ye then! I should have taken a revenge in a better way than I 
shall now. I mean to have that kiss of ye. Come, Miss Nancy; do you 
hear? - ’Tis no use for you to lurk inside there. You’ll have to turn out as 
soon as Boney comes over the hill. - Are you going to open the door, I 
say, and speak to me in a civil w^ay? What do you think I am, then, that 
you should barricade yourself against me as if I was a wild beast or 
Frenchman? Open the door, or put out your head, or do something; or 
’pon my soul I’ll break in the door!’ 

It occurred to Anne at this point of the tirade that the best policy would 
be to temporize till somebody should return, and she put out her head 
and face, now grown somewhat pale. 

‘That’s better,’ said Festus. ‘Now I can talk to you. Come, my dear, 
will you open the door? Why should you be afraid of me?’ 

‘I am not altogether afraid of you; I am safe from the French here,’ said 
Anne, not very truthfully, and anxiously casting her eyes over the vacant 
down. 

‘Then let me tell you that the alarm is false, and that no landing has 
been attempted. Now will you open the door and let me in? I am tired. 

I have been on horseback ever since daylight, and have come to bring you 
the good tidings.’ 

Anne looked as if she doubted the news. 

‘Come,’ said Festus. 
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‘No» I cannot let you in/ she murmured, after a pause. 

‘Dash my wig, then,* he cried, his face flaming up, *I’ll find a way to 
get in! Now, don’t you provoke me! You don’t know what I am capable 
of. I ask you again, will you open the door?’ 

‘Why do you wish it?* she said faintly. 

‘I have told you I want to sit down; and I want to ask you a question.’ 

‘You can ask me from where you are.’ 

‘I cannot ask you properly. It is about a serious matter: whether you 
will accept my heart and hand. I am not going to throw myself at your 
feet; but I ask you to do your duty as a woman, namely, give your solemn 
word to take my name as soon as the war is over and 1 have time to attend 
to you. 1 scorn to ask it of a haughty hussy who will only speak to me 
through a window; however, I put it to you for the last time, madam.’ 

There was no sign on the down of anybody’s return, and she said, ‘I’ll 
think of it, sir.’ 

‘You have thought of it long enough; I want to know. Will you or 
won’t you?’ 

‘Very well: I think I will.’ And then she felt that she might be buying 
personal safety too dearly by shuffling thus, since he would spread the 
report that she had accepted him, and cause endless complication. ‘No,’ 
.she said, ‘I have changed my mind. 1 cannot accept you, Mr Derriman.’ 

‘That’s how you play with me!' he exclaimed, stamping. ‘ “Yes” one 
moment; “No” the next. Come, you don’t know what you refuse. That 
old hall is my uncle’s own, and he has nobody else to leave it to. As .soon 
as he’s dead I shall throw up farming and start as a squire. And now,’ he 
added with a bitter sneer, ‘what a fool you are to hang back from such a 
chancel’ 

‘Thank you, I don’t value it,’ said Anne. 

‘Because you hate him who would make it yours?’ 

‘It may not lie in your power to do that.’ 

‘What -• has the old fellow been telling you his affiiirs?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then why do you mistrust me? Now, after this will you open the 
door, and show that you treat me as a friend if you won’t accept me as a 
lover? I only want to sit and talk to you.’ 

Anne thought she would trust him; it seemed almost impossible that he 
could harm her. She retired from the window and went downstairs. 
When her hand was upon the bolt of the door, her mind misgave her. 
In.stead of withdrawing it she remained in silence where she was, and he 
began again - 

‘Are you going to unfasten it?’ 

, Anne did not speak. 

‘Now, dash my wig, I will get at you! You’ve tried me beyond 
endurance. One kiss would have been enough that day in the mead; now 
I’ll have forty, whether you will or no!’ 
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He flung himself against the door; but as it was bolted, and had in 
addition a great wooden bar across it, this produced no effect. He was 
silent for a moment, and then the terrified girl heard him attempt the 
shuttered window. She ran upstairs and again scanned the down. The 
yellow gig still lay in the blazing sunshine, and the horse of Festus stood 
by the corner of the garden - nothing else was to be seen. At this moment 
there came to her ear the noise of a sword drawn from its scabbard; and, 
peeping over the window-sill, she saw her tormentor drive his sword 
between the joints of the shutters, in an attempt to rip them open. The 
sword snapped off in his hand. With an imprecation he pulled out the 
piece, and returned the two halves to the scabbard. 

‘Ha! ha!’ he cried, catching sight of the top of her head. ‘ ’Tis only a 
joke, you know; but I’ll get in all the same. All for a kiss! But never 
mind, we’ll do it yet!’ He spoke in an affectedly light tone, as if ashamed 
of his previous resentful temper; but she could see by the livid back of his 
neck that he was brimful of suppressed passion. ‘Only a jest, you know,’ 
he went on. ‘How are we going to do it now? Why, in this way, I go and 
get a ladder, and enter at the upper window where my love is. And 
there’s the ladder lying under that corn-rick in the first enclosed field. 
Back in two minutes, dear!’ 

He ran off, and w'as lost to her view. 


* xxvin * 

Anne Does Wonders 


Anne fearfully surveyed her position. The upper windows of the cottage 
were of flimsiest lead-work, and to keep him out would be hopeless. She 
felt that not a moment was to be lost in getting away. Running downstairs 
she opened the door, and then it occurred to her terrified understanding 
that there would be no chance of escaping him by flight afoot across such 
an extensive down, since he might mount his horse and easily ride after 
her. The animal still remained tethered at the corner of the garden; if she 
could release him and frighten him away before Festus returned, there 
would not be quite such odds against her. She accordingly unhooked the 
horse by reaching over the bank, and then, pulling off her muslin 
neckerchief, flapped it in his eyes to startle him. But the gallant steed did 
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not move or flinch; she tried again, and he seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise. At this moment she heard a cry from the cottage, and turning, 
beheld her adversary approaching round the corner of the building. 

‘1 thought I should tc^le out the mouse by that trick!’ cried Festus 
exultingly. Instead of going for a ladder, he had simply hidden himself at 
the back to tempt her down. 

Poor Anne was now desperate. The bank on which she stood was level 
with the horse’s back, and the creature seemed quiet as a lamb. With a 
determination of which she was capable in emergencies, she seized the 
rein, flung herself upon the sheepskin, and held on by the mane. The 
amazed charger lifted his head, sniffed, wrenched his ears hither and 
thither, and started off at a frightful speed across the down. 

‘O, my heart and limbs!’ said Festus under his breath, as, thoroughly 
alarmed, he gazed after her. ‘She on Champion! She’ll break her neck, 
and I shall be tried for manslaughter, and disgrace will be brought upon 
the name of Derriman!’ 

C'hampion continued to go at a stretch-gallop, but he did nothing 
worse. Had he plunged or reared, Derriman’s fears might have been 
verified, and Anne have ccune with deadly force to the ground. But the 
course was good, and in the horse’s speed lay a comparative security. She 
was scarcely shaken in her precarious half-horizontal position, though she 
was awed to see the grass, loose stones, and other objects pass her eyes 
like strokes whenever she opened them, which was only just for a second 
at intervals of half a minute; and to feel how wildly the stirrups swung, 
and that what struck her knee was the bucket of the carbine, and that it 
was a pistol-holster which hurt her arm. 

They quickly cleared the down, and Anne became conscious that the 
course of the horse was homeward. As soon as the ground began to rise 
towards the outer belt of upland which lay between her and the coast, 
Champion, now panting and reeking with moisture, lessened his speed 
in sheer weariness, and proceeded at a rapid jolting trot. Anne felt that 
she could not hold on half so well; the gallop had been child’s play 
compared with this. They were in a lane, ascending to a ridge, and she 
made up her mind for a fall. Over the ridge rose an animated spot, higher 
and higher; it turned out to be the upper part of a man, and the man to 
be a soldier. Such was Anne’s attitude that she only got an occasional 
glimpse of him; and, though she feared that he might be a Frenchman, 
she feared the horse more than the enemy, as she had feared Festus more 
than the horse. Anne had energy enough left to cry, ‘Stop him; stop him!’ 
as the soldier drew near. 

He, astonished at the sight of a military horse with a bundle of drapery 
across his back, had already placed himself in the middle of the lane, and 
he now held out his arms till his figure assumed the form of a Latin cross 
planted in the roadway. Champion drew near, swerved, and stood still 
almost suddenly, a check sufficient to send Anne slipping down his flank 
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to the ground. The timely friend stepped forward and helped her to her 
fcet» when she saw that he was John Loveday. 

‘Arc you hurt?‘ he said hastily, having turned quite pale at seeing her 
fall. 

‘O no; not a bit/ said Anne, gathering herself up with forced briskness, 
to make light of the misadventure, 

‘But how did you get in such a place?' 

‘There, he's gone!' she exclaimed, instead of replying, as Champion 
swept round John Loveday and cantered off triumphantly in the direction 
of Oxwell, a performance which she followed with her eyes. 

‘But how did you come upon his back, and whose horse is it?* 

‘I will tell you.* 

‘Well?* 

‘I - cannot tell you.’ 

John looked steadily at her, saying nothing. 

‘How did you come here?* she asked. ‘Is it true that the French have not 
landed at all?* 

‘Quite true; the alarm was groundless. I'll tell you all about it. You 
look very tired. You had better sit down a few minutes. Let us sit on this 
bank.' 

He helped her to the slope indicated, and continued, still as if his 
thoughts were more occupied with the mystery of her recent situation 
than with what he was saying: ‘We arrived at Budmouth Barracks this 
morning, and are to lie there all the summer. I could not write to tell 
father we were coming. It was not because of any rumour of the French, 
for we knew nothing of that till we met the people on the road, and the 
colonel said in a moment the news was false. Buonaparte is not even at 
Boulogne just now. 1 was anxious to know how you had borne the fright, 
so I hastened to Overcombe at once, as soon as I could get out of 
barracks.' 

Anne, who had not been at all responsive to his discourse, now' swayed 
heavily against him, and looking quickly down he found that she had 
.silently fainted. To support her in his arms was of course the impulse of 
a moment. There was no water to be had, and he could think of nothing 
else but to hold her tenderly till she came round again. Certainly he 
desired nothing more. 

Again he asked himself, what did it all mean? 

He waited, looking down upon her tired eyelids, and at the row of 
lashes lying upon each cheek, w^hose natural roundness showed itself in 
singular perfection now that the customary pink had given place to a pale 
luminousness caught from the surrounding atmosphere. The dumpy 
ringlets about her forehead and behind her poll, which were usually as 
tight as springs, had been partially uncoiled by the wildness of her ride, 
and hung in split locks over her forehead and neck. John, who, during 
the long months of his absence, had lived only to meet her again, was 
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in a state of ecstatic reverence, and bending down he gently kissed 
her. 

Anne was just becoming conscious. 

‘O, Mr Derriman, never, never!’ she murmured, sweeping her face 
with her hand. 

‘I thought he was at the bottom of it,' said John. 

Anne opened her eyes, and started back from him. ‘What is it?' she said 
wildly. 

‘You are ill, my dear Miss Garland,' replied John in trembling anxiety, 
and taking her hand. 

‘I am not ill, I am wearied out!’ she said. ‘Can’t we walk on? How far 
are we from Overcombe?' 

‘About a mile. But tell me, somebody has been hurting you - 
frightening you. I know who it was; it was Derriman, and that was his 
horse. Now do you tell me all.* 

Anne reflected. ‘Then if I tell you,’ she said, ‘will you discuss w ith me 
what I had better do, and not for the present let my mother and your 
father know? I don't want to alarm them, and I must not let my affairs 
interrupt the business connection between the mill and the hall that has 
gone on for so many years.’ 

The trumpet-major promised, and Anne told the adventure. His brow 
reddened as she went on, and when she had done she said, ‘Now you are 
angry. Don’t do anything dreadful, will you? Remember that this Festus 
will most likely succeed his uncle at Oxwell, in spite of present 
appearances, and if Bob succeeds at the mill there should be no enmity 
between them.’ 

‘That’s true. 1 won’t tell Bob. Leave him to me. Where is Derriman 
now? On his way home, I suppose. When I have seen you into the house 
I will deal with him - quite quietly, so that he shall say nothing about 
it.’ 

‘Yes, appeal to him, do! Perhaps he will be better then.’ 

They walked on together, Loveday seeming to experience much quiet 
bliss. 

‘I came to look for you,’ he said, ‘because of that dear, sweet letter you 
wrote.’ 

‘Yes, I did write you a letter,’ she admitted, with misgiving, now 
beginning to see her mistake, ‘ft was because I was sorry I had blamed 
you.’ 

‘I am almost glad you did blame me,’ said John cheerfully, ‘since, if 
you had not, the letter would not have come. I have read it fifty times a 
day.’ 

This put Anne into an unhappy mood, and they proceeded without 
much further talk till the mill chimneys were visible below them. John 
then said that he would leave her to go in by herself. 

‘Ah, you are going back to get into some danger on my account?’ 
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*l can t get into much danger with such a fellow as he, can I?* said John, 
smiting. 

‘Well, no,’ she answered, with a sudden carelessness of tone. It was 
indispensable that he should be undeceived, and to begin the process by 
taking an affectedly light view of his personal risks was perhaps as good 
a way to do it as any. Where friendliness was construed as love, an 
assumed indifference was the necessary expression for friendliness. 

So she let him go; and, bidding him hasten back as soon as he could, 
went down the hill, while John’s feet retraced the upland. 

The trumpet-major spent the whole afternoon and evening in that long 
and difiicult search for Festus Dcrriman. Crossing the down at the end of 
the second hour he met Molly and Mrs Loveday, The gig had been 
repaired, they had learnt the groundlessness of the alarm, and they would 
have been proceeding happily enough but for their anxiety about Anne. 
John told them shortly that she had got a lift home, and proceeded on his 
way. 

The worthy object of his search had in the meantime been plodding 
homeward on foot, sulky at the loss of his charger, encumbered with his 
sword, belts, high boots, and uniform, and in his own discomfiture 
careless whether Anne Garland’s life had been endangered or not. 

At length Dcrriman reached a place where the road ran between high 
banks, one of which he mounted and paced along as a change from the 
hard trackway. Ahead of him he saw an old man sitting down, with eyes 
fixed on the dust of the road, as if resting and meditating at one and the 
same time. Being pretty sure that he recognized his uncle in that venerable 
figure, Festus came forward stealthily, till he was immediately above the 
old man’s back. The latter was clothed in faded nankeen breeches, 
speckled stockings, a drab hat, and a coat which had once been light blue, 
but from exposure as a scarecrow had assumed the complexion and fibre 
of a dried pudding-cloth. The farmer was, in fact, returning to the hall, 
which he had left in the morning some time later than his nephew, to 
seek an asylum in a hollow tree about two miles off. The tree was so 
situated as to command a view of the building, and Uncle Benjy had 
managed to clamber up inside this natural fortification high enough to 
watch his residence through a hole in the bark, till, gathering from the 
words of occasional passers-by that the alarm was at least premature, he 
had ventured into daylight again. 

He was now engaged in abstractedly tracing a diagram in the dust with 
his walking-stick, and muttered words to himself aloud. Presently he 
arose and went on his way without turning round. Festus was curious 
enough to descend and look at the marks. They represented an oblong, 
with two semi-diagonals, and a little square in the middle. Upon the 
diagonals were the figures 20 and 17 , and on each side of the parallelogram 
stood a letter signifying the point of the compass. 

‘What crazy thing is running in his head now?’ said Festus to himself. 
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with supercilious pity, recollecting that the farmer had been singing those 
very numbers earlier in the morning. Being able to make nothing of it, 
he lengthened his strides, and treading on tiptoe overtook his relative, 
saluting him by scratching his back like a hen. The startled old farmer 
danced round like a top, and gasping, said, as he perceived his nephew, 
‘What, Festy! not thrown from your horse and killed, then, after all!’ 

‘No, nunc. What made ye think that?' 

‘Champion passed me about an hour ago, when I was in hiding - poor 
timid soul of me, for I had nothing to lose by the French coming - and 
he looked awful with the stirrups dangling and the saddle empty. 'Tis a 
gloomy sight, Festy, to see a horse cantering without a rider, and I 
thought you had been - feared you had been thrown off and killed as dead 
as a nit.’ 

‘Bless your dear old heart for being so anxious! And what pretty picture 
were you drawing just now with your walking-stick?' 

‘O, that! That is only a way I have of amusing myself. It showed how 
the French might have advanced to the attack, you know. Such trifles fill 
the head of a weak old man like me.’ 

‘Or the place where something is hid away - money, for instance?’ 

‘Festy,’ said the farmer reproachfully, ‘you always know 1 use the old 
glove in the bedroom cupboard for any guinea or two I possess.’ 

‘Of course I do,’ said Festus ironically. 

They had now reached a lonely inn about a mile and a half from the 
hall, and, the farmer not responding to his nephew’s kind invitation to 
come in and treat him, Festus entered alone. He was dusty, draggled, and 
weary, and he remained at the tavern long. The trumpet-major, in the 
meantime, having searched the roads in vain, heard in the course of the 
evening of the yeoman’s arrival at this place, and that he would probably 
be found there still. He accordingly approached the door, reaching it just 
as the dusk of evening changed to darkness. 

There was no light in the passage, but John pushed on at hazard, 
inquired for Derriman, and was told that he would be found in the back 
parlour alone. When Loveday first entered the apartment he was unable 
to see anything, but following the guidance of a vigorous snoring, he 
came to the settle, upon which Festus lay asleep, his position being faintly 
signified by the shine of his buttons and other parts of his uniform. John 
laid his hand upon the reclining figure and shook him, and by degrees 
Derriman stopped his snores and sat up. 

‘Who are you?’ he said, in the accents of a man who has been drinking 
hard. ‘Is it you, dear Anne? Let me kiss you; yes, I will.’ 

‘Shut your mouth, you pitiful blockhead; I’ll teach you gentecler 
manners than to persecute a young woman in that way!’ and taking Festus 
by the car, he gave it a good pull. Festus broke out with an oath, and 
struck a vague blow in the air with his fist; whereupon the trumpet- 
major dealt him a box on the right ear, and a similar one on the left to 
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artistically balance the first. Festus jumped up and used his fists wildly, 

but without any definite result, 

‘Want to fight, do ye, eh?’ said John. ‘Nonsense! you can’t fight, you 
great baby, and never could. You are only fit to be smacked!’ and he dealt 
Festus a specimen of the same on the cheek with the palm of his hand. 

‘No, sir, no! O, you are Loveday, the young man she’s going to be 
married to, I suppose? Dash me, I didn’t want to hurt her, sir.’ 

‘Yes, my name is Loveday; and you’ll know where to find me, since we 
can’t finish this tonight. Pistols or swords, whichever you like, my boy. 
Take that, and that, so that you may not forget to call upon me!’ and 
again he smacked the yeoman’s ears and cheeks. ‘Do you know what it is 
for, eh?’ 

‘No, Mr Loveday, sir - yes, I mean, I do.’ 

‘What is it for, then? I shall keep smacking until you tell me. Gad! if 
you weren’t drunk, I’d half kill you here tonight.’ 

‘It is because I served her badly. Damned if I care! I’ll do it again, and 
be hanged to ’ee! Where’s my horse Champion? Tell me that,’ and he hit 
at the trumpet-major. 

John parried this attack, and taking him firmly by the collar, pushed 
him down into the seat, saying, ‘Here I hold ’ee till you beg pardon for 
your doings today. Do you want any more of it, do you?’ And he shook 
the yeoman to a sort of jelly. 

‘I do beg pardon - no, I don't. I say this, that you shall not take such 
liberties with old Squire Derriman’s nephew, you dirty miller’s son, you 
flour-worm, you smut in the corn! I’ll call you out tomorrow morning, 
and have my revenge.’ 

‘Of course you will; that’s what I came for.’ And pushing him back 
into the corner of the settle, Loveday went out of the house, feeling 
considerable satisfaction at having got himself into the beginning of as 
nice a quarrel about Anne Garland as the most jealous lover could desire. 

But of one feature in this curious adventure he had not the least notion 
~ that Festus Derriman, misled by the darkness, the fumes of his 
potations, and the constant sight c^f Anne and Bob together, never once 
supposed his assailant to be any other man than Bob, believing the 
trumpet-major miles away. 

There was a moon during the early part of John’s walk home, but when 
he had arrived within a mile of Overcombe the sky clouded over, and rain 
suddenly began to fall with some violence. Near him was a wooden 
granary on tall stone staddles, and perceiving that the rain was only a 
thunderstorm which would soon pass away, he ascended the steps and 
entered the doorway, where he stood watching the half-obscured moon 
through the streaming rain. Presently, to his surprise, he beheld a female 
figure running forward with great rapidity, not towards the granary for 
shelter, but towards open ground. What could she be running for in that 
direction? The answer came in the appearance of his brother Bob from 
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that quarter, seated on the back of his father s heavy horse. As soon as the 
woman met him, Bob dismounted and caught her in his arms. They 
stood locked together, the rain beating into their unconscious forms, and 
the horse looking on. 

The trumpet-major fell back inside the granary, and threw himself on 
a heap of empty sacks w'hich lay in the corner: he had recognized the 
woman to be Anne. Here he reclined in a stupor till he was aroused by 
the sound of voices under him, the voices of Anne and his brother, who, 
having at last discovered that they were getting wet, had taken .shelter 
under the granary floor. 

‘I have been home,' said she. ‘Mother and Molly have botli got back 
long ago. We were all anxious about you, and I came out to look for you. 
O, Bob, I am so glad to sec you again!' 

John might have heard every w^ord of the conversation, which was 
continued in the same strain for a long time; but he stopped his ears, and 
would not. Still they remained, and still was he determined that they 
should not see him. With the conserved hope of more than half a year 
dashed away in a moment, he could yet feel that the cruelty of a protest 
would be even greater than its inutility. It was absolutely by his own 
contrivance that the situation had been shaped. Bob, left to himself, 
would long ere this have been the husband of another woman. 

The rain decreased, and the lovers went on. John looked after them as 
they strolled, aqua-tinted by the weak moon and mist. Bob had thrust 
one of his arms through the rein of the horse, and the other was round 
Anne’s waist. When they were lost behind the declivity the trumpet- 
major came out, and walked homeward even more slowly than they. As 
he went on, his face put off its complexion of despair for one of serene 
resolve. For the first time in his dealings with friends he entered upon a 
course of counterfeiting, set his features to conceal his thought, and 
instructed his tongue to do likewise. He threw fictitiousness into his very 
gait, even now, when there was nobody to see him, and struck at stems 
of wild parsley with his regimental switch as he had used to do when 
soldiering was new to him, and life in general a charming experience. 

Thus cloaking his sickly thought, he descended to the mill as the others 
had done before him, occasionally looking down upon the wet road to 
notice how close Anne’s little tracks were to Bob’s all the way along, and 
how precisely a curve in his course was followed by a curve in hers. But 
after this he erected his head and walked so smartly up to the front door 
that his spurs rang through the court. 

They had all reached home, but before any of them could speak he 
cried gaily, ‘Ah, Bob, I have been thinking of you! By God, how are you, 
my boy? No French cut-throats after all, you see. Here we are, well and 
happy together again.’ 

‘A good Providence has watched over us,’ said Mrs Loveday cheerfully. 
‘Yes, in all times and places we are in God’s hand.’ 
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‘So we be, so we be!* said the miller, who still shone in all the fierceness 
of uniform. ‘Well, now we’ll ha’e a drop o’ drink.’ 

‘There’s none,* said David, coming forward with a drawn face. 

‘What!’ said the miller. 

‘Afore I went to church for a pike to defend my native country from 
Boncy, I pulled out the spigots of all the barrels, maister; for, thinks I - 
damn him! since we can’t drink it ourselves, he shan’t have it, nor none 
of his men.’ 

‘But you shouldn’t have done it till you was sure he’d come!’ said the 
miller, aghast. 

‘Chok’ it all, I was sure!’ said David. ‘I’d sooner sec churches fall than 
good drink wasted; but how was I to know better?’ 

‘Well, well; what with one thing and another this day will cost me a 
pretty penny!’ said Loveday, bustling off to the cellar, which he found to 
be several inches deep in stagnant liquor. ‘John, how can I welcome ’ee?’ 
he continued hopelessly, on his return to the room. ‘Only go and see 
what he’s done!’ 

‘I’ve ladled up a drap wi’ a spoon, trumpet-major,’ said David. ‘ ’Tisn’t 
bad drinking, though it do taste a little of the floor, that’s true.’ 

John said that he did not require anything at all; and then they all sat 
down to supper, and were very temperately gay with a drop of mild 
elder-wine which Mrs Loveday found in the bottom of a jar. The 
trumpet-major, adhering to the part he meant to play, gave humorous 
accounts of his adventures since he had last sat there. He told them that 
the season was to be a very lively one - that the royal family was coming, 
as usual, and many other interesting things; so that when he left them to 
return to barracks few would have supposed the British army to contain 
a lighter-hearted man. 

Anne was the only one who doubted the reality of this behaviour. 
When she had gone up to her bedroom she stood for some time looking 
at the wick of the candle as if it were a painful object, the expression of 
her face being shaped by«the conviction that John’s afternoon words when 
he helped her out of the way of Champion were not in accordance with 
his words tonight, and that the dimly-realized kiss during her faintness 
was no imaginary one. But in the blissful circumstances of having Bob 
at hand again she took optimist views, and persuaded herself that John 
would soon begin to see her in the light of a sister. 
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* XXIX * 

A Dissembler 


To cursory view, John Loveday seemed to accomplish this with amazing 
ease. Whenever he came from barracks to Overcombe, which was once 
or twice a week, he related news of all sorts to her and Bob with infinite 
zest, and made the time as happy a one as had ever been known at the 
mill, save for himself alone. He said nothing of Festus, except so far as to 
inform Anne that he had expected to see him and been disappointed. On 
the evening after the King’s arrival at his seaside residence John appeared 
again, staying to supper and describing the royal entry, the many tasteful 
illuminations and transparencies which had been exhibited, the quantities 
of tallow candles burnt for that purpose, and the swarms of aristocracy 
who had followed the King thither. 

When supper was over Bob went outside the house to shut the shutters, 
which had, as was often the case, been left open some time after lights 
were kindled within. John still sat at the table when his brother approached 
the window, though the others had risen and retired. Bob was struck by 
seeing through the pane how John’s face had changed. Throughout the 
supper-time he had been talking to Anne in the gay tone habitual with 
him now, which gave greater strangeness to the gloom of his present 
appearance. He remained in thought for a moment, took a letter from his 
breast-pocket, opened it, and, with a tender smile at his weakness, kissed 
the writing before restoring it to its place. The letter was one that Anne 
had written to him at Exonbury. 

Bob stood perplexed; and then a suspicion crossed his mind that John, 
from brotherly goodness, might be feigning a satisfaction with recent 
events which he did not feel. Bob now made a noise with the shutters, at 
which the trumpet-major rose and went out. Bob at once following him. 

‘Jack,’ said the sailor ingenuously, ‘I’m terribly sorry that I’ve done 
wrong.’ 

‘How'?’ asked his brother. 

‘In courting our little Anne. Well, you see, John, she was in the same 
house with me, and somehow or other I made myself her beau. But I 
have been thinking that perhaps you had the first claim on her, and if so. 
Jack, I’ll make way for ’ee. I ~ I don’t care for her much, you know ~ not 
so very much, and can give her up very well. It is nothing serious between 
us at all. Yes, John, you try to get her; I can look elsewhere.’ Bob never 
knew how much he loved Anne till he found himself making this speech 
of renunciation. 

‘O Bob, you arc mistaken!’ said the trumpet-major, who was not 
deceived. ‘When I first saw her I admired her, and I admire her now. 
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and like her. I like her so well that I shall be glad to see you marry 
her.’ 

‘But/ replied Bob, with hesitation, *I thought I saw you looking very 
sad, as if you were in love; I saw you take out a letter, in short. That’s 
what it was disturbed me and made me come to you.’ 

‘O, I see your mistake!’ said John, laughing forcedly. 

At this minute Mrs Loveday and the miller, who were taking a twilight 
walk in the garden, strolled round near to where the brothers stood. She 
talked volubly on events in Budmouth, as most people did at this time. 
‘And they tell me that the theatre has been painted up afresh,’ she was 
saying, ‘and that the actors have come for the season, with the most 
lovely actresses that ever were seen.’ 

When they had passed by John continued, ‘I am in love, Bob; but - not 
with Anne.’ 

‘Ah! who is it then?’ said the mate hopefully. 

‘One of the actresses at the theatre,’ John replied, with a concoctive 
look at the vanishing forms of Mr and Mrs Loveday. ‘She is a very lovely 
woman, you know. But we won’t say anything more about it - it dashes 
a man so.’ 

‘O, one of the actresses!’ said Bob, with open mouth. 

‘But don’t you say anything about it!’ continued the trumpet-major 
heartily. ‘I don’t want it known.’ 

‘No, no - I won’t, of course. May I not know her name?’ 

‘No, not now. Bob. 1 cannot tell ’ee,’John answered, and with truth, 
for Loveday did not know the name of any actress in the world. 

When his brother had gone. Captain Bob hastened off in a state of 
great animation to Anne, whom he found on the top of a neighbouring 
hillock which the daylight had scarcely as yet deserted. 

‘You have been a long time coming, sir,’ said she, in sprightly tones of 
reproach. 

‘Yes, dearest; and you’ll be glad to hear why. I’ve found out the whole 
mystery - yes - why he’s queer, and everything.’ 

Anne looked startled. 

‘He’s up to the gunnel in love! We must try to help him on in it, or I 
fear he’ll go melancholy-mad like.’ 

‘We help him?’ she asked faintly. 

‘He’s lost his heart to one of the play-actresses at Budmouth, and I 
think she slights him.’ 

‘O, I am so glad!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Glad that his venture don’t prosper?’ 

‘O no; glad he’s so sensible. How long is it since that alarm of the 
French?’ 

‘Six weeks, honey. Why do you ask?’ 

‘Men can forget in six weeks, can’t they, Bob?’ 

The impression that John had really kissed her still remained. 
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‘Well, some men might,* observed Bob judicially. 7 couldn’t. Perhaps 
John might. I couldn’t forget you in twenty times as long. Do you know, 
Anne, I half thought it was you John cared about; and it was a weight off 
my heart when he said he didn’t.’ 

‘Did he say he didn’t?’ 

‘Yes. He assured me himself that the only person in the hold of his 
heart was this lovely play-actress, and nobody else.’ 

‘How 1 should like to see her!’ 

‘Yes. So should I.’ 

*I would rather it had been one of our own neighbours’ girls, whose 
birth and breeding we know of; but still, if that is his taste, 1 hope it will 
end well for him. How very quick he has been! I certainly wish we could 
see her.’ 

‘1 don’t know so much as her name. He is very close, and wouldn’t tell 
a thing about her.’ 

‘Couldn’t we get him to go to the theatre with us? and then we could 
watch him, and easily find out the right one. Then we would learn if she 
is a good young woman; and if she is, could we not ask her here, and so 
make it smoother for him? He has been very gay lately; that means 
budding love: and sometimes between his gaieties he has had melancholy 
moments; that means there’s difficulty.’ 

Bob thought her plan a good one, and resolved to put it in practice on 
the first available evening. Anne was very curious as to whether John did 
really cherish a new passion, the story having quite surprised her. Pos.sibly 
it was true; six weeks had passed since John had shown a single symptom 
of the old attachment, and what could not that space of time effect in the 
heart of a .soldier whose very profession it was to leave girls behind him? 

After this John Loveday did not come to see them for nearly a month, 
a neglect which was set down by Bob as an additional proof that his 
brother’s affections were no longer exclusively centred in his old home. 
When at last he did arrive, and the theatre-going was mentioned to him, 
the flush of consciousness which Anne expected to see upon his face was 
unaccountably absent. 

‘Yes, Bob; I should very well like to go to the theatre,’ he replied 
heartily. ’Who is going besides?’ 

‘Only Anne,’ Bob told him, and then it seemed to occur to the trumpet- 
major that something had been expected of him. He rose and said 
privately to Bob with some confusion, ‘O yes, of course we’ll go. As I 
am connected with one of the ~ in short I can get you in for nothing, you 
know. At least let me manage everything.’ 

‘Yes, yes. I wonder you didn’t propose to take us before, Jack, and let 
us have a good look at her.’ 

7 ought to have. You shall go on a King’s night. You won’t want me 
to point her out. Bob; 1 have my reasons at present for asking it.’ 

‘We’ll be content with guessing,’ said his brother. 
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When the gallant John was gone, Anne observed, ‘Bob, how he is 
changed! I watched him. He showed no feeling, even when you burst 
upon him suddenly with the subject nearest his heart.’ 

‘It must be because his suit don’t fay,’ said Captain Bob. 


* XXX * 

At the Theatre Royal 


In two or three days a message arrived asking them to attend at the 
theatre on the coming evening, with the added request that they would 
dress in their gayest clothes, to do justice to the places taken. Accordingly, 
in the course of the afternoon they drove off. Bob having clothed himself 
in a splendid suit, recently purchased as an attempt to bring himself nearer 
to Anne’s style when they appeared in public together. As finished off by 
this dashing and really fashionable attire, he was the perfection of a beau 
in the dog-days; pantaloons and boots of the newest make; yards and 
yards of muslin wound round his neck, forming a sort of asylum for the 
lower part of his face; two fancy waistcoats, and coat-buttons like circular 
shaving glasses. The absurd extreme of female fashion, which was to 
wear muslin dresses in January, was at this time equalled by that of the 
men, who wore clothes enough in August to melt them. Nobody would 
have guessed from Bob’s presentation now that he had ever been aloft on 
a dark night in the Atlantic, or knew the hundred ingenuities that could 
be performed with a rope’s end and a marline-spike as well as his mother 
tongue. 

It was a day of days. Anne wore her celebrated celestial blue pelisse, her 
Leghorn hat, and her muslin dress with the waist under the arms; the 
latter being decorated with excellent Honiton lace bought of the woman 
who travelled from that place to Overcombe and its neighbourhood with 
a basketful of her own manufacture, and a cushion on which she worked 
by the wayside. John met the lovers at the inn outside the town, and after 
stabling the horse they entered the town together, the trumpet-major 
informing them that the watering-place had never been so full before, 
that the Court, the Prince of Wales, and everybody of consequence was 
there, and that an attic could scarcely be got for money. The King had 
gone for a cruise in his yacht, and they would be in time to see him land. 
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Then drums and fifes were heard, and in a minute or two they saw 
Sergeant Stanner advancing along the street with a firm countenance, 
fiery poll, and rigid staring eyes, in front of his recruiting-party. The 
sergeant s sword was drawn, and at intervals of two or three inches along 
its shining blade were impaled fluttering one-pound notes, to express the 
lavish bounty that was offered. He gave a stern, suppressed nod of 
friendship to our people, and passed by. Next they came up to a waggon, 
bowered over with leaves and flowers, so that the men inside could hardly 
be seen. 

‘Come to sec the King, hip-hip hurrah!' cried a voice within, and 
turning they saw through the leaves the nose and face of Cripplestraw. 
The waggon contained all Derriman's workpeople. 

‘Is your master here?’ said John. 

‘No, trumpet-major, sir. But young maister is coming to fetch us at 
nine o’clock, in case we should be too blind to drive home.’ 

‘O! where is he now?’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Anne impatiently, at wdiich the trumpet-major 
obediently moved on. 

By the time they reached the pier it was six o’clock; the royal yacht was 
returning; a fact announced by the ships in the harbour firing a salute. 
The King came ashore with his hat in his hand, and returned the 
salutations of the well-dressed crowd in his old indiscriminate fiishion. 
While this cheering and waving of handkerchiefs was going on Anne 
stood between the two brothers, who protectingly joined their hands 
behind her back, as if she were a delicate piece of statuary that a push 
might damage. Soon the King had passed, and receiving the military 
salutes of the piquet, joined the Queen and princesses at (floucester 
Lodge, the homely house of red brick in which he unostentatiously 
resided. 

As there was yet some little time before the theatre would open, they 
strayed upon the velvet sands, and listened to the songs of the sailors, one 
of whom extemporized for the occasion: 

Portland Road the King aboard, the King aboard! 

Portland Road the King aboard, 

We weighed and sailed from Portland Road!* 

When they had looked on awhile at the combats at single-stick which 
were in progress hard by, and seen the sum of five guineas handed over 
to the modest gentleman who had broken most heads, they returned to 
Gloucester Lodge, whence the King and other members of his family 
now reappeared, and drove, at a slow trot, round to the theatre in 
carriages drawn by the Hanoverian white horses that were so well known 
in the town at this date. 

When Anne and Bob entered the theatre they found that John had 
* l/iJr Preface. 
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taken excellent places, and concluded that he had got them for nothing 
through the influence of the lady of his choice. As a matter of fact he had 
paid full prices for those two seats, like any other outsider, and even then 
had a difficulty in getting them, it being a King’s night. When they were 
settled he himself retired to an obscure part of the pit, from w hich the 
stage was scarcely visible. 

‘We can see beautifully,’ said Bob, in an aristocratic voice, as he took 
a delicate pinch of snuff, and drew out the magnificent pocket-handker¬ 
chief briHight home from the Bast h)r such occasions. ‘But I am afraid 
poor John can’t see at all.’ 

‘But we can see him,’ replied Anne, ‘and notice by his face which of 
them it is he is so charmed w ith. The light of that corner candle falls right 
upon his cheek.’ 

By this time the King had appeared in his place, which was overhung 
by a canopy of crimson satin fringed with gold. About twenty places 
were occupied by the royal family and suite; and beyond them was a 
crowd of powdered and glittering personages of fashion, completely 
filling the centre of the little building; though the King so frec]uently 
patronized the local stage during these years that the crush was not 
inconvenient. 

The curtain rose and the play began. Tonight it was one of Colman’s, 
who at this time enjoyed great popularity, and Mr Bannister supported 
the leading character. Anne, with her hand privately clasped in Bob’s, 
and hooking as if she did not know it, partly w atched the piece and partly 
the face of the impressionable John who had so soon transferred his 
affections elsewhere. She had not long to w ait. When a certain one of the 
subordinate ladies t>f the comedy entered on the stage the trumpet-major 
in his corner not only looked conscious, but started and gazed w ith parted 
lips. 

‘This must be the one,’ whispered Anne quickly. ‘Sec, he is agitated!’ 

She turned to Bob, but at the same moment his hand convulsively 
closed upon hers as he, tt)o, strangely fixed his eyes upon the newly- 
entered lady. 

‘What is it?’ 

Anne looked from one to the other without regarding the stage at all. 
Her answer came in the voice of the actress w ho now spoke for the first 
time. The accents were those of Miss Matilda Johnson. 

One thought rushed into both their minds on the instant, and Bob was 
the first to utter it. 

‘What - is .she the woman of his choice after all?’ 

if so, it is a dreadful thing!’ murmured Anne. 

But, as may be imagined, the unfortunate John w as as much surprised 
by this rencounter as the other two. Until this moment he had been in 
utter ignorance of the theatrical company and all that pertained to it. 
Moreover, much as he knew^ of Miss Johnson, he was not aware that she 
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had ever been trained in her youth as an actress, and that after lapsing 
into straits and dilfficulties for a couple of years she had been so fortunate 
as to again procure an engagement here. 

The trumpet-major, though not prominently seated, had been seen by 
Matilda already, who had observed still more plainly her old betrothed 
and Anne in the other part of the house. John was not concerned on his 
own account at being tace to face w'ith her, but at the extraordinary 
suspicion that this conjuncture must revive in the minds i>f his best 
beloved friends. After some moments of pained reflection he tapped his 
knee, 

‘Gad, I won’t explain; it shall go as it is!’ he said. Let them think her 
mine. Better that than the truth, after all.’ 

Had personal prominence in the scene been at this moment propor¬ 
tioned to intentness of feeling, the whole audience, regal and otherwise, 
would have faded into an indistinct mist of background, leaving as the 
sole emergent and telling figures Bob and Anne at one point, the trumpet- 
major on the left hand, and Matilda at the opposite corner of the stage. 
But fortunately the deadlock of awkward suspense into which all four had 
fallen was terminated by an accident. A messenger entered the King’s box 
with dispatches. 'Fhere was an instant pause in the performance. The 
dispatch-box being opened the King read for a few' moments with great 
interest, the eyes of the whole house, including those of Anne (larland, 
being anxiously fixed upon his face; for terrible eve»its fell as unexpectedly 
as thunderbolts at this critical time of our history. The King at length 
beckoned to Lord —, who was immediately behind him, the play was 
again stopped, and the contents of the dispatch were publicly communi¬ 
cated to the audience. 

Sir Robert Calder, cruising off Finisterre, had come in sight of 
Villeneuve, and made the signal for action, w'hich, though checked by the 
weather, had resulted in the capture of twi) Spanish line-of-battle ships, 
and the retreat of Villeneuve into Ferrol. 

The news was received with truly national feeling, if noise might be 
taken as an index of patriotism. ‘Rule Britannia’ was called for and sung 
by the whole house. But the importance of the event was fir from being 
recognized at this time; and Bob Loveday, as he sat there and heard it, 
had very little conception how it would bear upon his destiny. 

This parenthetic excitement diverted for a few minutes the eyes of Bob 
and Anne from the trumpet-major; and when the play proceeded, and 
they looked back to his corner, he was gone. 

‘He’s just slipped round to talk to her behind the scenes,’ said Bob 
knowingly. ‘Shall we go too, and tease him for a sly dog?’ 

‘No, I would rather not.’ 

‘Shall we go home, then?’ 

‘Not unless her presence is too much for you?’ 

‘O - not at all. We’ll stay here. Ah, there she is again.’ 
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They sat on, and listened to Matilda’s speeches, which she delivered 
with such delightful coolness that they soon began to considerably 
interest one of the party. 

‘Well, what a nerve the young woman has!’ he said at last in tones of 
admiration, and gazing at Miss Johnson with all his might. ‘After all, 
Jack’s taste is not so bad. She’s really deuced clever.’ 

‘Bob, ril go home if you wish to,’ said Anne quickly. 

‘O no - let us see how she Heets herself t)fT that bit of a scrape she’s 
playing at now. Well, w^hat a hand she is at it, to be sure!’ 

Anne said no more, but waited on, supremely uncomfortable, and 
almost tearful. She began to feel that she did not like life particularly 
well; it was too complicated; she saw nothing of the scene, and only 
longed to get away, and to get Bob away with her. At last the curtain 
fell on the final act, and then began the tarce of‘No Song no Supper’. 
Matilda did not appear in this piece, and Anne again inquired if they 
should go home. This time Bob agreed, and taking her under his care 
with redoubled affection, to make up for the species of coma which 
had seized upon his heart for a time, he quietly accompanied her out 
of the house. 

When they emerged upon the esplanade, the August moon was .shining 
across the sea from the ciirection of St Aldhelni’s Head. Bob unconsciously 
loitered, and turned towards the pier. Reaching the end of the promenade 
they surveyed the quivering waters in silence for .some time, until a long 
dark line shot from behind the promontory of the Nothe, and swept 
forward into the harbour. 

‘What boat is that?’ said Anne, 

‘It seems to be some frigate lying in the roads,' said Bob carelessly, as 
he brought Anne round with a gentle pressure of his arm and bent his 
steps towards the homeward end of the tow n. 

Meanw hile, Miss Johnson, having fmi.shed her duties for that evening, 
rapidly changed her dress, and went out likewise. The prominent position 
which Anne and C’aptain Bob had occupied side by side in the theatre, 
left her no alternative but to .suppose that the situation was arranged by 
Bob as a species of defiance to herself; and her heart, such as it was, 
Ix'came proportionately embittered against him. In spite of the rise in her 
fortunes. Miss Johnson still remembered - and always would remember 
- her humiliating departure from Overcombe; and it had been to her even 
a more grievous thing that Bob had acquiesced in his brother’s ruling 
than that John had determined it. At the time of setting out she was 
.sustained by a firm faith that Bob would follow' her, and nullify his 
brother’s scheme; but though she waited Bob never came. 

She passed along by the houses facing the sea, and scanned the shore, 
the footway, and the open road dose to her, which, illuminated by the 
slanting moon to a great brightness, sparkled with minute facets of 
crystallized salts from the water sprinkled there during the day. The 
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promcnadcrs at the further edge appeared in dark profiles; and beyond 
them was the grey sea» parted mto two masses by the tapering braid of 
moonlight across the waves. 

Two forms crossed this line at a startling nearness to her; she marked 
them at once as Anne and Bob Loveday. They were walking slowly, and 
in the earnestness of their discourse were oblivious of the presence of any 
human beings save themselves. Matilda stood motionless till they had 
passed. 

‘How I love them!' she said, treading the initial step of her walk 
onwards with a vehemence that walking did not demand. 

‘So do I - especially one,' said a voice at her elbow; and a man wheeled 
round her, and looked in her face, w'hich had been fully e.xpc^sed to the 
moon. 

‘You - who are you?’ she asked. 

‘Don't you remember, ma’am? We walked .some way together towards 
Overcombe earlier in the summer.' Matilda looked more closely, and 
perceived that the speaker was Derriman, in plain clothes. He continued, 
‘You are one of the ladies of the theatre, I know. May 1 ask why yi»u said 
in such a queer way that you loved that couple?’ 

‘In a queer way ?’ 

‘Well, as if you hated them.' 

‘1 don’t mind your knowing that 1 have good reason to hate them. You 
do too, it seems?' 

‘That man,' said Festus savagely, ‘came to me one night about that 
very w^oman; insulted me before I could put myself on my guard, and ran 
away before I could cH)me up with him and avenge myself. The w'ornan 
tricks me at every turn! I want to part ’em.' 

‘Then why don’t you? There’s a splendid opportunity. Do yc>u see that 
soldier walking along? He’s a marine; he looks into the gallery of the 
theatre every night; and he’s in connection with the press-gang that came 
ashore just now from the frigate lying in Portland Roads. They are often 
here for men.' 

‘Yes. Our boatmen dread ’em,’ 

‘Well, we have only to tell him that Loveday is a seaman to be clear (^f 
him this very night.’ 

‘Done!’ said Festus. ‘Take my arm and come this way.’ They walked 
across to the footway. ‘Fine night, sergeant.’ 

‘ft is, sir.’ 

‘Looking for hands, I suppose?’ 

‘It is not to be known, sir. We don’t begin till half past ten. 

‘It is a pity you don’t begin now. I could show *ec excellent game. 

‘What, that little nest of fellows at the “Old Rooms’’ in Cove Row? I 
have just heard of’em.’ 

‘No - come here.’ Festus, with Miss Johnson on his arm, led the 
sergeant quickly along the parade, and by the time they reached the 
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Narrows the lovers, who walked but slowly, were visible in front of 
them. ‘There's your man,’ he said. 

‘That buck in pantaloons and half-boots - a-looking like a squire?’ 

‘Twelve months ago he was mate of the brig Pewit,, but his father has 
made money, and keeps him at home.’ 

‘Faith, now you tell of it, there’s a hint of sea legs about him. What’s 
the young beau’s name?’ 

‘Don’t tell!* whispered Matilda, impulsively clutching Festus’s arm. 

But Festus had already said, ‘Robert Loveday, son of the miller 
at Overcombe. You may find several likely fellows in that neighbour¬ 
hood.’ 

The marine said that he would bear it in mind, and they left him. 

‘I wish you had not told,’ said Matilda tearfully. ‘She's the worst!’ 

‘Dash my eyes now; listen to that! Why, you chicken-hearted old 
stager, you was as well agreed as I. Come now: hasn’t he used you badly?' 

Matilda's acrimony returned. ‘I was down on my luck, or he wouldn't 
have had the chance!' she said. 

‘Well, then, let things be.' 


* XXXI * 

Midnisiht Visitors 


Miss Garland and Loveday walked leisurely to the inn and called for 
horse-and-gig. While the hostler was bringing it round, the landlord, 
who knew Bob and his family well, spoke to him quietly in the passage. 

‘Is this then because you want to thrown dust in the eyes of the Black 
Diamond chaps?’ (with an admiring glance at Bob’s costume). 

‘The Black Diamonds said Bob; and Anne turned pale. 

‘She hove in sight just after tiark, and at nine o'clock a boat having 
more than a dozen marines on board, with cloaks on, rowed into 
harbour.* 

Bob reflected. ‘Then there’ll be a press tonight: depend upon it,’ he 
said. 

‘They won’t know you, will they. Bob?’ said Anne anxiously. 

'They certainly won't know him for a seaman now,’ remarked the 
landlord, laughing, and again surveying Bob up and down, ‘But if I was 
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you two, I should drive homc-along straight and quiet; and be very busy 
in the mill all tomorrow, Mr Loveday/ 

They drove away; and w hen they got onward out of the town, Anne 
strained her eyes wistfully towards Portland. Its dark contour, lying like 
a w hale on the sea, was just perceptible in tlie gK>oin as the background 
to half-a-dozen ships* lights nearer at hand. 

"They can't make you go, now you are a gentleman tradesman, can 
they?’ .she asked. 

‘If they want me they can have me, dearest. I have often said I ought to 
volunteer.' 

‘And not care about me at all?' 

‘It IS just that that keeps me at home. 1 won’t leave ytni if 1 can help it.’ 

‘Jt cannot make such a vast ditTercnce to the < (nintry whether mie man 
goes or stays! But if you want to go you had better, and not mind us at 
all!' 

Bob put a period to her speech by a mark of affection to which history 
affords many parallels in every age. She said no more about the liLui: 
Diamond', but whenever they ascended a hill she turned her head to look 
at the lights in Portland Roads, and the grey expanse of intervening sea. 

Though Captain Bob liad stated that he did not wish to volunteer, and 
would not leave her if he could help it, the remark required some 
qualification. That Anne w'as charming and loving enough to chain him 
anywhere was true; but he had begun to find the mill-w'ork terribly 
irksome at times. Often during the last month, when standing among 
the rumbling cogs in his new miller's suit, which ill became him, he had 
yawned, thought wistfully of the old pea-jacket, and the waters of the 
deep blue sea. His dread of displeasing his father by show ing anything of 
this change of sentiment was great; yet he might have braved it but for 
knowing that his marriage with Anne, which he hoped might take place 
the next year, was dependent entirely upon his adherence to the mill 
business. Even were his father indifferent, Mrs Lovcday would never 
intrust her only daughter to the hands of a husband who would be away 
from home five-sixths of his time. 

But though, apart from Anne, he was not averse to seafiring in itself, 
to be smuggled thither by the machinery of a press-gang was intolerable; 
and the process of seizing, stunning, pinioning, and carrying off 
unwilling hands was one which Bob as a man had always determined to 
hold out against to the utmost of his power. Hence, as they went towards 
home, he frequently listened for sounds behind him, but hearing none he 
assured his sweetheart that they were safe for that night at least. The mill 
was still going when they arrived, though old Mr Loveday was not to be 
seen; he had retired as soon as he heard the horse’s hoofs in the lane, 
leaving Bob to watch the grinding till three o’clock; when the elder would 
rise, and Bob withdraw to bed - a frequent arrangement between them 
since Bob had taken the place of grinder. 
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Having reached the privacy of her own room, Anne threw open the 
window, for she had not the slightest intention of going to bed just yet. 
The tale of the Black Diamond had disturbed her by a slow, insidious 
process that was worse than sudden fright. Her window Ic^oked into the 
court before the house, now w rapped in the shadow of the trees and the 
hill; and she leaned upon its sill listening intently. She could have heard 
any strange sound distinctly enough in one direction; but in the other all 
low noises were absorbed in the patter of the mill, and the rush of water 
down the race. 

However, what she heard came from the hitherto silent side, and was 
intelligible in a moment as being the footsteps of men. She tried to think 
they were some late stragglers from Budrnouth. Alas! no; the tramp was 
too regular for that of villagers. She hastily turned, extinguished the 
candle, and listened again. As they were on the main road there was, after 
all, every probability that the party w'ould pass the bridge which gave 
access to the mill court without turning in upon it, or even noticing that 
such an entrance existed. In this again she was disappointed: they crossed 
into the front without a pause. The pulsations of her heart became a 
turmoil now, for why should these men, if they wxne the press-gang, and 
strangers to the locality, have supposed that a sailor was to be found here, 
the younger of the two millers Loveday being never seen now in any garb 
which could suggest that he was other than a miller pure, like his father? 
One of the men spoke. 

i am not sure that wx' are in the right place,' he said. 

‘This is a mill, anyhow,’ said another. 

‘There’s lots about here.’ 

‘Then come this way a moment with your light.’ 

Two of the group went towards the cart-house on the opposite side of 
the yard, and when they reached it a dark lantern was opened, the rays 
being directed upon the front of the miller’s waggon. 

‘ “Loveday and Son, Overcoinbe Mill”,’ continued the man, reading 
from the waggon. ‘ “Son”, you see, is lately painted in. That’s our man.' 

He moved to turn otT the light, but before he had done so it flashed 
over the forms of the speakers, and revealed a sergeant, a naval officer, 
and a file of marines. 

Anne waited to see no more. When Bob stayed up to grind, as he was 
doing tonight, he often sat in his room instead of remaining all the time 
in the mill; and this room was an isiilated chamber over the bakehouse, 
which ccuild not be reached w ithout going downstairs and ascending the 
step-ladder that served for his staircase. Anne descended in the dark, 
clambered up the ladder, and saw that light strayed through the chink 
below the door. His window faceci towards the garden, and hence the 
light could not as yet have been seen by the press-gang. 

‘Bob, dear Bob!’ she said, through the keyhole. ‘Put out your light, 
and run out of the back-door!* 
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'Why?* said Bob, leisurely knocking the ashes from the pipe he had 
been smoking. 

‘The press-gang!’ 

‘They have come? By God! who can have blown upon me? All right, 
dearest. I’m game.’ 

Anne, scarcely know ing what she did, descended the ladder and ran to 
the back-door, hastily unbolting it to save Bob’s time, and gently opening 
it in readiness for him. She had no sc^oner di^ne this than she felt hands 
laid upon her shoulder from without, and a voice exclaiming, ‘That’s 
how' wx* doos it -- quite an obleeging young man!’ 

Though the hands held her rather roughly, Anne did not mind for 
herself, and turning she cried desperately, in tones intended to reach 
Bob’s cars: ‘They are at the back-door; try the front!’ 

But inexperienced Miss Ciarland little kiuxv the shrewd habits of the 
gentlemen she had to deal whth, who, well used to this sort of pastime, 
had already posted themselves at every outlet from the premises. 

‘Bring the lantern,’ shouted the fellow who held her. ‘Why - ’tis a girl! 

I half thought so - Here is a way in,’ he continued to his comrades, 
hastening to the foot of the ladder w'hich led to Bob’s room. 

‘What d’ye w'ant?’ said Bob, quietly opening the dt>or, and showing 
himself still radiant in the full dress that he had worn with such effect at 
the Theatre Royal, which he had been about to change for his mill suit 
when Anne gave the alarm. 

‘This gentleman can’t be the right one,’ observed a marine, rather 
impressed by Bob’s appearance. 

‘Yes, yes; that’s the man,’ said the sergeant. ‘Now take it quietly, my 
young cock-o’-wax. You look as if you meant to, and ’tis wise of ye.’ 

‘Where are you going to take me?’ said Bob. 

‘Only aboard the Black Diamond. If you choose to take the bounty and 
come voluntarily, you’ll be allowed to go ashore whenever your ship’s in 
port. If you don’t, and we’ve got to pinion ye, you will not have your 
liberty at all. As you must come, willy-nilly, you’ll do the first if y(^u’ve 
any brains whatever.’ 

Bob’s temper began to rise. ‘Don’t you talk so large, about your 
pinioning, my man. When I’ve settled -’ 

‘Now or never, young blow-hard,’ interrupted his informant. 

‘Come, what jabber is this going on?’ said the lieutenant, stepping 
forward. ‘Bring your man,’ 

One of the marines set foot on the ladder, but at the same moment a 
shoe from Bob’s hand hit the lantern with well-aimed directness, 
knocking it clean out of the grasp of the man who held it. In spite of the 
darkness they began to scramble up the ladder. Bob thereupon shut the 
door, which, being but of slight construction, was as he knew only a 
momentary defence. But it gained him time enough to open the window, 
gather up his legs upon the sill, and spring across into the apple-tree 
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growing without. He alighted without much hurt beyond a few scratches 
from the boughs, a shower of falling apples testifying to the force of his 
leap. 

‘Here he is!’ shouted several below who had seen Bob’s figure flying 
like a raven’s across the sky. 

There was stillness for a moment in the tree. Then the fugitive made 
haste to climb out upon a low-hanging branch towards the garden, at 
which the men beneath all rushed in that direction to catch him as he 
dropped, saying, ‘You may as well come down, old boy. ’Twas a spry 
jump, and we give ye credit for’t.’ 

The latter movement of Loveday had been a mere feint. Partly hidden 
by the leaves he glided back to the other part of the tree, from whence it 
was easy to jump upon a thatch-covered out-house. This intention they 
did not appear to suspect, which gave him the opportunity of sliding 
down the slope and entering the backdoor of the mill. 

‘He’s here, he’s here!’ the men exclaimed, running back from the 
tree. 

By this time they had obtained another light, and pursued him closely 
along the back quarters of the mill. Bob had entered the lower room, 
seized hold of the chain by which the flour-sacks were hoisted from story 
to story by connection with the mill-wheel, and pulled the rope that 
hung alongside for the purpose of throwing it into gear. The foremost 
pursuers arrived just in time to see Captain Bob’s legs and shoe-buckles 
vanishing through the trap-door in the joists overhead, his person having 
been whirled up by the machinery like any bag of flour, and the trap 
falling to behind him. 

*He‘s gone up by the hoist!’ said the sergeant, running up the ladder in 
the corner to the next floor, and elevating the light just in time to sec 
Bob’s suspended figure ascending in the same way through the same sort 
of trap into the second floor. The second trap also fell together behind 
him, and he was lost to view as before. 

It was more difflcult to follow now; there was only a flimsy little ladder, 
and the men ascended cautiously. When they stepped out upon the loft it 
was empty. 

‘He must ha’ let go here,’ said one of the marines, who knew more 
about mills than the others. ‘If he had held fast a moment longer, he 
would have been dashed against that beam.’ 

They looked up. The hook by which Bob had held on had ascended to 
the roof, and was winding round the cylinder. Nothing was visible 
elsewhere but boarded divisions like the stalls of a stable, on each side of 
the stage they stood upon, these compartments being more or less heaped 
up with wheat and barley in the grain. 

‘Perhaps he’s buried himself in the corn.’ 

The whole crew- jumped into the corn-bins, and stirred about their 
yellow contents; but neither arm, leg, nor coat-tail was uncovered. They 
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removed sacks, peeped among the rafters of the roof, but to no purpose. 
The lieutenant began to fume at the loss of time. 

'What cursed fools to let the man go! Why, look here, what’s this?’ He 
had opened the door by which sacks were taken in from waggons without, 
and dangling from the cat-head projecting above it was the rope used in 
lifting them. ‘There’s the way he went ciow n,' the i^dicer continued. ‘The 
man’s gone.’ 

Amidst mumblings and curses the gang descended the pair of ladders 
and came into the open air; but Claptain Bob was nowhere to be seen. 
When they reached the front door of the house the miller was standing on 
the threshold, half dressed. 

‘Your son is a clever fellow, miller,’ said the lieutenant; ‘but it would 
have been much better for him if he had come quiet.' 

'That’s a matter of opinion,’ said Loveday. 

'I have no doubt that he’s in the house.’ 

‘He may be; and he may not.’ 

‘Do you know' where he is?' 

‘I do not; and if I did I shouldn’t tell.’ 

‘Naturally. ’ 

‘I heard steps beating up the road, sir,’ said the sergeant. 

They turned from the door, and leaving four of the marines to keep 
watch round the house, the remainder of the party marched into the lane 
as far as where the other road branched off. While they were pausing to 
decide which course to take, one of the soldiers held up the light. A bhuk 
object was discernible upon the ground before them, and they found it to 
be a hat - the hat of Bob Loveday. 

‘We arc on the track,’ cried the sergeant, deciding for this direction. 

They tore on rapidly, and the footsteps previously heard became 
audible again, increasing in clearness, which told that they gained upon 
the fugitive, who in another five minutes stopped and turned. The rays 
of the candle fell upon Anne. 

‘What do you want?’ she said, showing her frightened face. 

They made no reply, but wheeled round and left her. She sank down 
on the bank to rest, having done all she could. It w^as she who had taken 
down Bob’s hat from a nail, and dropped it at the turning with the view' 
of misleading them till he should have got clear ofT. 
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* XXXII * 

Deliverance 


But Anne C>arland was too anxious to remain long away from the centre 
of operations. When she got back she found that the press-gang were 
standing in the court discussing their next move. 

‘Waste no more time here/ the lieutenant said. ‘Two more villages to 
visit tonight, and the nearest three miles off. There’s nobody else in this 
place, and we can’t come back again.’ 

When they were moving away, one of the private marines, who had 
kept his eye on Anne, and noticed her distress, contrived to say in a 
whisper as he passed her, ‘We are coming back again as soon as it begins 
to get light; that’s only said to deceive ’ec. Keep your young man out of 
the way.’ 

They went as they had come; and the little hoirsehold then met 
together, Mrs Loveday having by this time dressed herself and come 
down. A long and anxious discussion followed. 

‘Somebody must have told upon the chap,’ Loveday remarked. ‘How 
should they have found him out else, now he’s been home from sea this 
twelvemonth?’ 

Anne then mentioned what the friendly marine had told her; and 
fearing lest Bob was in the house, and would be discovered there when 
daylight came, they searched and called for him everywhere. 

‘What clothes has he got on?’ said the miller. 

‘His lovely new suit,’ said his wife. ‘1 warrant it is quite spoiled!’ 

‘He’s got no hat,’ said Anne. 

‘Well,’ said Loveday, ‘you two go and lie down now' and I’ll bide up; 
and as soon as he conies in, which he’ll do most likely in the course of the 
night. I’ll let him know that they are coming again.’ 

Anne and Mrs Loveday went t<^ their bedrooms, and the miller entered 
the mill as if he were simply .staying up to grind. But he continually left 
the flour-shoot to go outside and walk round; each time he could see no 
living being near the spot. Anne meanwhile had lain dow n dressed upon 
her bed, the window still open, her ears intent upon the sound of 
footsteps, and dreading the reappearance of daylight and the gang’s 
return. Three or four times during the night she descended to the mill to 
inquire of her stepfiither if Bob had shown himself; but the answer was 
always in the negative. 

At length the curtains of her bed began to reveal their pattern, the brass 
handles of the drawers gleamed forth, and day daw ned. While the light 
was yet no more than a suffusion of pallor, she arose, put on her hat, and 
determined to explore the surrounding premises before the men arrived. 
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Emerging into the raw loneliness of the daybreak, she went upon the 
bridge and looked up and down the road. It was as she had left it, empty, 
and the solitude was rendered yet more insistent by the silence of the 
mill-wheel, which was now stopped, the miller having given up expecting 
Bob and retired to bed about three o'clock. The footprints of the marines 
still remained in the dust on the bridge, all the heel-marks towards the 
house, showing that the party had m>t as yet returned. 

While she lingered she heard a slight noise in the other direction, and, 
turning, saw' a woman approaching. The woman came up quickly, and, 
to her amazement, Anne recognized Matilda. Her walk was convulsive, 
face pale, almost haggard, ancl the cold light of the morning invested it 
w ith all the ghostliness of death. She had plainly walked all the w ay from 
Budmouth, for her shoes were covered with dust. 

‘Has the press-gang been here?' she gasped. ‘If not they are ct)ming!' 

‘They have been.’ 

‘And got him - I am too late!' 

‘No; they are coming back again. Why did you 

‘I came to try to save him. (’an we save him? Where is he?’ 

Anne looked the woman in the face, and it was impossible to doubt 
that she was in earnest. 

‘I don't know,' she answered. ‘I am trying to find him before they 
come.' 

‘Will you not let me help you?' cried the repentant Matilda. 

Without either objecting or assenting Anne turned and led the w'ay to 
the back part of the homestead. 

Matilda, too, had suffered that night. From the moment of parting 
with Festus Derriman a sentiment of revulsion from the act to which she 
had been a party set in and increased, till at length it reached an intensity 
of remorse which she could not passively bear. She had risen before day 
and hastened thitherward to know the worst, and if possible hinder 
consequences that she had been the first to set in train. 

After going hither and thither in the adjoining field, Anne entered the 
garden. The walks were bathed in grey dew, and as she passed ob.servantly 
along them it appeared as if they had been brushed by some foot at a 
much earlier hour. At the end of the garden, bushes of bniom, laurel, and 
yew' formed a constantly encroaching shrubbery, that had come there 
almost by chance, and was never trimmed. Behind these bushes was a 
garden-seat, and upon it lay Bob sound asleep. 

The ends of his hair w^ere dotted wdth damp, and there was a foggy 
lilni upon the rnirror-like buttons of his coat, and upon the buckles ot his 
shoes. His bunch of new gold seals was dimmed by the same insidious 
dampness; his shirt-frill and muslin neckcloth were limp as seaweed. It 
was plain that he had been there a h'ng time. Anne sluiok him, but he did 
not awake, his breathing being slow and stertorous. 

‘Bob, Wake; 'tis your own Anne!’ she said, with inncu.cut earnt stness; 
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and then, fearfully turning her head, she saw that Matilda was close 
behind her. 

‘You needn’t mind me/ said Matilda bitterly. ‘I am on your side now. 
Shake him again/ 

Anne shook him again, but he slept on. Then she noticed that his 
forehead bore the mark of a heavy wound. 

i fancy 1 hear something!’ said her companion, starting forward and 
endeavouring to wake Bob herself. ‘He is stunned, or drugged!’ she said; 
‘there is no rousing him.’ 

Anne raised her head and listened. From the direction of the eastern 
road came the sound of a steady tramp. ‘They are coming back!’ she said, 
clasping her hands. ‘7'hey will take him, ill as he is! He w^on’t open his 
eyes ~ no, it is rn) use! C), wdiat shall we do?’ 

Matilda did not reply, but running to the end of the seat on which Bob 
lay, tried its weight in her arms. 

‘It is not too heavy,' she said. ‘You take that end, and I’ll take this. 
We’ll carry him away to some place of hiding.’ 

Anne instantly seized the other end, and they proceeded with their 
burden at a slow pace to the lower garden-gate, w hich they reached as the 
tread of the press-gang resounded over the bridge that gave access to the 
mill court, now hidden from view by the hedge and the trees of the 
garden. 

‘We will go down inside this field,’ said Atine faintly. 

‘No!’ said the other; ‘they will see our foot-tracks in the dew'. We must 
go into the road.’ 

‘It is the very road they will come down when they leave the mill.’ 

‘It cannot be helped; it is neck or nothing with us now.’ 

So they emerged upon the road, and staggered along without speaking, 
occasionally resting for a moment to case their arms; then shaking him to 
arouse him, and finding it useless, seizing the seat again. When they had 
gone about two hundred yards Matilda betrayed signs of exhaustion, and 
she asked, ‘Is there no shelter near?’ 

‘When we get to that little field of corn,’ said Anne. 

‘It is so very far. Surely there is some place near?’ 

She pointed to a few scrubby bushes overhanging a little stream, which 
passed under the road near this point. 

‘They are not thick enough,’ said Anne. 

‘Let us take him under the bridge,’ said Matilda. ‘I can go no further.’ 

Entering the opening by which cattle descended to drink, they waded 
into the weedy water, which here rose a few' inches above their ankles. To 
ascend the stream, stoop under the arch, and reach the centre of the 
roadway, was the work of a few minutes. 

‘If they look under the arch we are lost,’ murmured Anne. 

‘There is no parapet to the bridge, and they may pass over without 
heeding.’ 
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They waited, their heads almost in contact with the reeking arch, and 
their feet encircled by the stream, which was at its summer lowness now. 
For some minutes they could hear nothing but the babble of the water 
over their ankles, and round the legs of the seat on which Bob slumbered, 
the sounds being reflected in a musical tinkle from the hollow sides of the 
arch. Anne’s anxiety now was lest he should not continue sleeping till the 
search was over, but start up with his habitual imprudence, and scorning 
such means of safety, rush out into their arms. 

A quarter of an hour dragged by, and then indications reached their 
ears that the re-examination of the mill had begun and ended. T he well- 
known tramp drew nearer, and reverberated through the ground over 
their heads, w'here its volume signified to the listeners that the party had 
been largely augmented by pressed men since the night preceding. Tlie 
gang passed the arch, and the noise regularly diminished, as if no man 
among them had thought of looking aside for a moment. 

Matilda broke the silence. ‘1 wonder if they have left a WMteh behind?' 
she said doubtfully. 

*I will go and see,' said Anne, ‘Wait till I return.’ 

‘No; I can do no more. When you come back I shall be gone, I ask one 
thing of you. If all goes well with you and him, and he marries you - 
don’t be alarmed; my plans lie elsewhere - when you arc his wife tell him 
who helped to carry him away. But don’t mention my name to the rest 
of your family, either now or at any time.’ 

Anne regarded the speaker for a moment, and promised; after which 
she waded out from the archway. 

Matilda stood lotiking at Bob for a moment, as if preparing to go, till 
moved by some impulse she bent and lightly kissed him once. 

‘How can you!' cried Anne reproachfully. When leaving the mouth of 
the arch she had bent back and seen the act. 

Matilda flushed. ‘You jealous baby!' she said scornfully. 

Anne hesitated for a moment, then went tnit from the water, and 
hastened towards the mill. 

She entered by the garden, and, seeing no one, advanced and peeped 
in at the window. Her mother and Mr Loveday were sitting within as 
usual, 

‘Are they all gone?’ said Anne softly. 

‘Yes. They did not trouble us much, beyond going into every room, 
and searching about the garden, where they saw steps. They have been 
lucky tonight; they have caught fifteen or twenty men at places further 
on; sc^ the loss of Bob w^as no hurt to their feelings. 1 wonder where in the 
world the poor fellow is!’ 

' ‘1 will show you,’ said Anne. And exp^Iaining in a few words what had 
happened, she was promptly followed by David and Loveday along the 
road. She lifted her dress and entered the arch wdth some anxiety on 
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account of Matilda; but the actress was gone, and Bob lay on the scat as 
she had left him. 

Bob was brought out» and water thrown upon his face; but though he 
moved he did not rouse himself until some time after he had been borne 
into the house. Here he opened his eyes, and saw them standing round, 
and gathered a little consciousness. 

‘You are all right, my boy!’ said his father. ‘What hev happened to ye? 
Where did ye get that terrible blow?’ 

‘Ah - I can mind now,’ murmured Bob, with a stupefied gaze around. 
‘1 fell in slipping down the topsail halyard - the rope, that is, was too 
short - and I fell upon my head. And then I went away. When 1 came 
back I thought I wouldn’t disturb ye: so I lay down out there, to sleep out 
the watch; but the pain in my heaci w^as so great that I couldn’t get to 
sleep; so 1 picked some of the poppy-heads in the border, which I once 
heard was a good thing for sending folks to sleep when they are in pain. 
So 1 munched up all I could find, and dropped off quite nicely.’ 

‘I wondered who had picked ’em!’ said Molly. ‘I noticed they were 
gone.’ 

‘Why, you might never have woke again!’ said Mrs Loveday, holding 
up her hands. *How' is your head now?’ 

‘I hardly know,’ replied the young man, putting his hand to his forehead 
and beginning to doze again. ‘Where be those fellow s that boarded us? With 
this - smooth water and - tine breeze we ought to get away from ’em. Haul 
in ~ the larboard braces, and - bring her to the w ind.’ 

‘You are at home, dear Hob,’ said Anne, bending over him, ‘and the 
men are gone.* 

‘Come along upstairs: th’ beest hardly awake now ,’ said his father; and 
Bob was assisted to bed. 


* XXXIH * 

A Discovery Turns the Scale 


In four-and-twenty hours Bob had recovered. But though physically 
himself again, he was not at all sure of his position as a patriot. He had 
that practical knowledge of seamanship of which the country stood much 
in need, and it was humiliating to find that impressment seemed to be 
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necessary to teach him to use it for her advantage. Many neighbouring 
young men, less fortunate than himself, had been pressed and taken; and 
their absence seemed a reproach to him. He went away by himself into 
the mill-roof, and, surrounded by the corn-heaps, gave vent to self- 
condemnation. 

‘Certainly, I am no man to lie here so long for llu* pleasure of sighting 
that young girl forty times a day, and letting her sight me ~ bless her eyes! 
“ till I must needs want a press-gang to teach me w hat I’ve forgot. And 
is it then all over with me as a British sailor? We’ll see.’ 

When he was thrown under the influence of Anne’s eyes again, which 
were more tantalizingly beautiful than ever just now- (so it seemed to 
him), his intention of offering his services to the (Tovemment would wax 
weaker, and he W'ould put off his final decision till the next day. Anne saw 
these fluctuations of his mind betw'een hive and patriotism, and being 
terrified by what she had heard of sea-fights, u.sed the utmost art of which 
she was capable to seduce him from his forming purpose. She came to 
him in the mill, wearing the very prettiest of her morning jackets - the 
one that only just passed the waist, and was laced so tastefully round the 
collar and bosom. Then she would appear in her new hat, with a bouquet 
of primroses on one side; and on the follow ing Sunday she walked before 
him in lemon-coloured boots, so that her feet looked like a pair of yellow- 
hammers flitting under her dress. 

But dress was the least of the means she adopted for chaining him 
down. She talked more tenderly than ever: asked him to begin small 
undertakings in the garden on her account; she sang about the house, that 
the place might seem cheerful when he tame in. This singing for a 
purpose required great efl'ort on her part, leaving her afterwards very sad. 
When Bob asked her what w'as the matter, she would say, ‘Nothing; only 
I am thinking how you will grieve your fuher, and cross his purposes, if 
you carry out your unkind notion of going to .sea, and forsaking your 
place in the mill.’ 

‘Yes,’ Bob would say uneasily. ‘It wdll trouble him, I know.’ 

Being also quite aware how it would trouble her, he would again 
postpone, and thus another week passed away. 

All this time John had not come t)nce to the mill, ft appeared as if Miss 
Johnson absorbed all his time and thoughts. Bob was often seen chuckling 
over the circumstance. ‘A sly rascal!’ he said. ‘Pretending on the day she 
came to be married that she w\as not good enough for me, when it was 
only that he wanted her for himself. How he could have persuaded her to 
go away is beyond me to say!’ 

Anne could not contest this belief of her lover’s, and remained silent; 
but there had more than once occurred to her mind a doubt of its 
probability. Yet she had only abandoned her opinion that John had 
schemed for Matilda, to embrace the opposite error; that, finding he had 
wronged the young lady, he had pitied and grown to love lier. 
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‘And yet Jack, when he was a boy, was the simplest fellow alive,’ 
resumed Bob. ‘By George, though, 1 should have been hot against him 
for such a trick, if in losing her 1 hadn’t found a better! But she’ll never 
come down to him in the world: she has high notions now. I am afraid 
he’s doomed to sigh in vain!’ 

I hough Bob regretted this possibility, the feeling was not reciprocated 
by Anne. It was true that she knew nothing of Matilda’s temporary 
treachery, and that she disbelieved the story of her lack of virtue; but she 
did not like the woman. ‘Perhaps it will not matter if he is doomed to 
sigh in vain,’ she said. ‘But I owe him no ill-will. 1 have profited by his 
doings, incomprehensible as they arc.’ And she bent her fair eyes on Boh 
and smiled. 

Bob looked dubious. ‘He thinks he has affronted me, now I have seen 
through him, and that I shall be against meeting him. But, of course, I 
am not so touchy. 1 can stand a practical joke, as can any man who has 
been aHoat. I’ll call and see him, and tell him so.’ 

Before he started, Bob bethought him of something which would still 
further prove to the misapprehending John that he was entirely forgiven. 
He wrnt to his room, and took from his chest a packet containing a kxk 
of Miss Johnson’s hair, which she had given him during their brief 
acc|uaintance, and wdiich till now he had quite forgotten. When, at 
starting, he wished Anne good-bye, it was accompanied by such a 
beaming face, that she knew' he was full of an idea, and asked what it 
might be that pleased him so. 

‘Why, this,’ he said, smacking his breast-pocket. ‘A lock of hair that 
Matilda gave me.’ 

Anne sank back with parted lips. 

‘I am going to give it to Jack - he’ll jump for joy to get it! And it will 
show^ him how willing I am to give her up to him, fine piece as she is.’ 

‘Will you see her today, Bob?’ Anne asked with an uncertain smile. 

‘G no ~ unless it is by accicient.’ 

On reaching the outskirts of the town he went straight to the barracks, 
and w^as lucky enough to find John in his room, at the left-hand corner of 
the quadrangle. John was glad to see him; but to Bob's surprise he showed 
no immeciiate contrition, and thus afforded no room for the brotherly 
speech of forgiveness which Bob had been going to deliver. As the 
trumpet-major did not open the subject. Bob felt it desirable to begin 
himself. 

‘I have brought ye something that you will value. Jack,' he said, as they 
sat at the window, overlooking the large square barrack-yard. ‘I have got 
no further use for it, and you should have had it before if it had entered 
my head.’ 

‘Thank you. Bob; what is it?’ said John, looking absently at an awkward 
squad of young men who were drilling in the enclosure. 

’Tis a young woman’s lock of hair.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said John, quite recovering from his abstraction, and slightly 
flushing- Could Bob and Anne have quarrelled? Bob drew the paper from 
his pocket, and opened it. 

‘Black!’ said John. 

‘Yes ~ black enough.’ 

‘Whose?’ 

'Why, Matilda's.' 

*0, Matilda’s!’ 

‘Whose did you think then?' 

Instead of replying, the trumpet-major’s face became as red as sunset, 
and he turned to the window to hide his confusion. 

Bob was silent, and then he, too, looked into the court. At length lie 
arose, walked to his brother, and laid his hand upon his shoulder. ‘Jack,' 
he said, in an altered voice, ‘you are a good fellow. Now I see it all.’ 

*0 no - that’s nothing,' said John hastily. 

‘You’ve been pretending that you care for this woman that I mightn’t 
blame myself for heaving you out from the other - which is what I've 
done without knowing it.’ 

‘What does it matter?’ 

‘But it does matter! I’ve been making you unhappy all these weeks and 
weeks through my thoughtlessness. They seemed to think at home, you 
know, John, that you had grown not to care for her; or I wouldn’t have 
done it for all the world!’ 

‘You stick to her, Bob, and never mind me. She belongs to you. She 
loves you. I have no claim upon her, and she thinks nothing about me.’ 

‘She likes you, John, thoroughly well; so does everybody; and if I hadn’t 
come home, putting my foot in it - That coming home of mine has been 
a regular blight upon the family! 1 ought never to have stayed. The sea is 
my home, and why couldn’t I bide there?’ 

The trumpet-major drew Bob’s discourse off the subjec t as soon as he 
could, and Bob, after some unconsidered replies and remarks, seemed 
willing to avoid it for the present. He did not ask John to accompany him 
home, as he had intended; and on leaving the barracks turned southward 
and entered the town to wander about till he could decide what to do. 

It was the 3 rd of September, but the King’s watering-place still retained 
its summer aspect. The royal bathing-machine had been drawn out just 
as Bob reached Gloucester Buildings, and he waited a minute, in the lack 
of other distraction, to look on. Immediately that the King’s machine had 
entered the w^ater a group of florid men with fiddles, violoncellos, a 
trombone, and a drum, came forward, packed themselves into another 
machine that was in waiting, and were drawn out into the waves in the 
King's rear. All that was to be heard for a few minutes were the slow 
pulsations of the sea; and then a deafening noise burst from the interior of 
the second machine wuth power enough to split the boards asunder; it was 
the condensed mass of musicians inside, striking up the strains of‘God 
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save the King’, as his Majesty’s head rose from the water. Bob took off 
his hat and waited till the end of the performance, which, intended as a 
pleasant surprise to George III by the loyal burghers, was possibly in the 
watery circumstances tolerated rather than desired by that dripping 
monarch.* 

Loveday then pa.s.sed on to the harbour, where he remained awhile, 
looking at the busy scene of loading and unloading craft and swabbing 
the decks of yachts; at the boats and barges rubbing against the quay wall, 
and at the houses of the merchants, some ancient structures of solid stone, 
others green-shuttered with heavy wooden bow-windows which 
appeared as if about to drop into the harbour by their own weight. All 
these things he gazed upon, and thought of one thing - that he had 
caused great misery to his brother John. 

The town clock struck, and Bob retraced his steps till he again 
approached the bsplanade and Ciloucestcr Lodge, where the morning sun 
blazed in upon the house fronts, and not a spot of shade seemed to be 
attainable. A huzzaing attracted his attention, and he observed that a 
number of people had gathered before the King’s residence, where a 
brown curricle had stopped, out of which stepped a hale man in the prime 
of life, wearing a blue uniform, gilt epaulettes, cocked hat, and sword, 
who crossed the pavement and went in. Bob went up and joined the 
group. ‘What’s going on?’ he said. 

‘Captain Hardy,’ replied a bystander. 

‘What of him?’ 

‘Just gone in - waiting to see the King.’ 

’But the captain is in the West Indies?’ 

‘No. The rteet is come home; they can’t find the French anywhere.’ 

‘Will they go and look for them again?’ asked Bob. 

‘O yes. Nelson is determined to finci ’em. As soon as he’s refitted he’ll 
put to sea again. Ah, here’s the King coming in.’ 

Bob was so interested in what he had just heard that he scarcely noticed 
the arrival of the King, and a body of attendant gentlemen. He went on 
thinking of his new knowledge; Captain Hardy was come. He was 
doubtless staying with his family at their small manor-house at Pos’ham, 
a few miles from Overcombe, where he usually spent the intervals 
between his different cruises. 

Loveday returned to the mill without further delay; and shortly 
explaining that John was very well, and would come soon, went on to 
talk of the arrival of Nelson’s captain, 

‘And is he come at last?’ said the miller, throwing his thoughts years 
backward, ‘Well can I mind when he first left home to go on board the 
Helena as midshipman!’ 

‘That’s not much to remember. I can remember it too,’ said Mrs 
Loveday. 

^ I 'lt/t' Preface. 
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’Tis more than twenty years ago anyhow. And more than that, I can 
mind when he was born; I was a lad, serving my ’prcnticcship at the 
time. He has been in this house often and often when was young. 
When he came home after his first voyage he stayed about here a long 
time, and used to look in at the mill whenever he went past, “What will 
you be next, sir?“ said mother to him one day as he stood with his back 
to the door-post. “A lieutenant. Dame Loveday,” says he. “And what 
next?” says she. “A commander.” “And next?” “Next, post-captain.” 
“And then?” “Then it will be almost time to die.” I’d warrant that he'd 
mind it to this very day if you were to ask him.’ 

Bob heard all this with a manner of preoccupation, and soon retired to 
the mill. Thence he went to his room by the back passage, and taking his 
old seafaring garments from a dark closet in the wall conveyed them to 
the loft at the top of the mill, where he occupied the remaining spare 
moments of the day in brushing the mildew from their folds, and hanging 
each article by the window to get aired. In the evening he returned to the 
loft, and dressing himself in the old salt suit, went out of the house 
unobserved by anybody, and ascended the road towards (Captain Hardy’s 
native village and present temporary home. 

The shadcless downs were now brown with the droughts of the passing 
summer, and few living things met his view, the natural rotundity of the 
elevation being only occasionally disturbed by the presence of a barrow, 
a thorn-bush, or a piece of dry wall which remained from some attempted 
enclosure. By the time that he reached the village it was dark, and the 
larger stars had begun to shine w hen he walked up to the dour of the old- 
fashioned house which was the family residence of this branch of the 
South-Wessex Hardys. 

'Will the captain allow me to wait on him tonight?’ inquired Loveday, 
explaining who and what he was. 

The servant went away for a few minutes, and then told Bob that he 
might see the captain in the morning. 

‘If that’s the case, I’ll come again,’ replied Bob, quite cheerful that 
failure was not absolute. 

He had left the door but a few steps when he was called back and asked 
if he had walked all the way from Overcombe Mill on purpose. 

Loveday replied modestly that he had done so. 

‘Then will you come in?’ He followed the speaker into a small study or 
office, and in a minute or two Captain Hardy entered. 

The captain at this time was a bachelor of thirty-five, rather stout in 
build, with light eyes, bushy eyebrows, a square broad face, plenty of 
chin, and a mouth whose corners played between humour and grimness. 
He surveyed Loveday from top to toe. 

' ‘Robert Loveday, sir, son of the miller at Overcombe,’ said Bob, 
making a low bow. 

‘Ah! I remember your father, Loveday,’ the gallant seaman replied. 
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‘Well, what do you want to say to me?’ Seeing that Bob found it rather 
difficult to begin, he leant leisurely against the mantelpiece, and went on, 
‘Is your father well and hearty? I have not seen him for many, many 
years.’ 

‘Quite well, thank ’cc.’ 

‘You used to have a brother in the army, I think? What was his name 
-John? A very fine fellow, if I recollect.’ 

‘Yes, cap’n; he’s there still.’ 

‘And you arc in the merchant-service?' 

‘Late first mate of the brig Pewit/ 

‘How is it you’re not on board a man-of-war?’ 

‘Ay, sir, that’s the thing fve come about,’ said Bob, recovering 
confidence. ‘I should have been, but ’tis w^omankind has hampered me. 
I’ve waited and waited on at home because of a young woman - lady, I 
might have said, for she’s sprung from a higher class of sexiety than 1. 
Her father was a landscape painter - maybe you’ve heard of him, sir? The 
name is Ciarland.’ 

‘He painted that view of our village here,’ said Captain Hardy, looking 
towards a dark little picture in the corner of the room. 

Bob looked, and went on, as if to the picture, ‘Well, sir, 1 have found 
that ~ However, the press-gang came a week or two ago, and didn’t get 
hold of me. I didn’t care to go aboard as a pressed man.’ 

‘There has been a severe impressment. It is of course a disagreeable 
necessity, but it can’t be helped.’ 

‘Since then, sir, something has happened that makes me wdsh they had 
found me, and I have come tonight to ask if I could enter on board your 
ship the I iVfery.' 

The captain shook his head severely, and presently observed: ‘I am glad 
to find that you think of entering the service, Loveday; smart men 
arc badly wanted. But it will not be in your power to choose your 
ship.’ * 

‘Well, w'ell, sir; then I must take my chance elsewhere,’ said Bob, his 
face indicating the disappointment he would not fully express, ‘ ’Twas 
only that I felt I would much rather serve under you than anybody else, 
my father and all of us being known to ye. Captain Hardy, and our 
fiimilics belonging to the same parts.’ 

Captain Hardy took Bob’s attitude more carefully. ‘Are you a good 
practical seaman?’ he asked musingly. 

‘Ay, sir; I believe I am.’ 

‘Active? Fond of skylarking?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about the last. I think I can say I am active enough. 
I could walk the yard-arm, if required, cross from mast to mast by the 
stays, and do what most fellows do who call themselves spry.’ 

The captain then put some questions about the details of navigation. 
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which Lovcday, having luckily been used to square rigs, answered 
satisfactorily. ‘As to reefing topsails/ he added, ‘if I don't do it like a flash 
of lightning, 1 can do it so that they will stand blowing weather. The 
Pewit was not a dull vessel, and when we were convoyed home from 
Lisbon, she could keep well in sight of the frigate scudding at a distance, 
by putting on full sail. We had enough hands aboard to reef topsails man- 
o'-w^ar fashion, which is a rare thing in these days, sir, now that able 
seamen are so scarce on trading craft. And 1 hear that men from square- 
rigged vessels are liked much the best in the navy, as being more ready 
for use? So that I shouldn't be altogether so raw,' said Bob earnestly, ‘if 
I could enter on your ship, sir. Still, if 1 can t, I can't.' 

‘1 might ask for you, Lov^eday/ said the captain thoughtfully, ‘and so 
get you there that w'ay. In short, I think I may say I will ask for you. So 
consider it settled.' 

‘My thanks to you, sir,’ said Loveday. 

‘You are aw'are that the Vietiyry is a smart ship, and that cleanliness and 
order are, of necessity, more strictly insisted upon there than in some 
others?' 

‘Sir, 1 (}uite see it.’ 

‘Well, I hope you w'ill do your duty as well on a line-of-battle ship 
as you did when mate of the brig, for it is a duty that may be ser¬ 
ious.’ 

Bob replied that it should be his one endeavour; and receiving a few 
instructions for getting on board the guard-ship, and being conveyed to 
Portsmouth, he turned to go away. 

‘You’ll have a stiff walk before you fetch Overcombe Mill this dark 
night, Loveday,’ concluded the captain, peering out of the window. ‘I’ll 
send you in a glass of grog to help ’ee on your way.’ 

The captain then left Bob to himself, and w hen he had drunk the grog 
that was brought in he started homeward, w'ith a heart not exactly light, 
but large with a patriotic cheerfulness, which had not diminished when, 
after walking so fast in his excitement as to be beaded with perspiration, 
he entered his father’s door. 

They were all sitting up for him, and at his apprt)ach anxiously raised 
their sleepy eyes, for it was nearly eleven o’clock. 

‘There; I knew* he'd not be much longer!' cried Anne, jumping up and 
laughing, in her relief. ‘They have been thinking you were very strange 
and silent today. Bob; you were not, were you?’ 

‘What’s the matter, Bob?’ said the miller; for Bob’s countenance was 
sublimed by his recent interview^ like that of a priest just come from the 
penetralia of the temple. 

‘He’s in his mate’s clothes, just as w'hen he came home!’ observed Mrs 
Loveday. 

They all saw now that he had something to tell. ‘I am going aw^ay/ he 
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said when he had sat down. ‘I am going to enter on board a man-of-war, 
and perhaps it will be the Victory.’' 

‘Going?’ said Anne faintly. 

‘Now, don’t you mind it, there’s a dear,’ he went on solemnly, taking 
her hand in his own. ‘And you, father, don’t you begin to take it to heart’ 
(the miller w^as looking grave). ‘The press-gang has been here, and though 
I showed them that I was a free man, I am going to show everybody that 
I can do my duty.’ 

Neither of the other three answered, Anne and the miller having their 
eyes bent upon the ground, and the former trying to repress her tears. 

‘Now don’t you grieve, either of you,’ he continued; ‘nor vex yourselves 
that this has happened. Please not to be angry with me, father, for 
deserting you and the mill, where you want me, for I must {^o. For these 
three years we and the rest of the country have been in fear of the enemy ; 
trade has been hindered; poor folk made hungry; and many rich folk 
made poor. There must be a deliverance, and it must be done by sea. 
1 have seen CCaptain Hardy, and I shall serve under him if so be I 
can.’ 

‘Gaptain Hardy?’ 

‘Yes. I have been to his house at Fos’ham, where he's staying with his 
sisters; walked there and back, and I woukin’t have missed it for fifty 
guineas. I hardly thought he would see me; but he did see me. And he 
hasn’t forgot you.’ 

Bob then opened his tale in order, relating graphically the conversa¬ 
tion to which he had been a party, and they listened with breathless 
attention. 

‘Well, if you must go, you must,’ said the miller with emotion; ‘but 1 
think it somewhat hard that, of my two sons, neither one of’em can be 
got to stay and help me in my business as I get old.’ 

‘Don’t trouble and vex about it,’ said Mrs Loveday soothingly. ‘They 
are both instruments in the hands of Providence, chosen to chastise that 
Corsican ogre, and do what they can fc>r the country in these trying 
years.’ 

‘That’s just the .shape of it, Mrs Loveday,’ said Bob. 

‘And he’ll come back .soon,’ she continued, turning to Anne. ‘And then 
he’ll tell us all he has seen, and the glory that he’s won, and how he has 
helped to sweep that scourge Buonaparty off the earth.’ 

‘When be you going, Bob?’ his father inquired. 

‘Tomorrow, if I can. I shall call at the barracks and tell John as 1 go by. 
When 1 get to Portsmouth -’ 

A burst of sobs in quick succession interrupted his w'ords; they came 
from Anne, who till that moment had been sitting as before with her 
hand in that of Bob, and apparently quite calm. Mrs Leweday jumped up, 
but before she could say anything to soothe the agitated girl she had 
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calmed herself with the same singular suddenness that had marked her 
giving way. 1 don’t mind Bob’s going,’ she said. ‘I think he ought to go. 
Don’t suppose, Bob, that I want you to stay!’ 

After this she left the apartment, and went into the little side room 
where she and her mother usually worked. In a few moments Bob 
followed her. When he came back he was in a very sad and emotional 
mood. Anybody could see that there had been parting of prt>found 
anguish to both. 

‘She is not coming back tonight,' he said. 

‘You wdll sec her tomorrow before you go?' said her mother. 

‘I may or I may not,’ he replied. ‘Father and Mrs Loveday, do you go 
to bed now. I have got to look over my things and gel ready; and it w ill 
take me some little time. If you should hear noises you will know' it is 
only myself moving about.’ 

When Bob was left alone he suddenly became brisk, and set him.self 
to overhaul his clothes and other possessions in a business-like manner. 
By the time that his chest was packed, such things as he meant to 
leave at home folded into cupboards, and what was useless destroyed, 
it was past two o’clock. Then he went to bed, so softly that only the 
creak of one weak stair revealed his passage upward. At the moment 
that he passed Anne’s chamber-door her mother was bending over her 
as she lay in bed, and saying to her, ‘Won’t you see him in the 
morning?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Anne. ‘I would rather not see him! I have said that I 
may. But I shall not. I cannot see him again!’ 

When the family got up next day Bob had vanished. It was his way 
to disappear like this, to avoid affecting scenes at parting. By the time 
that they haci sat down to a gloomy breakfasi, Bob was in the boat of 
a Budmouth waterman, who pulled him alongside the guardship in 
the roads, where he laid hold of the man-rope, mounted, and 
disappeared from external view. In the course t)f the day the ship 
moved off, set her royals, and made sail for Portsmouth, with five 
hundred new hands for the service on board, consisting partly of 
pressed men and partly of volunteers, among the latter being Robert 
Loveday. 
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* XXXIV * 

A Speck on the Sea 


In parting from John, who accompanied him to the quay, Bob had said: 
‘Now, Jack, these be my last words to you: I give her up. I go away on 
purpose, and I shall be away a long time. If in that time she should list over 
towards ye ever so little, mind you take her. You have more right to her than 
I. You chose her when my mind was elsewhere, and you best deserve her; 
for 1 have never known you forget one woman, while Tve forgot a dozen. 
Take her then, if she will come, and God bless both of ye.’ 

Another perst)n besides John saw Bob go. That was Derriman, who 
was standing by a bollard a little further up the quay. He did not repress 
his satisfaction at the sight. John looked towards him w'ith an open gaze 
of contempt: for the cuffs administered to the yeoman at the inn had not, 
so far as the trumpet-major was aware, produced any desire to avenge 
that insult, John being, of course, quite ignorant that Festus had 
erroneously retaliated upon Bob, in his peculiar though scarcely soldierly 
way. Finding that he did not even now approach him, John went on his 
way, and thought over his intention of preserving intact the love between 
Anne and his brother. 

He was surprised when he next went to the mill to find how glad they 
all were to see him. From the moment of Bob’s return to the bosom of 
the deep Anne had had no existence on land; people might have looked at 
her human body and said she had flitted thence. The sea and all that 
belonged to the sea was her daily thought and her nightly dream. She had 
the whole two-and-thirty winds under her eye, each passing gale that 
ushered in returning autumn being mentally registered; and she acquired 
a precise knowledge of the direction in whicfi Portsmouth, Brest, Ferrol, 
Cadiz, and other such likely places lay. Instead of saying her own familiar 
prayers at night she substituted, with some confusion of thought, the 
Forms of Prayer lo be used at sea. John at once noticed her lorn, abstracted 
looks, pitied her ~ how much he pitied her! - and asked when they were 
alone if there was anything he could do. 

‘There are two things,’ she said, with almost childish eagerness in her 
tired eyes. 

‘They shall be done.’ 

‘The first is to find out if Captain Hardy has gone back to his ship; and 
the other is - O if you will do it, John! - to get me newspapers whenever 
possible.’ 

After this duologue John was absent for a space of three hours, and 
they thought he had gone back to barracks. He entered, however, at the 
end of that time, took off his forage-cap, and wiped his forehead. 
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‘You look tired, John/ said his father. 

‘O no.’ He went through the house till he had found Anne Garland. 

‘I have only done one of those things,’ he said to her. 

‘What, already? I didn’t hope for or mean today.’ 

‘Captain Hardy is gone from Pos’ham. He left some days agt). We .shall 
soon hear that the fleet has sailed.’ 

‘You have been all the w'ay to Pos’ham on purpose? How good of you!’ 

‘Well, I was anxious to know myself when Bob is likely to leave. I 
expect now that w'e shall soon hear from him.’ 

Two days later he came again. He brought a newspaper, and what 
w^as better, a letter for Anne, franked by the first lieutenant of the 
l^ictor}>. 

‘Then he’s aboard her,’ said Anne, as she eagerly took the letter. 

It was short, but as much as she could expect in the circumstances, and 
informed them that the captain had been as good as his word, and had 
gratified Bob’s earnest wish to serve under him. The ship, with Admiral 
Lord Nelson on board, and accompanied by the frigate l:uryalus, was to 
sail in two days for Plymouth, where they would be joined by others, and 
thence proceed to the coast of Spain. 

Anne lay awake that night thinking of the Victory, and of those who 
floated in her. To the best of Anne’s calculation that ship of war would, 
during the next twenty-four hours, pass within a few miles of w here she 
herself then lay. Next to seeing Bob, the thing that would give her more 
plea.sure than any other in the world was to see the vessel that contained 
him ~ his floating city, his sole dependence in battle and storm ~ upon 
whose safety from winds and enemies hung all her hope. 

The morrow was market-day at the seaport, and in this she saw her 
opportunity. A carrier went from Overcornbe at six o’clock thither, and 
having to do a little shopping for herself she gave it as a reason for her 
intended day’s absence, and took a place in the van. When she reached the 
town it was still early morning, but the borough was already in the zenith 
of its daily bustle and show'. The King was always out-of-doors by six 
o’clock, and such cock-crow hours at Gloucester Lodge produced an 
equally forward stir among the population. She alighted, and passed 
down the esplanade, as fully thronged by persons of fashion at this time 
of mist and level sunlight as a watering-place in the present day is at four 
in the afternoon. Dashing bucks and beaux in cocked hats, black feathers, 
ruffles, and frills, stared at her as she hurried along; the beach was 
swarming with bathing women, wearing waistbands that bore the 
national refrain, ‘God save the King’, in gilt letters; the shops were all 
open, and Sergeant Stanner, with his sword-stuck bank-notes and heroic 
gaze, w'as beating up at two guineas and a crown, the crown to drink his 
Majesty’s health. 

She soon finished her shopping, and then, crossing over into the old 
town, pursued her way along the coast-road to Portland. At the end of an 
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hour she had been rowed across the Fleet (which then lacked the 
convenience of a bridge), and reached the base of Portland Hill. The steep 
incline before her was dotted with houses, showing the pleasant peculi¬ 
arity of one man’s doorstep being behind his neighbour’s chimney, and 
slabs of stone as the common material for walls, roof, floor, pig-sty, 
stable-manger, door-scraper, and garden-stile. Anne gained the summit, 
and followed along the central track over the huge lump of freestone 
which forms the peninsula, the wide sea prospect extending as she went 
on. Weary with her journey, she approached the extreme southerly peak 
of rock, and gazed from the cliff at Portland Bill, or Beal, as it was in 
those days more correctly called. 

The wild, herbless, weather-worn promontory was quite a solitude, 
and, saving the one old lighthouse about fifty yards up the slope, scarce 
a mark was visible to show that humanity had ever been near the spot. 
Anne found herself a seat on a stone, and swept with her eyes the 
tremulous expanse of water around her that seemed to utter a ceaseless 
unintelligible incantation. Out of the three hundred and sixty degrees of 
her complete horizon two hundred and fifty were covered by waves, the 
coup d*a’il including the area of troubled waters known as the Race, where 
two seas met to effect the destruction of such vessels as could not be 
mastered by one. She counted the craft within her view: there were five; 
no, there were c:)nly four; no, there w'ere seven, some of the specks having 
resolved themselves into two. They were all small coasters, and kept well 
within sight of land. 

Anne sank into a reverie. Then she heard a slight noise on her left 
hand, and turning beheld an old sailor, who had approached with a glass. 
He was levelling it over the sea in a direction to the south-east, and 
somewhat removed from that in which her own eyes had been w^andering. 
Anne moved a few steps thitherw^ard, so as tc^ unclose to her view a 
deeper sweep on that side, and by this discovered a ship of far larger size 
than any which had yet dotted the main before her. Its sails w^'re for the 
most part new and clean, and in comparison with its rapid progress before 
the wind the small brigs and ketches seemed standing still. Upon this 
striking object the old man’s glass was bent. 

‘What do you see, sailor?’ she asked. 

‘Almost nothing,’ he answ'ered. ‘My sight is so gone off lately that 
things, one and all, be but a November mist to me. And yet I fiin would 
see today. I am looking for the llctory.' 

‘Why?’ she said quickly. 

‘1 have a son aboard her. He’s one of three from these parts. There's the 
captain, there’s my son Ned, anci there’s young Leweday of Overcombe 
- he that lately joined.’ 

‘Shall I look for you?’ said Anne, after a pause. 

‘Certainly, mis’ess, if st^ be yc^u please.’ 

Anne took the glass, and he supported it by his arm. ‘ft is a large ship,’ 
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she said, ‘with three masts, three rows of guns along the side, and all her 
sails set.’ 

‘I guessed as much.’ 

‘There is a little flag in front - over her bowsprit.’ 

The jack.’ 

‘And there’s a large one flying at her stern.' 

‘The ensign.’ 

‘And a white one on her fore-topmast.’ 

‘That’s the admiral’s flag, the flag of niy Lord Nelson. What is her 
figure-head, my dear?* 

‘A coat-of-arms, supported on this side by a sailor.’ 

Her companion nodded with satisfaction. ‘On the other side of that 
figure-head is a marine.’ 

‘She is twisting round in a curious way, and her sails sink in like old 
cheeks, and she shivers like a leaf upon a tree.’ 

‘She is in stays, for the larboard tack. I can see what she’s been doing. 
She’s been re’ching close in to avoid the flood tide, as the wind is to the 
sou’-west, and she’s bound down; but as soon as the ebb made, d’ye see, 
they made sail to the west’ard. Captain Hardy may be depended upon for 
that; he knows every current about here, being a native.' 

‘And now 1 can see the other side; it is a soldier where a sailor was 
before. You are sure it is the Victory?' 

‘I am sure.’ 

After this a frigate came into view - the liuryalus - sailing in the same 
direction. Anne sat down, and her eyes never left the ships. ‘Tell me more 
about the Victory,' she said. 

‘She is the best sailer in the service, and she carries a hundred guns. 
The heaviest be on the lower deck, the next size on the middle deck, the 
next on the main and upper decks. My son Ned’s place is on the lower 
deck, because he’s short, and they put the short men below.’ 

Bob, though not tall, was not likely to be specially selected for 
shortness. She pictured him on the upper deck, m his snow-white trousers 
and jacket of navy blue, looking perhaps towards the very point of land 
where she then was. 

The great silent ship, with her population of blue-jackets, marines, 
officers, captain, and the admiral who was not to return alive, passed like 
a phantom the meridian of the Bill. Sometimes her aspect was that of a 
large white bat, sometimes that of a grey one. In the course of time the 
watching girl saw' that the ship had passed her nearest point; the breadth 
of her sails diminished by foreshortening, till she assumed the form of an 
egg on end. After this something seemed to tw'inkle, and Anne, who had 
previously withdrawn from the old sailor, went back to him, and looked 
again through the glass. The tw'inkling was the light filling upon 
the cabin windows of the ship’s stern. She explained it to the old 
man. 
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‘Then we see now what the enemy have seen but once. That was in 
seventy-nine, when she sighted the French and Spanish fleet off Scilly, 
and she retreated because she feared a landing. Well, ’tis a brave ship, and 
she carries brave men!’ 

Anne’s tender bosom heaved, but she said nothing, and again became 
absorbed in contemplation. 

The I ntory was fast dropping away. She was on the horizon, and soon 
appeared hull down. That seemed to be like the beginning of a greater 
end than her present vanishing. Anne Garland could not stay by the sailor 
any longer, and went about a stone’s-throw off, where she was hidden by 
the inequality of the cliff from his view. The vessel was now exactly end 
on, and stood out in the direction of the Start, her width having 
contracted to the proportion of a feather. She sat down again, and 
mechanically took out some biscuits that .she had brought, foreseeing that 
her waiting might be long. But she could not eat one of them; eating 
seemed to jar with the mental tenseness of the moment; and her 
undeviating gaze continued to follow the lessened ship with the fidelity 
of a balanced needle to a magnetic stone, all else in her being motion¬ 
less. 

The courses of the f'lV/ory were absorbed into the main, then her 
topsails went, and then her top-gallants. She was now no more than a 
dead fly’s wing on a sheet of spider’s web; and even this fragment 
diminished. Anne could hardly bear to see the end, and yet she resolved 
not to flinch. The admiral’s flag sank behind the watery line, and in a 
minute the very truck of the last topmast stole away. The Victory was 
gone. 

Anne’s lip quivered as she murmured, without removing her wet eyes 
from the vacant and .solemn horizon, ‘ “They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters 

‘ “These .see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep,” 
was returned by a man’s voice from behind her. 

Looking round quickly, she saw a soldier standing there; and the grave 
eyes of John Loveday bent on her. 

’Tis what I was thinking,’ she said, trying to be composed. 

‘You were saying it,’ he answered gently. 

‘Was I? ~ I did not know it . . . How came you here?’ she presently 
added. 

‘I have been behind you a good while; but you never turned round.’ 

‘I was deeply occupied,’ she said in an undertone. 

‘Yes - I too came to see him pass. I heard this morning that Lord 
Nelson had embarked, and 1 knew at once that they would sail immedi¬ 
ately. The Victory and Euryalus arc to join the rest of the fleet at Plymouth. 
There was a great crowd of people assembled to sec the admiral off; they 
cheered him and the ship as she dropped down. He took his coffin on 
board with him, they say.’ 
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‘His coffin!’ said Anne, turning deadly pale. ‘Something terrible, then, 
is meant by that! O, why mvmW Bob go in that ship? doomed to 
destruction from the very beginning like this!’ 

‘It was his determination to sail under Captain Hardy, and under no 
one else,’ said John. ‘There may be hot work; but we must hope for the 
best.’ And observing how wretched she looked, he added, ‘But won't 
you let me help you back? If you can walk as far as Hope Cove it will be 
enough. A lerret is going from there across the bay homeward to the 
harbour in the course of an hour; it belongs to a man 1 know, and they 
can take one passenger, I am sure.’ 

She turned her back upon the Channel, and by his help soon reached 
the place indicated. The boat was lying there as he had said. She found it 
to belong to the old man who had been with her at the Bill, and was in 
charge of his two younger sons. The trumpet-major helped her into it 
over the slippery blocks of ^tone, one of the young men spread his jacket 
for her to sit on, and as soon as they pulled from shore John climbed up 
the blue-grey cliff, and disappeared over the top, to return to the mainland 
by road. 

Anne was in the town by three o’clock. The trip in the stern of the 
lerret had quite refreshed her, with the help of the biscuits, which she had 
at last been able to cat. The van from the port to Overcombe did not start 
till four o’clock, and feeling no further interest in the gaieties of the place, 
she strolled on past the King’s house to the outskirts, her mind settling 
down again upon the possibly sad fate of the Victory when she found 
herself alone. She did not hurry on; and finding that even now there 
wanted another half-hc^ur to the carrier’s time, she turned into a little lane 
to escape the inspection of the numerous passers-by. Here all was quite 
lonely and still, and she sat down under a willow-tree, absently regarding 
the landscape, which had begun to put on the rich tones of declining 
summer, but which to her was as hollow and faded as a theatre by day. 
She could hold out no longer; burying her face in her hands, she wept 
without restraint. 

Some yards behind her was a little spring of water, having a stone 
margin round it to prevent the cattle from treading in the sides and filling 
it up with dirt. While she wept, two elderly gentlemen entered unpcrccived 
upon the scene, and walked on to the spring’s brink. Here they paused 
and looked in, afterwards moving round it, and then stooping as if to 
smell or taste its waters. The spring was, in fact, a sulphurous one, then 
recently discovered by a physician who lived in the neighbourhood; and 
it was beginning to attract some attention, having by common report 
contributed to effect such wonderful cures as almost passed belief. After 
a considerable discussion, apparently on how the pool might be improved 
for better use, one of the two elderly gentlemen turned away, leaving the 
other still probing the spring with his cane. The first stranger, who wore 
a blue coat with gilt buttons, came on in the direction of Anne Garland, 
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and seeing her sad posture went quickly up to her, and said abruptly, 
‘What is the matter?* 

Anne, who in her grief had observed nothing of the gentlemen’s 
presence, withdrew her handkerchief from her eyes and started to her 
feet. She instantly recognized her interrogator as the King. 

‘What, what, crying?’ his Majesty inquired kindly. ‘How is this!’ 

‘I - have seen a dear friend go away, sir,’ she faltered, with downcast 
eyes. 

‘Ah! - partings are sad - very sad - for us all. You must hope your 
friend will return soon. Where is he or she gone?’ 

‘I don’t know, your Majesty.’ 

‘Don’t know - how is that?’ 

‘He is a sailor on board the Victory.' 

‘Then he has reason to be proud,’ said the King with interest. ‘He is 
your brother?’ 

Anne tried to explain what he was, but could not, and blushed with 
painful heat. 

‘Well, well, well; what is his name?’ 

In spite of Anne’s confusion and low spirits, her womanly shrewdness 
told her at once that no harm could be done by revealing Bob’s name; and 
she answered, 'His name is Robert Loveday, sir.’ 

‘Loveday - a good name. 1 shall not forget it. Now dry your checks, 
and don’t cry any more. Loveday - Robert Loveday.’ 

Anne curtseyed, the King smiled good-humouredly, and turned to 
rejoin his companion, who was afterwards heard to be Dr —, the 
physician in attendance at Gloucester Lodge. This gentleman had in the 
meantime filled a small phial with the medicinal water, which he carefully 
placed in his pocket; and on the King coming up they retired together and 
disappeared. Thereupon Anne, now thoroughly aroused, followed the 
same way with a gingerly tread, just in time to see them get into a carriage 
which was in waiting at the turning of the lane. 

She quite forgot the carrier, and everything else in connection with 
riding home. Flying along the road rapidly and unconsciously, when she 
awoke to a sense of her whereabouts she was so near to Overcombe as to 
make the carrier not worth waiting for. She had been borne up in this 
hasty spurt at the end of a weary day by visions of Bob promoted to the 
rank of admiral, or something equally wonderful, by the King’s special 
command, the chief result c^f the promotion being, in her arrangement of 
the piece, that he would stay at home and go to sea no more. But she was 
not a girl who indulged in extravagant fancies long, and before she 
reached home she thought that the King had probably forgotten her by 
that time, and her troubles, and her lover’s name. 
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* XXXV * 

A Sailor Etitcrs 


The remaining fortnight of the month of September passed away, with 
a general decline from the summer's excitements. The royal family left 
the watering-place the first week in October, the German Legion with 
their artillery about the same time. 7'he dragoons still remained at the 
barracks just out of the town, and John Loveday brought to Anne every 
newspaper that he could lay hands on, especially such as contained any 
fragment of shipping news. This threw them much together; and at these 
times John was often awkward and confused, on account of the unwonted 
stress of concealing his great love for her. 

Her interests had grandly developed from the limits of Overcombe and 
the town life hard by, U) an extensiveness truly Luropean. During the 
whole month of October, however, not a single grain of information 
reached her, or anybody else, concerning Nelson and his blockading 
squadron off Cadiz. 71iere were the customary bad jokes about Buona¬ 
parte, especially when it was found that the whole French army had 
turned its back upon Boulogne and set out for the Rhine. Then came 
accounts of his march through Germany and into Austria; but not a word 
about the Victory, 

At the beginning of autumn John brought news which fearfully 
depressed her. The Austrian General Mack had capitulated with his whole 
army. Then were revived the old misgivings as to invasion. ‘Instead 
of having to cope with him weary with waiting, we shall have to en¬ 
counter This Man fresh from the fields of victory,' ran the newspaper 
article. 

But the week which had led off with such a dreary piping was to end 
in another key. On the very day when Mack’s army was piling arms at 
the feet of its conqueror, a blow had been struck by Bob Loveday and his 
comrades which eternally shattered the enemy’s force by sea. Four days 
after the receipt of the Austrian news Corporal Tullidge ran into the 
miller's house to inform him that on the previous Monday, at eleven in 
the morning, the Pickle schooner, with Lieutenant Lapenotiere, had 
arrived at Falmouth with dispatches from the fleet; that the stage-coaches 
on the highway through Wc.s.sex to London were chalked with the words 
‘Great Victory!’ ‘Glorious Triumph!’ and so on; and that all the country 
people were wild to know particulars. 

On Friday afternoon John arrived with authentic news of the battle off 
Cape Trafalgar, and the death of Nelson. Captain Hardy was alive, 
thcHigh his escape had been narrow enough, his shoe-buckle having been 
carried away by a shot. It was feared that the Victory had been the scene 
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of the heaviest slaughter among all the ships engaged, but as yet no 
returns of killed and wounded had been issued, beyond a rough list of the 
numbers in some of the ships. 

The suspense of the little household in Overcombe Mill was great in 
the extreme. John came thither daily for more than a week; but no further 
particulars reached England till the end of that time, and then only the 
meagre intelligence that there had been a gale immediately after the 
battle, and that many of the prizes had been lost. Anne said little to all 
these things, and preserved a superstratum of calmness on her counten¬ 
ance; but some inner vtiice seemed to whisper to her that Bob was no 
more. Miller Loveday drove to Pos’ham several times to learn if the 
Captain’s sisters had received any more definite tidings than these flying 
reports; but that family had heard nothing which could in any way relieve 
the miller’s anxiety. When at last, at the end of November, there appeared 
a final and revised list of killed and wounded as issued by Admiral 
Collingwood, it was a useless sheet to the Lovedays. To their great pain 
it contained no names but those of officers, the friends of ordinary seamen 
and marines being in those good old days left to discover their losses as 
best they might. 

Anne’s conviction of her loss increased with the darkening of the early 
winter time. Bob was not a cautious man who would avoid needless 
exposure, and a hundred and fifty of the Victory's crew had been disabled 
or slain. Anybody who had looked into her room at this time would have 
seen that her favourite reading w'as the office for the Burial of the Dead 
at Sea, beginning ‘We therefore commit his body to the deep’. In these 
first days of December several of the victorious fleet came into port; but 
not the l utory. Many supposed that that noble ship, disabled by the 
battle, had gone to the bottom in the subsequent tempestuous weather; 
and the belief was persevered in till it was told in the town and port that 
she had been seen passing up the Channel. Two days later the Victory 
arrived at Portsmouth. 

Then letters from survivors began to appear in the public prints which 
John so regularly brought to Anne; but though he w^atched the mails with 
unceasing vigilance there was never a letter from Bob. !t sometimes 
crossed John’s mind that his brother might still be alive and well, and that 
in his wish to abide by his expressed intention of giving up Anne and 
home life he was deliberately lax in writing. If so. Bob was carrying out 
the idea too thoughtlessly by half, as could be seen by watching the effects 
of suspense upon the fair face of the victim, and the anxiety of the rest of 
the family. 

It was a clear day in December. The first slight snow of the season had 
been sifted over the earth, and one side of the apple-tree branches in the 
miller’s garden was touched with white, though a few leaves were still 
lingering on the tops of the younger trees. A short sailor of the royal 
navy, who was not Bob, nor anything like him, crossed the mill court 
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and came to the door. The miller hastened out and brought him into the 
room, where John, Mrs Loveday, and Anne Garland were all present. 

i’m from aboard the I'ictory," said the sailor. ‘My name's Jim Cornick. 
And your lad is alive and well.’ 

They breathed rather than spoke their thankfulness and relief, the 
miller s eyes being moist as he turned aside to calm himself; while Anne, 
having first jumped up wildly from her seat, sank hack again under the 
almost insupportable joy that trembled through her limbs to her utmost 
finger. 

‘I’ve come from Spithead to Pos’ham,’ the sailor continued, and now 
I am going on to father at Budmouth.* 

‘Ah! - I know your father,’ cried the trumpet-major, ‘old James 
Cornick.’ 

It was the man who had brought Anne in his lerret from Portland Bill. 

‘And Bob hasn’t got a scratch?’ said the miller. 

‘Not a scratch,’ said Cornick. 

Loveday then bustled off to draw the visitor something to drink. Anne 
Garland, with a glowing blush on her face, had gone to the back part of 
the room, where she w'as the very embodiment of sweet content as she 
slightly swayed herself without speaking. A little tide of happiness seemed 
to ebb and flow through her in listening to the sailor’s words, moving her 
figure with it. The seaman and John went on conversing. 

‘Bob had a good deal to do with barricading the hawse-holes afore we 
were in action, and the Adm’l and Cap’n both were very much pleased at 
how ’twas done. When the Adm’l went up the quarter-deck ladder, Cap’n 
Hardy said a word or two to Bob, but what it was I don’t know, for I was 
quartered at a gun some ways off. However, Bob saw the Adm’l stagger 
when ’a was wownded, and was one of the men who carried him to the 
cockpit. After that he and some other lads jumped aboard the French 
ship, and I believe they was in her when she struck her Hag. What ’a did 
next I can’t say, for the wind had dropped, and the smoke was like a 
cloud. But ’a got a good deal talked about; and they say there’s promotion 
in store for’n.’ 

At this point in the story Jim Cornick stopped to drink, and a low 
unconscious humming came from Anne in her distant corner; the faint 
melody continued more or less when the conversation between the sailor 
and the Lovedays was renewed. 

‘We heard afore that the Victory was near knocked to pieces,’ said the 
miller. 

‘Knocked to pieces? You’d say so if so be you could see her! Gad, her 
sides be battered like an old penny piece; the shot be still sticking in her 
walc.s, and her sails be like so many clap-nets: we have run all the way 
home under jury topmasts; and as for her decks, you may swab wi’ hot 
water, and you may swab wi’ cold, but there’s the blood-stains, and there 
they’ll bide . . . The Cap’n had a narrow escape, like many o’ the rest - 
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a shot shaved his ankle like a razor. You should have seen that man’s 
face in the het o’ battle, his features were as if they’d been cast in 
steel.’ 

’We rather expected a letter from Bob before this.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jirn Cornick, with a smile of toleration, ‘you must make 
allowances. The truth o’t is, he’s engaged just now at Portsmouth, like a 
good many of the rest from our ship . . . 'Tis a very nice young woman 
that he’s a-courting of, and I make no doubt that she’ll be an excellent 
wife for him.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs Loveday, in a warning tone. 

‘Courting - wife?’ said the miller. 

They instinctively looked towards Anne. Anne had started as if shaken 
by an invisible hand, and a thick mist of doubt seemed to obscure the 
intelligence of her eyes. This was but for two or three moments. Very 
pale, she arose and went right up to the seaman. John gently tried to 
intercept her, but she passed him by. 

‘Do you speak of Robert Loveday as courting a wife?’ she asked, 
without the least betrayal of emotion. 

‘1 didn’t see you, miss,’ replied Cornick, turning. ‘Yes, your brother 
hev’ his eye on a wife, and he de.serves one. 1 hope you don’t mind?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ she said, with a stage laugh. ‘I am interested, 
naturally. And what is she?’ 

‘A very nice young master-baker’s daughter, honey. A very wise choice 
of the young man’s.’ 

‘Is she fair or dark?' 

‘Her hair is rather light,’ 

‘I like light hair; and her name?’ 

‘Her name is Caroline. But can it be that my story hurts ye? If so -’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said John, interposing anxiously. ‘We don’t care for more 
just at this moment.’ 

‘We do care for morel’ said Anne vehemently. ‘Tell it all, sailor. That 
is a very pretty name, Caroline. When arc they going to be married?’ 

‘I don’t know as how the day is settled,’ answered Jim, even now 
scarcely conscious of the devastation he was causing in one fair breast. 
‘But from the rate the courting is scudding along at, 1 should say it won’t 
be long first.’ 

‘If you see him when you go back, give him my best wishes,’ she 
lightly said, as she moved away. ‘And,’ she added, with solemn bitterness, 
‘say that I am glad to hear he is making such good use of the first days of 
his escape from the Valley of the Shadow of Death!’ She went away, 
expressing indifi'erence by audibly singing in the distance: 

‘Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round. 

Shall we go dance the round?’ 

‘Your sister is lively at the news,’ observed Jim Cornick. 
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*Ycs/ murmured John gloomily, as he gnawed his lower lip and kept 
his eyes fixed on the fire. 

‘Well/ continued the man from the Victor}', ‘I wont say that your 
brother’s intended ha’n't got some ballast, which is very lucky for’n, as 
he might have picked up with a girl without a single copper nail. To be 
sure there was a time we had when we got into port! It was open house 
for us all!’ And after mentally regarding the scene for a few seconds Jim 
emptied his cup and rose to go. 

The miller was saying some last words to him outside the house, Anne’s 
voice had hardly ceased singing upstairs, John was standing by the 
fireplace, and Mrs Loveday was crossing the room to join her daughter, 
whose manner had given her some uneasiness, when a noise came from 
above the ceiling, as of some heavy body falling. Mrs Loveday rushed to 
the staircase, saying, ‘Ah, I feared something!’ and she was followed by 
John. 

When they entered Anne’s room, which they both did almost at one 
moment, they found her lying insensible upon the floor. The trumpet- 
major, his lips tightly cio.sed, lifted her in his arms, and laid her upon the 
bed; after which he went back to the door to give room to her mother, 
who was bending over the girl with some hartshorn. 

Presently Mrs Loveday looked up and said to him, ‘She is only in a 
faint, John, and her colour is coming back. Now leave her to me; I will 
be downstairs in a few minutes, and tell you how she is.’ 

John left the room. When he gained the lower apartment his fiither was 
standing by the chimney-piece, the .sailor having gone. The trumpet- 
major went up to the fire, and, grasping the edge of the high chimney- 
shelf, stood silent. 

‘Did I hear a noi.se when I went out?’ asked the elder, in a tone of 
misgiving. 

‘Yes, you did,’ said John. ‘It was she, but her mother says she is better 
now. Father,’ he added impetuously, ‘Bob is a worthless blockhead! 
If there had been any good in him he would have been drowned years 

ago!’ 

‘John, John - not too fast,’ said the miller. ‘That’s a hard thing to say 
of your brother, and you ought to be ashamed of it.’ 

‘Well, he tries me more than I can bear. Good God! what can a man be 
made of to go on as he does? Why didn’t he come home; or if he couldn’t 
get leave why didn’t he write? ’Tis scandalous of him to serve a woman 
like that!’ 

‘Gently, gently. The chap hev done his duty as a sailor; and though 
there might have been something between him and Anne, her mother, in 
talking it over with me, has said many times that she couldn’t think of 
their marrying till Bob had settled down in business with me. Folks that 
gain victories must have a little liberty allowed ’em. Look at the Admiral 
himself, for that matter.’ 
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John continued looking at the red coals, till hearing Mrs Loveday’s 
foot on the staircase, he went to meet her. 

‘She is better,’ said Mrs Loveday; ‘but she won’t come down again 
today.’ 

Could John have heard what the poor girl was moaning to herself at 
that moment as she lay writhing on the bed, he would have doubted her 
mother’s assurance. ‘If he had been dead I could have borne it, but this I 
cannot bear!’ 


* XXXVI * 

Derriman Sees Chances 


Meanwhile Sailor Cornick had gone on his way as far as the forking 
roads, where he met Festus Derriman on foot. The latter, attracted by the 
seaman’s dress, and by seeing him come from the mill, at once accosted 
him. Jim, with the greatest readiness, fell into conversation, and told the 
same story as that he had related at the mill. 

‘Bob Loveday going to be married?’ repeated Festus. 

‘You all seem struck of a heap wi’ that.’ 

‘No; I never heard news that pleased me more.’ 

When Comick was gone, Festus, instead of passing straight on, halted 
on the little bridge and meditated. Bob, being now interested elsewhere, 
would probably not resent the siege of Anne’s heart by another; there 
could, at any rate, be no further possibility of that looming duel which 
had troubled the yeoman’s mind ever since his horse-play on Anne at the 
house on the down. To march into the mill and propose to Mrs Loveday 
for Anne before John’s interest could revive in her was, to this hero’s 
thinking, excellent discretion. 

The day had already begun to darken when he entered, and the cheerful 
fire shone red upon the floor and walls. Mrs Loveday received him alone, 
and asked him to take a seat by the chimney-corner, a little of the old 
hankering for him as a son-in-law having permanently remained with 
her. 

‘Your servant, Mrs Loveday,’ he said, ‘and I will tell you at once what 
I come for. You will say that 1 take time by the forelock when I inform 
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you that it is to push on my long-wishcd-for alliance wi’ your daughter, 
as I believe she is now a free woman again.* 

‘Thank you, Mr Derriman,' said the mother placably. ‘But she is ill at 
present. I’ll mention it to her when she is better.’ 

‘Ask her to alter her cruel, cruel resolves against me, on the score of- 
of my consuming passion for her. In short,’ continued Festus, dropping 
his parlour language in his warmth, ‘I’ll tel! thee what, Dante Loveday. 
I w'ant the maid, and must have her.’ 

Mrs Loveday replied that that was very plain speaking. 

‘Well, ’tis. But Bob has given her up. He never meant to marry her. I'll 
tell you, Mrs Loveday, what I have never told a soul before. I was standing 
upon Budmouth Quay on that very day in last September that Bob set 
sail, and I heard him say to his brother John that he gave your daughter 

‘Then it was very unmannerly of him to triHe with her so,* said Mrs 
Loveday warmly. ‘Who did he give her up to?’ 

Festus replied with hesitation, ‘He gave her up to John.’ 

‘To John? How could he give her up to a man already over head and 
ears in love with that actress woman?’ 

‘O? You surprise me. Which actress is it?’ 

‘That Miss Johnson. Anne tells me that he loves her hopelessly.’ 

Festus arose. Miss Johnson seemed suddenly to acquire high value as a 
sweetheart at this announcement. He had himself felt a nameless attrac¬ 
tiveness in her, and John had done likewise. John crossed his path in all 
possible ways. 

Before the yeoman had replied somebody opened the door, and the 
firelight shone upon the uniform of the person they discussed. Festus 
nodded on recognizing him, wished Mrs Loveday good evening, and 
went out precipitately. 

‘So Bob told you he meant to break off with my Anne when he went 
away?’ Mrs Loveday remarked to the trumpet-major. ‘I wish I had known 
of it before.’ 

John appeared disturbed at the sudden charge. He murmured that he 
could not deny it, and then hastily turned from her and followed 
Derriman, whom he saw before him on the bridge. 

‘Derriman!’ he shouted. 

Festus started and looked round. ‘Well, trumpet-major,’ he said 
blandly. 

‘When will you have sense enough to mind your own business, and not 
come here telling things you have heard by sneaking behind people’s 
backs?’ demanded John hotly. ‘If you can’t learn in any other way, I shall 
have to pull your ears again, as I did the other day!’ 

'Yot4 pull my ears? How can you tell that lie, when you know ’twas 
somebody else pulled ’em?’ 

‘O no, no. I pulled your ears, and thrashed you in a mild way.’ 
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‘You’ll swear to it? Surely ’twas another man?’ 

‘It was in the parlour at the public-house; you were almost in the dark,’ 
And John added a few details as to the particular blows, which amounted 
to proof itself. 

‘Then I heartily ask your pardon for saying ’twas a lie!’ cried Festus, 
advancing with extended hand and a genial smile. ‘Sure, if I had known 
'(was you, I wouldn’t have insulted you by denying it.’ 

‘That was why you didn’t challenge me, then?’ 

‘That was it! I wouldn’t for the world have hurt your nice sense of 
honour by letting 'ce go unchallenged, if I had known! And now, you 
see, unfortunately I can’t mend the mistake. So long a time has passed 
since it happened that the heat of my temper is gone off. I couldn’t oblige 
’ec, try how I might, for 1 am not a man, trumpet-major, that can butcher 
in cold blood - no, not I, nor you neither, from what I know of’ee. So, 
w'illy-nilly, we must fain let it pass, eh?’ 

*We must, I suppose,’ said John, smiling grimly. ‘Who did you think 
I was, then, that night when I boxed you all round?’ 

‘No, don’t press me,’ replied the yeoman. ‘I can’t reveal; it would be 
disgracing myself to show how very wide of the truth the mockery of 
wine was able to lead my senses. We will let it be buried in eternal mixens 
of forgetfulness.’ 

‘As you wish,’ said the trumpet-major loftily. ‘But if you ever should 
think you knew it was me, why, you know where to find me?' And 
Loveday walked away. 

The instant that he was gone Festus shook his fist at the evening 
star, which happened to lie in the same direction as that taken by the 
dragoon. 

‘Now for my revenge! Duels? Lifelong disgrace to me if ever I fight 
with a man of blood below my own! There are other remedies for upper- 
class souls! . . . Matilda - that’s my w'ay.’ 

Festus strode along till he reached the Hall, where Cripplestraw 
appeared gazing at him from under the arch of the porter’s lodge. 
Derriman dashed open the entrance-hurdle with such violence that the 
whole row of them fell flat in the mud. 

‘Mercy, Maister Festus!’ said Cripplestraw. ‘ “Surely,” I says to myself 
when I see ye a-coming, “surely Maister Festus is fuming like that 
because there’s no chance of the enemy coming this year after all.” ’ 

‘Cr-r-ripplcstraw^! I have been wounded to the heart,’ replied Derriman, 
with a lurid b^ow^ 

‘And the man yet lives, and you wants yer horse-pistols instantly? 
Certainly, Maister F—’ 

‘No, Cripplestraw, not my pistols, but my new-cut clothes, my heavy 
gold seals, my silver-topped cane, and my buckles that cost more money 
than he ever saw! Yes, I must tell somebody, and I’ll tell you, because 
there’s no other fool near. He loves her heart and soul. He’s poor; she’s 
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tip-top genteel, and not rich. I am rich, by comparison. 1*11 court the 
pretty play-actress, and win her before his eyes.* 

‘Play-actress, Maistcr Derriman?* 

‘Yes. I saw her this very day, met her by accident, and spoke to her. 
She's still in the town - perhaps because of him. I can meet her at any 
hour of the day - But 1 don't mean to marry her; not I. I will court her for 
my pastime, and to annoy him. It will be all the more death to him that 
I don't want her. Then perhaps he will say to me, “You have taken my 
one ewe lamb” - meaning that 1 am the king, and he’s the poor man, as 
in the church verse; and he’ll beg for mercy when 'tis too late ~ unless, 
meanwhile, I shall have tired of my new toy. Saddle the horse, 
Cripplestraw, tomorrow at ten.’ 

Full of this resolve to scourge John Loveday to the quick through his 
passion for Miss Johnson, Festus came out booted and spurred at the time 
appointed, and set off on his morning ride. 

Miss Johnson’s theatrical engagement having long ago terminated, she 
would have left the Royal watering-place with the rest of the visitors had 
not matrimonial hopes detained her there. These had nothing whatever 
to do with John Loveday, as may be imagined, but with a stout, staid 
boat-builder in Cove Row by the quay, who had shown much interest in 
her impersonations. Unfortunately this substantial man had not been 
quite so attentive since the end of the season as his previous manner led 
her to expect; and it was a great pleasure to the lady to see Mr Derriman 
leaning over the harbour bridge with his eyes fixed upon her as she came 
towards it after a stroll past her elderly wooer's house. 

‘ 'Od take it, ma’am, you didn’t tell me when 1 saw you last that the 
tooting man with the blue jacket and lace was yours devoted?’ began 
Festus. 

‘Who do you mean?’ In Matilda’s ever-changing emotional interests, 
John Loveday was a stale and unprofitable personality. 

‘Why, that trumpet-major man.’ 

‘O! What of him?’ 

‘Come; he loves you, and you know it, ma’am.’ 

She knew, at any rate, how to take the current when it served. So she 
glanced at Festus, folded her lips meaningly, and nodded. 

‘I’ve come to cut him out.’ 

She shook her head, it being unsafe to speak till she knew a little more 
of the subject. 

‘What!’ said Festus, reddening, ‘do you mean to say that you think of 
him seriously ~ you, who might look .so much higher?’ 

‘Constant dropping will wear away a stone; and you should only hear 
his pleading! His handsome face is impressive, and his manners are - O, 
so genteel! I am not rich; I am, in short, a poor lady of decayed family, 
who has nothing to boast of but my blood and ancestors, and they won’t 
find a body in food and clothing! - I hold the world but as the world. 
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Dcrrimanio - a stage where every man must play a part, and mine a sad 
one!’ She dropped her eyes thoughtfully and sighed. 

*We will talk of this,’ said Festus, much affected. ‘Let us walk to the 
Look-out.’ 

She made no objection, and said, as they turned that way, ‘Mr 
Derriman, a long time ago I found something belonging to you; but I 
have never yet remembered to return it.’ And she drew from her bosom 
the paper which Anne had dropped in the meadow when eluding the 
grasp of Festus on that summer day. 

‘Zounds, I smell fresh meat!’ cried Festus when he had looked it over. 
‘ ’Tis in my uncle’s writing, and ’tis what I heard him singing on the day 
the French didn’t come, and afterwards saw him marking in the road. 
’Tis something he’s got hid away. Give me the paper, there’s a dear; ’tis 
worth sterling gold!’ 

‘Halves, then?* said Matilda tenderly. 

‘Gad, yes - anything!’ replied Festus. blazing into a smile, for she had 
looked up in her best new' manner at the possibility that he might be 
worth the winning. They went up the steps to the summit of the cliff, 
and dwindled over it against the sky. 


* XXXVH * 

Reaction 


There was no letter from Bob, though December had passed, and the 
new year was two weeks old. His movements were, however, pretty 
accurately registered in the papers, which John still brought, but which 
Anne no longer read. During the second week in December the Victory 
sailed for Sheerness, and on the 9 th of the following January the public 
funeral of Lord Nelson took place in St Paul’s. 

Then there came a meagre line addressed to the family in general. 
Bob’s new Portsmouth attachment was not mentioned, but he told them 
he had been one of the eight-and-forty seamen who walked two-and-two 
in the funeral procession, and that Captain Hardy had borne the banner 
of emblems on the same occasion. The crew was soon to be paid off at 
Chatham, when he thought of returning to Portsmouth for a few days to 
sec a valued friend. After that he should come home. 
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But the spring advanced without bringing him» and John watched 
Anne Garland’s desolation with augmenting desire to do something 
towards consoling her. The old feelings, so religiously held in check, 
were stimulated to rebelliousness, though they did not show themselves 
in any direct manner as yet. 

The miller, in the meantime, who seldom interfered in such matters, 
was observed to look meaningly at Anne and the trumpet-major from 
day to day; and by and by he spoke privately to John. 

His words were short and to the point: Anne was very melancholy; she 
had thought too much of Bob. Now ’twas plain that they had lost him 
for many years to come. Well; he had always felt that of the two he 
would rather John married her. Now John might settle down there, 
and succeed where Bob had failed. ‘So if you could get her, my sonny, 
to think less of him and more of thyself, it would be a good thing for all.’ 

An inward excitement had risen in John; but he suppressed it and said 
firmly - 

‘Fairness to Bob before everything!’ 

‘He hev forgot her, and there’s an end on’t.’ 

‘She’s not forgot him.' 

‘Well, well; think it over.’ 

This discourse was the cause of his penning a letter to his brother. He 
begged for a distinct statement whether, as John at first supposed, Bob’s 
verbal renunciation of Anne on the quay had been only a momentary 
ebullition of friendship, which it would be cruel to take literally; or 
whether, as seemed now, it had passed from a hasty resolve to a standing 
purpose, persevered in for his own pleasure, with not a care for the result 
on poor Anne. 

John waited anxiously for the answer, but no answer came; and the 
silence seemed even more significant than a letter of assurance could have 
been of his absolution from further support to a claim which Bob himself 
had so clearly renounced. Thus it happened that paternal pressure, 
brotherly indifference, and his own released impulse operated in one 
delightful direction, and the trumpet-major once more approached Anne 
as in the old time. 

But it was not till she had been left to herself for a full five memths, and 
the blue-bells and ragged-robins of the following year were again making 
themselves common to the rambling eye, that he directly addressed her. 
She was tying up a group of tall flowering plants in the garden: she knew 
that he was behind her, but she did not turn. She had subsided into a 
placid dignity which enabled her when watched to perform any little 
action with seeming composure - very different from the flutter of her 
inexperienced days. 

‘Are you never going to turn round?’ he at length asked good- 
humouredly. 

She then did turn, and looked at him for a moment without speaking; 
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a certain suspicion looming in her eyes, as if suggested by his perceptible 
want of ease. 

‘How like summer it is getting to feel, is it not?’ she said. 

John admitted that it was getting to feel like summer; and, bending his 
gaze upon her with an earnestness which no longer left any doubt of his 
subject, went on to ask - 

‘Have you ever in these last weeks thought of how it used to be between 
us?’ 

She replied quickly, ‘O, John, you shouldn’t begin that again. I am 
almost another woman now!' 

‘Well, that’s all the more reason why I should, isn’t it?’ 

Anne looked thoughtfully to the other end of the garden, faintly 
shaking her head; ‘1 don’t quite see it like that,’ she returned. 

‘You feel yourself quite free, don’t you?’ 

'Quite free!’ she said instantly, and w^ith proud distinctness; her eyes 
fell, and she repeated more slowly, ‘Quite free.’ Then her thoughts 
seemed to fly from herself to him. ‘But you are not?’ 

‘I am not?’ 

‘Miss Johnson!’ 

‘O ~ that woman! You know as well as I that was all make-up, and that 
I never for a moment thought of her.’ 

‘1 had an idea you were acting; but I wasn’t sure.’ 

‘Well, that’s nothing now. Anne, 1 w^ant to relieve your life; to cheer 
you in some way; to make some amends for my brother’s bad conduct. 
If you cannot love me, liking will be well enough. I have thought over 
every side of it so many times - for months have I been thinking it over 
~ and I am at last sure that I do right to put it to you in this way. That I 
don’t wrong Bob 1 am quite convinced. As far as he is concerned we be 
both free. Had I not been sure of that I would never have spoken. Father 
wants me to take on the mill, and it will please him if you can give me 
one little hope; it will make the house go on altogether better if you can 
think o’ me.’ 

‘You are generous and good, John,’ she said, as a big round tear bowled 
helter-skelter down her face and hat-strings. 

‘I am not that; I fear I am quite the opposite,’ he said, without looking 
at her. ‘It would be all gain to me - But you have not answered my 
question.’ 

She lifted her eyes. ‘John, I cannot!’ she said, wdth a cheerless smile. 
‘Positively I cannot. Will you make me a promise?’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘I want you to promise first - Yes, it is dreadfully unreasonable,’ she 
added, in a mild distress. ‘But do promise!’ 

John by this time seemed to have a feeling that it was all up with him 
for the present. ‘I promise,’ he said listlessly. 
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‘It is that you won’t speak to me about this for ever so long/ she 
returned, with emphatic kindliness. 

‘Very good,’ he replied; ‘very good. Dear Anne, you don’t think I have 
been unmanly or unfair in starting this anew?’ 

Anne looked into his face without a smile. ‘You have been perfectly 
natural,’ she murmured. ‘And so 1 think have I.’ 

John, mournfully: 'You will not avoid me for this, or be afraid of me? 
I will not break my word. I will not worry you any more.* 

‘Thank you, John. You need not have said worry; it isn’t that.* 

‘Well, I am very blind and stupid. I have been hurting your heart all the 
time without knowing it. It is my fate, I suppose. Men who love women 
the very best always blunder and give more pain than those who love 
them less.' 

Anne laid one of her hands on the other as she softly replied, looking 
down at them, ‘No one loves me as well as you, John; nobody in the 
world is so worthy to be loved; and yet I cannot anyhow love you rightly.* 
And lifting her eyes, ‘But 1 do so feel for you that 1 will try as hard as I 
can to think about you.’ 

‘Well, that is something,' he said, smiling. ‘You say I must not speak 
about it again for ever so long; how long?’ 

‘Now' that’s not fair,’ Anne retorted, going down the garden, and 
leaving him alone. 

About a week passed. Then one afternoon the miller walked up to 
Anne indoors, a weighty topic being expressed in his tread. 

‘I was so glad, my honey,’ he began, with a knowing smile, ‘to see that 
from the mill-window last week.* He flung a nod in the direction of the 
garden. 

Anne innocently inquired what it could be. 

‘Jack and you in the garden together,* he continued, laying his hand 
gently on her shoulder and stroking it. ‘It would so please me, my dear 
little girl, if you could get to like him better than that weathercock. 
Master Bob.’ 

Anne shook her head; not in forcible negation, but to imply a kind of 
neutrality. 

‘Can’t you? Come now,’ said the miller. 

She threw back her head with a little laugh of grievance. ‘How you all 
beset me!* she expostulated. ‘It makes me feel very wicked in not obeying 
you, and being faithful - faithful to But she could not trust that side of 
the subject to words. ‘Why would it please you so much?’ she asked. 

‘John is as steady and staunch a fellow as ever blowed a trumpet. I’ve 
always thought you might do better with him than with Bob. Now I’ve 
a plan for taking him into the mill, and letting him have a comfortable 
time o’t after his long knocking about; but so much depends upon you 
that I must bide a bit till I see what your pleasure is about the poor fellow. 
Mind, my dear, I don’t want to force ye; I only just ask ye.’ 
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Anne meditatively regarded the miller from under her shady eyelids, 
the fingers of one hand playing a silent tattoo on her bosom. 7 don’t 
know what to say to you,’'she answered brusquely, and went away. 

But these discourses were not without their effect upon the extremely 
conscientious mind of Anne. They were, moreover, much helped by an 
incident which took place one evening in the autumn of this year, when 
John came to tea. Anne was sitting on a low stool in front of the fire, her 
hands clasped across her knee. John Loveday had just seated himself on a 
chair close behind her, and Mrs Loveday was in the act of filling the 
teapot from the kettle which hung in the chimney exactly above Anne. 
The kettle slipped forward suddenly; whereupon John jumped from the 
chair and put his own two hands over Anne’s just in time to shield them, 
and the precious knee she clasped, from the jet of scalding water which 
had directed itself upon that point. The accidental overflow was instantly 
checked by Mrs Loveday; but w'hat had come was received by the devoted 
trumpet-major on the back of his hands. 

Anne, who had hardly been aware that he was behind her, started up 
like a person awakened from a trance. ‘What have you done to yourself, 
poor John, to keep it off me!’ she cried, looking at his hands. 

John reddened emotionally at her words, ‘It is a bit of a scald, that’s 
all,’ he replied, drawing a finger across the back of one hand, and bringing 
off the skin by the touch. 

‘You are scalded painfully, and I not at all!’ She gazed into his kind face 
as she had never gazed there before, and when Mrs Loveday came back 
with oil and other liniments for the wound Anne would let nobody dress 
it but herself. It seemed as if her coyness had all gone, and when she had 
done all that lay in her power she still sat by him. At his departure she 
said what she had never said to him in her life before: ‘Come again soon!’ 

In short, that impulsive act of devotion, the last of a series of the same 
tenor, had been the added drop which finally turned the wheel. John’s 
character deeply imprc.ssed her. His determined steadfastness to his 
lodestar won her admiration, the more especially as that star was herself. 
She began to wonder more and more how she could have so persistently 
held out against his advances before Bob came home to renew girlish 
memories which had by that time got considerably weakened. Could she 
not, after all, please the miller, and try to listen to John? By so doing she 
would make a worthy man happy, the only sacrifice being at worst that 
of her unworthy self, whose future was no longer valuable. ‘As for Bob, 
the woman is to be pitied who loves him,’ she reflected indignantly, and 
persuaded herself that, whoever the woman might be, she w as not Anne 
Garland. 

After this there was something of recklessness and something of 
pleasantry in the young girl’s manner of making herself an example of the 
triumph of pride and common sense over memory and sentiment. Her 
attitude had been epitomized in her defiant singing at the time she learnt 
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that Bob was not leal and true. John, as was inevitable, came again almost 
immediately, drawn thither by the sun of her first smile on him, and the 
words which had accompanied it. And now instead of going off to her 
little pursuits upstairs, downstairs, across the room, in the corner, or to 
any place except where he happened to be, as had been her custom 
hitherto, she remained seated near him, returning interesting answers to 
his general remarks, and at every opportunity letting him know that at 
last he had found favour in her eyes. 

The day was fine, and they went out of doors, where Anne endeavoured 
to scat herself on the sloping stone of the window-sill. 

‘How good you have become lately,’ said John, standing over her and 
smiling in the sunlight which blazed against the wall. ‘I fancy you have 
stayed at home this afternoon on my account.’ 

‘Perhaps I have,’ she said gaily - 

‘Do whatever we may for him, dame, we cannot do too much! 

For he‘s one that has guarded our land. 

And he has done more than that: he has saved me from a dreadful 
scalding. The back of your hand will not be well for a long time, John, 
will it?’ 

He held out his hand to regard its condition, and the next natural thing 
was to take hers. There was a glow upon his face when he did it: his star 
was at last on a fair way towards the zenith after its long and weary 
declination. The least penetrating eye could have perceived that Anne had 
rc.solved to let him woo, possibly in her temerity to let him win. Whatever 
silent sorrow might be leaked up in her, it was by this time thrust a long 
way down from the light. 

‘I want you to go somewhere with me if you will,’ he said, still holding 
her hand. 

‘Yes? Where is it?’ 

He pointed to a distant hill-side which, hitherto green, had within the 
last few days begun to show scratches of white on its face. ‘Up there,’ he 
said. 

‘I sec little figures of men moving about. What arc they doing?’ 

‘Cutting out a huge picture of the king on horseback in the earth of the 
hill. The king’s head is to be as big as our mill-pond and his body as big 
as this garden; he and the horse will cover more than an acre. When shall 
we go?’ 

‘Whenever you please,’ said she. 

‘John!’ cried Mrs Loveday from the front door. ‘Here’s a friend come 
for you.’ 

John went round, and found his trusty lieutenant, Trumpeter Buck, 
waiting for him. A letter had come to the barracks for John in his absence, 
and the trumpeter, who was going for a walk, had brought it along with 
him. Buck then entered the mill to discuss, if possible, a mug of last 
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year’s mead with the miller; and John proceeded to read his letter, Anne 
being still round the corner where he had left her. When he had read a 
few words he turned as pale as a sheet, but he did not move, and perused 
the writing to the end. 

Afterwards he laid his elbow against the wall, and put his palm to his 
head, thinking with painful intentness. Then he took himself vigorously 
in hand, as it were, and gradually became natural again. When he parted 
from Anne to go home with Buck she noticed nothing different in him. 

In barracks that evening he read the letter again. It was from Bob; and 
the agitating contents were these: 

Dear John, I have drifted off from writing till the present time because 1 
have not been clear about my feelings; but I have discovered them at last, and can 
say beyond doubt that I mean to be faithful to my dearest Anne after all. The fact 
is, John, Tve got into a bit of a scrape, and Tve a secret to tell you about it (which 
must go no further on any account). On landing last autumn I fell in with a young 
woman, and we got rather warm as folks do; in short, we liked one another well 
enough for a while. But I have got into shoal water with her, and have found her 
to be a terrible take-in. Nothing in her at all ~ no sense, no niceness, all tantrums 
and empty noise, John, though she seemed monstrous clever at first. So my heart 
comes back to its old anchorage. I hope my return to faithfulness will make no 
difference to you. But as you showed by your looks at our parting that you should 
not accept my offer to give her up - made in too n.uch haste, as 1 have since found 
- I feel that you won’t mind that I have returned to the path of honour. I dare not 
write to Anne as yet, and please do not let her know a word about the other young 
woman, or there will be the devil to pay. I shall come home and make all things 
right, please God. In the meantime I should take it as a kindness, John, if you 
would keep a brotherly eye upon Anne, and guide her mind back to me. I shall 
die of .sorrow if anybody sets her against me, for my hopes are getting bound up 
in her again quite strong. Hoping you are jovial, as times go, I am, - Your 
affectionate brother, 

Robert. 

When the cold daylight fell upon John’s face, as he dressed himself next 
morning, the incipient yesterday’s wrinkle in his forehead had become 
permanently graven there. He had resolved, for the sake of that only 
brother whom he had nursed as a baby, instructed as a child, and 
protected and loved always, to pause in his procedure for the present, and 
at least do nothing to hinder Bob’s restoration to favour, if a genuine, 
even though temporarily smothered, love for Anne should still hold 
possession of him. But having arranged to take her to sec the excavated 
figure of the king, he started for Overcombe during the day, as if nothing 
had occurred to check the smooth course of his love. 
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♦ XXXVIII ♦ 

A Delicate Situation 


AM ready to go/ said Anne, as soon as he arrived. 

He paused as if taken aback by her readiness, and replied with much 
uncertainty, ‘Would it - wouldn’t it be better to put it off till there is less 
sun?’ 

The very slightest symptom of surprise arose in her as she rejoined, 
‘But the weather may change; or had we better not go at all?’ 

‘O no! - it was only a thought. We will start at once.’ 

And along the vale they went, John keeping himself about a yard from 
her right hand. When the third field had been crossed they came upon 
half-a-dozen little boys at play. 

‘Why don’t he clasp her to his side, like a man?’ said the biggest and 
rudest boy. 

‘Why don’t he clasp her to his side, like a man?’ echoed all the rude 
smaller boys in a chorus. 

The trumpet-major turned, and, after some running, succeeded in 
smacking two of them with his switch, returning to Anne breathless. ‘I 
am ashamed they should have insulted you so,’ he said, blushing for her. 

‘They said no harm, poor boys,’ she replied reproachfully. 

Poor John was dumb with perception. The gentle hint upon which he 
would have eagerly spoken only one short day ago was now like fire to his 
wound. 

They presently came to some stepping-stones across a brook. John 
crossed first without turning his head, and Anne, just lifting the skirt of 
her dress, crossed behind him. When they had reached the other side a 
village girl and a young shepherd approached the brink to cross. Anne 
stopped and watched them. The shepherd took a hand of the young girl 
in each of his own, and walked backward over the stones, facing her, and 
keeping her upright by his grasp, both of them laughing as they went. 

‘What are you staying for. Miss Garland?’ asked John. 

‘I was only thinking how happy they arc,’ she said quietly; and 
withdrawing her eyes from the tender pair, she turned and followed him, 
not knowing that the seeming sound of a passing bumble-bee was a 
suppressed groan from John. 

When they reached the hill they found forty navvies at work removing 
the dark sod so as to lay bare the chalk beneath. The equestrian figure that 
their shovels were forming was scarcely intelligible to John and Anne 
now they were close, and after pacing from the horse’s head down his 
breast to his hoof, back by way of the king’s bridle-arm, past the bridge 
of his nose, and into his cocked-hat, Anne said that she had had enough 
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of it, and stepped out of the chalk clearing upon the grass. The trumpet- 
major had remained all the time in a melancholy attitude within the rowel 
of his Majesty’s right spur. 

‘My shoes arc caked with chalk,’ she said as they walked downwards 
again; and she drew back her dress to look at them. ‘How can I get some 
of it cleared off?’ 

‘If you was to wipe them in the long grass there,’ said John, pointing 
to a spot where the blades were rank and dense, ‘some of it would come 
off.’ Having said this, he walked on with religious firmness. 

Anne raked her little feet on the right side, on the left side, over the toe, 
and behind the heel; but the tenacious chalk held its ow'n. Panting with 
her exertion, she gave it up, and at length overtook him. 

‘I hope it is right now?’ he said, looking gingerly over his shoulder. 

‘No, indeed!’ said she. ‘I wanted some assistance - someone to steady 
me. It is so hard to stand on one foot and wipe the other without support. 

I was in danger of toppling over, and so gave it up.’ 

‘Merciful stars, what an opportunity!’ thought the poor fellow while 
she waited for him to offer help. But his lips remained closed, and she 
went on with a pouting smile - 

‘You seem in such a hurry! Why are you in such a hurry? After all the 
fine things you have said about ~ about caring so much for me, and all 
that, you won’t stop for anything!’ 

It was too much for John. ‘Upon my heart and life, my dea—’ he 
began. Here Bob’s letter crackled warningly in his waistcoat pocket as he 
laid his hand asscveratingly upon his breast, and he became suddenly 
sealed up to dumbness and gloom as before. 

When they reached home Anne sank upon a stool outside the door, 
fatigued with her excursion. Her first act was to try to pull off her shoe 
~ it was a difficult matter; but John stood beating w'ith his switch the 
leaves of the creeper on the wall. 

‘Mother - David - Molly, or somebody - do come and help me pull off 
these dirty .shoes!’ she cried aloud at la.st. ‘Nobody helps me in anything!’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ said John, coming towards her with incredible 
slow ness and an air of unutterable depression. 

‘O, I can do without you. David is best,’ she returned as the old man 
approached and removed the obnoxious shoes in a trice. 

Anne was amazed at this sudden change from devotion to crass 
indifference. On entering her room she flew to the glass, almost expecting 
to learn that some extraordinary change had come over her pretty 
countenance, rendering her intolerable for evermore. But it was, if 
anything, fresher than usual, on account of the exercise. ‘Well!’ she said 
retrospectively. For the first time since their acquaintance she had this 
week encouraged him; and for the first time he had shown that 
encouragement was useless. ‘But perhaps he does not clearly understand,’ 
she added serenely. 
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When he next came it was, to her surprise, to bring her newspapers, 
now for some time discontinued. As soon as she saw them she said, ‘I do 
not care for newspapers.’ 

‘The shipping news is very full and long today, though the print is 
rather small.’ 

‘I take no further interest in the shipping news,' she replied with cold 
dignity. 

She was sitting by the window, inside the table, and hence when, in 
spite of her negations, he deliberately unfolded the paper and began to 
read about the Royal Navy she could hardly rise and go away. With a 
stoical mien he read on to the end of the report, bringing out the name 
of Bob’s ship with tremendous force. 

‘No,’ she said at last, ‘I’ll hear no more! Let me read to you.’ 

The trumpet-major sat down. Anne turned to the military news, 
delivering every detail with much apparent enthusiasm. That’s the subject 
I like!’ she said fervently. 

‘But - but Bob is in the navy now, and will most likely rise to be an 
officer. And then 

‘What is there like the army?’ she interrupted. ‘There is no smartness 
about sailors. They waddle like ducks, and they only fight stupid battles 
that no one can form any idea of There is no science nor stratagem in 
sea-fights ~ nothing more than what you see when two rams run their 
heads together in a field to knock each other down. But in military battles 
there is such art, and such splendour, and the men are so smart, 
particularly the horse-soldiers. O, I shall never forget what gallant men 
you all seemed when you came and pitched your tents on the downs! I 
like the cavalry better than anything I know; and the dragoons the best of 
the cavalry ~ and the trumpeters the best of the dragoons!' 

‘O, if it had but come a little sooner!’ moaned John within him. He 
replied as soon as he could regain self-command, ‘I am glad Bob is in the 
navy at last ~ he is so much more fitted for that than the merchant-service 
- so brave by nature, ready for any daring deed. I have heard ever so much 
more about his doings on board the Victory. Captain Hardy took special 
notice that when he -’ 

‘I don’t want to know anything more about it,’ said Anne impatiently: 
‘of course sailors fight; there’s nothing else to do in a ship, since you can’t 
run away! You may as well fight and be killed as be killed not fighting.’ 

‘Still it is his character to be careless of himself where the honour of his 
country is concerned,’John pleaded. ‘If you had only known him as a boy 
you would own it. He would always risk his own life to save anybody 
else’s. Once when a cottage was afire up the lane he rushed in for a baby, 
although he was only a boy himself, and he had the narrowest escape. We 
have got his hat now with the hole burnt in it. Shall I get it and show it 
to you?’ 

‘No - I don’t wish it. It has nothing to do with me.’ But as he persisted 
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in his course towards the door* she added, ‘Ah! you are leaving because 
I am in your way. You want to be alone while you read the paper - I will 
go at once. I did not see that I was interrupting you.' And she rose as if 
to retreat, 

‘No, no! I would rather be interrupted by you than - O, Miss Garland, 
excuse me! I'll just speak to father in the mill, now 1 am here.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to state that Anne (whose unquestionable 
gentility amid somewhat homely surroundings has been many times 
insisted on in the course of this history) was usually the reverse of a 
woman with a coming-on disposition; but, whether from pique at his 
manner, or from wilful adherence to a course rashly resolved on, or from 
coquettish maliciousness in reaction from long depression, or from any 
other thing - so it was that she would not let him go. 

‘Trumpet-major,' she said, recalling him. 

‘Yes?' he replied timidly. 

‘The bow of my cap-ribbon has come untied, has it not?’ She turned 
and fixed her bewitching glance upon him. 

The bow was just over her forehead, or, more precisely, at the point 
where the organ of comparison merges in that of benevolence, according 
to the phrenological theory of Gall. John, thus brought to, endeavoured 
to look at the bow in a skimming, duck-and-drake fashion, so as to avoid 
dipping his own glance as fiir as to the plane of his interrogator's eyes. ‘It 
is untied,' he said, drawing back a little. 

She came nearer, and asked, ‘Will you tie it for me, please?' 

As there was no help for it, he nerved himself and assented. As her 
head only reached to his fourth button she necessarily looked up for his 
convenience, and John began fumbling at the bow\ Try as he would, it 
was impossible to touch the ribbon without getting his finger tips mixed 
with the curls of her forehead. 

‘Your hand shakes - ah! you have been walking fast,’ she said. 

‘Yes - yes.' 

‘Have you almost done it?' She inquiringly directed her gaze upward 
through his fingers. 

‘No - not yet,’ he faltered in a warm sweat of emotion, his heart going 
like a flail. 

‘Then be quick, please.’ 

‘Yes, I will. Miss Garland! B-B-Bob is a very good fel— 

‘Not that man’s name to me!' she interrupted. 

John was silent instantly, and nothing was to be heard but the rustling 
of the ribbon; till his hands once more blundered among the curls, and 
then touched her forehead, 

‘O good God!’ ejaculated the trumpet-major in a whisper, turning 
away hastily to the comer-cupboard, and resting his face upon his 
hand. 

‘What’s the matter, John?’ said she. 
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‘1 can t do it!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Tic your cap-ribbon. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because you are so - Because I am clumsy, and never could tie a bow.’ 

‘You are clumsy indeed,’ answered Anne, and went away. 

After this she felt injured, for it seemed to show that he rated her 
happiness as of meaner value than Bob’s; since he had persisted in his idea 
of giving Bob another chance when she had implied that it was her wish 
to do otherwise. Could Miss Johnson have anything to do with his 
firmness? An opportunity of testing him in this direction occurred some 
days later. She had been up the village, and met John at the mill-door. 

‘Have you heard the news? Matilda Johnson is going to be married to 
young Derriman.’ 

Anne stood with her back to the sun, and as he faced her, his features 
were searchingly exhibited. There was no change whatever in them, 
unless it were that a certain light of interest kindled by her question 
turned to complete and blank indifference. ‘Well, as times go, it is not a 
bad match for her,’ he saici, with a phlegm which was hardly that of a 
lover. 

John on his part was beginning to find these temptations almost more 
than he could bear. But being quartered so near to his father’s house it 
was unnatural not to visit him, especially when at any moment the 
regiment might be ordered abroad, and a separation of years ensue; and 
as long as he went there he could not help seeing her. 

The year changed from green to gold, and from gold to grey, but little 
change came over the house of Loveday. During the last twelve months 
Bob had been occasionally heard of as upholding his country’s honour in 
Denmark, the West Indies, Gibraltar, Malta, and other places about the 
globe, till the family received a short letter stating that he had arrived 
again at Portsmouth. At Portsmouth Bob seemed disposed to remain, for 
though some time elapsed without further intelligence, the gallant seaman 
never appeared at Ovcrcombc. Then on a sudden John learnt that Bob’s 
long-talked-of promotion for signal services rendered was to be an 
accomplished fact. The trumpet-major at once walked off to Overcombe, 
and reached the village in the early afternoon. Not one of the family was 
in the house at the moment, and John strolled onwards over the hill 
towards Casterbridge, without much thought of direction till, lifting his 
eyes, he beheld Anne Garland wandering about with a little basket upon 
her arm. 

At first John blushed with delight at the sweet vision; but recalled by 
his conscience, the blush of delight was at once mangled and slain. He 
looked for a means of retreat. But the field was open, and a soldier was a 
conspicuous object; there was no escaping her. 

‘It was kind of you to come,’ she said, with an inviting smile. 
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‘It was quite by accident,’ he answered, with an indifferent laugh, i 
thought you was at home.’ 

Anne blushed and said nothing, and they rambled on together. In the 
middle of the field rose a fragment of stone wall in the form of a gable, 
known as Faringdon Ruin; and when they had reached it John paused and 
politely asked her if she were not a little tired with walking so far. No 
particular reply was returned by the young lady, but they both stopped, 
and Anne seated herself on a stone, which had fallen from the ruin to the 
ground. 

‘A church once stood here,’ observed John in a matter-of-fact tone. 

‘Yes, I have often shaped it out in my mind,’ she returned. ‘Here where 
I sit must have been the altar.’ 

True; this standing bit of wall was the chancel end.’ 

Anne had been adding up her little studies of the trumpet-major’s 
character, and was surprised to find how the brightness of that character 
increased in her eyes with each examination. A kindly and gentle sensation 
was again aroused in her. Here was a neglected heroic man, who, loving 
her to distraction, deliberately doomed himself to pensive shade to avoid 
even the appearance of standing in a brother’s way. 

‘If the altar stood here, hundreds of people have been made man and 
wife just there, in past times,’ she said, with calm deliberateness, throwing 
a little stone on a spot about a yard westward. 

John annihilated another tender burst and replied, ‘Yes, this field used 
to be a village. My grandfather could call to mind when there were 
houses here. But the squire pulled ’em down, because poor folk were an 
eyesore to him.’ 

‘Do you know, John, what you once asked me to do?’ she continued, 
not accepting the digression, and turning her eyes upon him. 

‘In what sort of way?’ 

‘In the matter of my future life, and yours.’ 

‘I am afraid I don’t.’ 

‘John Loveday!’ 

He turned his back upon her for a moment, that she might not see his 
face. ‘Ah! ~ I do remember,’ he said at last, in a dry, small, repressed 
voice. 

‘Well - need I say more? Isn’t it sufficient?’ 

‘It would be sufficient,’ answered the unhappy man. ‘But 

She looked up with a reproachful smile, and shook her head. ‘That 
summer,’ she went on, ‘you asked me ten times if you asked me once. 1 
am older now; much more of a woman, you know; and my opinion is 
changed about some people; especially about one,’ 

‘O Anne, Anne!’ he burst out as, racked between honour and desire, he 
snatched up her hand. The next moment it fell heavily to her lap. He had 
absolutely relinquished it half-way to his lips. 
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‘I have been thinking lately/ he said, with preternaturally sudden 

calmness, ‘that men of the military profession ought not to m-ought 

to be like St Paul, I mean/ 

‘Fie, John; pretending religion!’ she said sternly. ‘It isn’t that at all. It'a 
Boh!^ 

‘Yes!’ cried the miserable trumpet-major. ‘I have had a letter from him 
today,’ He pulled out a sheet of paper from his breast. ‘That’s it! He’s 
promoted - he’s a lieutenant, and appointed to a sloop that only cruises 
on our ow n coast, so that he’ll be at home on leave half his time - he’ll be 
a gentleman some day, and worthy of you!’ 

He threw the letter into her lap, and drew back to the other side of the 
gable-w^all. Anne jumped up from her seat. Hung away the letter without 
looking at it, and went hastily on. John did !U)t attempt to overtake her. 
Picking up the letter, he followed in her wake at a distance of a hundred 
yards. 

But, though Anne had withdrawn from his presence thus precipitately, 
she never thought more highly of him in her life then she did five minutes 
afterwards, when the excitement of the moment had passed. She saw it 
all quite clearly; and his self-sacrifice impressed her so much that the 
effect was just the reverse of what he had been aiming to produce. The 
more he pleaded for Bob, the more her perverse generosity pleaded for 
John. Today the crisis had come - with what results she had not foreseen. 

As soon as the trumpet-major reached the nearest pen-and-ink he Hung 
himself into a seat and wrote wildly to Bob: 

Dear Robert, I write these few lines to let you know that if you want Anne 
Garland you must come at once - you must come instantly, and post-haste or 
she will he <i^one! Somebody else wants her, and she wants him! It is your last 
chance, in the opinion of- 

Your faithful brother and well-wisher, 

John. 

P.S. Glad to hear of your promotion. Tell me the day and I’ll meet tiie coach. 
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♦ XXXIX ♦ 

Boh Loveday Struts Up and Down 


One night, about a week later, two men were walking in the dark along 
the turnpike road towards Overcombe, one of them with a bag in his 
hand. 

‘Now,’ said the taller of the two, the squareness of whose shoulders 
signified that he wore epaulettes, ‘now you must do the best you can for 
yourself. Bob. I have done all I can; but th’hast thy work cut out, 1 can tell 
thee.’ 

‘1 wouldn’t have run such a risk for the world,’ said the other, in a tone 
of ingenuous contrition. ‘But thou’st see. Jack, I didn’t think there was 
any danger, knowing you was taking care of her, and keeping my place 
warm for me. I didn’t hurry myself, that’s true; but, thinks I, if! get this 
promotion I am promised I shall naturally have leave, and then I’ll go and 
see ’em all. Gad, I shouldn’t have been here now but for your letter!’ 

‘You little think what risks you’ve run,’ said his brother. ‘However, try 
to make up for lost time.’ 

‘All right. And whatever you do. Jack, don’t say a word about this 
other girl. Hang the girl! - 1 was a great fool, 1 know; still, it is over now, 
and I am come to my senses. I suppose Anne never caught a capful of 
wind from that quarter?’ 

‘She knows all about it,’ said John seriously. 

‘Knows? By George, then, I’m ruined!’ said Bob, standing stock-still 
in the road as if he meant to remain there all night. 

‘That’s what I meant by saying it would be a hard battle for ’ec,’ 
returned John, with the same quietness as before. 

Bob sighed and moved on. ‘I don’t deserve that woman!’ he cried 
passionately, thumping his three upper ribs with his fist. 

‘I’ve thought as much myself,’ observed John, with a dryness which 
was almost bitter. ‘But it depends on how thou’st behave in future.’ 

‘John,* said Bob, taking his brother’s hand, ‘I’ll be a new man. I 
solemnly swear by that eternal milestone staring at me there that I’ll never 
look at another woman with the thought of marrying her whilst that 
darling is free ~ no, not if she be a merniaidcn of light! It’s a lucky thing 
that I’m slipped in on the quarter-deck! it may help me with her - hey?’ 

‘It may with her mother; I don’t think it will make much difference 
with Anne. Still, it is a good thing; and I hope that some day you’ll 
command a big ship,’ 

Bob shook his head. ‘Officers are scarce; but I’m afraid my luck won’t 
carry me so far as that.’ 

‘Did she ever tell you that she mentioned your name to the King?’ 
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The seaman stood still again. ‘Never!’ he said. ‘How did such a thing 
as that happen, in Heaven’s name?’ 

John described in detail, and they walked on, lost in conjecture. 

As soon as they entered the house the returned officer of the navy was 
welcomed with acclamation by his father and David, with mild approval 
by Mrs Loveday, and by Anne not at all - that discreet maiden having 
carefully retired to her own room some time earlier in the evening. Bob 
did not dare to ask for her in any positive manner; he just inquired about 
her health, and that was all. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with thy face, my son?* said the miller, 
staring. ‘David, show a light here.’ And a candle was thrust against Bob’s 
check, where there appeared a jagged streak like the geological remains 
of a lobster. 

‘O - that’s where that rascally Frenchman’s grenade busted and hit me 
from the Redoubtable, you know, as I told ’ee in my letter.’ 

‘Not a w'ordl’ 

‘What, didn’t I tell ’cc? Ah, no; I meant to, but I forgot it.* 

‘And here’s a sort of dint in yer forehead too; what do that mean, my 
dear boy?’ said the miller, putting his finger in a chasm in Bob’s skull. 

‘That was done in the Indies. Yes, that was rather a troublesome chop 
- a cutlass did it. I should have told Ve, but I found ’twould make my 
letter so long that I put it off, and put it off; and at last thought it wasn’t 
worth while.’ 

John soon rose to take his departure. 

‘It’s all up with me and her, you sec,’ said Bob to him outside the door. 
‘She’s not even going to sec me.’ 

‘Wait a little,’ said the trumpet-major. 

It was easy enough on the night of the arrival, in the midst of 
excitement, when blood was warm, for Anne to be resolute in her 
avoidance of Bob Loveday. But in the morning determination is apt to 
grow invertebrate; rules of pugnacity are les.s easily acted up to, and a 
feeling of live and let live takes possession of the gentle soul. Anne had 
not meant even to sit down to the same breakfast-table with Bob; but 
when the rest were assembled, and had got some way through the 
substantial repast which was served at this hour in the miller’s house, 
Anne entered. She came silently as a phantom, her eyes cast down, her 
cheeks pale. It was a good long walk from the door to the table, and Bob 
made a full inspection of her as she came up to a chair at the remotest 
corner, in the direct rays of the morning light, where she dumbly sat 
herself down. 

It was altogether different from how she had expected. Here was she, 
who had done nothing, feeling all the embarrassment; and Bob, who had 
done the wrong, feeling apparently quite at ease. 

‘You’ll speak to Bob, won’t you, honey?’ said the miller after a silence. 
To meet Bob like this after an absence seemed irregular in his eyes. 
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‘If he wish me to/ she replied, so addressing the miller that no part, 
scrap, or outlying beam whatever of her glance passed near the subject of 
her remark. 

‘He’s a lieutenant, you know, dear,* said her mother on the same side; 
‘and he’s been dreadfully wounded.’ 

‘Oh?’ said Anne, turning a little towards the false one; at which Bob 
felt it to be time for him to put in a spoke for himself 

‘lam glad to see you,’ he said contritely; ‘and how do you do?’ 

‘Very well, thank you.’ 

He extended his hand. She allowed him to take hers, but only to the 
extent of a niggardly inch or so. At the same moment she glanced up at 
him, when their eyes met, and hers were again withdrawn. 

The hitch between the two younger members of the household tended 
to make the breakfast a dull one. Bob was so depressed by her unforgiving 
manner that he could not throw that sparkle into his stories which their 
substance naturally required; and when the meal was over, and they went 
about their different businesses, the pair resembled the two Dromios in 
seldom or never being, thanks to Anne’s subtle contrivances, both in the 
same room at the same time. 

This kind of performance repeated itself during several days. At last, 
after dogging her hither and thither, leaning with a wrinkled forehead 
against door-posts, taking an oblique view into the room where she 
happened to be, picking up worsted balls and getting no thanks, placing 
a splinter from the Victory, several bullets from the Redoubtable, a strip of 
the flag, and other interesting relics, carefully labelled, upon her table, 
and hearing no more about them than if they had been pebbles from the 
nearest brook, he hit upon a new plan. To avoid him she frequently sat 
upstairs in a window overlooking the garden. Lieutenant Loveday 
carefully dressed himself in a new uniform, which he had caused to be 
sent some days before, to dazzle admiring friends, but which he had 
never as yet put on in public or mentioned to a soul. When arrayed he 
entered the sunny garden, and there walked slowly up and down as he had 
seen Nelson and Captain Hardy do on the quarter-deck; but keeping his 
right shoulder, on which his one epaulette was fixed, as much towards 
Anne’s window as possible. 

But she made no sign, though there was not the least question that she 
saw him. At the end of half-an-hour he went in, took off his clothes, and 
gave himself up to doubt and the best tobacco. 

He repeated the programme on the next afternoon, and on the next, 
never saying a word within doors about his doings or his notice. 

Meanwhile the results in Anne’s chamber were not uninteresting. She 
had been looking out on the first day, and was duly amazed to sec a naval 
officer in full uniform promenading in the path. Finding it to be Bob, she 
left the window with a sense that the scene was not for her; then, from 
mere curiosity, peeped out from behind the curtain. Well, he was a pretty 
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spectacle, she admitted, relieved as his figure was by a dense mass of 
sunny, close-trimmed hedge, over which nasturtiums climbed in wild 
luxuriance; and if she could care for him one bit, w hich she couldn’t, his 
form would have been a delightful study, surpassing in interest even its 
splendour on the memorable day of their visit to the town theatre. She 
called her mother; Mrs Loveday came promptly. 

’O, it is nothing,’ said Anne indifferently; ‘only that Bob has got his 
uniform.’ 

Mrs Loveday peeped out, and raised her hands with delight. ‘And he 
has not said a word to us about it! What a lovely epaulette! 1 must call his 
father.’ 

‘No, indeed. As 1 take no interest in him I shall not let people come 
into my room to admire him.’ 

‘Well, you called me,’ said her mother. 

‘It was because I thought you liked fine clothes. It is what I don’t care 
for.’ 

Notwithstanding this assertion she again looked out at Bob the next 
afternoon when his footsteps rustled on the gravel, and studied his 
appearance under all the varying angles of the sunlight, as if fine clothes 
and uniforms were not altogether a matter of indifference. He certainly 
was a splendid, gentlemanly, and gallant sailor from end to end of him; 
but then, what were a dashing presentment, a naval rank, and telling 
scars, if a man was fickle-hearted? However, she peeped on till the fourth 
day, and then she did not peep. The window was open, she looked right 
out, and Bob knew that he had got a rise to his bait at last. He touched hi.s 
hat to her, keeping his right shoulder forwards, and said, ‘Good-day, 
Miss Garland,’ with a smile. 

Anne replied, ‘Ciood-day,’ with funereal seriousness; and the acquaint¬ 
ance thus revived led to the interchange of a few words at .supper-time, at 
which Mrs Loveday nodded with satisfaction. But Anne took especial 
care that he should never meet her alone, and to insure this her ingenuity 
was in constant exercise. There were so many nooks and windings on the 
miller’s rambling premises that she could never be sure he would not turn 
up within a foot of her, particularly as his thin shoes were almost 
noiseless. 

One fine afternoon she accompanied Molly in search of elderberries for 
making the family wine which was drunk by Mrs Loveday, Anne, and 
anybody who could not stand the rougher and stronger liquors provided 
by the miller. After walking rather a long distance over the down they 
came to a grassy hollow, w here elder-bushes in knots of twos and threes 
rose from an uneven bank and hung their heads towards the south, black 
and heavy with bunches of fruit. The charm of fruit-gathering to girls is 
enhanced in the case of elderberries by the inoffensive softness of the 
leaves, boughs, and bark, which makes getting into the branches easy and 
pleasant to the most indifferent climbers. Anne and Molly had soon 
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gathered a basketful, and sending the servant home with it, Anne 
remained in the bush picking and throwing down bunch by bunch upon 
the grass. She was so absorbed in her occupation of pulling the twigs 
towards her, and the rustling of their leaves so filled her ears, that it was 
a great surprise when, on turning her head, she perceived a similar 
movement to her own among the boughs of the adjoining bush. 

At first she thought they were disturbed by being partly in contact with 
the boughs of her bush; but in a moment Robert Loveday’s face peered 
from them, at a distance of about a yard from her own. Anne uttered a 
little indignant ‘Well!’, recovered herself, and went on plucking. Bob 
thereupon went on plucking likewise. 

i am picking elderberries for your mother,’ said the lieutenant at last, 
humbly. 

‘So I see.’ 

‘And I happen to have come to the next bush to yours.’ 

‘So I see; but not the reason why.’ 

Anne was now in the westernmost branches of the bush, and Bob had 
leant across into the eastern branches of his. In gathering he swayed 
towards her, back again, forward again. 

‘I beg pardon,’ he said, when a further swing than usual had taken him 
almost in contact with her. 

‘Then why do you do it?’ 

‘The wind rocks the bough, and the bough rocks me.’ She expressed 
by a look her opinion of this statement in the face of the gentlest breeze; 
and Bob pursued: ‘1 am afraid the berries will stain your pretty hands.’ 

‘I wear gloves.’ 

‘Ah, that’s a plan I should never have thought of. Can I help you?' 

‘Not at all,’ 

‘You arc offended: that’s what that means.’ 

‘No,’ she said. 

‘Then will you shake hands?’ 

Anne hesitated; then slowly stretched out her hand, which he took at 
once. ‘That will do,’ she said, finding that he did not relinquish it 
immediately. But as he still held it, she pulled, the effect of which was to 
draw Bob’s swaying person, bough and all, towards her, and herself 
towards him. 

‘I am afraid to let go your hand,’ said that officer; ‘for if I do your spar 
will fly back, and you will be thrown upcm the deck with great violence.’ 

‘I wish you to let me go!’ 

He accordingly did, and she flew back, but did not by any means fall. 

‘It reminds me of the times when I used to be aloft clinging to a yard 
not much bigger than this tree-stem, in the mid-Atlantic, and thinking 
about you. I could see you in my fancy as plain as I see you now.’ 

‘Me, or some other woman!’ retorted Anne haughtily. 

‘No!’ declared Bob, shaking the bush for emphasis. ‘I’ll protest that I 
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did not think of anybody but you all the time wc were dropping down 
channel, all the time we were off Cadiz, all the time through battles and 
bombardments. 1 seemed to see you in the smoke, and, thinks I, if I go 
to Davy’s locker, what will she do?’ 

‘You didn’t think that when you landed after Trafalgar.’ 

‘Well, now,’ said the lieutenant in a reasoning tone; ‘that was a curious 
thing. You’ll hardly believe it, maybe; but when a man is away from the 
woman he loves best in the port ~ world, I mean - he can have a sort of 
temporary feeling for another without disturbing the old one, which 
flows along under the same as ever.’ 

‘I can’t believe it, and won’t,’ said Anne firmly. 

Molly now appeared with the empty basket, and when it had been 
filled from the heap on the grass, Anne went home with her, bidding 
Loveday a frigid adieu. 

The same evening, when Bob was absent, the miller proposed that 
they should all three go to an upper window of the house, to get a distant 
view of some rockets and illuminations which were to be exhibited in the 
town and harbour in honour of the King, who had returned this year as 
usual. They accordingly went upstairs to an empty attic, placed chairs 
against the window, and put out the light, Anne sitting in the middle, 
her mother close by, and the miller behind, smoking. No sign of any 
pyrotechnic display was visible over the port as yet, and Mrs Loveday 
passed the time by talking to the miller, who replied in monosyllables. 
While this was going on Anne fancied that she heard someone approach, 
and presently felt sure that Bob was drawing near her in the surrounding 
darkness; but as the other two had noticed nothing she said not a word. 

All at once the swarthy expanse of southward sky W'as broken by the 
blaze of several rockets simultaneously ascending from different ships in 
the roads. At the very same moment a warm mysterious hand slipped 
round her own, and gave it a gentle squeeze. 

‘O dear!’ said Anne, with a sudden start away. 

‘How nervous you arc, child, to be startled by fireworks .so far off,’ said 
Mrs Loveday. 

‘I never saw rockets before,’ murmured Anne, recovering from her 
surprise. 

Mrs Loveday presently spoke again. ‘1 wonder what has become of 
Bob?’ 

Anne did not reply, being much exercised in trying to get her hand 
away from the one that imprisoned it; and whatever the miller thought he 
kept to himself, because it disturbed his smoking to speak. 

Another batch of rockets went up. ‘O I never!’ said Anne, in a half- 
suppressed tone, springing in her chair. A second hand had with the rise 
of the rockets leapt round her waist. 

‘Poor girl, you certainly must have change of scene at this rate,’ said 
Mrs Loveday. 
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*I suppose I must/ murmured the dutiful daughter. 

For some minutes nothing further occurred to disturb Anne’s serenity. 
Then a slow, quiet ‘a-hem’ came from the obscurity of the apartment. 

‘What, Bob? How long have you been there?’ inquired Mrs Loveday. 

‘Not long,’ said the lieutenant coolly. ‘I heard you were all here, and 
crept up quietly, not to disturb ye.’ 

‘Why don't you wear heels to your shoes like Christian people, and not 
creep about so like a cat?’ 

‘Well, it keeps your floor clean to go slip-shod.’ 

‘That’s true.’ 

Meanwhile Anne was gently hut firmly trying to pull Bob’s arm from 
her waist, her distressful difficulty being that in freeing her waist she 
enslaved her hand, and in getting her hand free she enslaved her waist. 
Finding the struggle a futile one, owing to the invisibility of her 
antagonist, and her wish to keep its nature secret from the other two, 
she arose, and saying that she did not care to see any more, felt her 
way downstairs. Bob followed, leaving Loveday and his wife to them¬ 
selves. 

‘Dear Anne,’ he began, when he had got down, and saw her in the 
candle-light of the large room. But she adroitly pas.sed out at the other 
door, at which he took a candle and followx'd her to the small room. 
‘Dear Anne, do let me speak,’ he repeated, as soon as the rays revealed her 
figure. But she passed into the bakehouse before he could say more; 
whereupon he perseveringly did the same. Looking round for her here he 
perceived her at the end of the room, where there were no means of exit 
whatever. 

‘Dear Anne,’ he began again, setting down the candle, ‘you must try 
to forgive me; really you must. I love you the best of anybody in the 
wide, wide world. Try to forgive me; come!’ And he imploringly took 
her hand. 

Anne’s bosom began to surge and fall like a small tide, her eyes 
remaining fixed upon the floor; till, when Loveday ventured to draw her 
slightly towards him, she burst out crying. ‘I don't like you, Bob; I don’t!’ 
she suddenly exclaimed between her sobs. ‘I did once, but I don’t now - 
I can’t, I can’t; you have been very cruel to me!’ She violently turned 
away, weeping. 

‘I have, I have been terribly bad. 1 know ,’ answered Bob, conscience- 
stricken by her grief. ‘But - if you could only forgive me - I promise that 
ril never do anything to grieve ’ee again. Do you forgive me, Anne?’ 

Anne’s only reply was crying and shaking her head. 

‘Let’s make it up. Come, say we have made it up, dear.’ 

She withdrew her hand, and still keeping her eyes buried in her 
handkerchief, said ‘No.’ 

‘Very w^ll, then!’ exclaimed Bob, with sudden determination. ‘Now I 
know my doom! And whatever you hear of as happening to me, mind 
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this, you cruel girl, that it is all your causing!* Saying this he strode with 
a hasty tread across the room into the passage and out at the door, 
slamming it loudly behind him. 

Anne suddenly looked up from her handkerchief, and stared with 
round wet eyes and parted lips at the door by which he had gone. Having 
remained with suspended breath in this attitude for a few seconds she 
turned round, bent her head upon the table, and burst out weeping anew 
with thrice the violence of the former time. It really seemed now' as if her 
grief would overwhelm her, all the emotions which had been suppressed, 
bottled up, and concealed since Bob's return having made themselves a 
sluice at last. 

But such things have their end; and left to herself in the large, vacant, 
old apartment, she grew quieter, and at last calm. At length she took the 
candle and ascended to her bedroom, where she bathed her eyes and 
looked in the glass to see if she had made herself a dreadful object. It w'as 
not so bad as she had expected, and she went downstairs again. 

Nobody was there, and, sitting down, she wondered what Bob had 
really meant by his words. It was too dreadful to think that he intended 
to go straight away to sea without seeing her again; and frightened at 
what she had done she waited anxiously for his return. 


♦ XL ♦ 

A Call on Business 


Her suspense was interrupted by a very gentle tapping at the door, and 
then the rustle of a hand over its surface, as if searching for the latch in the 
dark. The door opened a few inches, and the alabaster face of Uncle 
Benjy appeared in the slit. 

‘O, Squire Derriman, you frighten me!’ 

‘All alone?’ he asked in a whisper. 

‘My mother and Mr Loveday are somewhere about the house.’ 

‘That will do,’ he said, coming forward. ‘I be wherrited out of my life, 
and I have thought of you again ~ you yourself, dear Anne, and not the 
miller. If you will only take this and lock it up for a few days till I can find 
another good place for it — if you only would!’ And he breathlessly 
deposited the tin box on the table. 
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‘What, obliged to dig it up from the cellar?* 

‘Ay; my nephew hath a scent of the place - how, 1 don’t know! but he 
and a young woman he’s met with are searching everywhere. I worked 
like a wire-drawer to get it up and away while they were scraping in the 
next cellar. Now where could ye put it, dear? ’Tis only a few documents, 
and my will, and such like, you know. Poor soul ’o me. I’m worn out 
with running and fright!’ 

‘I’ll put it here till I can think of a better place,’ said Anne, lifting the 
box. ‘Dear me, how heavy it is!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Uncle Bcnjy hastily; ‘the box is iron, you sec. However, 
take care of it, because I am going to make it worth your while. Ah, you 
are a good girl, Anne. I wish you was mine!’ 

Anne looked at Uncle Benjy. She had known for some time that she 
possessed all the affection he had to bestow. 

‘Why do you wish that?’ she said simply. 

‘Now don’t ye argue with me. Where d’ye put the coffer?’ 

‘Here,’ said Anne, going to the window-seat, which rose as a flap, 
disclosing a boxed receptacle beneath, as in many old houses. 

’Tis very well for the present,’ he said dubiously, and they dropped 
the coffer in, Anne locking down the scat, and giving him the key. ‘Now 
I don’t want ye to be on my side for nothing,’ he went on. ‘I never did 
now, did I? This is for you.’ He handed her a little packet of paper, which 
Anne turned over and looked at curiously. ‘I always meant to do it,’ 
continued Uncle Bcnjy, gazing at the packet as it lay in her hand, and 
sighing. ‘Come, open it, my dear; I always meant to do it!’ 

She opened it and found twenty new guineas snugly packed within. 

‘Yes, they are for you. I always meant to do it!’ he said, sighing again. 

‘But you owe me nothing!’ returned Anne, holding them out. 

‘Don't say it!’ cried Uncle Benjy, covering his eyes. ‘Put ’em away . . . 
Well, if you don't want ’em - But put ’em away, dear Anne; they are for 
you, because you have kept my counsel. Good night t’ ye. Yes, they are 
for you.’ 

He went a fc'w steps, and turning back added anxiously, ‘You won’t 
spend ’em in clothes, or waste ’em in fairings, or ornaments of any kind, 
my dear girl?’ 

‘I will not,’ said Anne. ‘I wish you would have them.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Uncle Benjy, rushing off to escape their shine. But he 
had got no further than the passage when he returned again. 

‘And you won’t lend ’em to anybody, or put ’em into the bank - for no 
bank is safe in these troublous times? ... If I was you I’d keep them 
exactly as they be, and not spend ’em on any account. Shall I lock them 
into my box for ye?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said she; and the farmer rapidly unlocked the window- 
bench, opened the box, and locked them in. 

’Tis much the best plan,’ he said with great satisfaction as he returned 
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the keys to his pocket. ‘There they will always be safe, you see, and you 
wont be exposed to temptation.’ 

When the old man had been gone a few minutes, the miller and his 
wife came in, quite unconscious of all that had passed. Anne’s anxiety 
about Bob was again uppermost now, and she spoke but meagrely of old 
Derriman’s visit, and nothing of what he had left. She would fain have 
asked them if they knew were Bob was, but that she did not wish to 
inform them of the rupture. She was forced to admit to herself that she 
had somewhat tried his patience, and that impulsive men had been known 
to do dark things with themselves at such times. 

They sat down to supper, the clock ticked rapidly on, and at length the 
miller said, ‘Bob is later than usual. Where can he be?’ 

As they both looked at her, she could no longer keep the secret. 

‘It is my fault,’ she cried; ‘1 have driven him away! What shall I do?’ 

The nature of the quarrel was at once guessed, and her two elders said 
no more. Anne rose and went to the front door, where she listened for 
every sound with a palpitating heart. Then she went in; then she went 
out: and on one occasion she heard the miller say, ‘I wonder what hath 
passed between Bob and Anne. I hope the chap will come home.’ 

Just about this time light footsteps were heard without, and Bob 
bounced into the passage. Anne, who stood back in the dark while he 
passed, followed him into the room, where her mother and the miller 
were on the point of retiring to bed, candle in hand. 

‘I have kept ye up, I fear,’ began Bob cheerily, and apparently 
without the faintest recollection of his tragic exit from the house. ‘But 
the truth on’t is, I met with Fess Derriman at the “Duke of York” as 
I went from here, and there we have been playing Put ever since, not 
noticing how the time was going. I haven’t had a good chat with the 
fellow for years and years, and really he is an out and out good 
comrade - a regular hearty! Poor fellow, he’s been very badly used, I 
never heard the rights of the story till now; but it seems that old uncle 
of his treats him shamefully. He has been hiding away his money, so 
that poor Fess might not have a farthing, till at last the young man has 
turned, like any other worm, and is now determined to ferret out what 
he has done with it. The poor young chap hadn’t a farthing of ready 
money till I lent him a couple of guineas - a thing I never did more 
willingly in my life. But the man was very honourable. “No; no,” 
says he, “don’t let me deprive ye.” He’s going to marry, and what 
may you think he is going to do it for?’ 

‘For love, I hope,’ said Anne’s mother. 

‘For money, I suppose, since he’s so short,’ said the miller. 

‘No,’ said Bob, ‘for spite. He has been badly served - deuced badly 
served - by a w'oman. I never heard of a more heartless case in my life. 
The poor chap wouldn’t mention names, but it seems this young woman 
has trifled with him in all manner of cruel ways - pushed him into the 
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river, tried to steal his horse when he was called out to defend his country 
- in short, served him rascally. So 1 gave him the two guineas and said, 
“Now let s drink to the hussy’s downfall!” ’ 

‘Ol’ said Anne, having approached behind him. 

Bob turned and saw her, and at the same moment Mr and Mrs Loveday 
discreetly retired by the other door. 

‘Is it peace?’ he asked tenderly. 

‘O yes,’ she anxiously replied. ‘I - didn’t mean to make you think I 
had no heart.’ At this Bob inclined his countenance towards hers. ‘No,’ 
she said, smiling through two incipient tears as she drew back. ‘You are 
to show good behaviour for six months, and you must promise not to 
frighten me again by running off when I - show you how badly you have 
served me.’ 

‘I am yours obedient - in anything,’ cried Bob, ‘But am I pardoned?’ 

Youth is foolish; and docs a woman often let her reasoning in favour of 
the worthier stand in the way of her perverse desire for the less worthy at 
such times as these? She murmured some soft words, ending with ‘Do 
you repent?’ 

It would be superfluous to transcribe Bob’s answer. 

Footsteps were heard without. 

‘O begad; I forgot!’ said Bob. ‘He’s waiting out there for a light.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘My friend Derriman.’ 

‘But, Bob, I have to explain.’ 

But Festus had by this time entered the lobby, and Anne, with a hasty 
‘Get rid of him at once!’, vanished upstairs. 

Here she waited and waited, but Festus did not seem inclined to depart; 
and at last, foreboding some collision of interests from Bob’s new 
friendship for this man, she crept into a storeroom which was over the 
apartment into which Loveday and Festus had gone. By looking through 
a knot-hole in the floor it was easy to command a view of the room 
beneath, this being unceiled, with moulded beams and rafters. 

Festus had sat down on the hollow window-bench, and was continuing 
the statement of his wrongs. ‘If he only knew what he was sitting upon, 
she thought apprehensively, ‘how easily he could tear up the flap, lock 
and all, with his strong arm, and seize upon poor Uncle Benjy’s 
possessions!’ But he did not appear to know, unless he were acting, which 
was just possible. After a w hile he rose, and going to the table lifted the 
candle to light his pipe. At the moment when the flame began diving into 
the bowl the door noiselessly opened and a figure slipped across the room 
to the window-bench, hastily unlocked it, withdrew the box, and beat a 
retreat. Anne in a moment recognized the ghostly intruder as Festus 
Derriman’s uncle. Before he could get out of the room Festus set down 
the candle and turned. 

‘What - Uncle Benjy - haw, haw! Here at this time of night?’ 
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Unde Benjy’s eyes grew paralysed, and his mouth opened and shut like 
a frog’s in a drought, the action producing no sound. 

‘What have we got here ~ a tin box - the box of boxes? Why, I’ll carry 
it for ’ee, uncle! - I am going home.’ 

‘N-no-no, thanky, Festus: it is n-n-not heavy at all, thanky,’ 
gasped the squireen. 

‘O but I must,’ said Festus, pulling at the box. 

‘Don’t let him have it, Bob!’ screamed the excited Anne through the 
hole in the floor.’ 

‘No, don’t let him!’ cried the uncle. ‘ ’Tis a plot - there’s a woman at 
the window waiting to help him!' 

Anne’s eyes flew to the window, and she saw Matilda’s face pressed 
against the pane. 

Bob, though he did not know whence Anne’s command proceeded, 
obeyed with alacrity, pulled the box from the two relatives, and placed it 
on the table beside him. 

‘Now, look here, hearties; what’s the meaning o' this?’ he said. 

‘He’s trying to rob me of all I possess!’ cried the old man. ‘My heart¬ 
strings seem as if they were going crack, crack, crack!’ 

At this instant the miller in his shirt-sleeves entered the room, having 
got thus far in his undressing when he heard the noise. Bob and Festus 
turned to him to explain; and when the latter had had his say Bob added, 
‘Well, all I know is that this box’ ~ here he stretched out his hand to lay 
it upon the lid for emphasis. But as nothing but thin air met his fingers 
where the box had been, he turned, and found that the box was gone. 
Uncle Benjy having vanished also. 

Festus, with an imprecation, hastened to the door, but though the night 
was not dark Farmer Derriman and his burden were nowhere to be seen. 
On the bridge Festus joined a shadowy female form, and they went along 
the road together, followed for some distance by Bob, lest they should 
meet with and harm the old man. But the precaution was unnecessary: 
nowhere on the road was there any sign of Farmer Derriman, or of the 
box that belonged to him. When Bob re-entered the house Anne and Mrs 
Loveday had joined the miller downstairs, and then for the first time he 
learnt who had been the heroine of Festus’s lamentable story, with many 
other particulars of that yeoman’s history which he had never before 
known. Bob swore that he would not speak to the traitor again, and the 
family retired. 

The escape of old Mr Derriman from the annoyances of his nephew 
not only held good for that night, but for next day, and for ever. Just after 
dawn on the following morning a labouring man, who was going to his 
work, saw the old farmer and landowner leaning over a rail in a mead 
near his house, apparently engaged in contemplating the water of a brook 
before him. Drawing near, the man spoke, but Uncle Benjy did not reply. 
His head was hanging strangely, his body being supported in its erect 
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position entirely by the rail that passed under each arm. On after- 
examination it was found that Uncle Benjy’s poor withered heart had 
cracked and stopped its beating from damages inflicted on it by the 
excitements of his life, and of the previous night in particular. The 
unconscious carcass was little more than a light empty husk, dry and 
fleshless as that of a dead heron found on a moor in January. 

But the tin box was not discovered with or near him. It was searched 
for all the week, and all the month. The mill-pond was dragged, quarries 
were examined, woods were threaded, rewards were offered; but in vain. 

At length one day in the spring, when the mill-house was about to be 
cleaned throughout, the chimney-board of Anne’s bedroom, concealing 
a yawning fire-place, had to be taken down. In the chasm behind it stood 
the missing deed-box of Farmer Derriman. 

Many were the conjectures as to how it had got there. Then Anne 
remembered that on going to bed on the night of the collision between 
Festus and his uncle in the room below, she had seen mud on the carpet 
of her room, and the miller remembered that he had seen footprints on 
the back staircase. The solution of the mystery seemed to be that the late 
Uncle Benjy, instead of running off from the house with his box, had 
doubled on getting out of the front door, entered at the back, deposited 
his box in Anne’s chamber where it was found, and then leisurely pursued 
his way home at the heels of Festus, intending to tell Anne c^f his trick the 
next day - an intention that was for ever frustrated by the stroke of death. 

Mr Derriman’s solicitor was a Casterbridge man, and Anne placed the 
box in his hands. Uncle Benjy’s will was discovered within; and by this 
testament Anne’s queer old friend appointed her sole executrix of his said 
will, and, more than that, gave and bequeathed to the same young lady 
all his real and personal estate, with the solitary exception of five small 
freehold houses in a back street in Budmouth, which were devised to his 
nephew Festus, as a sufficient property to maintain him decently, without 
affording any margin for extravagances. Oxwell Hall, with its muddy 
quadrangle, archways, mullioned windows, cracked battlements, and 
weed-grown garden, passed with the rest into the hands of Anne. 
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* XLI * 

John Marches into the Night 


During this exciting time John Loveday seldom or never appeared at the 
mill. With the recall of Bob, in which he had been sole agent, his mission 
seemed to be complete. 

One mid-day, before Anne had made any change in her manner of 
living on account of her unexpected acquisition. Lieutenant Bob came in 
rather suddenly. He had been to Budmouth, and announced to the 
arrested senses of the family that the —th Dragoons were ordered to join 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in the Peninsula. 

These tidings produced a great impression on the household. John had 
been so long in the neighbourhood, either at camp or in barracks, that 
they had almost forgotten the possibility of his being sent away; and they 
now began to reflect upon the singular infrequency of his calls since his 
brother’s return. There was not much time, however, for reflection, if 
they wished to make the most of John’s farewell visit, which was to be 
paid the same evening, the departure of the regiment being fixed for next 
day. A hurried valedictory supper was prepared during the afternoon, 
and shortly afterwards John arrived. 

He seemed to be more thoughtful and a trifle paler than c^f old, but 
beyond these traces, which might have been due to the natural wear and 
tear of time, he showed no signs of gloom. On his way through the town 
that morning a curious little incident had occurred to him. He was 
walking past one of the churches when a wedding-party came forth, the 
bride and bridegroom being Matilda and Festus Derriman. At sight of 
the trumpet-major the yeoman had glared triumphantly; Matilda, on her 
part, had winked at him slily, as much as to say —. But what she meant 
heaven knows; the trumpet-major did not trouble himself to think, and 
passed on without returning the mark of confidence with which she had 
favoured him. 

Soon after John’s arrival at the mill several of his friends dropped in for 
the same purpose of bidding adieu. They were mostly the men who had 
been entertained there on the occasion of the regiment’s advent on the 
down, when Anne and her mother were coaxed in to grace the party by their 
superior presence; and their well-trained, gallant manners were such as to 
make them interesting visitors now as at all times. For it was a period when 
romance had not so greatly faded out of military life as it has done in these 
days of short service, heterogeneous mixing, and transient campaigns; 
when the esprit de corps was strong, and long experience stamped noteworthy 
professional characteristics even on rank and file; while the miller’s visitors 
had the additional advantage of being picked men. 
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They could not stay so long tonight as on that earlier and more cheerful 
occasion, and the final adieus were spoken at an early hour. It was no 
mere playing at departure, as when they had gone to Exonbury barracks, 
and there was a warm and prolonged shaking of hands all round. 

‘You’ll wish the poor fellows good-bye?’ said Bob to Anne, who had 
not come forward for that purpose like the rest. ‘They are going away, 
and would like to have your good word.’ 

She then shyly advanced, and every man felt that he must make some 
pretty speech as he shook her by the hand. 

‘Good-bye! May you remember us as long as it makes ye happy, and 
forget us as soon as it makes ye sad,’ said Sergeant Brett. 

‘Good night! Health, wealth, and long life to ye!’ said Sergeant-major 
Wills, taking her hand from Brett. 

‘I trust to meet ye again as the wife of a worthy man,’ said Trumpeter 
Buck. 

‘We’ll drink your health throughout the campaign, and so good-bye 
t’ye,* said Saddler-sergeant Jones, raising her hand to his lips. 

Three others followed with similar remarks, to each of which Anne 
blushingly replied as well as she could, wishing them a prosperous 
voyage, easy conquest, and a speedy return. 

But, alas, for that! Battles and skirmishes, advances and retreats, fevers 
and fatigues, told hard on Anne’s gallant friends in the coming time. Of 
the seven upon whom these wishes were bestowed, five, including the 
trumpet-major, were dead men within the few following years, and their 
bones left to moulder in the land of their campaigns. 

John lingered behind. When the others were outside, expressing a final 
farewell to his father. Bob, and Mrs Loveday, he came to Anne, who 
remained within. 

‘But I thought you were going to look in again before leaving?’ she said 
gently. 

‘No; I find I cannot. Good-bye!’ 

‘John,’ said Anne, holding his right hand in both hers, ‘I must tell you 
something. You were wise in not taking me at my word that day. I was 
greatly mistaken about myself. Gratitude is not love, though I wanted to 
make it so for the time. You don’t call me thoughtless for what I did?’ 

‘My dear Anne,’ cried John, with more gaiety than truthfulness, ‘don’t 
let yourself be troubled! What happens is for the best. Soldiers love here 
today and there tomorrow. Who knows that you won’t hear of my 
attentions to some Spanish maid before a month is gone by? ’Tis the way 
of us, you know; a soldier’s heart is not worth a week’s purchase - ha, ha! 
Good-bye, good-bye!’ 

Anne felt the expediency of his manner, received the affectation as real, 
and smiled her reply, not knowing that the adieu was for evermore. Then 
with a tear in his eye he went out of the door, where he bade farewell to 
the miller, Mrs Loveday, and Bob, who said at parting, ‘It’s all right. 
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Jack, my dear fellow. After a coaxing that would have been enough to 
win three ordinary Englishwomen, five French, and ten Mulotters, she 
has today agreed to bestow her hand upon me at the end of six months. 
Good-bye, jack, good-bye!’ 

The candle held by his father shed its waving light upon John s face and 
uniform as with a farewell smile he turned on the doorstone, backed by 
the black night; and in another moment he had plunged into the darkness, 
the ring of his smart step dying away upon the bridge as he joined his 
companions-in-arms, and went off to blow his trumpet till silenced for 
ever upon one of the bloody battle-fields of Spain. 




THE WOODLANDERS 


‘Not boskiest bow’r, 
When hearts are ill affin d. 

Hath tree of pow’r 
To shelter from the wind!* 




PREFACE 


In the present novel, as in one or two others of this series which involve 
the question of matrimonial divergence, the immortal puzzle ~ given the 
man and woman, how to find a basis for their sexual relation - is left 
where it stood; and it is tacitly assumed for the purposes of the story that 
no doubt of the depravity of the erratic heart who feels some second 
person to be better suited to his or her tastes than the one with whom he 
has contracted to live, enters the head of reader or writer for a moment. 
From the point of view of marriage as a distinct covenant or undertaking, 
decided on by two people fully cognizant of all its possible issues, and 
competent to carry them through, this assumption is, of course, logical. 
Yet no thinking person supposes that, on the broader ground of how to 
afford the greatest happiness to the units of human society during their 
brief transit through this sorry world, there is no more to be said on this 
covenant; and it is certainly not supposed by the writer of these pages. 
But, as Gibbon blandly remarks on the evidence for and against Christian 
miracles, ‘the duty of an historian does not call upon him to interpose his 
private judgement in this nice and important controversy*. 

The stretch of country visible from the heights adjoining the nook herein 
described under the name of Little Hintock, cannot be regarded as inferior 
to any inland scenery of the sort i n the west of England, or perhaps anywhere 
in the kingdom. It is singular to find that a world-wide repute in some cases, 
and an absolute famelessness in others, attach to spots of equal beauty and 
equal accessibility. The neighbourhood of High-Stoy (I give, as elsewhere, 
the real names to natural features), Bubb-Down Hill, and the glades west¬ 
ward to Montacute; of Bulbarrow, Hambledon Hill, and the slopes east¬ 
ward to Shaston, Windy Green, and Stour Head, teems with landscapes 
which, by a mere accident of iteration, might have been numbered among 
the scenic celebrities of the English shires. 

September i Sg$ 

I have been honoured by so many inquiries for the true name and exact 
locality of the hamlet ‘Little Hintock’, in which the greater part of the 
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action of this story goes on, that I may as well confess here once for all 
that I do not know myself where that hamlet is more precisely than as 
explained above and in the pages of the narrative. To oblige readers I 
once spent several hours on a bicycle with a friend in a serious attempt to 
discover the real spot; but the search ended in failure; though tourists 
assure me positively that they have found it without trouble, and that it 
answers in every particular to the description given in this volume. At all 
events, as stated elsewhere, the commanding heights called ‘High-Stoy’ 
and ‘Bubb-Down Hill’ overlook the landscape in which it is supposed to 
be hid. 

In respect of the occupations of the characters, the adoption of iron 
utensils and implements in agriculture, and the discontinuance of thatched 
roofs for cottages, have almost extinguished the handicrafts classed 
formerly as ‘copsework’, and the type of men who engaged in them. 

The Woodlanders was first published complete, in three volumes, in the 
March of 1887. 

T.H. 

April igi2 



The rambler who, for old associations sake, should trace the forsaken 
coach-road running almost in a meridional line from Bristol to the south 
shore of England, would find himself during the latter half of his journey 
in the vicinity of some extensive woodlands, interspersed with apple- 
orchards. Here the trees, timber or fruit-bearing as the case may be, make 
the wayside hedges ragged by their drip and shade, their lower limbs 
stretching in level repose over the road, as though reclining on the 
insubstantial air. At one place, on the skirts of Blackmoor Vale, where the 
bold brow of High-Stoy Hill is seen two or three miles ahead, the leaves 
lie so thick in autumn as to completely bury the track. The spot is lonely, 
and when the days are darkening the many gay charioteers now perished 
who have' rolled along the way, the blistered soles that have trodden it, 
and the tears that have wetted it, return upon the mind of the loiterer. 

The physiognomy of a deserted highway expresses solitude to a degree 
that is not reached by mere dales or downs, and bespeaks a tomb-like 
stillness more emphatic than that of glades and pools. The contrast of 
what is with what might be, probably accounts for this. To step, for 
instance, at the place under notice, from the edge of the plantation into 
the adjoining thoroughfare, and pause amid its emptiness for a moment, 
was to exchange by the act of a single stride the simple absence of human 
companionship for an incubus of the forlorn. 

At this spot, on the louring evening of a bygone winter s day, there 
stood a man who had thus indirectly entered upon the scene from a stile 
hard by, and was temporarily influenced by some such feeling of being 
suddenly more alone than before he had emerged upon the highway. 

It could be seen by a glance at his rather finical style of dress that he did 
not belong to the country proper; and from his air, after a while, that 
though there might be a sombre beauty in the scenery, music in the 
breeze, and a wan procession of coaching ghosts in the sentiment of this 
old turnpike-road, he was mainly puzzled about the way. 

He looked north and south, and mechanically prodded the ground with 
his cane. 

At first not a soul appeared who could enlighten him as he desired, or 
seemed likely to appear that night. But presently a slight noise of 
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labouring wheels, and the steady dig of a horse’s shoe-tips became 
audible; and there loomed in the notch of sky and plantation a carrier’s 
van drawn by a single horse. 

The vehicle was half full of passengers, mostly women. He held up his 
stick at its approach, and the woman who was driving drew rein. 

‘I’ve been trying to find a short way to Little Hintock this last half- 
hour, Mrs Dollcry,’ he said. ‘But though I’ve been to Great Hintock and 
Hintock House half a dozen times, on business with the dashing lady 
there, I am at fault about the small village. You can help me, I dare 
say?’ 

She assured him that she could - that as she went to Abbot’s Cerncl her 
van passed near it - that it was only up the lane branching out of the road 
she followed. ‘Though,’ continued Mrs Dollcry, ‘ ’tis such a little small 
place that, as a town gentleman, you’d need have a candle and lantern to 
find it if ye don’t know where *tis. Bedad! I wouldn’t live there if they’d 
pay me to. Now at Abbot’s Cernel you do see the world a bit.’ 

He mounted and sat beside her, with his feet outwards, where they 
were ever and anon brushed over by the horse’s tail. 

This van was rather a moveable attachment of the roadway than an 
extraneous object, to those who knew it well. The old horse, whose hair 
was of the roughness and colour of heather, whose leg-joints, shoulders, 
and hoofs were distorted by harness and drudgery from colthood - 
though if all had their rights he ought, symmetrical in outline, to have 
been picking the herbage of some Eastern plain instead of tugging here 
- had trodden this road almost daily for twenty years. Even his subjection 
was not made congruous throughout, for, the harness being too short, 
his tail was not drawn through the crupper, and the breeching slipped 
awkwardly to one side. He knew every subtle incline of the ten miles of 
ground betw'een Abbot’s Cernel and Sherton - the market town to which 
he journeyed - as accurately as any surveyor could have learnt it by a 
Dumpy level. 

The vehicle had a square black tilt which nodded with the motion of 
the wheels, and at a point in it over the driver’s head was a hook to which 
the reins were hitched at times, forming a catenary curve from the horse’s 
shoulders. Somewhere about the axles was a loose chain, whose only 
known function was to clink as it went. Mrs Dollery, having to hop up 
and down many times in the service of her passengers, wore, especially 
in windy weather, short leggings under her gown for modesty’s sake; and 
instead of a bonnet a felt hat tied down with a handkerchief, to guard 
against an ear-ache to which she was frequently subject. In the rear of the 
van was a glass window which she cleaned with her pocket-handkerchief 
every market-day before starting. Looking at the van from the back the 
spectator could thus see, through its interior, a square piece of the same 
sky and landscape that he saw without, but intruded on by the profiles of 
the seated passengers, who, as they rumbled onward, their lips moving 
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and heads nodding in animated private converse, remained in cheerful 
unconsciousness that their mannerisms and facial peculiarities were 
sharply defined to the public eye. 

This hour of coming home from market was the happy one, if not the 
happiest, of the week for them. Snugly ensconced under the tilt they 
could forget the sorrows of the world without, and survey life and discuss 
the incidents of the day with placid smiles. 

The passengers in the back part formed a group to themselves, and 
while the newcomer spoke to the proprietress they indulged in a 
confidential chat about him, which the noise of the van rendered inaudible 
to himself and Mrs Dollery sitting forward. 

‘ ’Tis Barber Percomb - he that’s got the waxen woman in his window,’ 
said one. ‘What business can bring him out here at this time, and not a 
journeyman haircutter, but a master-barber that’s left off his pole because 
’tis not genteel?’ 

The barber, though he had nodded and spoken genially, seemed 
indisposed to gratify the curiosity that he had aroused; and the un¬ 
restrained flow of ideas which had animated the inside of the van before 
his arrival was checked thenceforward. 

Thus they rode on, and High-Stoy Hill grew larger ahead. At length 
could be discerned in the dusk, about half a mile to one side, gardens and 
orchards sunk in a concave, and, as it were, snipped out of the woodland. 
From this self-contained place rose in stealthy silence tall stems of smoke, 
which the eye of imagination could trace downward to their root on quiet 
hearthstones, festooned overhead with hams and flitches. It was one of 
those sequestered spots outside the gates of the world where may usually 
be found more meditation than action, and more listlessncss than 
meditation; where reasoning proceeds on narrow premises, and results in 
inferences wildly imaginative; yet where, from time to time, dramas of 
a grandeur and unity truly Sophoclean arc enacted in the real, by virtue 
of the concentrated passions and closely-knit interdependence of the lives 
therein. 

This place was the Little Hintock of the master-barber’s search. The 
coming night gradually obscured the smoke of the chimneys, but the 
position of the wood-environed community could still be distinguished 
by a few faint lights, winking more or less ineffectually through the 
leafless boughs and the undiscernible songsters they bore, in the form of 
balls of feathers, at roost among them. 

At the corner of the lane which branched to the hamlet the barber 
alighted, Mrs Dollery’s van going onward to the larger place, whose 
superiority to the despised smaller one as an exemplar of the world’s 
movements was not particularly apparent in its means of approach. 

‘A very clever and learned young doctor lives in the place you be going 
to - not because there’s anybody for’n to cure there, but because they say 
he is in league with the devil.’ 
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The observation was flung at the barber by one of the women at 
parting, as a last attempt to get at his errand that way. 

But he made no reply and without further pause plunged towards the 
umbrageous nook, and paced cautiously over the dead leaves which nearly 
buried the road or street of the hamlet. As very few people except 
themsel ves passed this way after dark, a majority of the denizens of Little 
Hintock deemed window curtains unnecessary; and on this account their 
visitor made it his business to stop opposite the casements of each cottage 
that he came to, with a demeanour which showed that he was endeav¬ 
ouring to conjecture, from the persons and things he observed within, 
the whereabouts of somebody or other who resided here. 

Only the smaller dwellings interested him; one or two houses whose 
size, antiquity, and rambling appurtenances signified that notwithstand¬ 
ing their remoteness they must formerly have been, if they were not still, 
inhabited by people of a certain social standing, being neglected by him 
entirely. Smells of pomace, and the hiss of fermenting cider, which 
reached him from the back quarters of other tenements, revealed the 
recent occupation of some of the inhabitants, and joined with the scent of 
decay from the perishing leaves underfoot. 

Half a dozen dwellings were passed without result. The next, which 
stood opposite a tall tree, was in an exceptional state of radiance, the 
flickering brightness from the inside shining up the chimney and making 
a luminous mist of the emerging smoke. The interior, as seen through 
the window, caused him to draw up with a terminative air and watch. 
The house was rather large for a cottage, and the door, which opened 
immediately into the living-room, stood ajar, so that a riband of light fell 
through the opening into the dark atmosphere without. Every now' and 
then a moth, decrepit from the late season, would flit for a moment across 
the outcoming rays and disappear again into the night. 


* II ♦ 


In the room from which this cheerful blaze proceeded he beheld a girl 
seated on a willow chair, and busily working by the light of the fire, 
which was ample and of wood. With a bill-hook in one hand and a leather 
glove much too large for her on the other, she was making spars, such as 
are used by thatchers, with great rapidity. She wore a leather apron for 
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this purpose, which was also much too large for her figure. On her left 
hand lay a bundle of the straight, smooth hazel rods called spar-gads - the 
raw material of her manufacture; on her right a heap of chips and ends - 
the refuse - with which the fire was maintained; in front a pile of the 
finished articles. To produce them she took up each gad, looked critically 
at it from end to end, cut it to length, split it into four, and sharpened 
each of the quarters with dexterous blows, which brought it to a triangular 
point precisely resembling that of a bayonet. 

Beside her, in case she might require more light, a brass candlestick 
stood on a little round table curiously formed of an old coffin-stool, with 
a deal top nailed on, the white surface of the latter contrasting oddly with 
the black carved oak of the sub-structure. The social position of the 
household in the past was almost as definitely shown by the presence of 
this article as that of an esquire or nobleman by his old helmets or shields. 
It had been customary for every well-to-do villager, whose tenure was by 
copy of court-roll, or in any way more permanent than that of the mere 
cotter, to keep a pair of these stools for the use of his own dead; but 
changes had led to the discontinuance of the custom, and the stools were 
frequently made use of in the manner described. 

The young woman laid down the bill-hook for a moment and examined 
the palm of her right hand which, unlike the other, was ungloved, and 
showed little hardness or roughness about it. The palm was red and 
blistering, as if her present occupation were as yet too recent to have 
subdued it to what it worked in. As with so many right hands born to 
manual labour, there was nothing in its fundamental shape to bear out the 
physiological conventionalism that gradations of birth show themselves 
primarily in the form of this member. Nothing but a cast of the die of 
destiny had decided that the girl should handle the tool; and the fingers 
which clasped the heavy ash haft might have skilfully guided the pencil 
or swept the string, had they only been set to do it in good time. 

Her face had the usual fulness of expression which is developed by a life 
of solitude. Where the eyes of a multitude continuously beat like waves 
upon a countenance they seem to wear away its mobile power; but in the 
still water of privacy every feeling and sentiment unfolds in visible 
luxuriance, to be interpreted as readily as a printed word by an intruder. 
In years she was no more than nineteen or twenty, but the necessity of 
taking thought at a too early period of life had forced the provisional 
curves of her childhood’s face to a premature finality. Thus she had 
but little pretension to beauty, save in one prominent particular - her 
hair. 

Its abundance made it almost unmanageable; its colour was, roughly 
speaking, and as seen here by firelight, brown; but careful notice, or an 
observation by day, would have revealed that its true shade was a rare and 
beautiful approximation to chestnut. 

On this one bright gift of Time to the particular victim of his now 
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before us the newcomer’s eyes were fixed; meanwhile the fingers of his 
right hand mechanically played over something sticking up from his 
waistcoat pocket - the bows of a pair of scissors, whose polish made them 
feebly responsive to the light from within the house. In her present 
beholder’s mind the scene formed by the girlish spar-maker composed 
itself into an impression-picture of extremest type, wherein the girl’s hair 
alone, as the focus of observation, was depicted with intensity and 
distinctness, while her face, shoulders, hands, and figure in general were 
a blurred mass of unimportant detail lost in haze and obscurity. 

He hesitated no longer, but tapped at the door and entered. The young 
woman turned at the crunch of his boots on the sanded floor, and 
exclaiming, ‘O, Mr Percomb, how you frightened me!’, quite lost her 
colour for a moment. 

He replied, ‘You should shut your door ~ then you’d hear folk open it.’ 

‘I can’t,’ she said; ‘the chimney smokes so. Mr Percomb, you look as 
unnatural away from your wigs as a canary in a thorn hedge. Surely you 
have not come out here on my account - for 

‘Yes - to have your answer about this.’ He touched her hair with his 
cane, and she winced. ‘Do you agree?’ he continued. ‘It is necessary that 
I should know at once, as the lady is soon going away, and it takes time 
to make up.’ 

‘Don’t press me - it worries me. I was in hopes you had thought no 
more of it. I can not part with it - so there!’ 

‘Now look here, Marty,’ said the other, sitting down on the coffin- 
stool table. ‘How much do you get for making these spars?’ 

‘Hush - father’s upstairs awake, and he don’t know that I am doing his 
work.’ 

‘Well, now tell me,’ said the man more softly. ‘How much do you 
get?’ 

‘Eighteenpence a thousand,’ she said reluctantly. 

‘Who are you making them for?’ 

‘Mr Melbury, the timber-dealer, just below here.’ 

‘And how many can you make in a day?’ 

‘In a day and half the night, three bundles - that’s a thousand and a 
half.’ 

‘Two and threepence.’ Her visitor paused. ‘Well, look here,’ he 
continued, with the remains of a computation in his tone, which 
reckoning had been to fix the probable sum of money necessary to 
outweigh her present resources and her woman’s love of comeliness; 
‘here’s a sovereign - a gold sovereign, almost new,’ He held it out between 
his finger and thumb. ‘That’s as much as you’d earn in a week and a half 
at that rough man’s-work, and it’s yours for just letting me snip off what 
you’ve got too much of.’ 

The girl’s bosom moved a very little. ‘Why can’t the lady send to some 
other girl who don’t value her hair - not to me?’ she exclaimed. 
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‘Why, simpleton, because yours is the exact shade of her own, and ’tis 
a shade you can’t match by dyeing. But you arc not going to refuse me 
now I’ve come all the way from Sherton on purpose?’ 

‘I say I won’t sell it - to you or anybody.’ 

‘Now listen,’ and he drew up a little closer beside her. ‘The lady is very 
rich, and won’t be particular to a few shillings; so 1 will advance to this 
on my own responsibility - I’ll make the one sovereign two. rather than 
go back empty-handed.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ she cried, beginning to be much agitated. ‘You arc 
tempting me. You go on like the Devil to Doctor Faustus in the penny 
book. But I don’t want your money, and won’t agree. Why did you 
come? I said when you got me into your shop and urged me so much that 
I didn’t mean to sell my hair!’ 

‘Marty, now hearken. The lady that w^ants it wants it badly. And, 
between you and me, you’d better let her have it. ’Twill be bad for you 
if you don’t.’ 

‘Bad for me? Who is she, then?’ 

The wig-maker held his tongue, and the girl repeated the question. 

‘I am not at liberty to tell you. And as she is going abroad soon it 
makes no difference who she is at all.’ 

‘She wants it to go abroad wi’?’ 

He assented by a nod. 

The girl regarded him reflectively. ‘Now, Mr Percomb,’ she said, ‘1 
know who ’tis. ’Tis she at the House ~ Mrs Charmond!’ 

‘That’s my secret. However, if you agree to let me have it I’ll tell you 
in confidence.’ 

‘I’ll certainly not let you have it unless you tell me the truth. Is it Mrs 
Charmond?’ 

The man dropped his voice. ‘Well - it is. You sat in front of her in 
church the other day, and she noticed how exactly your hair matches her 
own. Ever since then she’s been hankering for it, to help out hers, and at 
last decided to get it. As she won’t wear it till she goes off abroad she 
knows nobody will recognize the change. I’m commissioned to get it for 
her, and then it is to be made up. I shouldn’t have vamped all these miles 
for any less important employer. Now, mind - ’tis as much as my 
business with her is worth if it should be known that I’ve let out her 
name; but honour between us two, Marty, and you’ll say nothing that 
would injure me?’ 

‘I don’t wish to tell upon her,’ said Marty coolly. ‘But my hair is my 
own, and I’m going to keep it.’ 

‘Now that’s not fair, after what I’ve told you,’ said the nettled emissary. 
‘You see, Marty, as you are in the same parish, and in one of this lady’s 
cotUges, and your father is ill, and wouldn’t like to turn out, it would be 
as well to oblige her. I say that as a friend. But I won’t press you to make 
up your mind tonight. You’ll be coming to market tomorrow, I dare 
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say, and you can call then. If you think it over you’ll be inclined to bring 
what I want, I know.’ 

‘IVe nothing more to say,* she answered. 

Her companion saw from her manner that it was useless to urge her 
further by speech. ‘As you are a trusty young woman,’ he said, ‘I’ll put 
these sovereigns up here for ornament, that you may see how handsome 
they are. Bring the article tomorrow, or return the sovereigns.’ He stuck 
them edgewise into the frame of a small mantel looking-glass. ‘I hope 
you’ll bring it; for your sake and mine. I should have thought she could 
have suited herself elsewhere; but as it’s her fancy it must be indulged if 
possible. If you cut it off yourself, mind how you do it so as to keep all 
the locks one way.’ He showed her how this was to be done. 

‘But I shan’t,’ she replied with laconic indifference. ‘I value my looks 
too much to spoil ’em. She wants my curls to get another lover with; 
though if stories are true she’s broke the heart of many a noble gentleman 
already.’ 

‘Lord, it’s wonderful how you guess things, Marty,* said the barber. 
‘I’ve had it from those that know that there certainly is some foreign 
gentleman in her eye. However, mind what I ask.’ 

‘She’s not going to get him through me.’ 

Percomb had retired as far as the door; he came back, planted his cane 
on the coffin-stool, and looked her in the face. ‘Marty South,’ he said 
with deliberate emphasis, you*ve a lover yourself, and that’s why you 
won’t let it go!’ 

She reddened so intensely as to pass the mild blush that suffices to 
heighten beauty; she put the yellow leather glove on one hand, took up 
the hook with the other, and sat down doggedly to her work without 
turning her face to him again. He regarded her head for a moment, went 
to the door, and with one look back at her departed on his way homeward. 
Marty pursued her occupation for a few minutes, then suddenly laying 
down the bill-hook she jumped up and went to the back of the room, 
where she opened a door which disclosed a staircase so whitcly scrubbed 
that the grain of the wood was wellnigh sodden away by cleansing. At the 
top she gently approached a bedroom, and without entering said, ‘Father, 
do you want anything?* 

A weak voice inside answered in the negative; adding, ‘I should be all 
right by tomorrow if it were not for the tree!’ 

‘The tree again ~ always the tree! O, father, don’t worry so about that. 
You know it can do you no harm.’ 

‘Who have ye had talking to ’ee downstairs?’ 

‘A Sherton man called ~ nothing to trouble about,’ she said soothingly. 
‘Father,’ she went on, ‘can Mrs Charmond turn us out of our house if 
she’s minded to?’ 

‘Turn us out? No. Nobody can turn us out till my poor soul is turned 
out of my body. ’Tis lifehold, like Giles Winterborne’s. But when my life 
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drops ’twill be hers - not till then.’ His words on this subject so far had 
been rational and firm enough. But now he lapsed into his moaning 
strain: ‘And the tree will do it ~ that tree will soon be the death of me.* 
‘Nonsense, you know better. How can it be?* She refrained from 
further speech, and descended to the ground floor again. 

‘Thank Heaven then,’ she said to herself, ‘what belongs to me I keep.* 


* HI * 


The lights in the village went out, house after house, till there only 
remained two in the darkness. One of these came from a residence on the 
hill-side - that of the young medical gentleman in league with the devil, 
of whom there is something to be said later on; the other shone from the 
window of Marty South. Precisely the same extinguished effect was 
produced here, however, by her rising when the clock struck ten and 
hanging up a thick cloth curtain. The door it was necessary to keep ajar 
in hers as in most cottages because of the smoke; but she obviated the 
effect of the riband of light through the chink by hanging a cloth over 
that also. She was one of these people who, if they have to work harder 
than their neighbours, prefer to keep the necessity a secret as far as 
possible; and, but for the slight sounds of wood-splintering which came 
from within, no wayfarer would have perceived that here the cottager did 
not sleep as elsewhere. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock struck; the heap of spars grew higher, and 
the pile of chips and ends more bulky. Even the light on the hill had now 
been extinguished; but still she worked on. When the temperature of the 
night without had fallen so low as to make her chilly she opened a large 
blue umbrella to ward off the draught from the door. The two sovereigns 
confronted her from the looking-glass in such a manner as to suggest a 
pair of jaundiced eyes on the watch for an opportunity. Whenever she 
sighed for weariness she lifted her gaze towards them, but withdrew it 
quickly, stroking her tresses for a moment as if to convince herself that 
they were still secure. When the clock struck three she arose and tied up 
the spars she had last made in a bundle resembling those that lay against 
the wall. 

She wrapped round her a long red woollen cravat and opened the door. 
The night in all its fulness met her flatly on the threshold, like the very 
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brink of an absolute void, or the ante-mundane Ginnung-Gap believed in 
by her Teuton forefathers. For her eyes were fresh from the blaze, and 
here there was no street lamp or lantern to form a kindly transition 
between the inner glare and the outer dark. A lingering wind brought to 
her ear the creaking sound of two overcrowded branches in the neigh¬ 
bouring wood, which were rubbing each other into wounds, and other 
vocalized sorrows of the trees, together with the screech of owls, and the 
fluttering tumble of some awkward woodpigeon ill-balanced on its 
roosting-bough. 

But the pupils of her young eyes soon expanded, and she could see well 
enough for her purpose. Taking a bundle of spars under each arm, and 
guided by the serrated line of tree tops against the sky, she went some 
hundred yards or more down the lane till she reached a long open shed, 
carpeted around with the dead leaves that lay about everywhere. Night, 
that strange personality which within walls brings ominous introspec¬ 
tiveness and self-distrust, but under the open sky banishes such subjective 
anxieties as too trivial for thought, gave to Marty South a less perturbed 
and brisker manner now. She laid the spars on the ground within the 
shed and returned for more, going to and fro till her whole manufactured 
stock was deposited here. 

This erection was the waggon-house of the chief man of business 
hereabout, Mr George Mclbury, the timber, bark, and copse-ware 
merchant for whom Marty’s father did work of this sort by the piece. It 
formed one of the many rambling outhouses which surrounded his 
dwelling, an equally irregular block of building whose immense chimneys 
could just be discerned even now. The four huge waggons under the shed 
were built on those ancient lines whose proportions have been ousted by 
modern patterns, their shapes bulging and curving at the base and ends 
like Trafalgar line-of-battle ships, with which venerable hulks, indeed, 
these vehicles evidenced a constructive spirit curiously in harmony. One 
was laden with sheep-cribs, another with hurdles, another with ash poles, 
and the fourth, at the foot of which she had placed her thatching-spars, 
was half full of similar bundles. 

She was pausing a moment with that easeful sense of accomplishment 
which follows work done that has been a hard struggle in the doing, 
when she heard a woman s voice on the other side of the hedge say 
anxiously, ‘George!’ 

In a moment the name was repeated, with ‘Do come indoors! What are 
you doing there?’ 

The cart-house adjoined the garden, and before Marty had moved she 
saw enter the latter from the timber-merchant s back door an elderly 
woman sheltering a candle with her hand, the light from which cast a 
moving thorn-pattern of shade on Marty’s face. Its rays soon fell upon a 
man whose clothes were carelessly thrown on, standing in advance of the 
speaker. He was a thin, slightly stooping figure, with a small, nervous 
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mouth, and a face cleanly shaven; and he walked along the path with his 
eyes bent on the ground. In the pair Marty South recognized her employer 
Melbury and his wife. She was the second Mrs Melbury, the first having 
died shortly after the birth of the timber-merchant’s only child. 

‘ ’Tis no use to stay in bed!’ he said, as soon as she came up to where 
he was pacing restlessly about. ‘I can’t sleep. I keep thinking of things.’ 

‘What things?’ 

He did not answer. 

‘The lady at the Great House?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘The turnpike bonds?’ 

‘No. Though I wish I hadn’t got ’em.’ 

‘The ghosts of the Two Brothers?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Not about Grace again?’ 

‘Yes. ’Tis she.’ 

(Grace was the speaker’s only daughter.) 

‘Why worry about her always?’ 

‘First, I cannot think why she doesn’t answer my letter. She must be 
ill.’ 

‘No, no. Things only appear so gloomy in the night-time.’ 

‘Second, I have not invested any money specially for her, to put her out 
of the reach of poverty if my affairs fail.’ 

‘They are safe. Besides, she is sure to marry well.* 

‘You are wrong. That’s my third trouble. I have, as I have hinted to you 
a dozen times, that plan in my head about her, and according to my plan 
she won’t marry well.’ 

‘Why won’t it be marrying well?’ said his wife. 

‘Because it is a plan for her to marry that particular person, Giles 
Winterborne, and he is poor.’ 

‘Well, it is ail right. Love will make up for his want of money. He 
adores the very ground she walks on.’ 

(Marty South started, and could not tear herself away.) 

‘Yes,’ said the timber-merchant; ‘I know that well. There will be no 
lack of that with him. But since I have educated her so well, and so long, 
and so far above the level of the daughters hereabout, it is wastint^ her to 
give her to a man of no higher standing than he.’ 

‘Then why do it?’ she asked. 

‘Why, as you must surely see, it is in obedience to that solemn resolve 
I made ... I made it because I did his father a terrible wrong; and it has 
been a weight on my conscience ever since that time, till this scheme of 
making amends occurred to me through seeing that Giles liked her.’ 

‘Wronged his father?’ asked Mrs Melbury. 

‘Yes, grievously wronged him,’ said her husband. ‘I have spoken of it 
to you.’ 
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‘Well, don’t think of it tonight,* she urged. ‘Come indoors.’ 

‘No, no; the air cools my head. I shall not stay long.’ 

He was silent awhile; then he reminded her that his first wife, his 
daughter’s mother, was first the promised of Winterbome’s father, who 
loved her tenderly, till he, the speaker, won her away from him by a 
trick, because he wanted to marry her himself He went on to say that the 
other man’s happiness was ruined by it; that though he married Winter- 
borne’s mother it was but a half-hearted business with him. Thus much 
Marty had heard before. Mclbury added that he was afterwards very 
miserable at what he had done; but that as time went on, and the children 
grew up, and seemed to be attached to each other, he determined to do 
all he could to right the wrong by letting his daughter marry the lad; not 
only that, but to give her the best education he could afford, so as to make 
the gift as valuable a one as it lay in his power to bestow. ‘I still mean to 
do it,’ said Melbury. 

‘Then do,’ said she. 

‘But all these things trouble me,’ said he; ‘for I feel I am sacrificing her 
for my own sin; and 1 think of her, and often come down here to look at 
this. 1 have come tonight to do so once more.’ 

He took the candle from her hand, held it to the ground, and removed 
a tile which lay in the garden-path. ‘ ’Tis the track of her shoe that she 
made when she ran down here the day before she went away all those 
months ago. I covered it up when she was gone; and when I come here 
to look at it, I ask myself again, why should she be sacrificed to a poor 
man?’ 

‘It is not altogether a sacrifice,’ said the woman. ‘He is in love with her, 
and he’s honest and upright. If she encourages him, what can you wish 
for more?’ 

‘I wish for nothing definite. But there’s a lot of things possible for her. 
Why, Mrs Charmond is wanting some refined young lady, I hear, to go 
abroad with her - as companion or something of the kind. She’d jump at 
Grace.’ 

‘That’s all uncertain. Better stick to what’s sure.’ 

‘True, true,’ said Melbury; ‘and I hope it will be for the best. Yes, let 
me get ’em married up as soon as I can, so as to ’ave it over and done 
with.’ He continued looking at the imprint while he added, ‘Suppose she 
should be dying, and never made a track on this path any more?* 

‘She’ll write soon, depend upon’t. Come, ’tis wrong to stay here and 
brood so.’ 

He admitted it, but said he could not help it. ‘Whether she write or no, 
I shall fetch her in a few days.’ And thus speaking he covered the shoe- 
track, and preceded his wife indoors. 

Mclbury perhaps was an unlucky man in having the sentiment which 
could make him wander out in the night to regard the imprint of a 
daughter’s footstep. Nature docs not carry on her government with a 
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view to such feelings; and when advancing years render the opened hearts 
of those that possess them less dexterous than formerly in shutting against 
the blast, they must inevitably, like little celandines, suffer ‘buffeting at 
will by rain and storm*. 

But her own existence, and not Mr Melbury’s, was the centre of 
Marty’s consciousness, and it was in relation to this that the matter struck 
her as she slowly withdrc*w. 

That, then, is the secret of it all,* she said, i had half thought so. And 
Giles Winterborne is not for me!* 

She returned to her cottage. The sovereigns were staring at her from 
the looking-glass as she had left them. With a preoccupied countenance, 
and with tears in her eyes, she got a pair of scissors and began mercilessly 
cutting off the long locks of her hair, arranging and tying them with their 
points all one way as the barber had directed. Upon the pale scrubbed 
deal of the coffin-stool table they stretched like waving and ropy weeds 
over the washed white bed of a stream. 

She would not turn again to the little looking-glass out of humanity to 
herself, knowing what a deflowered visage would look back at her and 
almost break her heart; she dreaded it as much as did her own ancestral 
goddess the reflection in the pool after the rape of her locks by Loke the 
Malicious. She steadily stuck to business, wrapped the hair in a parcel, 
and scaled it up; after which she raked out the fire and went to bed, 
having first set up an alarum made of a candle and a piece of thread with 
a stone attached. 

But such a reminder was unnecessary tonight. Having tossed about 
till five o’clock Marty heard the sparrows walking down their long holes 
in the thatch above her sloping ceiling to their exits at the eaves; 
whereupon she also rose and descended to the ground floor. 

It was still dark, but she began moving about the house in those 
automatic initiatory acts and touches which represent among housewives 
the installation of another day. While thus engaged she heard the 
rumbling of Mr Melbury’s waggons, and knew that there, too, the day’s 
toil had begun. 

An armful of gads thrown ori the still hot embers caused them to blaze 
up cheerfully, and bring her diminished head-gear into sudden promi¬ 
nence as a .shadowAt this a step approached the door. 

‘Are folk astir here yet?’ inquired a voice .she knew well. 

‘Yes, Mr Winterborne,’ said Marty, throwing on a tilt bonnet, which 
completely hid the recent ravages of the scissors. ‘Come in!’ 

The door was flung back, and there stepped in upon the mat a man not 
particularly young for a lover, nor particularly mature for a person of 
affairs - each of which functions he in some degree discharged. There was 
reserve in his glance, and restraint upon his mouth. He carried a 
perforated lantern which hung upon a swivel and, wheeling as it dangled, 
marked grotesque shapes upon the shadier part of the walls and ceiling. 
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He said that he had looked in on his way down to tell her that they did 
not expect her father to make up his contract if he was not well. Mr 
Melbury would give him another week, and they would go their journey 
with a short load that day. 

‘They arc done/ said Marty, ‘and lying in the cart-house.* 

‘Done?’ he repeated. ‘Your father has not been too ill to work after all, 
then?’ 

She made some evasive reply. ‘I’ll show you where they be, if you are 
going down,’ she added. 

They went out and walked together, the pattern of the air-holes in the 
top of the lantern rising now to the mist overhead, where they appeared 
of giant size, as if reaching the tent-shaped sky. They had no remarks to 
make to each other, and they uttered none. Hardly anything could be 
more isolated or more self-contained than the lives of these two walking 
here in the lonely hour before day, when grey shades, material and 
mental, are so very grey. And yet their lonely courses formed no detached 
design at all, but were part of the pattern in the great web of human 
doings then weaving in both hemispheres from the White Sea to Cape 
Horn. 

The shed was reached, and she pointed out the spars. Winterborne 
regarded them silently; then looked at her. 

Now, Marty, I believe he said, and shook his head. 

‘What?’ 

‘That you’ve done the work yourself!’ 

‘Don’t you tell anybody, will you, Mr Winterborne?’ she pleaded by 
way of answer. ‘Because I am afraid Mr Melbury may refuse the work if 
he knows it is mine.’ 

‘But how could you learn to do it? ’Tis a trade!’ 

‘Trade!’ said she. ‘I’d be bound to learn it in two hours.’ 

‘O no, you wouldn’t, Miss Marty.’ Winterborne held down his lantern, 
and examined the cleanly split hazels as they lay. ‘Marty,’ he said with 
dry admiration, ‘your father with his forty years of practice never made 
a spar better than that. They arc too good for the thatching of houses; 
they arc good enough for the furniture. But I won’t tell. Let me look at 
your hands - your poor hands!’ 

He had a kindly manner of quietly severe tone; and when she seemed 
reluctant to show her hands he took hold of one and examined it as if it 
were his own. Her fingers were blistered. 

‘They’ll get harder in time,’ she said. ‘For if father continues ill I shall 
have to go on wm’ it. Now I’ll help put ’em up in waggon,’ 

Winterborne without speaking set down his lantern, lifted her like a 
baby as she was about to stoop over the bundles, dumped her down 
behind him, and began throwing up the bundles himself. ‘Rather than 
you should do it I will,’ he said. ‘But the men will be here directly. Why, 
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Marty ~ whatever has happened to your head? Lord, it has shrunk to 
nothing - it looks like an apple upon a gate-post!* 

Her heart swelled, and she could not speak. At length she managed to 
groan, looking on the ground, ‘I've made myself ugly and hateful - 
that’s what I’ve done!’ 

‘No, no,’ he answered. ‘You’ve only cut your hair -- I see now.’ 

‘Then why must you needs say that about apples and gate-posts?’ 

‘Let me see!’ He moved to lift her bonnet. 

But she ran off into the gloom of the sluggish dawn. He did not attempt 
to follow her. When she reached her father’s door .she stood on the step 
and looked back. Mr Melbury’s men had arrived and were loading up the 
spars; and their foggy lanterns appeared from the distance at which she 
stood to have wan circles round them, like eyes weary with watching. She 
observed them for a few seconds as they set about harnessing the horses, 
and then went indoors. 


♦ IV * 


There was now a distinct manifestation of morning in the air, and 
presently the bleared white visage of a sunless winter day emerged like a 
dead-born child. The woodlanders everywhere had already bestirred 
themselves, rising this month of the year at the far less dreary time of 
absolute darkness. It had been above an hour earlier, before a single bird 
had untucked his head, that twenty lights were struck in as many 
bedrooms, twenty pairs of shutters opened, and twenty pairs of eyes 
stretched to the sky to forecast the weather for the day. 

Owls that had been catching mice in the outhouses, rabbits that had 
been eating the winter-greens in the gardens, and stoats that had been 
sucking the blood of the rabbits, discerning that their human neighbours 
were on the move, discreetly withdrew from publicity, and were seen and 
heard no more till nightfall. 

The daylight revealed the whole of Mr Melbury’s homestead, of which 
the waggon-sheds had been an outlying erection. It formed three sides of 
an open quadrangle, and consisted of all sorts of buildings, the largest and 
central one being the dwelling itself. The fourth side of the quadrangle 
was the public road. 

It was a dwelling-house of respectable, roomy, almost dignified aspect; 
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which, taken with the fact that there were the remains of other such 
buildings hereabout, indicated that Little Hintock had at some time or 
other been of greater importance than now. The house was of no marked 
antiquity, yet of a well-advanced age; older than a stale novelty, but no 
canonized antique; faded, not hoary; looking at you from the still distinct 
middle-distance of the early Georgian time, and awakening on that 
account the instincts of reminiscence more decidedly than the remoter, 
and far grander, memorials which have to speak from the misty reaches 
of medievalism. The faces, dress, passions, gratitudes, and revenges of 
the great-great-grandfathers and grandmothers who had been the first to 
gaze from those rectangular windows, and had stood under that keystoned 
doorway, could be divined and measured by homely standards of today. 
It was a house in whose reverberations queer old personal tales were yet 
audible if properly listened for; and not, as with those of the castle and 
cloister, silent beyond the possibility of echo. 

The garden-front remained much as it had always been, and there was 
a porch and entrance that way. But the principal house-door opened on 
the square yard or quadrangle towards the road, formerly a regular 
carriage entrance, though the middle of the area was now made use of for 
stacking timber, faggots, hurdles, and other products of the wood. It was 
divided from the lane by a lichen-coated wall, in which hung a pair of 
gates, flanked by piers out of the perpendicular, with a round white ball 
on the top of each. 

The building on the left of the enclosure was a long-backed erection, 
now used for spar-making, sawing, crib-framing, and copse-ware manu¬ 
facture in general. Opposite were the waggon-sheds where Marty had 
deposited her spars. 

Here Winterbome had remained after the girl’s abrupt departure, to see 
that the loads were properly made up. Winterbome was connected with 
the Melbury family in various ways. In addition to the sentimental 
relationship which arose from his father having been the first Mrs 
Melbury’s lover, Winterbome*s aunt had married and emigrated with the 
brother of the timber-merchant many years before ~ an alliance that was 
sufficient to place Winterbome, though the poorer, on a footing of social 
intimacy with the Melburys. As in most villages so secluded as this, 
intermarriages were of Hapsburgian frequency among the inhabitants, 
and there were hardly two houses in Little Hintock unrelated by some 
matrimonial tie or other. 

For this reason a curious kind of partnership existed between Melbury 
and the younger man -• a partnership based upon an unwritten code, by 
which each acted in the way he thought fair towards the other, on a give- 
and-take principle. Melbury, with his timber and copse-ware business, 
found that the weight of his labour came in winter and spring. 
Winterbome was in the apple and cider trade, and his requirements in 
cartage and other work came in the autumn of each year. Hence horses. 
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waggons, and in some degree men, were handed over to him when the 
apples began to fall; he, in return, lending his assistance to Melbury in the 
busiest wood-cutting season, as now. 

Before he had left the shed a boy came from the house to ask him to 
remain till Mr Melbury had seen him. Winterbornc thereupon crossed 
over to the spar-house where some journeymen were already at work, 
two of them being travelling spar-makers from Stagfoot Lane, who, 
when the fall of the leaf began, made their appearance regularly, and 
when winter was over disappeared in silence till the season came again. 

Firewood was the one thing abundant in Little Hintock; and a blaze of 
gad-ends made the outhou.se gay with its light, which vied with that of 
the day as yet. In the hollow shades of the roof could be seen dangling 
and etiolated arms of ivy which had crept through the joints of the tiles 
and were groping in vain for some support, their leaves being dwarfed 
and sickly for want of sunlight; others were pushing in with such force 
at the eaves as to lift from their supports the shelves that were fixed 
there. 

Besides the itinerant journey-workers there were also present John 
Upjohn, Melbury’s regular man; a neighbour engaged in the hollow- 
turnery trade; old Timothy Tangs and young Timothy Tangs, top and 
bottom sawyers at work in Mr Melbury s pit outside; Farmer Cawtree, 
who kept the cider-house, and Robert Creedle, an old man who worked 
for Winterbornc, and stood warming his hands; these latter having been 
enticed in by the ruddy blaze, though they had no particular business 
there. None of them calls for any remark, except perhaps Creedle. To 
have completely described him it would have been necessary to write a 
military memoir, for he wore under his smock-frock a cast-off soldier’s 
jacket that had seen hot service, its collar showing just above the flap of 
the frock; also a hunting memoir, to include the top-boots that he had 
picked up by chance; also chronicles of voyaging and shipwreck, for his 
pocket-knife had been given him by a weather-beaten sailor. But Creedle 
carried about with him on his uneventful rounds these silent testimonials 
of war, sport, and adventure, and thought nothing of their associations 
or their stories. 

Copse-work, as it was called, being an occupation which the secondary 
intelligence of the hands and arms could carry on without the sovereign 
attention of the head, allowed the minds of its professors to wander 
considerably from the objects before them; hence the tales, chronicles, 
and ramifications of family history which were recounted here were of a 
very exhaustive kind. 

Winterbornc, seeing that Melbury had not arrived, stepped back again 
outside the door; and the conversation interrupted by his momentary 
presence flowed anew, reaching his ears as an accompaniment to the 
regular dripping of the fog from the plantation boughs around. 

The topic at present handled was a highly popular and frequent one •- 
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the personal character of Mrs Charmond, the owner of the surrounding 
glades and groves. 

‘My brother-in-law told me, and I have no reason to doubt it/ said 
Crccdle, ‘that she’ll sit down to her dinner with a gown hardly higher 
than her elbows. “(), you wicked woman!” he said to hissclf when he 
first sec her, “you go to the Table o’ Sundays, and kneel, as if your knee- 
jints were greased with very saint’s anointment, and tell off your hear-us- 
good-Lords as pat as a business-man counting money; and yet you can 
eat your victuals a-stript to such a wanton figure as that!” Whether she’s 
a reformed character by this time I can’t say; but I don’t care who the man 
is, that’s how she went on when my brother-in-law lived there.’ 

‘Did she do it in her husband’s time?’ 

‘That I don’t know ~ hardly, I should think, considering his temper. 
Ah -!’ Here Creedle threw grieved remembrances into physical form by 
resigning his head to obliquity and letting his eyes water. ‘That man! 
‘‘Not if the angels of heaven come down, Creedle,” he said, ‘‘shall you do 
another day’s work for me!” Yes ~ he would as soon take a winged angel’s 
name in vain as yours or mine! Well, now I must get these spars home- 
along, and tomorrow, thank God, I must see about using ’em.’ 

An old woman now entered upon the scene. She was Mr Melbury’s 
servant, and passed a great part of her time in crossing the yard between 
the house-door and the spar-shed, whither she had come now for fuel. 
She had two facial aspects - one, of a soft and flexible kind, which she 
used indoors; the other, with stiff lines and corners, which she assumed 
when addressing the men outside. 

‘Ah, Grammer Oliver,’ said John Upjohn, ‘it do do my heart good to 
see a old woman like you so dapper and stirring, when I bear in mind that 
after fifty, one year counts as two did afore! But your smoke didn’t rise 
this morning till twenty minutes past seven by my beater; and that’s late, 
Grammer Oliver.’ 

‘If you was a full-sized man, John, I might take notice of your scornful 
meanings. But really a woman couldn’t feel hurt if such smallness were 
to spit fire and brimstone itself at her. Here,’ she added, holding out a 
spar-gad to one of the workmen, from which dangled a long black¬ 
pudding, ‘here’s something for thy breakfast, and if you want tea you 
must fetch it from indoors.’ 

‘Mr Melbury is late this morning,’ said the bottom-sawyer. 

‘Yes. ’Twas a dark dawn,’ said Mrs Oliver. ‘Even when I opened the 
door, so late as I was, you couldn’t have told poor men from gentlemen, 
or John from a reasonable-sized object. And I don’t think maister’s slept 
at all well tonight. He’s anxious about his daughter; and I know what that 
is, for I’ve cried bucketfuls for my own.’ 

When the old woman had gone Creedle said - 

‘He’ll fret his gizzard green if he don’t soon hear from that maid of his. 
Well, learning is better than houses and lands. But to keep a maid at 
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school till she is taller out of pattens than her mother was in ’em - ’tis a 
tempting o’ Providence.’ 

‘It seems no time ago that she was a little play ward girl,’ said young 
Timothy Tangs. 

‘I can mind her mother,’ said the hollow-turner. ‘Alway a teuny, 
delicate piece; her touch upon your hand was like the passing of wind. 
She was inoculated for the small-pox and had it beautiful fine, just about 
the time that I was out of my apprenticeship ~ ay, and a long apprenticeship 
’twas. I served that master of mine six years and three hundred and 
fourteen days.’ 

The hollow-turner pronounced the days with emphasis, as if, consider¬ 
ing their number, they were a rather more remarkable fact than the years. 

‘Mr Winterborne’s father walked with her at one time,’ said old 
Timothy Tangs; ‘but Mr Melbury won her. She was a child of a woman, 
and would cry like rain if so be he huffed her. Whenever she and her 
husband came to a puddle in their walks together he’d take her up like a 
halfpenny doll and put her over without dirting her a speck. And if he 
keeps the daughter so long at boarding-school he’ll make her as nesh as 
her mother was. But here he comes.’ 

Just before this moment Winterborne had seen Melbury crossing the 
court from his door. He was carrying an open letter in his hand, and came 
straight to Winterborne. His gloom of the preceding night had quite 
gone. 

‘I’d no sooner made up my mind, Giles, to go and sec why Grace didn’t 
come or write than I get a letter from her. “My dear father,” says she, 
“I’m coming home tomorrow (that’s today), but I didn’t think it worth 
while to write long beforehand.” The little rascal, and didn’t .she! Now, 
Giles, as you are going to Sherton market today with your apple-trees, 
why not join me and Grace there, and we’ll drive home all together?’ 

He made the proposal with cheerful energy; he was hardly the same 
man as the man of the small dark hours. Even among the moodiest the 
tendency to be cheered is stronger than the tendency to be cast down; and 
a soul’s specific gravity constantly re-asserts itself as less than that of the 
sea of troubles into which it is thrown. 

Winterborne, though not demonstrative, replied to this suggestion 
with alacrity. There was not much doubt that Marty’s grounds for cutting 
off her hair were substantial enough, if this man’s eyes had been a reason 
for keeping it on. As for the timber-merchant, his invitation had been 
given solely in pursuance of his scheme for uniting the pair. He had made 
up his mind to the course as a duty, and was strenuously bent upon 
following it out. 

Accompanied by Winterborne he now turned towards the door of the 
spar-house, when his footsteps were heard by the men as aforesaid. 

‘Well, John, and Robert,’ he said, nodding as he entered. ‘A rimy 
morning.’ 
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‘ *Tis, sir!’ said Creedlc, energetically, for not having as yet been able 
to summon force sufficient to go away and begin work he felt the necessity 
of throwing some into his speech. ‘I don’t care who the man is, ’tis the 
rimiest morning we’ve had this fall.’ 

‘I heard you wondering why I’ve kept my daughter so long at boarding- 
school,’ said Mr Melbury, looking up from the letter which he was 
reading anew by the fire, and turning to them with the suddenness that 
was a trait in him. ‘Hey?’ he asked with affected shrewdness. ‘But you 
did, you know. Well now, though it is my own business more than 
anybody else’s. I’ll tell ye. When I was a boy, another boy - the pa’son’s 
.son - along with a lot of others, a.sked me “Who dragged Whom round 
the walls of What?’’ and I said, “Sam Barret, who dragged his wife in a 
wheeled chair round the tower when she went to be churched.’’ They 
laughed at me so much that I went home and couldn’t sleep for shame; 
and I cried that night till my pillow was wet; till I thought to myself - 
“They may laugh at me for my ignorance, but that was my father’s fault, 
and none o’ my making, and I must bear it. But they shall never laugh at 
my children, if I have any; I’ll starve first!’’ Thank God I’ve been able to 
keep her at school at the figure of near a hundred a year; and her 
scholarship is such that she has stayed on as governess for a time. Let ’em 
laugh now if they can; Mrs Charmond herself is not better informed than 
my girl Grace.* 

There was something between high indifference and humble emotion 
in his delivery, which made it difficult for them to reply. Winterborne’s 
interest was of a kind which did not show itself in words; listening, he 
stood by the fire, mechanically stirring the embers with a spar-gad. 

‘You’ll be ready, then, Giles?’ Melbury continued, awaking from a 
reverie. ‘Well, what was the latest news at Shottsford yesterday, Mr 
Cawtree?’ 

‘Oh, well, Shottsford is Shottsford still ~ you can’t victual your carcase 
there unless you’ve got money; and you can’t buy a cup of genuine there, 
whether or no . . . But as the saying is, “Go abroad and you’ll hear news 
of home.’’ It seems that our new neighbour, this young Doctor What’s- 
his-name, is a strange, deep, perusing gentleman; and there’s good reason 
for supposing he has sold his soul to the wicked one.’ 

‘ ’Od name it all,’ murmured the timber-merchant, unimpressed by 
the news but reminded of other things by the subject of it; ‘I’ve got to 
meet a gentleman this very morning, and yet I’ve planned to go to 
Sherton Abbas for the maid.’ 

‘I won’t praise the doctor’s wisdom till I hear what sort of bargain he’s 
made,’ said the top-sawyer. 

‘ ’Tis only an t^ld woman’s tale,’ said Cawtree. ‘But it seems that he 
wanted certain books on some mysterious black art, and in order that the 
people hereabout should not know anything about them he ordered ’em 
direct from London, and not from the Sherton bookseller. The parcel was 
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delivered by mistake to the parson’s, and as he wasnt at home his wife 
opened it, and went into hysterics when she read ’em, thinking her 
husband had turned heathen, and ’twould be the ruin of the children. But 
when he came he knew no more about ’em than she; and found they were 
this Mr Fitzpiers’s property. So he wrote “Beware!” outside, and sent 
’em on by the sexton.* 

*He must be a curious young man,’ mused the hollow-turner. 

‘He must,’ said Timothy Tangs. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Mr Melbury; ‘he’s only a gentleman fond of science 
and philosophy, and poetry, and, in fact, every kind of knowledge; and 
being lonely here he passes his time in making such matters his hobby.’ 

‘Well,* said old Timothy, ‘ ’tis a strange thing about doctors that the 
worse they be the better they be. I mean that if you hear anything of this 
sort about ’em ten to one they can cure ’ee as nobody else can.’ 

‘True,’ said Cawtree emphatically. ‘And for my part I shall take my 
custom from old Jones and go to this one directly I’ve anything the matter 
inside me. That last medicine old Jones gave me had no taste in it at all.’ 

Mr Melbury, as became a well-informed man, did not listen to these 
recitals, being moreover preoccupied w^ith the business appointment 
which had come into his head. He walked up and down looking on the 
floor ~ his usual custom when undecided. That stiffness about the arm, 
hip and knee-joint, which was apparent when he walked, was the net 
product of the divers sprains and over-exertions that had been required of 
him in handling trees and timber when a young man, for he was of the 
sort called self-made, and had worked hard. He knew the origin of every 
one of these cramps; that in his left shoulder had come of carrying a 
pollard, unassisted, from Tutcombe Bottom home; that in one leg was 
caused by the crash of an elm against it when they were felling; that in the 
other was from lifting a bole. On many a morrow, after wearying himself 
by these prodigious muscular eflforts, he had risen from his bed fresh as 
usual; and confident in the recuperative power of his youth he had 
repeated the strains anew. But treacherous Time had been only hiding ill- 
results when they could be guarded against for greater eflfcct when they 
could not. Now in his declining years the store had been unfolded in the 
form of rheumatisms, pricks, and spasms, in every one of which Melbury 
recognized some act which, had its consequences been contemporaneously 
made known, he would wisely have abstained from repeating. 

On a summons by Grammer Oliver to breakfast he went to the kitchen, 
where the family breakfasted in winter to save house-labour; and sitting 
down by the fire looked a long time at the pair of dancing shadows cast 
by each fire-iron and dog-knob on the whitt'washcd chimney corner *- a 
yellow one from the window, and a blue one from the fire. 

‘I don’t quite know what to do today,’ he said to his wife at last. ‘I’ve 
recollected that I promised to meet Mrs Charmond’s steward in Round 
Wood at twelve o’clock, and yet I want to go for Grace.’ 
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‘Why not let Giles fetch her by himself? ’Twill bring ’em together all 
the quicker.’ 

‘1 could do that ~ but 1 always have gone, without fail, every time 
hitherto; and perhaps she’ll be disappointed if I stay away.’ 

‘You may be disappointed, but I don’t think she will, if you send Giles,’ 
said Mrs Melbury dryly. 

‘Very well - I’ll send him.’ 

Melbury was often persuaded by the quiet of his wife's words when 
strenuous argument would have had no effect. This second Mrs Melbury 
was a placid woman who had been nurse to his child Grace after her 
mother’s death. Little Grace had clung to the nurse with much affection; 
and ultimately Melbury, in dread lest the only woman who cared for the 
girl should be induced to leave her, persuaded the mild Lucy to marry 
him. The arrangement - for it was little more - had worked satisfactorily 
enough; Grace had thriven, and Melbury had not repented. 

He returned to the spar-house and found Giles near at hand, to whom 
he explained the change of plan. ‘As she won’t arrive till five o’clock you 
can get your business very well over in time to receive her,’ said Melbury. 
‘The green gig will do for her; you’ll spin along quicker with that, and 
won’t be late upon the road. Her boxes can be called for by one of the 
waggons.’ 

Winterborne, knowing nothing of the timber-merchant’s restitutory 
aims, quietly thought this to be a kindly chance. Wishing, even more 
than her father, to dispatch his apple-tree business in the market before 
Grace’s arrival, he prepared to start at once. 

Melbury was careful that the turn-out should be seemly. The gig- 
wheels, for instance, were not always washed during winter-time before 
a journey, the muddy roads rendering that labour useless; but they were 
washed today. The harness was polished, and when the grey horse had 
been put in, and Winterborne was in his seat ready to start, Mr Melbury 
stepped out with a blacking-brush and with his own hands touched over 
the yellow hoofs of the animal. 

‘You see, Giles,’ he said as he blacked, ‘coming from a fashionable 
school she might feel shocked at the homeliness of home; and ’tis these 
little things that catch a dainty woman’s eye if they are neglected. We, 
living here alone, don’t notice how the whitey-brown creeps out of the 
earth over us; but she, fresh from a city - why, she’ll notice everything!’ 

‘That she will,’ said Giles. 

‘And scorn us if we don’t mind.’ 

‘Not scorn us.’ 

‘No, no, no ~ that’s only words. She’s too good a girl to do that. But 
when we consider what she knows, and what she has seen since she last 
saw us, ’tis as well to meet her views. Why, ’tis a year since she was in 
this old place, owing to her going abroad in the summer; and naturally 
we shall look small, just at first - ! only say just at first.’ 
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Mr Mclbury’s tone evinced a certain exultation in the very sense of that 
inferiority he affected to deplore; for this advanced and refined being, was 
she not his own all the time? Not so Giles; he felt doubtful. He looked at 
his clothes with misgiving; but said nothing. 

It was his custom during the planting season to carry a specimen apple- 
tree to market with him as an advertisement of what he dealt in. This had 
been tied across the gig; and mounting in front he drove away, the twigs 
nodding with each step of the horse. Melbury went indoors. Before the 
gig had passed out of sight Mr Melbury reappeared and shouted after ~ 

‘Here, Giles,* he said, breathlessly following with some wraps, ‘it may 
be very chilly tonight, and she may want something extra about her. And 
Giles,’ he added, when the young man put the horse in motion once 
more, ‘tell her that I should have come myself, but I had particular 
business with Mrs Charmond’s agent which prevented me. Don’t 
forget.’ 

He watched Winterborne out of sight under the boughs, where 
cobwebs glistened in the now clearing air, lengthening and shortening 
their shine like elastic needles; he saw the wood-pigeons rise as Giles 
drove past them; and said to himself with a jerk - a shape into which 
emotion with him often resolved itself - ‘There now, I hope the two will 
bring it to a point, and have done with it! ’Tis a pity to let such a girl 
throw herself away upon him ~ a thousand pities! . . . And yet ’tis my 
duty, for his father’s sake.’ 


♦ V * 


Winterborne sped on his way to Sherton Abbas without elation and 
without discomposure. Had he regarded his inner self spectacularly, as 
lovers arc now daily more wont to do, he might have felt pride in the 
discernment of a somewhat rare power in him - that of keeping not only 
judgement but emotion suspended in difficult cases. But he noted it 
not. 

Arrived at the entrance to a long flat lane, which had taken the spirit 
out of many a pedestrian in times when, with the majority, to travel 
meant to walk, he saw before him the trim figure of a young woman in 
pattens, journeying with that steadfast concentration which means 
purpose and not pleasure. He was soon near enough to see that she was 
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Marty South. Ohck, 
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click, dick went the pdtens; and she did not turn 


Yet she had seen him, and shrank from bewg overtaken by him thus, 
but as it was inevitable she braced herself up for his inspection by closing 
her lips so as to make her mouth quite unemotional, and by throwing an 
additional firmness into her tread. 

‘Why do you wear pattens, Marty? The turnpike is clean enough 
although the lanes arc muddy.’ 

‘They save my boots.’ 

‘But twelve miles in pattens - twill twist your feet off. Come, get up 
and ride with me.’ 

She hesitated, removed her pattens, knocked the gravel out of them 
against the wheel, and mounted in front of the nodding specimen apple- 
tree. She had so arranged her bonnet with a full border and trimmings 
that her lack of long hair did not much injure her appearance; though 
Giles of course saw that it was gone, and may have guessed her motive in 
parting with it; such sales, though infrequent, being not unheard-of in 
that locality. 

But nature’s adornment was still hard by ~ in fact, within two feet of 
him. In Marty’s basket was a brown-paper packet, and in the packet the 
chestnut locks which, by reason of the barber’s request for secrecy, she 
had not ventured to intrust to other hands. 

Giles asked, with some hesitation, how her father was getting on. 

He was better, she said; he would be able to work in a day or two; he 
would be quite well but for his craze about the tree falling on him. 

‘You know why 1 don’t ask for him so often as I might, I suppose?’ said 
Winterborne. ‘Or don’t you know?’ 

‘I think I do.’ 

‘Because of the houses?’ 

She nodded. 

‘Yes. I am afraid it may seem that my anxiety is about those houses 
which I should lose by his death, more than about him. Marty, I do feel 
anxious about the houses, since half my income depends upon them; but 
I do likewise care for him; and it almost seems wrong that houses should 
be leased for lives, so as to lead to such mixed feelings.’ 

‘After father’s death they will be Mrs Charmond’s?’ 

‘They’ll be hers.’ 

‘They are going to keep company with my hair,’ she thought. 

Thus talking they reached the ancient town of Sherton Abbas. By no 
pressure would she ride up the street with him. ‘That’s the right of 
another woman,’ she said with playful malice as she put on her pattens. 
*I wonder what you are thinking of! Thank you for the lift in that 
handsome gig. Good-bye.’ 

He blushed a little, shook his head at her, and drove on ahead into the 
streets; the churches, the abbey, and other medieval buildings on this 
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clear bright morning having the linear distinctness of architectural 
drawings, as if the original dream and vision of the conceiving master- 
mason were for a brief hour flashed down through the centuries to an 
unappreciative age. Giles saw their eloquent look on this day of transpar¬ 
ency, but could not construe it. He turned into the inn-yard. 

Marty, following the same track, marched promptly to the hair¬ 
dresser’s. Percomb was the chief of his trade in Sherton Abbas. He had 
the patronage of such county off-shoots as had been obliged to seek the 
shelter of small houses in that venerable town, of the local clergy, and so 
on; for some of whom he had made wigs, while others among them had 
compensated for neglecting him in their lifetime by patronizing him 
when they were dead, and letting him shave their corpses. On the strength 
of all this he had taken down his pole and called himself‘Perruquier to the 
aristocracy’. 

Nevertheless, this sort of support did not quite fill his children’s 
mouths, and they had to be filled. So behind his house there was a little 
yard, reached by a passage from the back street, and in that yard was a 
pole, and under the pole a shop of quite another description than the 
ornamental one in the front street. Here on Saturday nights from seven 
till ten he took an almost innumerable succession of twopences from the 
farm-labourers who flocked thither in crowds from the country. And 
thus he lived. 

Marty, of course, went to the front shop, and handed her packet to him 
silently. 

‘Thank you,’ said the barber quite joyfully. ‘I hardly expected it after 
what you said last night,’ 

She turned aside, while a tear welled up in each eye at this reminder. 

‘Nothing of what I told you,’ he whispered. ‘But I can trust you, I sec.’ 

She had now reached the end of this distressing business, and went 
listlessly along the street to attend to other errands. These occupied her 
till four o’clock, at which time she recrossed the market-place. It was 
impossible to avoid rediscovering Winterborne every time she passed that 
way, for standing, as he always did at this season of the year, with his 
specimen apple-tree in the midst, the boughs rose above the heads of the 
farmers, and brought a delightful suggestion of orchards into the heart of 
the town. 

When her eye fell upon him for the last time he was standing somewhat 
apart, holding the tree like an ensign, and looking on the ground instead 
of pushing his produce as he ought to have been doing. He was, in fact, 
not a very successful seller either of his trees or of his cider, his habit of 
speaking his mind when he spoke at all militating against this branch of 
his business. 

While she regarded him he lifted his eyes in a direction away from 
Marty, and his face kindled with recognition and surprise. She followed 
his gaze and saw walking across to him a flexible young creature in whom 
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she perceived the features of her she had known as Miss Grace Melbury, 
but now looking glorified and refined to much above her former level. 
Winterbornc» being fixed to the spot by his apple-tree, could not advance 
to meet her: he held out his spare hand with his hat in it, and with some 
embarrassment beheld her coming on tip-toe through the mud to the 
middle of the square where he stood. 

Miss Melbury, as Marty could see. had not been expected by Giles so 
early. Indeed, her father had named five o’clock as her probable time, for 
which reason that hour had been looming out all the day in his forward 
perspective like an important edifice on a dull plain. Now here she was 
come, he knew not how, and his arranged welcome stultified. 

His face became gloomy at her necessity for stepping into the road, 
and more still at the little look of shamefacedness she showed at having 
to perform the meeting with him under an apple-tree ten feet high in the 
middle of the market-place. Having had occasion to take off the new 
gloves she had bought to come home in she held out to him a hand 
graduating from pink at the tips of the fingers to white at the palm; and 
the reception formed a scene, with the tree over their heads, which was 
not by any means an ordinary one in town streets. 

The greeting in her looks and on her lips had a restrained shape, which 
perhaps was not unnatural. For true it was that Giles Winterbome, though 
well-attired and well-mannered for a yeoman, looked rough beside her. 
It had sometimes dimly occurred to him in his ruminating silences at 
Little Hintock, that external phenomena - such as the lowness or height 
or colour of a hat, the fold of a coat, the make of a boot, or the chance 
attitude of a limb at the instant of view - may have a great influence upon 
feminine opinion of a man’s worth, so frequently founded on non- 
essentials; but a certain causticity of mental tone towards himself and the 
world in generarhad prevented today, as always, any enthusiastic action 
on the strength of that reflection; and her momentary instinct of reserve 
at first sight of him was the penalty he paid for this laxness. 

He gave away the tree to a bystander as soon as he could find one who 
would accept the cumbersome gift, and the twain moved on towards the 
inn at which he had put up. Marty made as if to step forward for the 
pleasure of being recognized by Miss Melbury; but abruptly checking 
herself she glided behind a carrier’s van, saying dryly, ‘No; I bain’t wanted 
there’; and critically regarded Winterbome’s companion. 

It would have been difficult to describe Grace Melbury with precision, 
either then or at any time. Nay, from the highest point of view, to 
precisely describe a human being, the focus of a universe, how impossible! 
But apart from transcendentalism, there never probably lived a person 
who was in herself more completely a reductio ad ahsurdum of attempts to 
appraise a woman, even externally, by items of face and figure. 

Speaking generally it may be said that she was sometimes beautiful, at 
other times not beautiful, according to the state of her health and spirits. 
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In simple corporeal presentment she was of a fair and clear complexion, 
rather pale than pink, slim in build and elastic in movement. Her look 
expressed a tendency to wait for others’ thoughts before uttering her 
own; possibly also to wait for others’ deeds before her own doings. In her 
small, delicate mouth, which had hardly settled down to its matured 
curves, there was a gentleness that might hinder sufficient self-assertion 
for her own good. She had well-formed eyebrows which, had her portrait 
been painted, would probably have been done in Prout’s or Vandyke 
brown. 

There was nothing remarkable in her dress just now beyond a natural 
fitness, and a style that was recent for the streets of Sherton. But had it 
been quite striking it would have meant just as little. For there can be 
hardly anything less connected with a woman’s personality than drapery 
which she has neither designed, manufactured, cut, sewed, nor even seen, 
except by a glance of approval when told that such and such a shape and 
colour must be had because it has been decided by others as imperative at 
that particular time. 

What people therefore saw of her in a cursory vic'w was very little; in 
truth, mainly something that was not she. The woman herself was a 
conjectural creature who had little to do with the outlines presented to 
Sherton eyes; a shape in the gloom, whose true quality could only be 
approximated by putting together a movement now and a glance then, in 
that patient attention which nothing but watchful loving-kindness ever 
troubles itself to give. 

There was a little delay in their setting out from the town, and Marty 
South took advantage of it to hasten forward with the view of escaping 
them on the way, lest they should feel compelled to spoil their tete-a-tete 
by asking her to ride. She walked fast, and one-third of the journey was 
done, and the evening rapidly darkening, before she perceived any sign of 
them behind her. Then, while ascending a hill, she dimly saw their 
vehicle drawing near the lowest part of the incline, their heads slightly 
bent towards each other; drawn together, no doubt, by their souls; as the 
heads of a pair of horses w^ell in hand are drawn in by the rein. She walked 
still faster. 

But between these and herself there was a carriage, apparently a 
brougham, coming in the same direction, with lighted lamps. When it 
overtook her - which was not soon on account of her pace - the scene was 
much darker, and the lights glared in her eyes sufficiently to hide the 
details of the equipage. 

It occurred to Marty that she might take hold behind this carriage and 
so keep along with it, to save herself from the patronage of being 
overtaken and picked up for pity’s sake by the coming pair. Accordingly, 
as the carriage drew abreast of her in climbing the long ascent, she walked 
close to the wheels, the rays of the nearest lamp penetrating her very 
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pores. She had only just dropped behind when the carriage stopped, and 
to her surprise the coachman asked her, over his shoulder, if she would 
ride. What made the question more surprising was that it came in 
obedience to an order from the interior of the vehicle. 

Marty gladly assented, for she was weary, very weary, after working 
all night and keeping afoot all day. She mounted beside the coachman, 
wondering why this good fortune had happened to her. He was rather a 
great man in aspect, and she did not like to inquire of him for some time. 

At last she said, ‘Who has been so kind as to ask me to ride?’ 

‘Mrs Charmond,* replied her statuesque companion. 

Marty was stirred at the name, so closely connected with her last night’s 
experiences. ‘Is this her carriage?’ she whispered. 

‘Yes; she’s inside.’ 

Marty reflected, and perceived that Mrs Charmond must have recog¬ 
nized her plodding up the hill under the blaze of the lamp: recognized, 
probably, her stubbly poll (since she had kept away her face), and thought 
that those stubbles were the result of her own desire. 

Marty South was not so very far wrong. Inside the carriage a pair of 
deep eyes looked from a ripely handsome face, and though behind those 
deep eyes was a mind of unfathomed mysteries, beneath them there beat 
a heart capable of quick extempore warmth ~ a heart which could indeed 
be passionately and imprudently warm on certain occasions. At present, 
after recognizing the girl, she had acted on impulse, possibly feeling 
gratified at the denuded appearance which signified the success of her 
agent in obtaining what she had required. 

* ’Tis wonderful that she should ask ’ee,’ observed the majestic 
coachman presently. ‘I have never known her do it before, for as a rule she 
takes no interest in the village folk at all.’ 

Marty said no more, but occasionally turned her head to see if she 
could get a glimpse of the Olympian creature who, as the coachman had 
truly observed, hardly ever descended from her clouds into the Tempe- 
valc of the parishioners. But she could discern nothing of the lady. She 
also looked for Miss Melbury and Winterbome. The nose of their horse 
sometimes came quite near the back of Mrs Charmond’s carriage. But 
they never attempted to pass it till the latter conveyance turned towards 
the park gate, when they sped by. Here the carriage drew up that the gate 
might be opened; and in the momentary silence Marty heard a gentle oral 
sound, soft as a breeze. 

‘What’s that?’ she whispered. 

‘Mis’ess yawning.’ 

‘Why should she yawn?’ 

*Oh, because she’s been used to such wonderful good life, and finds it 
dull here. She’ll soon be off again on account of it.^ 

‘So rich and so powerful, and yet to yawn!’ the girl murmured. ‘Then 
things don’t fay with her any more than with we!’ 
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Marty now alighted; the lamp again shone upon her, and as the carriage 
rolled on a voice said to her from the interior, ‘Good night.’ 

‘Good night, ma’am,* said Marty, dropping a curtsey. But she had not 
been able to see the woman who began so greatly to interest her - the 
second person of her own sex who had operated strongly on her mind 
that day. 


♦ VI ♦ 


Meanwhile Winterborne and Grace Melbury had also undergone their 
little experiences. 

As he drove off with her out of the town the glances of people fell upon 
them, the younger thinking that Mr Winterborne was in a pleasant place, 
and wondering in what relation he stood towards her. Winterborne 
himself was unconscious of this. Occupied solely with the idea of having 
her in charge he did not notice much with outward eye. 

Their conversation was in briefest phrase for some time, Grace being 
somewhat disconcerted through not having understood till they were 
about to start that Giles was to be her sole conductor, in place of her 
father. When they had left Sherton Park and Castle nearly out of sight 
and were in the open country, he spoke. 

‘Don’t Brownley’s farm-buildings look strange to you, now they have 
been moved bodily from the hollow where the old ones stood to the top 
of the hill?’ 

She admitted that they did, though she should not have seen any 
difference in them if he had not pointed it out. 

‘They had a good crop of bitter-sweets; they couldn’t grind them all.’ 
He nodded towards an orchard where some heaps of apples had been left 
lying ever since the ingathering. 

She said ‘Yes’, but looking at another orchard. 

‘Why, you arc looking at John-apple trees! You know bitter-sweets - 
you used to well enough?’ 

‘I am afraid I have forgotten, and it is getting too dark to distinguish.’ 

Winterborne did not continue. It seemed as if the knowledge and 
interest's which had formerly moved Grace’s mind had quite died away 
from her. He wondered whether the special attributes of his image in the 
past had evaporated like these other things. 
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However that might be, the fact at present was merely this, that where 
he was seeing John-apples and farm-buildings she was beholding a much 
contrasting scene: a broad lawn in the fashionable suburb of a fast city, 
the evergreen leaves shining in the evening sun, amid which bounding 
girls, gracefully clad in artistic arrangements of blue, brown, red, and 
white, were playing at games with laughter and chat in all the pride of 
life, the notes of piano and harp trembling in the air from the open 
windows adjoining. Moreover they were girls - and this was a fact which 
Grace Melbury s delicate femininity could not lose sight of - whose 
parents Giles would have addressed with a deferential Sir or Madam. 
Beside this visioned scene the homely farmsteads did not quite hold their 
own from her present twenty-year point of survey. For all his woodland 
sequestration Giles knew the primitive simplicity of the subject he had 
started, and now sounded a deeper note. 

‘ ’Twas very odd what we said to each other years ago; I often think of 
it. I mean our saying that if we still liked each other when you were 
twenty and I twenty-five, we*d 

‘It was child’s tattle.’ 

‘H’m?’ said Giles suddenly. 

‘I mean we were young,’ said she more considerately. That abrupt 
manner of his in making inquiries reminded her that he was unaltered. 

‘Yes ... I beg your pardon, Miss Melbury; your father sent me to meet 
you today.’ 

‘I know it. and I am glad of it,’ And she looked at him affectionately. 

He seemed satisfied with her and went on - ‘At that time you were 
sitting beside me at the back of your father’s covered car when we were 
coming home from gipsying, all the party being squeezed in together as 
tight as sheep in an auction-pen. It got darker and darker and I said - I 
forget the exact words - but I put my arm round your waist, and there 
you let it stay till your father, sitting in front, suddenly stopped telling 
his story to Farmer Bollen, to light his pipe. The flash shone into the car, 
and showed us all up distinctly; my arm flew from your waist like 
lightning, yet not so quickly but that some of ’em had seen and laughed 
at us. Yet your father, to our amazement, instead of being angry, was 
mild as milk, and seemed quite pleased. Have you forgot all that, or 
haven’t you?’ 

She owned that she remembered it very well, now that he mentioned 
the circumstances. ‘But I must have been in short frocks,’ she said slyly. 

‘Come now, Miss Melbury, that won’t do! Short frocks indeed! You 
know better as well as I.’ 

Grace thereupon declared that she would not argue with an old friend 
she valued so highly as she valued him, but if it were as he said, then she 
was virtually no less than an old woman now, so far did the time seem 
removed from her present. 

‘But old feelings come to life again in some people,’ she added softly. 
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‘And in others they have never died!’ said he. 

‘Ah - they are Love’s very ownest and best, I suppose! I don’t pretend 
to rank so high as they.’ 

‘It’s not a they - it’s a he.* 

Grace sighed. ‘Shall I tell you all about Brighton or Cheltenham, or 
places on the Continent that 1 visited last summer?’ she said. 

‘With all my heart.’ 

She then described places and persons, avoiding, however, what he 
most wished to hear ~ everything specially appertaining to her own inner 
existence. When she had done she said gaily, ‘Now do you tell me in 
return what has happened in Hintock since I have been away.’ 

‘Anything to keep the conversation away from her and me,’ said Giles 
within him. 

It was true; cultivation had so far advanced in the soil of Miss Melbury’s 
mind as to lead her to talk of anything save of that she knew well, and had 
the greatest interest in developing: herself. She had fallen from the good 
old Hintock ways. 

He had not proceeded far with his somewhat bald narration when they 
drew near a carriage that had been preceding them for some time in the 
dusk. Miss Melbury inquired if he knew whose carriage it was. 

Winterbomc, although he had seen it, had not taken it into account. 
On examination he said it was Mrs Charmond’s. 

Grace watched the vehicle and its easy roll, and seemed to feel more 
nearly akin to it than to the one she was in. 

‘Pooh ~ we can polish off the mileage as well as they, come to that,’ 
said Winterborne, reading her mind; and rising to emulation at what it 
bespoke he whipped on the horse. This it was which had brought the 
nose of Mr Melbury’s grey close to the back of Mrs Charmond’s much 
eclipsing vehicle. 

‘TTicre’s Marty South sitting up with the coachman,’ said he. discerning 
her by her dress. 

‘Ah, poor Marty! I must ask her to come to see me this very evening. 
How does she happen to be riding there?’ 

‘I don’t know. It is very singular.* 

Thus these people with converging destinies went along the road 
together, till the track of the carriage and that of Winterborne parted, and 
he turned into Little Hintock, where almost the first house was the 
timber-merchant’s. Pencils of light streamed out of the windows suffi¬ 
ciently to show the white laurustinus flowers, and glance against the 
polished leaves of laurel. The interior of the rooms could be seen 
distinctly, warmed up by the fire-flames, which in the parlour were 
reflected from picture and book-case, and in the kitchen from the utensils 
and wilre. 

‘Let us look at the dear place for a moment before we call them,’ she 
said. 
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In the kitchen dinner was preparing; for though Melbury dined at one 
o'clock at other times today the meal had been kept back for Grace. A 
rickety old spit was in motion, its end being fixed in the fire-dog, and the 
whole kept going by means of a cord conveyed over pulleys along tlie 
ceiling to a large stone suspended in a corner of the room. Old Grammer 
Oliver came and wound it up with a rattle like that of a mill. 

In the parlour a colossal shade of Mrs Melbury’s head fell on the wall 
and ceiling; but before the girl had regarded this room many moments 
their presence was discovered, and her father and stepmother came out to 
welcome her. 

The character of the Melbury family was of that kind which evinces 
some shyness in showing strong emotion among each other; a trait 
frequent in rural households, and one curiously inverse to most of the 
peculiarities distinguishing villagers from the people of towns. Thus 
hiding their warmer feelings under commonplace talk all round, Grace s 
reception produced no extraordinary demonstrations. But that more was 
felt than was enacted appeared from the fact that her father, in taking her 
indoors, quite forgot the presence of Giles without, as did also Grace 
herself. 

He said nothing; but took the gig round to the yard and called out from 
the spar-house the man who attended to these matters when there was no 
conversation among the spar-makers to particularly engage him. Winter- 
borne then returned to the door with the intention of entering the 
house. 

The family had gone into the parlour, and were still absorbed in 
themselves. The fire was as before the only light, and it irradiated Grace’s 
face and hands so as to make them look wondrously smooth and fair 
beside those of the two elders; shining also through the loose hair about 
her temples as sunlight through a brake. Her father was surveying her in 
a dazed conjecture, so much had she developed and progressed in manner 
and in stature since he last had set eyes on her. 

Observing these things Winterbomc remained dubious by the door, 
mechanically tracing with his fingers certain timeworn letters carved in 
the jambs - initials of bygone generations of householders who had lived 
and died there. 

No, he declared to himself, he would not enter and join the family; 
they had forgotten him, and it was enough for today that he had brought 
her home. Still, he was a little surprised that her father’s eagerness to send 
him for Grace should have resulted in such indifference as this. 

He walked softly away into the lane towards his own house, looking 
back when he reached the turning from which he could get a last glimpse 
of the timber-merchant’s roof. He hazarded guesses as to what Grace was 
saying just at that moment, and murmured, with some self-derision, 
‘nothing about me!’ He looked also in the other direction, and saw against 
the sky the ^hatched hip and solitary chimney of Marty’s cottage, and 
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thought of her too, struggling bravely along under that humble shelter, 
among her spar-gads and pots and skimmers. 

At the timber-merchant s, in the meantime, conversation flowed; and 
as Giles Winterbome had rightly enough deemed, on subjects in which he 
had no share. Among the excluding matters there was, as chief, the effect 
upon Mr Melbury of the womanly mien and manners of his daughter, 
which took him so much unawares that it thrust back the image of 
her conductor homeward into quite the obscurest cellarage of his 
brain. 

Another was his interview with Mrs Charmond s agent that morning, 
at which the lady herself had been present for a few minutes. Melbury 
had purchased some standing timber from her a long time before, and 
now that the date had come for felling it he was left to pursue almost his 
own course. This is what the household were actually talking of during 
Giles’s cogitation without. 

‘So thoroughly does she trust me,’ said Melbury, ‘that I might fell, top, 
or lop, on my own judgement, any stick o’ timber whatever in her wood, 
and fix the price o’t, and settle the matter. But name it all, I wouldn’t do 
such a thing. However, it may be useful to have this good understanding 
with her ... I wish she took more interest in the place and stayed here all 
the year round.’ 

‘I am afraid ’tis not her regard for you, but her dislike of Hintock, that 
makes her so easy about the trees,’ said Mrs Melbury. 

When dinner was over Grace took a candle and began to ramble 
pleasurably through the rooms of her old home, from which she had 
latterly become well-nigh an alien. Each nook and each object revived a 
memory, and simultaneously modified it. The chambers seemed lower 
than they had appeared on any previous occasion of her return, the 
surfaces of both walls and ceilings standing in such near relations to the 
eye that it could not avoid taking microscopic note of their irregularities 
and old fashion. Her own bedroom wore at once a look more familiar 
than when she had left it, and yet a face estranged. The world of little 
things therein gazed at her in helpless stationariness, as though they had 
tried and been unable to make any progress without her presence. Over 
the place where her candle had been accustomed to stand, when she had 
used to read in bed till the midnight hour, there was still the brown spot 
of smoke. She did not know that her father had taken especial care to 
keep it from being cleaned off. 

Having concluded her perambulation of this now uselessly commodious 
edifice, Grace began to feel that she had come a long journey since the 
morning; and when her father had been up himself, as well as his wife, 
to see that her room was comfortable and the fire burning, she prepared 
to retire for the night. 

No sooner, however, had she extinguished her candle than her 
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momentary sleepiness took itself off, and she wished she had stayed up 
longer. She amused herself by listening to the old familiar noises that she 
could hear to be still going on downstairs, and by looking towards the 
window as she lay. The blind had been drawn up as she used to have it 
when a girl, and she could just discern the dim tree-tops against the sky 
on the neighbouring hill. Beneath this meeting-line of light and shade 
nothing was visible save one solitary point of light, which blinked as the 
tree-twigs moved to and fro before its beams. 

From its position it seemed to radiate from the window of a house on 
the hill-side, The house had been empty when she was last at home, and 
she wondered who inhabited the place now. 

Her conjectures, however, were not intently carried on, and she was 
watching the light quite idly when it gradually changed colour, and at 
length shone blue as sapphire. Thus it remained several minutes, and then 
it passed through violet to red. 

Her curiosity was so widely awakened by the phenomenon that she sat 
up in bed, and stared steadily at the shine. An appearance of this sort, 
sufficient to excite attention anywhere, was no less than a marvel in 
Hintock, as Grace had known the hamlet. Almost every diurnal and 
ncKtumal effect in that woodland place had hitherto been the direct result 
of the regular terrestrial roll which produced the season s changes; but 
here was something dissociated from these normal sequences, and foreign 
to local knowledge. 

It was about this moment that Grace heard the household below 
preparing to retire, the most emphatic noise in the proceeding being that 
of her father bolting the doors. Then the stairs creaked, and her father 
and mother passed her chamber. The last to come was Grammer Oliver. 

Grace slid out of bed, ran across the room, and lifting the latch said, 
*I am not asleep, Grammer. Come in and talk to me.’ 

Before the old woman had entered Grace was again under the 
bedclothes. Grammer set down her candlestick, and seated herself on the 
edge of Miss Mclbury s coverlet. 

*I want you to tel! me what light that is I see on the hill-side,’ said 
Grace. 

Mrs Oliver looked across, ‘Oh, that,* she said, ‘is from the young 
doctor’s. He’s often doing things of that sort. Perhaps you don’t know 
that we’ve a doctor living here now - Mr Fitzpiers by name?’ 

Grace admitted that she had not heard of him. 

‘Well, then, miss, he’s come here to get up a practice. Though he 
belongs to the oldest, ancientest family in the country, he’s stooped to 
make hisself useful like any common man. I know him very well, through 
going there to help ’em scrub sometimes, which your father said I might 
do if I wanted to in my spare time. Being a bachelor-man he’vc only 
lodgings. O yes, I know him very well. Sometimes he’ll talk to me as if 
I were his own mother.’ 
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‘Indeed.’ 

‘Yes. “Grammer,” he said one day when I asked him why he came here 
where there’s hardly anybody living, “I’ll tell you why I came here, I 
took a map, and I marked on it where Dr Jones’s practice ends to the 
north of this district, and where Mr Taylor’s ends on the south, and little 
Jemmy Green’s on the east, and somebody else’s to the west. Then I took 
a pair of compasses, and found the exact middle of the country that was 
left between these bounds, and that middle was Little Hinttxrk; so here I 
am.’’ . . . But, Lord, there: poor young man!’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He said, “Grammer Oliver, I’ve been here three months, and although 
there are a good many people in the Hintocks and the villages round, and 
a scattered practice is often a very good one. I don’t seem to get many 
patients; and I’m not rich. And there’s no society at all; and I’m pretty 
near melancholy mad,’’ he said, with a great yawn. “I should be quite if 
it were not for my books, and my lab - laboratory, and what not. 
Grammer, I was made for higher things!’’ And then he’d yawn and yawn 
again.’ 

‘Was he really made for higher things, do you think? Is he clever?’ 

‘Well, no. How can he be clever? He may be able to jine up a broken 
man or woman after a fashion, and put his finger upon an ache if you tell 
him nearly where ’tis; but these young men - they should live to my time 
of life, and then they’d see how clever they were at five-and-twenty! And 
yet he’s a projick, a real projick, and says the oddest of rozums. “Ah, 
Grammer,’’ he said at another time, “let me tell you that Everything is 
Nothing. There’s only Me and Not Me in the whole world.’’ And he told 
me that no man’s hands could help what they did, any more than the 
hands of a clock . . . Yes, he’s a man of strange meditations, and his eyes 
seem to see as far as the north star.’ 

‘He will soon go away, no doubt.’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

Grace did not say ‘Why?’ and Grammer hesitated. At last she went on, 
‘Don’t tell your father or mother, miss, if I let you know a secret?’ 

Grace gave the required promise. 

‘Well, he talks of buying me; so he won’t go away just yet.’ 

‘Buying you - how?’ 

‘Not my soul ~ my body, when I’m dead! One day when I was there 
cleaning, he said, “Grammer, you’ve a large brain ~ a very large organ of 
brain,’’ he said. “A woman’s is usually four ounces less than a man’s; but 
yours is man’s size.’’ Well, then ~ hee, hec! - after he’d flattered me a bit 
like that, he said he’d give me ten pounds to have my head as a natomy 
after my death. Well, knowing I’d no chick nor chicl left, and nobody 
with any interest in me, I thought, faith, if I can be of any use to my 
fellow-creatures after I’m gone they are welcome to me; so I said I’d think 
it over, and would most likely agree and take the ten pounds. Now this 
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is a secret, miss, between us two. The money would be very useful to me; 
and I see no harm in it/ 

‘Of course there’s no harm. But O, Grammer - how can you think to 
do it? I wish you hadn’t told me.’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t ~ if you don’t like to know it, miss. But you needn’t 
mind. Lord, hec! hec! I shall keep him waiting many a year yet, bless ye!* 

‘I hope you will, I am sure.’ 

The girl thereupon fell into such deep reflection that conversation 
languished, and Grammer Oliver taking her candle wished Miss Melbury 
good night. 

The latter’s eyes rested on the distant glimmer, around which she 
allowed her reasoning fancy to play in vague eddies that shaped the doings 
of the philosopher behind that light on the lines of intelligence just 
received. It was strange to her to come back from the world to Little 
Hintock and find in one of its nooks, like a tropical plant in a hedgerow, 
a nucleus of advanced ideas and practices which had nothing in common 
with the life around. Chemical experiments, anatomical projects, and 
metaphysical conceptions had found a strange home here. 

Thus she remained thinking, the imagined pursuits of the man behind 
the light intermingling with conjectural sketches of his personality; till 
her eyelids fell together with their own heaviness, and she slept. 


♦ VII ♦ 


Kaleidoscopic dreams of a weird alchemist-surgeon, Grammer Oliver’s 
skeleton, and the face of Giles Winterbome, brought Grace Melbury to 
the morning of the next day. It was fine. A north wind was blowing - 
that not unacceptable compromise between the atmospheric cutlery of the 
eastern blast and the spongy gales of the west quarter. She looked from 
her window in the direction of the light of the previous evening, and 
could just discern through the trees the shape of the surgeon’s house. 
Somehow, in the broad, practical daylight, that unknown and lonely 
gentleman seemed to be shorn of much of the interest which had invested 
his personality and pursuits in the hours of darkness, and as Grace’s 
dressing proceeded he faded from her mind. 

Meanwhile Winterbome, though half-assured of her father’s favour, 
was rendered a little restless by Miss Melbury’s own behaviour. Despite 
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his shy self-control he could not help looking continually from his own 
door towards the timber-merchant’s, in the probability of somebody’s 
emergence therefrom. 

His attention was at length justified by the appearance of two figures, 
that of Mr Melbury himself, and Grace beside him. They stepped out in 
a direction towards the densest quarter of the wood, and Winterbome 
walked contemplatively behind them till all three were soon under the 
trees. 

Although the time of bare boughs had now set in there were sheltered 
hollows amid the Hintock plantations and copses in which a more tardy 
leave-taking than on windy summits was the rule with the foliage. This 
caused here and there an apparent mixture of the seasons; so that in some 
of the dells they passed by holly-berries in full red growing beside oak 
and hazel whose leaves were as yet not far removed from green, and 
brambles whose verdure was rich and deep as in the month of August. To 
Grace these well-known peculiarities were as an old painting restored. 

Now could be beheld that change from the handsome to the curious 
which the features of a wood undergo at the ingress of the winter 
months. Angles were taking the place of curves, and reticulations of 
surfaces ~ a change constituting a sudden lapse from the ornate to the 
primitive on Nature’s canvas, and comparable to a retrogressive step from 
the art of an advanced school of painting to that of the Pacific Islander. 

Winterbome followed and kept his eye upon the two figures as they 
threaded their way through these sylvan masses. Mr Melbury’s long legs, 
his gaiters drawn in to the bone at the ankles, his slight stoop, his habit 
of getting lost in thought and arousing himself with an exclamation of 
‘Hah!’ accompanied with an upward jerk of the head, composed a 
personage recognizable by his neighbours as far as he could be seen. It 
seemed as if the squirrels and birds knew him. One of the former would 
occasionally run from the path to hide behind the arm of some tree, 
which the little animal carefully edged round pari passu with Melbury and 
his daughter’s movement onward, assuming a mock manner as though he 
were saying, ‘Ho, ho! you are only a timber-merchant, and carry no gun!’ 

They went noiselessly over mats of starry moss, rustled through 
interspersed tracts of leaves, skirted trunks with spreading roots whose 
mossed rinds made them like hands wearing green gloves; elbowed old 
elms and ashes with great forks, in which stood pools of water that 
overflowed on rainy days and ran down their stems in green cascades. On 
older trees still than these huge lobes of fungi grew like lungs. Here, as 
everywhere, the Unfulfilled Intention, which makes life what it is, was 
as obvious as it could be among the depraved crowds of a city slum. The 
leaf was deformed, the curve was crippled, the taper was interrupted; the 
lichen ate the vigour of the stalk, and the ivy slowly strangled to death the 
promising sapling. 

They dived amid beeches under which nothing grew, the younger 
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boughs still retaining their hectic leaves, that rustled in the breeze with a 
sound almost metallic, like the sheet-iron foliage of the fabled Jamvid 
wood. Some flecks of white in Grace’s drapery had enabled Giles to keep 
her and her father in view till this time; but now he lost sight of them and 
was obliged to follow by car ~ no difficult matter, for on the line of their 
course every wood-pigeon rose from its perch with a continued clash, 
dashing its wings against the branches with well-nigh force enough to 
break every quill. By taking the track of this noise he soon came to a stile. 

Was it worth while to go further? He examined the doughy soil at the 
foot of the stile, and saw amongst the large sole-and-heel tracks an 
impression of a slighter kind from a boot that was obviously not local. 
The mud-picture was enough to make him swing himself over and 
proceed. 

The character of the woodland now changed. The bases of the smaller 
trees were nibbled bare by rabbits, and at divers points heaps of fresh- 
made chips, and the newly cut stool of a tree, stared white through the 
undergrowth. There had been a large fall of timber this year, which 
explained the meaning of some sounds that soon reached him. 

A voice was shouting intermittently in a sort of human bark, reminding 
Giles that there was a sale of trees and faggots that very day. Melbury 
would naturally be present. Winterborne decided that he himself wanted 
a few faggots, and entered upon the scene. 

A large group of buyers stood round the auctioneer, or followed him 
when, between his pauses, he wandered on from one lot of plantation 
produce to another, like some philosopher of the Peripatetic school 
delivering his lectures in the shady groves of the Lyceum. His companions 
were timber-dealers, yeomen, farmers, villagers, and others; mostly 
woodland men, who on that account could afford to be curious in their 
walking-sticks, which consequently exhibited various monstrosities of 
vegetation, the chief being corkscrew shapes in black and white thorn, 
brought to that pattern by the slow torture of an encircling woodbine 
during their growth, as the Chinese have been said to mould human 
beings into grotesque toys by continued compression in infancy. Two 
women wearing men’s jackets on their gowns conducted in the rear of the 
halting procession a pony-cart containing bread and cheese, with a barrel 
of strong ale for the select, and cider in milking-pails into which anybody 
dipped who chose. 

The auctioneer adjusted himself to circumstances by using his walking- 
stick as a hammer, and knocked down the lot on any convenient object 
that took his fancy, such as the crown of a little boy’s head, or the 
shoulders of a bystander who had no business there except to taste the 
brew; a proceeding which would have been deemed humorous but for the 
air of stern rigidity which the auctioneer’s face preserved, tending to 
show that the eccentricity was a result of that absence of mind which is 
engendered by the press of affairs, and no freak of fancy at all. 
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Mr Melbury stood slightly apart from the rest of the Peripatetics, and 
Grace beside him, clinging closely to his arm; her modern attire looking 
almost odd where everything else was old-fashioned, and throwing over 
the familiar garniture of the trees a homeliness that seemed to demand 
improvement by the addition of a few contemporary novelties also. Grace 
seemed to regard the selling with the interest which attaches to memories 
revived after an interval of obliviousness. 

Winterborne went and stood close to them; the timber-merchant spoke, 
and continued his buying; Grace merely smiled. To justify his presence 
there Winterborne began bidding for timber and faggots that he did not 
want, pursuing the occupation in an abstracted mood in which the 
auctioneer s voice seemed to become one of the natural sounds of the 
woodland. 

A few flakes of snow descended, at the sight of which a robin, alarmed 
at these signs of imminent winter, and seeing that no offence was meant 
by the human invasion, came and perched on the tip of the faggots that 
were being sold, and looked into the auctioneer’s face whilst waiting for 
some chance crumb from the bread-basket. Standing a little behind Grace, 
Winterborne observed how one flake would sail downward and settle on 
a curl of her hair, and how another would choose her shoulder, and 
another the edge of her bonnet, which took up so much of his attention 
that his biddings proceeded incoherently; and when the auctioneer said 
every now and then, with a nod towards him, ‘Yours, Mr Winterborne,’ 
he had no idea whether he had bought faggots, poles or log-wood. 

He regretted that her father should show such inequalities of tempera¬ 
ment as to keep Grace tightly on his arm today, when he had quite lately 
seemed anxious to recognize their betrothal as a fact. And thus musing, 
and joining in no conversation with other buyers except when directly 
addressed, he followed the assemblage hither and thither till the end of 
the auction, when Giles for the first time realized what his purchases had 
been. Hundreds of faggots, and divers lots of timber, had been set down 
to him, when all he had required had been a few bundles of spray for his 
man Robert Creedle’s use in baking and lighting fires. 

Business being over, he turned to speak to the timber-merchant. But 
Melbury’s manner was short and distant; and Grace too looked vexed and 
reproachful. Winterborne then discovered that he had been unwittingly 
bidding against her father, and picking up his favourite lots in spite of 
him. With a very few words they left the spot, and pursued their way 
homeward. 

Giles was extremely blank at what he had done, and remained standing 
under the trees, all the other men having strayed silently away. He saw 
Melbury and his daughter pass down a glade without looking back. While 
they moved slowly through it a lady appeared on horseback in the middle 
distance, the line of her progress converging upon that of Melbury’s. 
They met, Melbury took off his hat, and she reined in her horse. A 
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conversation was evidently in progress between Grace and her father and 
this equestrian, in whom he was almost sure that he recognized Mrs 
Charmond, less by her outline than by the livery of the groom who had 
halted some yards off. 

The interlocutors did not part till after a prolonged pause, during 
which much seemed to be said. When Melbury and Grace resumed their 
walk it was with something of a lighter tread than before. 

Winterbome pursued his own course homeward. He was unwilling to 
let coldness grow up between himself and the Melburys for any trivial 
reason, and in the evening he went to their house. On drawing near the 
gate his attention was attracted by the sight of one of the bedrooms 
blinking into a state of illumination. In it stood Grace lighting several 
candles, her right hand elevating the taper, her left hand on her bosom, 
her face thoughtfully fixed on each wick as it kindled, as if she saw in 
every flame s growth the rise of a life to maturity. He wondered what 
such unusual brilliancy could mean tonight. 

On getting indoors he found her father and step-mother in a state of 
suppressed excitement which he could not comprehend. 

*I am sorry about my biddings today,* said Giles. ‘I don’t know what 
I was doing. I have come to say that any of the lots you may require are 
yours.’ 

‘Oh, never mind ~ never mind,’ replied the timber-merchant with a 
slight wave of his hand. ‘I have so much else to think of that I nearly had 
forgot it. Just now, too, there are matters of a different kind from trade 
to attend to, so don’t let it concern ’ee.’ 

As the timber-merchant spoke, as it were, down to him, from a higher 
plane than his own, Giles turned to Mrs Melbury. 

‘Grace is going to the House tomorrow,’ she said quietly. ‘She is 
looking out her things now. I dare say she is wanting me this minute to 
assit her.’ Thereupon Mrs Melbury left the room. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the independent personality of the 
tongue now and then. Mr Melbury knew that his words had been a sort 
of boast. He decried boasting, particularly to Giles; yet whenever the 
subject was Grace his judgement resigned the ministry of speech in spite 
of him. 

Winterbome felt surprise, pleasure, and also a little apprehension at the 
news. He repeated Mrs Melbury’s words. 

‘Yes,’ said paternal pride, not sorry to have dragged out of him what he 
could not in any circumstances have kept in. ‘Coming home from the 
woods this afternoon we met Mrs Charmond out for a ride. She spoke to 
me on a little matter of business, and then got acquainted with Grace. 
’Twas wonderful how she took to Grace in a few minutes; that freemasonry 
of education made ’em close at once. Naturally enough she was amazed 
that such an article - ha - ha! - could come out of my house. At last it led 
on to Mis’ess Grace being asked to the House. So she’s busy hunting up 
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her frills and furbelows to go in.’ As Giles remained in thought without 
responding, Melbury continued: ‘But I’ll call her downstairs.’ 

‘No, no; don’t do that, since she’s busy,’ said Winterbome. 

Melbury, feeling from the young man’s manner that his own talk had 
been too much at Giles and too little to him, repented at once. His face 
changed and he said, in lower tones, with an effort: ‘She’s yours, Giles, 
as far as I am concerned.’ 

‘Thanks - my best thanks, sir. But I think since it is all right between 
us about the biddings, that I’ll not interrupt her now. I’ll step homeward, 
and call another time.’ 

On leaving the house he looked up at the bedroom again. Grace, 
surrounded by a sufficient number of candles to answer all purposes of 
self-criticism, was standing before a cheval glass that her father had lately 
bought expressly for her use; she was bonneted, cloaked, and gloved, and 
glanced over her shoulder into the mirror, estimating her aspect. Her face 
was lit with the natural elation of a young girl hoping to inaugurate on 
the morrow an intimate acquaintance with a new, interesting, and 
influential friend. 


* VIII ♦ 


The inspiriting appointment which had led Grace Melbury to indulge in 
a six-candle illumination for the arrangement of her attire carried her 
over the ground the next morning with a springy tread. Her sense of 
being properly appreciated on her own native soil charged her heart with 
expansive gratitude. She moved along, a vessel of emotion, going to 
empty itself on she knew not what. 

Twenty minutes’ walking through copses, over a stile, and along an 
upland lawn, brought her to the verge of a deep glen, in which Hintock 
House appeared immediately beneath her eye. To describe it as standing 
in a hollow would not express the situation of the manor-house; it stood 
in a hole. But the hole was full of beauty. From the spot which Grace had 
reached a stone could easily have been thrown over or into the birds’- 
nested chimneys of the mansion. Its walls were surmounted by a 
battlemented parapet; but the grey lead roofs were quite visible behind it, 
with their gutters, laps, rolls, and skylights, together with letterings and 
shoe-patterns cut by idlers thereon. 
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The front of the house was an ordinary manorial presentation of 
Elizabethan windows, mullioned and hooded, worked in rich snuff- 
coloured freestone from Ham-hill quarries. The ashlar of the walls, 
where not overgrown with ivy and other creepers, was coated with lichen 
of every shade, intensifying its luxuriance with its nearness to the ground 
till, below the plinth, it merged in moss. 

Above the house to the back was a dense plantation, the roots of whose 
trees were above the level of the chimneys. The corresponding high 
ground on which Grace stood was richly grassed, with only an old tree 
here and there. A few sheep lay about, which as they ruminated looked 
quietly into the bedroom windows. 

The situation of the house, prejudicial to humanity, was a stimulus to 
vegetation, on which account an endless shearing of the heavy-armed ivy 
went on, and a continual lopping of trees and shrubs. It was an edifice 
built in times when human constitutions were damp-proof, when shelter 
from the boisterous was all that men thought of in choosing a dwelling- 
place, the insidious being beneath their notice; and its hollow site was an 
ocular reminder by its unfitness for modem lives of the fragility to which 
these have declined. 

The highest architectural cunning could have done nothing to make 
Little Hintock House dry and salubrious; and ruthless ignorance could 
have done little to make it unpicturesque. It was vegetable nature’s own 
home; a spot to inspire the painter and poet of still life - if they did not 
suffer too much from the relaxing atmosphere - and to draw groans from 
the gregariously disposed. 

Grace descended the green escarpment by a zigzag path into the drive, 
which swept round beneath the slope. The exterior of the house had been 
familiar to her from her childhood but she had never been inside, and the 
first step to knowing an old thing in a new way was a lively experience. 

It was with a little flutter that she was shown in, but she recollected that 
Mrs Charmond would probably be alone. Up to a few days before this 
time that lady had been accompanied in her comings, stayings, and 
goings by a relative, believed to be her aunt; latterly, however, the two 
had separated, owing, it was supposed, to a quarrel; and Mrs Charmond 
had been left desolate. Being presumably a woman who did not care for 
solitude this deprivation might account for her sudden interest in Grace. 

Mrs Charmond was at the end of a gallery opening from the hall when 
Miss Melbury was announced, and saw her through the glass doors 
between them. She came forward with a smile on her face, and told the 
young girl it was good of her to come. 

‘Ah! you have noticed those,’ she said, seeing that Grace’s eyes were 
attracted by some curious objects against the walls. ‘They are man-traps. 
My husband was a connoisseur in man-traps and spring-guns and such 
articles, collecting them from all his neighbours. He knew the histories 
of all these - which gin had broken a man’s leg, which gun had killed a 
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man, I don’t like them here; but Tve never yet given directions for them 
to be taken away.’ She added playfully, ‘Man-traps are of rather ominous 
significance where a person of our sex lives, are they not?’ 

Grace was bound to smile; but that side of womanliness was one which 
her inexperience felt no great zest in contemplating. 

They are interesting, no doubt, as relics of a barbarous time happily 
past,’ she said, looking thoughtfully at the varied designs of the 
instruments. 

‘Well, we must not take them too seriously,’ said Mrs Charmond with 
an indolent turn of her head, and they moved on inwards. 

When she had shown her visitor different articles in cabinets that she 
deemed likely to interest her, some tapestries, wood carvings, ivories, 
miniatures, and so on - always with a mien of listlessness which might 
either have been constitutional, or partly owing to the situation of the 
place - they sat down to an early cup of tea. 

‘Will you pour it out, please? Do,’ she said, leaning back in her chair, 
and placing her hand above her forehead, while her almond eyes - those 
long eyes so common to the angelic legions of early Italian art - became 
longer, and her voice more languishing. She showed that oblique- 
mannered softness which is perhaps seen oftenest in women of darker 
complexion and more lymphatic temperament than Mrs Charmond’s; 
women who lingeringly smile their meanings to men rather than speak 
them, who inveigle rather than prompt, and take advantage of currents 
rather than steer. 

‘I am the most inactive woman when I am here,’ she said, i think 
sometimes I was born to live and do nothing, nothing, nothing but float 
about, as we fancy we do sometimes in dreams. But that cannot be really 
my destiny, and I must struggle against such fancies.’ 

‘I am so sorry you do not enjoy exertion - it is quite sad! I wish I could 
tend you and make you very happy.’ 

There was always something so sympathetic, so responsive in Grace’s 
voice, that it impelled people to overstep their customary reservations in 
talking to her. ‘It is tender and kind of you to feel that!’ said Mrs 
Charmond. ‘Perhaps I have given you the notion that my languor is more 
than it really is. But this place oppresses me, and I have a plan of going 
abroad a good deal. I used to go with a relation, but that arrangement has 
dropped through.* 

Regarding Grace with a final glance of criticism she seemed to make up 
her mind to consider the young girl satisfactory, and continued: 

‘Now, I am often impelled to record my impressions of times and 
places. I have often thought of writing a new Sentimental Journey, But I 
cannot find energy enough to do it alone. When I am at different places 
in the south of Europe I feel a crowd of ideas and fancies thronging upon 
me continually; but to unfold writing materials, take up a cold steel pen, 
and put these impressions down systematically on cold smooth paper -* 
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that I cannot do. So I have thought that if I always could have somebody 
at my elbow with whom I am in sympathy, I might dictate any ideas that 
come into my head. And directly I had made your acquaintance the other 
day it struck me that you would suit me so well. Would you like to 
undertake it? You might read to me, too, if desirable. Will you think it 
over, and ask your parents if they are willing?’ 

‘O yes,’ said Grace. ‘I am almost sure they would be very glad.’ 

‘You are so accomplished, I hear; I should be quite honoured by such 
intellectual company.’ 

Grace, modestly blushing, deprecated any such idea. 

‘Do you keep up your lucubrations at Little Hintock?’ the lady went 
on. 

‘O no . . . Lucubrations are not unknown at Little Hintock; but they 
are not carried on by me.’ 

‘What ~ another student in that retreat?’ 

‘There is a surgeon lately come, and I have heard that he reads a great 
deal - I see his light sometimes through the trees late at night.’ 

‘O yes ~ a doctor ~ I believe I was told of him. It is a strange place for 
him to settle in.’ 

‘It is a convenient centre for a practice, they say. But he does not confine 
his studies to medicine, it seems. He investigates theology, and meta¬ 
physics and all sorts of subjects.’ 

‘What is his name?’ 

‘Fitzpiers. He represents a very old family, I believe, the Fitzpierses of 
Oakbury-Fitzpiers - not a great many miles from here.’ 

*I am not sufficiently local to know the history of the family. I was 
never in the county till my husband brought me here.’ 

Mrs Charmond did not care to pursue this line of investigation. 
Whatever mysterious merit might attach to family antiquity, it was one 
which her adaptable, wandering, weltburgerliche nature had grown tired 
of caring about - a peculiarity that made her a piquant contrast to her 
neighbours. 

‘It is of rather more importance to know what the man is himself than 
what his family is,’ she said, ‘if he is going to practise upon us as a 
surgeon. Heaven send him skill! Have you seen him?’ 

Grace had not. ‘I think he is not a very old man,’ she added. 

‘Has he a wife?* 

‘I am not aware that he has.’ 

‘Well, I hope he will be useful here. I must get to know him when I 
come back. It will be very convenient to have a medical man - if he is 
clever - in one’s own parish. I get dreadfully nervous sometimes, living 
in such an outlandish place; and Sherton is so far to send to. No doubt 
you feel Little Hintock to be a great change after watering-place life.’ 

‘1 do. But it is home. It has its advantages and its disadvantages.’ Grace 
was thinking less of the solitude than of the attendant circumstances. 
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They chatted on for some time, Grace being set quite at her ease by her 
entertainer. Mrs Charmond was far too well-practised a woman not to 
know that to show anything like patronage towards a sensitive young girl 
who would probably be very quick to discern it was to demolish her 
dignity rather than to establish it in that young girl’s eyes. So being 
violently possessed with her idea of making use of this gentle acquaint¬ 
ance, ready and waiting at her own door, she took great pains to win her 
confidence at starting. 

Just before Grace’s departure the two chanced to pause before a mirror 
which reflected their faces in immediate juxtaposition, bringing into 
prominence their resemblances and their contrasts. Both looked attractive 
as glassed back by the faithful reflector; but Grace’s countenance had the 
effect of making Mrs Charmond appear more than her full age. There are 
complexions which set off each other to great advantage, and there arc 
those which antagonize, one of such killing or damaging its neighbour 
unmercifully. 

This was unhappily the case here. Mrs Charmond fell into a meditation, 
and replied abstractedly to a cursory remark of her companion’s. However, 
she parted from her young friend in the kindliest of tones, promising to 
send and let her know as soon as her mind was made up on the 
arrangement she had suggested. 

When Grace had ascended nearly to the top of the adjoining slope she 
looked back, and saw that Mrs Charmond still stood at the door 
meditatively regarding her. 

Often during the previous night, after his call on the Melburys, 
Winterbome’s thoughts had run upon Grace’s announced visit to Hintock 
House. Why had he not proposed to walk with her part of the way? 
Something told him that she might not, on such an occasion, have cared 
for his company. 

He was still more of that opinion when, standing in his garden next 
day, he saw her go past on the journey with such a pretty pride in the 
event. He questioned if her father’s ambition, which had purchased for 
her the means of intellectual light and culture far beyond those of any 
other native of the village, would not operate to the flight of her future 
interests above and away from the local life which was once to her the 
movement of the world. 

Nevertheless, he had her father’s permission to win her if he could; and 
to this end it became desirable to bring matters soon to a crisis. If she 
should think herself too good for him he must let her go, and make the 
best of his loss. The question was how to quicken events towards an issue. 

He thought and thought, and at last decided that as good a way as any 
would be to give a Christmas party, and ask Grace and her parents to 
come as chief guests. 

These ruminations were occupying him when there became audible a 
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slight knocking at his front door. He descended the path, and looked out, 
and beheld Marty South, dressed for outdoor work. 

‘Why didn‘t you come, Mr Winterbome?’ she said; ‘IVe been waiting 
there hours and hours, and at last I thought I must try to find you!’ 

‘Bless my soul. I’d quite forgot!’ said Giles. 

What he had forgotten was that there were a thousand young fir trees 
to be planted in a neighbouring spot which had been cleared by the 
woodcutters, and that he had arranged to plant them with his own hands. 
He had a marvellous power of making trees grow. Although he would 
seem to shovel in the earth quite carelessly there was a sort of sympathy 
between himself and the fir, oak, or beech that he was operating on; so 
that the roots took hold of the soil in a few days. When, on the other 
hand, any of the journeymen planted, although they seemed to go 
through an identically similar process, one quarter of the trees would die 
away during the ensuing August. 

Hence Winterbome found delight in the work even when, as at present, 
he contracted to do it on portions of the woodland in which he had no 
personal interest. Marty, who turned her hand to anything, was usually 
the one who performed the part of keeping the trees in a perpendicular 
position whilst he threw in the mould. 

He accompanied her towards the spot, being inclined yet further to 
proceed with the work by the knowledge that the ground was close to the 
roadside along which Grace must pass on her way from Hintock House. 

‘You’ve a cold in the head, Marty,’ he said as they walked. ‘That comes 
of cutting off your hair.’ 

‘I suppose it do. Yes; I’ve three headaches going on in my head at the 
same time.’ 

‘Three headaches!’ 

‘Yes, Mr Winterbome: a rheumatic headache in my poll, a sick 
headache over my eyes, and a misery headache in the middle of my brain. 
However, I came out, for I thought you might be waiting and grumbling 
like anything if I was not there.’ 

The holes were already dug, and they set to work. Winterbome’s 
fingers were endowed with a gentle conjuror’s touch in spreading the 
roots of each little tree, resulting in a sort of caress under which the 
delicate fibres all laid themselves out in their proper directions for growth. 
He put most of these roots towards the south-west; for, he said, in forty 
years’ time, when some great gale is blowing from that quarter, the trees 
will require the strongest holdfast on that side to stand against it and not 
fall. 

‘How they sigh directly we put ’em upright, though while they are 
lying down they don’t sigh at all,’ said Marty. 

‘Do they?* said Giles. ‘I’ve never noticed it.’ 

She erected one of the young pines into its hole, and held up her finger; 
the soft musical breathing instantly set in which was not to cease night or 
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day till the grown tree should be felled - probably long after the two 
planters had been felled themselves. 

‘It seems to me,* the girl continued, ‘as if they sigh because they arc 
very sorry to begin life in earnest - just as we be.’ 

‘Just as we be?’ He looked critically at her. ‘You ought not to feel like 
that, Marty.’ 

Her only reply was turning to take up the next tree; and they planted 
on through a great part of the day, almost without another word. 
Winterbome’s mind ran on his contemplated evening-party, his abstrac¬ 
tion being such that he hardly was conscious of Marty’s presence beside 
him. 

From the nature of their employment, in which he handled the spade 
and she merely held the tree, it followed that he got good exercise and she 
got none. But she was a heroic girl, and though her outstretched hand 
was chill as a stone, and her cheeks blue, and her cold worse than ever, 
she would not complain whilst he was disposed to continue work. But 
when he paused she said, ‘Mr Winterbome, can I run down the lane and 
back to warm my feet?’ 

‘Why, yes, of course,’ he said, awakening to her existence. ‘Though I 
was just thinking what a mild day it is for the season. Now I warrant that 
cold of yours is twice as bad as it was. You had no business to chop that 
hair off, Marty; it serves you almost right. Look here, cut off home at 
once. ’ 

‘A run down the lane will be quite enough.’ 

‘No, it won’t. You ought not to have come out today at all.’ 

‘But I should like to finish the 

‘Marty, I tell you to go home!’ said he peremptorily. ‘I can manage to 
keep the rest of them upright with a forked stick or something.’ 

She went away without saying any more. When she had gone down the 
orchard a little distance she looked back, Giles suddenly went after her. 

‘Marty, it was for your good that I was rough, you know. But warm 
yourself in your own way; I don’t care.’ He took her hand kindly a 
moment, and then let her go. 

When she had run off he fancied he discerned a woman’s dress through 
the holly bushes which divided the coppice from the road. It was Grace 
at last, on her way back from the interview with Mrs Charmond. He 
threw down the tree he was planting, and was about to break through the 
belt of holly when he suddenly became aware of the presence of another 
man, who was looking over the hedge on the opposite side of the way 
upon the figure of the unconscious Grace. 

The stranger appeared as a handsome and gentlemanly personage of six 
or eight and twenty, and he was quizzing her through an eyeglass. Seeing 
that'Winterbome was noticing him he let his glass drop with a click upon 
the rail which protected the hedge, and walked away in the opposite 
direction. 
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Giles knew in a moment that this must be Mr Fitzpiers* When he was 
gone Winterbome pushed through the holly, and emerged close beside 
the interesting object of their contemplation. 


* IX ♦ 


‘I HEARD the bushes move long before I saw you,’ she began. ‘I said first, 
“It is some terrible beast”; next, “It is a poacher”; next, “It is a friend!” ’ 

He regarded her with a slight smile, weighing, not her speech, but the 
question whether he should tell her that she had been flatteringly watched 
by a gentleman. He decided in the negative. 

‘You have been to the House?’ he said. ‘But I need not ask.’ The fact 
was that there shone upon Miss Melbury’s face a species of exultation 
which saw no environing details; not even Giles’s occupation, only his 
bare presence. 

‘Why need you not ask?* 

‘Your face is like the face of Moses when he came down from the 
Mount.’ 

She reddened a little and said, ‘How can you be so profane, Giles 
Winterbome?’ 

‘How can you think so much of that class of people! Well, I beg your 
pardon, I didn’t mean to speak so freely. How do you like her house and 
her?’ 

‘Exceedingly. I had not been near the place since I was a child, when it 
used to be let to strangers, before Mrs Charmond’s late husband bought 
the property. She is so nice!’ And Grace fell into such an abstracted gaze 
at the mental image of Mrs Charmond and her niceness that it almost 
conjured up a vision of that lady to Giles himself. 

‘She has only been here a month or two it seems, and cannot stay much 
longer, because she finds it so lonely and damp in winter. She is going 
abroad. Only think, she would like me to go with her!’ 

Giles’s features stiffened a little at the news. ‘Indeed: what for? But I 
won’t keep you standing here. Hoi, Robert!’ he cried to a swaying 
collection of old clothes in the distance, which composed the figure of 
Creedle, his man, who was looking for him. ‘Go on filling in there till I 
come back.’ 

‘I’m a-coming, sir; I’m a-coming.’ 
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‘Wet!, the reason is this,* continued she as they went on together. ‘Mrs 
Charmond has a delightful side to her character - a desire to record her 
impressions of travel, like Alexandre Dumas, and M£ry, and Sterne, and 
others. But she cannot find energy enough to do it herself.* And Grace 
proceeded to explain Mrs Charmond's proposal at large. ‘My notion is 
that Miry’s style will suit her best, because he writes in that soft, 
emotional, luxurious way she has,* Grace said musingly. 

‘Indeed!’ said Winterborne, sighing. ‘Suppose you talk over my head 
a little longer, Miss Grace Melbury.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean it!’ she said repentantly, looking into his eyes. ‘And 
as for myself, I hate French books. And 1 love dear old Hintock, and the 
people in it, fifty times better than all the Continent! But the scheme; 1 
think it an enchanting notion, don’t you. Giles?’ 

‘It is well enough in one sense, but it will take you away,’ said he, 
mollified. 

‘Only for a short time; we should return in May.’ 

‘Well, Miss Melbury; it is a question for your father.’ 

Winterborne walked with her nearly to her house. He had awaited her 
coming mainly with the view of mentioning to her his proposal to have 
a Christmas party; but homely Christmas gatherings in the jovial Hintock 
style seemed so primitive and uncouth beside the lofty matters of her 
conversation that he refrained. 

As soon as she was gone he turned back towards the scene of his 
planting, and could not help saying to himself as he walked that this 
engagement of his was a very unpromising business. Her outing today 
had not improved it. A woman who could go to Hintock House, and be 
friendly with its mistress; enter into the views of its mistress, talk like 
her, and dress not much unlike her: why, she would hardly be contented 
with him, a yeoman, immersed in tree planting, even though he planted 
them well. ‘And yet she’s a true-hearted girl,* he said, thinking of her 
words about Hintock. ‘I must bring matters to a point, and there’s an end 
of it.’ 

When he reached the place of work he found that Marty had come 
back, and dismissing Creedle he went on planting silently with the girl as 
before. 

‘Suppose, Marty,’ he said after a while, looking at her extended arm, 
upon which old Scratches from briars showed themselves purple in the 
cold wind, ‘suppose you know a person, and want to bring that person to 
a good understanding with you, do you think a Christmas party of some 
sort is a warming-up thing, and likely to be useful in hastening on the 
matter?’ 

‘Is there to be dancing?’ 

‘There might be, certainly.’ 

‘Will He dance with Her?’ 

‘Well, yes.’ 
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‘Then it might bring things to a head, one way or the other, I won't be 
the maid to say which.' 

‘It shall be done,’ said Winterbome, not to her, though he spoke the 
words quite loudly. And as the day was nearly ended, he added, ‘Here, 
Marty, I’ll send up a man to plant the rest tomorrow. I’ve other things to 
think of just now.* 

She did not inquire what other things, for she had seen him walking 
with Grace Melbury, She looked towards the western sky, which was 
now aglow like some vast foundry wherein new worlds were being cast. 
Across it the bare bough of a tree stretched horizontally, revealing every 
twig against the evening fire^ and showing in dark profile every beck and 
movement of three pheasants that were settling themselves down on it in 
a row to roost. 

‘It will be fine tomorrow,’ said Marty, observing them with the 
vermilion light of the sun in the pupils of her eyes, ‘for they are a- 
croupied down nearly at the end of the bough. If it were going to be 
stormy they’d squeeze close to the trunk. The weather is almost all they 
have to think of, isn’t it, Mr Winterbome? And so they must be lighter- 
hearted than we.’ 

‘I dare say they are,’ said Winterbome. 

Before taking a single step in the preparations, Winterbome, with no 
great hopes, went across that evening to the timber-merchant’s to 
ascertain if Grace and her parents would honour him with their presence. 
Having first to set his nightly gins in the garden to catch the rabbits that 
ate his winter-greens, his call was delayed till just after the rising of the 
moon, whose rays reached the Hintock houses but fitfully as yet, on 
account of the trees, Melbury was crossing his yard on his way to call on 
someone at the larger village, but he readily turned and walked up and 
down with the young man. 

Giles, in his self-deprecatory sense of living on a much smaller scale 
than the Melburys did, would not for the world imply that his invitation 
was to a gathering of any importance. So he put it in the mild form of 
‘Can you come in for an hour when you have done business, the day after 
tomorrow; and Mrs and Miss Melbury, if they have nothing more 
pressing to do?* 

Melbury would give no answer at once. ‘No, I can’t tell you today,’ he 
said. ‘I must talk it over with the women. As far as I am concerned, my 
dear Giles, you know I’ll come with pleasure. But how do I know what 
Grace’s notions may be? You see, she has been away amongst cultivated 
folks a good while; and now this acquaintance with Mrs Charmond 
well, ril ask her. I can say no more.* 

When Winterbome was gone the timber-merchant went on his way. 
He knew very well that Grace, whatever her own feelings, would either 
go or not go, according as he suggested; and his instinct was, for the 
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moment, to suggest staying at home. His errand took him near the 
church, and the way to his destination was equally easy across the 
churchyard or outside it. For some reason or other he chose the former 
way. 

The moon was faintly lighting up the gravestones, and the path, and 
the front of the building. Sudde^y Mr Melbury paused, turned in upon 
the grass, and approached a particular headstone, where he read, ‘In 
memory of John Winterbome’, with the subjoined date and age. It was 
the grave of Giles’s father. 

The timber-merchant laid his hand upon the stone, and was humanized, 
‘jack, my wronged friend!’ he said, ‘I’ll be faithful to my plan of making 
amends to thee.* 

When he reached home that evening he said to Grace and Mrs Melbury, 
who were working at a little table by the fire, ‘Giles wants us to go down 
and spend an hour with him the day after tomorrow; and I’m thinking, 
that as ’tis Giles who asks us, we’ll go.* 

They assented without demur; and the timber-merchant sent Giles the 
next morning an answer in the affirmative. 

Winterbome, in his modesty, had mentioned no particular hour in his 
invitation to the Melburys, though he had to the inferior guests; therefore 
Mr Melbury and his family, expecting no other people, chose their own 
time, which chanced to be rather early in the afternoon, by reason of the 
somewhat quicker dispatch than usual of the timber-merchant’s business 
that day. 

They showed their sense of the unimportance of the occasion by 
walking quite slowly to the house, as if they were merely out for a ramble, 
and going to nothing special at all; or at most intending to pay a casual 
call and take a cup of tea. 

At this hour stir and bustle pervaded the interior of Winterbome’s 
domicile from cellar to apple-loft. He had planned an elaborate high tea 
for six o’clock or thereabouts, and a good roaring supper to come on 
about eleven. Being a bachelor of rather retiring habits the whole of the 
preparations devolved upon himself and his trusty man and familiar 
Robert Creedle, who did everything that required doing, from making 
Giles’s bed to catching moles in his field. He was a survival from the days 
when Giles’s father held the homestead and Giles was a playing boy. 

These two, with a certain dilatoriness which appertained to both, were 
now in the heat of preparation in the bakehouse, expecting nobody before 
six o’clock. Winterbome was standing in front of the brick oven in his 
shirt-sleeves, tossing in thorn-sprays, and stirring about the blazing mass 
with a long-handled, three-pronged Beelzebub kind of fork, the heat 
shining out upon his streaming face and making his eyes like furnaces; 
the thorns crackling and sputtering; while Creedle, having ranged the 
pastry dishes in a row on the table till the oven should be ready, was 
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pressing out the crust of a final apple-pie with a rolling-pin. A great pot 
boiled on the fire; and through the open door of the back-kitchen a boy 
was seen seated on the fender, emptying the snuffers and scouring the 
candle-sticks, a row of the latter standing upside down on the hob to melt 
out the grease. 

Looking up from the rolling-pin Creedle saw passing the window first 
the timber-merchant, in his second best suit, next Mrs Melbury in her 
best silk, and behind them Grace in the fashionable attire which, lately 
brought home with her from the Continent, she had worn on her visit to 
Mrs Charmond*s. The eyes of the three had been attracted through the 
window to the proceedings within by the fierce illumination which the 
oven threw out upon the operators and their utensils. 

Xord, lord! if they bain t come a’readyl’ said Creedle. 

‘No - hey?’ said Giles, looking round aghast; while the boy in the 
background waved a reeking candlestick in his delight. 

As there was no help for it Winterbome hastily rolled down his shirt¬ 
sleeves and went to meet them in the doorway. 

*My dear Giles, I see we have made a mistake in the time,* said the 
timber-merchant’s wife, her face lengthening with concern. 

‘Oh, it is not much difference. I hope you’ll come in.’ 

‘But this means a regular randyvool’ Mr Melbury accusingly glanced 
round and pointed towards the viands in the bakehouse with his stick. 

‘Well, yes,’ said Giles. 

‘And “ not Great Hintock band, and dancing, surely?* 

‘I told three of ’em they might drop in if they’d nothing else to do,’ 
Giles mildly admitted. 

‘Now why the name didn’t ye tell us afore that ’twas going to be a 
bouncing kind of thing? How should I know what folk mean if they don’t 
say? Now, shall we come in, or shall we go home, and come back-along 
in a couple of hours?’ 

‘I hope you’ll stay, if you’ll be so good as not to mind, now you are 
here! I shall have it all right and tidy in a very little time. I ought not to 
have been so backward; but Creedle is rather slow.’ 

Giles spoke quite anxiously for one of his undemonstrative tempera¬ 
ment; for he feared that if the Melburys once were back in their own 
house they would not be disposed to turn out again. 

‘ ’Tis we ought not to have been so forward; that’s what ’tis,’ said Mr 
Melbury testily. ‘Don’t keep us here in your best sitting-room; lead on to 
the bakehouse, man. Now we are here we’ll help ye get ready for the rest. 
Here, mis’ess, take off your things, and help him out in his baking, or he 
won’t get done tonight. I’ll finish heating the oven, and set you free to go 
and skiver up them ducks.’ His eye had passed with pitiless directness of 
criticism into yet remoter recesses of Wintcrbomc’s awkwardly built 
premises, where the aforesaid birds were hanging. 

‘And ni help finish the tarts,’ said Grace cheerfully. 
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"I don't know about that,' said her father. ' 'Tisn't quite so much in 
your line as it is in your step-mother's and mine.' 

‘Of course 1 couldn't let you, Grace!' said Giles with distress. 

*ril do it, of course,' said Mrs Melbury, taking off her silk train, 
hanging it up to a nail, carefully rolling back her sleeves, pinning them 
to her shoulders, and stripping Giles of his apron for her own use. 

So Grace pottered idly about while her father and his wife helped on 
the preparations. A kindly pity of his household management, which 
Winterbome saw in her eyes whenever he caught them, depressed him 
much more than her contempt would have done. 

Creedle met Giles at the pump after a while, when each of the others 
was absorbed in the difficulties of a cuisine based on utensils, cupboards, 
and provisions that were strange to them. He groaned to the young man 
in a whisper. This is a bruckle het, maister. I'm much afeard! Who'd ha' 
thought they'd ha* come so soon!’ 

The bitter placidity of Winterbome’s look hinted the misgivings he did 
not care to express. ‘Have you got the celery ready?’ he asked quickly. 

‘Now, that’s a thing 1 never could mind; no, not if you'd pay me in 
silver and gold!' said Creedle. ‘And I don’t care who the man is, I says 
that a stick of celery that isn’t scrubbed with the scrubbing-brush is not 
clean.’ 

'Very well, very well! I’ll attend to it. You go and get ’em comfortable 
indoors.’ 

He hastened to the garden, and soon returned, tossing the stalks to 
Creedle, who was still in a tragic mood, if ye’d ha’ married, d’ye see, 
maister,’ he murmured, ‘this calamity couldn’t have happened to us!’ 

Everything being at last under way, the oven set, and all done that 
could insure the supper turning up ready at some time or other, Giles and 
his friends entered the parlour, where the Melburys again dropped into 
position as guests, though the room was not nearly so warm and cheerful 
as the blazing bakehouse. Others now arrived, among them Farmer 
Cawtrec and the hollow-turner, and tea went off very well. 

Grace’s disposition to make the best of everything, and to wink at 
deficiencies in Winterbome’s way of living, was so uniform and persistent 
that he suspected her of seeing even more deficiencies than he was aware 
of. That suppressed sympathy which had showed in her face ever since 
her arrival told him as much too plainly. 

‘This muddling style of housekeeping is what you’ve not lately been 
used to, I suppose?’ he said when they were a little apart. 

‘No; but I like it; it reminds me so pleasantly that everything here in 
dear old Hintock is just as it used to be. The oil is - not quite nice; but 
everything else is.* 

‘The oil?’ 

‘On the chairs, I mean; because it gets on one's dress. Still, mine is not 
a new one.’ 
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Giles found that the boy, in his zeal to make things look bright, had 
smeared the chairs with some greasy furniture-polish, and refrained from 
rubbing it dry in order not to diminish the mirror-iike effect that the 
mixture produced as laid on. Giles apologized and scolded the boy; but 
he felt that the fates were against him. 


♦ X ♦ 


Supper-time came, and with it the hot-baked meats from the oven, laid 
on a snowy cloth fresh from the press, and reticulated with folds as in 
Flemish Last-Suppers. Creedle and the boy fetched and carried with 
amazing alacrity; the latter, to mollify his superior, and make things 
pleasant, expressing his admiration of Crcedle’s cleverness when they 
were alone. 

i s’pose the time when you learnt all these knowing things, Mr 
Creedle, was when you was in the militia?’ 

‘Well, yes. I seed the world that year somewhat, certainly, and mastered 
many arts of strange, dashing life. Not but that Giles has worked hard in 
helping me to bring things to such perfection today. “Giles,” says I, 
though he’s maistcr. Not that I should call ’n maister by rights, for his 
father growed up side by side with me, as if one mother had twinned us 
and been our nourishing.’ 

*I s’pose your memory can reach a long way back into history, Mr 
Creedle?* 

*0 yes. Ancient days, when there was battles, and famines, and hang- 
fairs, and other pomps, seems to me as yesterday. Ah, many’s the 
patriarch I’ve seed come and go in this parish! There, he’s calling for 
more plates. Lord, why can’t ’em turn their plates bottom upward for 
pudding, as we bucks used to do in former days!’ 

Meanwhile in the adjoining room Giles was presiding in a half¬ 
unconscious state. He could not get over the initial failures in his 
scheme for advancing his suit; and hence he did not know that he was 
eating mouthfuls of bread and nothing else, and continually snuffing 
the two candles next him till he had reduced them to mere glimmers 
drowned in their own grease. Creedle now appeared with a specially 
prepared stew, which he served by elevating the little three-legged 
crock that contained it and tilting the contents into a platter on the 
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table, exclaiming simultaneously, "Draw back, gentlemen and ladies, 
please!’ 

A splash followed. Grace gave a quick involuntary nod and blink, and 
put her handkerchief to her face. 

‘Good heavens! what did you do that for, Crccdle?’ said Giles sternly, 
jumping up. 

‘ *Tis how I do it when they bain’t here, maistcr,’ mildly expostulated 
Creedle, in an aside audible to all the company. 

‘Well, yes ~ but replied Giles. He went over to Grace, and hoped 
none of it had gone into her eye. 

‘O no,’ she said. ‘Only a sprinkle on my face. It was nothing.’ 

‘Kiss it and make it well,’ gallantly observed Mr Cawtree. 

Miss Melbury blushed. 

The timber-merchant replied quickly, ‘O, it is nothing! She must bear 
these little mishaps.’ But there could be discerned in his face something 
which said, ‘I ought to have foreseen all this, and kept her away.’ 

Giles himself, since the untoward beginning of the feast, had not quite 
liked to see Grace present. He wished he had not asked such people as 
Cawtree and the hollow-turner. He had done it, in dearth of other 
friends, that the room might not appear empty. In his mind’s eye, before 
the event, they had been the mere background or padding of the scene; 
but somehow in reality they were the most prominent personages there. 

After supper they sat down to cards; Cawtree and the hollow-turner 
monopolizing the new packs for an interminable game of langterloo, in 
which a lump of chalk was incessantly used ~ a game those two always 
played wherever they were, taking a solitary candle and going to a private 
table in a corner with the mien of persons bent on weighty matters. The 
rest of the company on this account were obliged to put up with old 
packs for their round game, that had been lying by in a drawer ever since 
the time that Giles’s grandmother was alive. Each card had a great stain 
in the middle of its back, produced by the touch of generations of damp 
and excited thumbs, now fleshless in the grave; and the kings and queens 
wore a decayed expression of feature, as if they were rather an impecunious 
dethroned dynasty hiding in obscure slums than real regal characters. 
Every now and then the comparatively few remarks of the players at the 
round game were harshly intruded on by the langterloo jingle of Farmer 
Cawtree and the hollow-turner from the back of the room: 

‘And V will hold' a wa'-ger with you' 

That air these marks' are thirt'-y two!’ 

accompanied by rapping strokes with the chalk on the table: then an 
exclamation, an argument, a dealing of the cards; then the commencement 
of the rhymes anew. 

The timber-merchant showed his feelings by talking with a reserved 
weight in his words, and by praising the party in a patronizing tone. 
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when Winterbomc expressed his fear that he and his were not enjoying 
themselves. 

‘O yes, yes; pretty much. What handsome glasses those are! I didn’t 
know you had such glasses in the house. Now, Lucy [to his wife), you 
ought to get some like them for ourselves.’ And when they had abandoned 
cards, and Winterborne was talking to Mclbury by the fire, it was the 
timber-merchant who stood with his back to the mantel in a proprietary 
attitude; from which post of vantage he critically regarded Giles’s person, 
rather as a superficies than as a solid with ideas and feelings inside it; 
saying, ‘What a splendid coat that one is you have on, Giles. I can’t get 
such coats. You dress better than I.’ 

After supper there was a dance, the bandsmen from Great Hintock 
having arrived some time before. Grace had been away from home so 
long, and was so drilled in new dances, that she had forgotten the old 
figures, and hence did not join in the movement. Then Giles felt that all 
was over. As for her, she was thinking, as she watched the gyrations, of 
a very different measure that she had been accustomed to tread with a 
bevy of sylph-like creatures in muslin in the music-room of a large house, 
most of whom were now moving in scenes widely removed from this, 
both as regarded place and character. 

A woman she did not know came and offered to tell her fortune with 
the abandoned cards. Grace assented to the proposal, and the woman told 
her talc unskilfully, for want of practice, as she declared. 

Mr Melbury was standing by, and exclaimed contemptuously, ‘Tell 
her fortune indeed! Her fortune has been told by men of science - what 
do you call ’em? Phrenologists. You can’t teach her anything new. She’s 
been too far among the wise ones to be astonished at anything she can 
hear among us folks in Hintock.’ 

At last the time came for breaking up, Melbury and his family being 
the earliest to leave, the two card-players still pursuing their game 
doggedly in the corner, where they had completely covered Giles’s 
mahogany table with chalk scratches. The Melburys walked home, the 
distance being short and the night clear. 

‘Well, Giles is a very good fellow,’ said Mr Melbury, as they struck 
down the lane under boughs which formed a black filigree in which the 
stars seemed set. 

‘Certainly he is,’ Grace spoke quickly, and in such a tone as to show 
that he stood no lower, if no higher, in her regard than he had stood 
before. 

When they were opposite an opening through which, by day, the 
doctor’s house could be seen, they observed a light in one of his rooms, 
although it was now about two o’clock. 

‘The doctor is not abed yet,* said Mrs Melbury. 

‘Hard study, no doubt,’ said her husband. 

‘One would think that, as he seems to have nothing to do about here 
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by day, he could at least afford to go to bed early at night. *Tis astonishing 
how little we see of him.* 

Melbury*s mind seemed to turn with much relief to the contemplation 
of Mr Fitzpiers after the scenes of the evening. ‘It is natural enough,’ he 
replied. ‘What can a man of that sort find to interest him in Hintock? I 
don’t expect he’ll stay here long.* 

His thoughts then reverted to Giles’s party, and when they were nearly 
home he spoke again, his daughter being a few steps in advance: ‘It is 
hardly the line of life for a girl like Grace, after what she’s been accustomed 
to. I didn’t foresee that, in sending her to boarding-school and letting her 
travel and what not, to make her a good bargain for Giles, 1 should be 
really spoiling her for him. Ah, ’tis a thousand pities! But he ought to 
have her - he ought!* 

At this moment the two chalk-marking, langterloo men, having at last 
really finished their play, could be heard coming along in the rear, 
vociferously singing a song to march-time, and keeping vigorous step to 
the same in far-reaching strides: 

. said she, 

“A maid again I never shall be. 

Till apples grow on an orange tree!** ’ 

The timber-merchant turned indignantly to Mrs Melbury. ‘That’s the 
sort of society we’ve been asked to meet!’ he said. ‘For us old folk it didn’t 
matter; but for Grace - Giles should have known better!’ 

Meanwhile, in the empty house from which the guests had just cleared 
out, the subject of their discourse was walking from room to room 
surveying the general displacement of furniture with no ecstatic feeling; 
rather the reverse indeed. At last he entered the bakehouse, and found 
there Robert Creedle sitting over the embers, also lost in contemplation. 
Winterbome sat down beside him. 

‘Well, Robert, you must be tired. You’d better get on to bed.* 

‘Ay, ay, Giles - what do I call ye? Maistcr, I would say. But ’tis well to 
think the day is done, when *tis done.’ 

Winterbome had abstractedly taken the poker, and with a wrinkled 
forehead was ploughing abroad the wood-embers on the wide hearth, till 
it was like a vast scorching Sahara, with red-hot boulders lying about 
everyw here. ‘Do you think it went off well, Creedle?* he asked. 

‘The victuals did; that 1 know. And the drink did; that I steadfastly 
believe, from the holler sound of the barrels. Good honest drink ’twere, 
the headiest drink I ever brewed; and the best wine that berries could rise 
to; and the briskest Homer-and-Cleeves cider ever wrung down, leaving 
out the spice and sperrits I put into it, while that egg-flip would ha* 
passed through muslin, so little criddkd ’tw^rc. ’Twas good enough to 
make any king’s heart merry - ay, to make his whole carcase smik! Still, 
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! don’t deny Tm afeard some things didn’t go well with He and his.’ 
Crcedle nodded in a direction which signified where the Melburys lived. 

‘I’m afraid, too, that it was a failure there.’ 

‘If so, ’twere doomed to be so. Not but what that slug might as well 
have come upon anybody else’s plate as hers.’ 

‘What slug?* 

‘Well, maister, there was a little small one upon the edge of her plate 
when I brought it out, and so it must have been in her few leaves of 
winter-green.* 

‘How the deuce did a slug get there?* 

‘That I don’t know no more than the dead; but there my gentleman 
was.’ 

‘But, Robert, of all places, that was where he shouldn’t have been!’ 

‘Well, ’twas his native home, come to that; and where else could we 
expect him to be? I don’t care who the man is, slugs and caterpillars 
always w'ill lurk in close to the stump of cabbages in that tantalizing 
way.’ 

‘He wasn’t alive, I suppose?’ said Giles, with a shudder on Grace’s 
account. 

‘O no. He was well boiled. I warrant him well boiled. God forbid that 
a liuv slug should be seed on any plate of victuals that’s served by Robert 
Crecdle . . . But Lord, there; I don’t mind ’em myself- them green ones; 
for they were born on cabbage, and they’ve lived on cabbage, so they 
must be made of cabbage. But she, the close-mouthed little lady, .she 
didn’t say a word about it; though ’twould have made good small 
conversation as to the nater of such creatures; especially as wit ran short 
among us sometimes.’ 

‘O yes - ’tis all over!’ murmured Giles to himself, shaking his head 
over the glooming plain of embers, and lining his forehead more than 
ever. ‘Do you know, Robert,’ he said, ‘that she’s been accustomed to 
servants and everything superfine these many years? How, then, could 
she stand our ways?’ 

‘Well, all I can say is, then, that she ought to hob-and-nob elsewhere. 
They shouldn’t have schooled her so monstrous high, or else bachelor- 
men shouldn’t give randys, or if they do give ’em, only to their own race.’ 

‘Perhaps that’s true,’ said Winterbome rising, and yawning a sigh. 
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♦ XI ♦ 


‘ ’Tis a pity ~ a thousand pities!‘ her father kept saying next morning at 
breakfast, Grace being still in her bedroom. 

Here was the fact which could not be disguised: since seeing what an 
immense change her last twelve months of absence had produced in his 
daughter, after the heavy sum per annum that he had been spending for 
several years upon her education, he was reluctant to let her marry Giles 
Winterbomc, indefinitely occupied as woodsman, cider-merchant, apple- 
farmer, and what not, even were she willing to marry him herself. 

But how could he, with any self-respect, obstruct Winterborne s suit at 
this stage, and nullify a scheme he had laboured to promote ~ was, 
indeed, mechanically promoting at this moment? A crisis was approach¬ 
ing, mainly as a result of his contrivances; and it would have to be met. 

‘She will be his wife, if you don t upset her notion that she*s bound to 
accept him as an understood thing,* said Mrs Melbury. ‘Bless you, she'll 
soon shake down here in Hintock, and be content with Giles’s way of 
living, which he’ll improve with what money she’ll have from you. ’Tis 
the strangeness after her genteel life that makes her feel uncomfortable at 
first. Why, when I saw Hintock for the first time I thought I never could 
like it. But things gradually get familiar, and stone floors seem not so 
very cold and hard, and the hooting of owls not so very dreadful, and 
loneliness not so very lonely after a while.’ 

‘Yes, I believe ’ce. That’s just it. I know Grace will gradually sink down 
to our level again, and catch our manners and way of speaking, and feel 
a drowsy content in being Giles’s wife. But I can’t bear the thought of 
dragging down to that old level as promising a piece of maidenhood as 
ever lived - fit to ornament a palace wi’, that I’ve taken so much trouble 
to lift up. Fan^y her white hands getting redder every day, and her tongue 
losing its pretty up-country curl in talking, and her bounding walk 
becoming the regular Hintock shail-and-wamble!’ 

‘She may shail; but she’ll never wamble,* replied his wife decisively. 

When Grace came downstairs he complained of her lying in bed so late; 
not so much moved by a particular objection to that form of indulgence 
as discomposed by these other reflections. 

The comers of her pretty mouth dropped a little down. ‘You used to 
complain with justice when I was a girl,’ she said. ‘But I am a woman 
now, and can judge for myself . . . But it is not that: it is something else!’ 
Instead of sitting down she went outside the door. 

He was sorry. The petulance that relatives show towards each other is 
in truth directed against that intangible Cause which has shaped the 
situation no less for the offenders than the offended, but is too elusive to 
be discerned and cornered by poor humanity in irritated mood. Melbury 
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followed her. She had rambled on to the paddock, where the white frost 
lay, making the grass rustle like paper**shavings under their feet, and 
where starlings in flocks of twenties and thirties were walking about, 
watched by a comfortable family of sparrows perched in a line along the 
string-course of the chimney, and preening themselves in the rays of the 
sun* 

‘Come in to breakfast, my girl!* he said. 'And as to Giles, use your own 
mind. Whatever pleases you will please me.* 

'I am promised to him, father; and I cannot help thinking that in 
honour I ought to marry him, whenever I do marry.* 

He had a strong suspicion that somewhere in the bottom of her heart 
there pulsed an old simple indigenous feeling favourable to Giles, though 
it had become overlaid with implanted tastes. ‘Very well,* he said. ‘But I 
hope I shan’t lose you yet. Come in to breakfast. What did you think of 
the inside of Hintock House the other day?* 

‘I liked it much.* 

‘Different from friend Winterborne*s?’ 

She said nothing; but he who knew her was aware that she meant by 
her silence to reproach him with drawing cruel comparisons. 

‘Mrs Charmond has asked you to come again ~ when, did you say?* 

‘She thought Tuesday; but would send the day before to let me know 
if it suited her.* And with this subject upon their lips they entered to 
breakfast. 

Tuesday came, but no message from Mrs Charmond. Nor was there 
any on Wednesday. In brief, a fortnight slipped by without a sign, and it 
looked suspiciously as if Mrs Charmond was not going further in the 
direction of‘taking up* Grace at present. 

Her father reasoned thereon. Immediately after his daughter*s two 
indubitable successes with Mrs Charmond ~ the interview in the wood 
and the visit to the House - she had attended Winterbome*s party. No 
doubt the out-and-out joviality of that gathering had made it a topic in 
the neighbourhood, and that everyone present as guests had been widely 
spoken of - Grace, with her exceptional qualities, above all. What then so 
natural as that Mrs Charmond should have heard the village news, and 
become quite disappointed in her expectations of Grace at finding she 
kept such company? 

Full of this post hoc argument Mr Melbury overlooked the infinite 
throng of other possible reasons and unreasons for a woman changing her 
mind. For instance, while knowing that his Grace was attractive he quite 
forgot that Mrs Charmond had also great pretensions to beauty. 

So it was settled in his mind that her sudden mingling with the 
villagers at the unlucky Winterbome's was the cause of her most grievous 
loss, as he deemed it, in the direction of Hintock House. 

‘ *Tis a great sacrifice!* he would repeat to himself. ‘I am ruining her for 
conscience* sake!’ 
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It was one morning later on, while these things were agitating his 
mind, that something darkened the window just as they finished breakfast. 
Looking up they saw Giles in person, mounted on horseback, and 
straining his neck forward, as he had been doing for some time, to catch 
their attention through the window. Grace had been the first to see him. 
and involuntarily exclaimed. There he is - and a new horse!* 

On their faces, as they regarded Giles, were written their suspended 
thoughts and compound feelings concerning him, could he have read 
them through those old panes. But he saw nothing: his features just now 
were, for a wonder, lit up with a red smile at some other idea. So they 
rose from breakfast and went to the door. Grace with an anxious, wistful 
manner, her father in a reverie, Mrs Mclbury placid and inquiring. 

‘We have come out to look at your horse,* she said. 

It could be seen that he was pleased at their attention, and explained 
that he had ridden a mile or two to try the animal’s paces. ‘I bought her,’ 
he added, with warmth so severely repressed as to seem indifference, 
‘because she has been used to carry a lady.’ 

Still Mr Melbury did not brighten. Mrs Melbury said, ‘And is she 
quiet?’ 

Winterbome assured her that there was no doubt of it. ‘I took care of 
that. She’s twenty-one, and very clever for her age.’ 

‘Well, get off and come in,’ said Melbury brusquely; and Giles 
dismounted accordingly. 

This event was the concrete result of Winterborne’s thoughts during 
the past week or two. The want of success with his evening party he had 
accepted in as philosophic a mood as he was capable of; but there had 
been enthusiasm enough left in him one day at Sherton Abbas market to 
purchase the mare, which had belonged to a neighbouring parson with 
several daughters, and was offered him to carry either a gentleman or a 
lady, and to do odd jobs of carting and agriculture at a pinch. This 
obliging quadruped seemed to furnish Giles with a means of reinstating 
himself in Mclbury’s good opinion as a man of considerateness, by 
throwing out equestrian possibilities to Grac e if she became his wife. 

The latter looked at him with intensified interest this morning, in the 
mood which is altogether peculiar to woman’s nature, and which, when 
reduced into plain weirds, seems as impossible as the penetrability of 
matter - that of entertaining a tender pity for the object of her own 
unnecessary coldness. The imperturbable poise which marked Winter- 
borne in general was enlivened now by a freshness and animation that set 
a brightness in his eye and on his cheek. Mrs Melbury asked him to have 
some breakfast, and he pleasurably replied that he would join them, not 
perceiving that they had all finished the meal, and that the tune piped by 
the kettle denoted it to be nearly empty; so that fresh water had to be 
brought in, and a general renovation of the table carried out. Neither did 
he know, so full was he of his tender ulterior object in buying that horse. 
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how the morning was slipping away, nor how he was keeping the family 
from dispersing about their duties. 

Then he told throughout the humorous story of the horse's purchase, 
looking particularly grim at some fixed object in the room, a way he 
always looked when he narrated anything that amused him. While he was 
still thinking of the scene he had described Grace rose and said, ‘1 have to 
go and help my mother now, Mr Winterbome.' 

‘H’m?' he ejaculated, turning his eyes suddenly upon her. 

She repeated her words with a slight blush of awkwardness; whereupon 
Giles, becoming suddenly conscious, too conscious, jumped up, saying, 
‘To be sure, to be sure!’ and wished them quickly good morning. 

Nevertheless he had upon the whole strengthened his position, with 
her at least. Time, too, was on his side, for (as her father saw with regret) 
already the homeliness of Hintock life was fast becoming lost to her 
observation as a singularity; as the momentary strangeness of a face from 
which we have for years been separated insensibly passes off with renewed 
intercourse, and tones itself down into identity with the lineaments of the 
past. 

Thus Mr Melbury went out of the house still unreconciled to the 
sacrifice of the gem he had been at such pains in mounting. He fain could 
hope, in the secret nether chamber of his mind, that something would 
happen before the balance of her feeling had quite turned in Winterborne's 
favour, to relieve his conscience and at the same time preserve her on her 
elevated plane. 


♦ XII ♦ 


It was a day of rather bright weather for the season. Miss Melbury went 
out for a morning walk, and her ever-regardful father, having an hour s 
leisure, offered to walk with her. 

The breeze w'as fresh and quite steady, filtering itself through the 
denuded mass of twigs without swaying them, but making the point of 
each ivy-leaf on the trunks scratch its underlying neighbour restlessly. 
Grace s lips sucked in this native air of hers like milk. They soon reached 
a place where the wood ran down into a corner, and they went outside it 
towards comparatively open ground. Having looked round they were 
intending to re-enter the copse when a panting fox emerged with a 
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dragging brush, trotted past them tamely as a domestic cat, and 
disappeared amid some dead fern. They walked on, her father merely 
observing after watching the animal, 'They are hunting somewhere 
near.’ 

Further up they saw in the mid-distance the hounds running hither and 
thither, as if the scent lay cold that day. Soon members of the hunt 
appeared on the scene, and it was evident that the chase had been stultified 
by general puzzleheadedness as to the whereabouts of the intended victim. 
In a minute a gentleman-farmer, panting with Actaeonic excitement, rode 
up to the two pedestrians, and Grace being a ftn\' steps in advance he 
asked her if she had seen the fox. 

‘Yes,’ said she. ‘I saw him some time ago - just out there.* 

‘Did you cry Halloo?’ 

‘I said nothing.’ 

‘Then why the devil didn’t you. or get the old buffer to do it for you?’ 
said the man as he cantered away. 

She looked rather disconcerted, and observing her father’s face saw 
that it was quite red. 

‘He ought not to have spe^ken to ’ee like that!’ said the old man in the 
tone of one whose heart was bruised, though it was not by the epithet 
applied to himself. ‘And he wouldn’t if he had been a gentleman. ’Twas 
not the language to use to a woman of any nicencss. You so well read and 
cultivated - how could he expect ye to go shouting a view-halloo like a 
farm tomboy! Hasn’t it cost me near a hundred a year to lift you out of 
all that, so as to show an example to the neighbourhood of what a woman 
can be? Grace, shall I tell you the secret of it? ’Twas because / was in your 
company. If a black-coated squire or pa’son had been walking with you 
instead of me he wouldn’t have spoken so.’ 

‘No, no, father; there’s nothing in you rough or ill-mannered!* 

‘I tell you it is that! I’ve noticed, and I’ve noticed it many times, that a 
woman takes her colour from the man she’s walking with. The woman 
who looks an unquestionable lady when she’s with a poIished-up fellow, 
looks a tawdry imitation article when she’s bobbing and nobbing with a 
homely blade. You shan’t be treated like that for long, or at least your 
children shan’t. You shall have somebody to walk with you who looks 
more of a dandy than I - please God you shall!’ 

‘But, my dear father,’ she said much distressed, ‘I don’t mind at all. I 
don’t wish for more honour than I already have!’ 

‘A perplexing and ticklish possession is a daughter’, according to the 
Greek poet, and to nobody was one ever more so than to Melbury. As for 
Grace, she began to feel troubled; she did not perhaps wish, there and 
then, to devote her life unambitiously to Giles Winterbome, but she was 
more and more uneasy at being the social hope of the family. 

‘You would like to have more honour, if it pleases me?’ asked her father, 
in continuation of the subject. 
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Despite her feeling she assented to this. His reasoning had not been 
without weight upon her. 

'Grace/ he said, just before they had reached the house, ‘if it costs 
me my life you shall marry well! Today has shown me that whatever a 
young woman’s niceness she stands for nothing alone. You shall marry 
well.’ 

He breathed heavily, and his breathing was caught up by the breeze, 
which seemed to sigh a soft remonstrance. 

She looked calmly at him. ‘And how about Mr Winterbome?’ she 
asked. ‘I mention it, father, not as a matter of sentiment, but as a question 
of keeping faith.’ 

The timber-merchant’s eyes fell for a moment. ‘I don’t know - I don’t 
know,’ he said. ‘ ’Tis a trying strait. Well, well; there’s no hurry. We’ll 
wait and see how he gets on.’ 

That evening he called her into his room, a snug little apartment behind 
the large parlour. It had at one time been part of the bakehouse, with the 
ordinary oval brick oven in the wall; but Mr Melbury in turning it into 
an office had built into the cavity an iron safe, which he used for holding 
his private papers. The door of the safe was now open, and his keys were 
hanging from it. 

‘Sit down, Grace, and keep me company,’ he said. ‘You may amuse 
yourself by looking over these.’ He threw out a heap of papers before her. 

‘What are they?’ she asked. 

‘Securities of various sorts.’ He unfolded them one by one. ‘Papers 
worth so much money each. Now here’s a lot of turnpike bonds, for one 
thing. Would you think that each of these pieces of paper is worth two 
hundred pounds?’ 

‘No, indeed, if you didn’t say so.’ 

‘ ’Tis so then. Now here are papers of another sort. They are for 
different sums in the three per cents. Now these are Port-Bredy Harbour 
bonds. We have a great stake in that harbour, you know, because I send 
off timber there. Open the rest at your pleasure. They’ll interest ’ec.’ 

‘Yes, I will, some day,’ said she rising. 

‘Nonsense, open them now. You ought to learn a little of such matters. 
A young lady of education should not be ignorant of money affairs 
altogether. Suppose you should be left a widow some day, with your 
husband’s title^eeds and investments thrown upon your hands 

‘Don’t say that, father. Title-deed; it sounds so vain!’ 

‘It does not. Come to that, I have title-deeds myself. There, that piece 
of parchment represents houses in Sherton Abbas.’ 

‘Yes, but She hesitated, looked at the fire, and went on in a low 
voice, ‘If what has been arranged about me should come to anything, my 
sphere will be quite a middling one.’ 

‘Your sphere ought not to middling,’ he exclaimed. ‘You said you 
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never felt more at home, more in your element, anywhere than you did 
that afternoon with Mrs Charmond, when she showed you her house, 
and ail her knick-knacks, and made you stay to tea so nicely in her 
drawing-room, surely you did!’ 

‘Yes, I did say so,’ admitted Grace. 

‘Was it true?’ 

‘Yes, I felt so at the time. The feeling is less strong now, perhaps.’ 

‘Ah! Now, though you don’t see it, your feeling at the time was the 
right one, because your mind and body were just in full and fresh 
cultivation, so that going there with her was like meeting like. Since then 
you’ve been staying with us, and have fallen back a little, and so you don’t 
feel your place so strongly. Now, do as I tell you, and look over these 
papers, and see what you’ll be worth some day. For they’ll all be yours, 
you know; who have I got to leave ’em to but you? Perhaps when your 
education is backed up by what these papers represent, and that backed 
up by another such a set and their owner, men such as that fellow was this 
morning may think you a little more than a buffer’s girl.’ 

So she did as commanded, and opened each of the folded representatives 
of hard cash that her father put before her. To sow in her heart cravings 
for social position was obviously his strong desire, though in direct 
antagonism to a better feeling which had hitherto prevailed with him, 
and had, indeed, only succumbed that morning during the ramble. 

She wished that she was not his worldly hope; the responsibility of 
such a position was too great. She had made it for herself mainly by her 
appearance and attractive behaviour to him since her return. ‘If I had only 
come home in a shabby dress, and tried to speak roughly, this might not 
have happened,’ she thought. She deplored less the fact, however, than 
the contingencies. 

Her father then insisted upon her looking over his cheque-book and 
reading the counterfoils. This also she obediently did, and at last came to 
two or three which had been drawn to defray some of the late expenses 
of her clothes, board, and education. 

‘I, too, cost a good deal, like the horses and waggons and com!’ she 
said, looking up sorrily. 

‘I didn’t want you to look at those; I merely meant to give you an idea 
of my investment transactions. But if you do cost as much as they, never 
mind. You’ll yield a better return.’ 

‘Don’t think of me like that!’ she begged. ‘A mere chattel.’ 

‘A what? Oh a dictionary word. Well, as that’s in your line I don’t 
forbid it, even if it tells against me,’ he said good-humouredly. And he 
looked her proudly up and down. 

A few minutes later Grammer Oliver came to tell them that supper was 
ready, and in giving the information she added incidentally, ‘So we shall 
soon lose the mistress of Hintock House for some time, I hear, Maiscer 
Melbury. Yes, she is going off to foreign parts tomorrow, for the rest of 
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the winter months; md be-chofcy if I don’t wiA I could do the same, ftwr 
my wind-pipe is furred like a flue.’ 

When the old woman had left the room Melbury turned to his daughter 
and said, ‘So, Grace, you’ve lost your new friend, and your chance of 
keeping her company and writing her travels is quite gone from ’ee!’ 

Grace said nothing. 

‘Now,’ he went on emphatically, ‘ ’tis Winterbome’s affair has done 
this. O yes, ’tis! So let me say one word. Promise me that you will not 
meet him again without my knowledge.’ 

‘1 never do meet him, father, either without your knowledge or with 
it.’ 

‘So much the better. I don’t like the look of this at all. And I say it not 
out of harshness to him, poor fellow, but out of tenderness to you. For 
how could a woman, brought up delicately as you have been, bear the 
roughness of a life with him?’ 

She sighed; it was a sigh of sympathy with Giles, complicated by a 
sense of the intractability of circumstances. 

At that same hour, and almost at that same minute, there was a 
conversation about Winterborne in progress in the village lane, opposite 
Mr Melbury’s gates, where Timothy Tangs the elder and Robert Creedle 
had accidentally met. 

The sawyer was asking Creedle if he had heard what was all over the 
parish, the skin of his face being toned towards brightness in respect of 
it as news, and towards concern in respect of its bearings. 

‘Why, that poor little lonesome thing, Marty South, is likely to lose her 
father. He was almost well, but is much worse again; a man all skin and 
grief he ever were; and if he leave Little Hintock for a better land, won’t 
it make some difference to your good man Winterborne, neighbour 
Creedle?’ 

‘Can I be a prophet in Hintock?* said Creedle. ‘I was only shaping of 
such a thing yesterday in my poor long-seeing way! It is upon John 
South’s life that all Mr Winterbome’s houses hang. If so be South die and 
so make his decease, thereupon the law ordains that the houses fall 
without the least chance of saving ’em into Her hands at the House. I told 
him $ 0 ; but the words of the faithful be only as wind!’ 
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♦ XlII ♦ 


The news was true. The life - the one fragile life - that had been used as 
a measuring-tape of time by law, was in danger of being frayed away. It 
was the last of a group of lives which had served this purpose, at the end 
of whose breathings the small homestead occupied by South himself, the 
larger one of Giles Winterbome, and half a dozen others that had been in 
the possession of various Hintock village families for the previous 
hundred years, and were now Winterborne’s, would fall in and become 
part of the encompassing estate. 

Winterbome walked up and down his garden next day thinking of the 
contingency. The sense that the paths he was pacing, the cabbage-plots, 
the apple-trees, his dwelling, cider-cellar, wring-house, stables, weather¬ 
cock, were all slipping away over his head and beneath his feet as if they 
were painted on a magic-lantern slide, was curious. In spite of John 
South s late indisposition he had not anticipated danger. 

Whilst he was here in the garden somebody came to fetch him. It was 
Marty herself, and she showed her distress by her unconsciousness of a 
cropped poll. 

‘Father is still so much troubled in his mind about that tree,’ she said. 
‘You know the tree I mean, Mr Winterbome? the tall one in front of the 
house that he thinks will blow down and kill us. Can you come and see 
if you can persuade him out of his notion? 1 can do nothing.’ 

He accompanied her to the cottage, and she conducted him upstairs. 
John South was pillowed up in a chair between the bed and the window, 
exactly opposite the latter, towards which his face was turned. 

‘Ah, neighbour Winterbome,* he said. ‘I wouldn’t have minded if my 
life had only been my own to lose; I don’t vallie it in much of itself, and 
can let it go if’tis required of me. But to think what ’tis worth to you, a 
young man rising in life, that do trouble me! It seems a trick of dishonesty 
towards ye to go off at fifty-five! I could bear up, I know I could, if it 
were not for the tree ~ yes, the tree ’tis that’s killing me. There he stands, 
threatening my life every minute that the wind do blow. He’ll come 
down upon us, and squat us dead; and what will ye do when the life on 
your property is taken away!’ 

‘Never you mind me - that’s of no consequence,’ said Giles. ‘Think of 
yourself alone.’ 

He looked out of the window in the direction of the woodman’s gaze. 
The tree was a tall elm, familiar to him from childhood, which stood at 
a disjtance of two-thirds its own height from the front of South’s 
dwelling. Whenever the wind blew, as it did now, the tree rocked, 
naturally enough; and the sight of its motion, and sound of its sighs, had 
gradually bred the terrifying illusion in the woodman’s mind. Thus he 
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would sit all day, in spite of persuasion, watching its every sway, and 
listening to the melancholy Gregorian melodies which the air wrung out 
of it. This fear it apparently was, rather than any organic disease, which 
was eating away the health of John South. 

As the tree waved South waved his head, making it his fugleman with 
abject obedience. ‘Ah, when it was quite a small tree,’ he said, ‘and I was 
a little boy, I thought one day of chopping it off with my hook to make 
a clothes-line prop with. But I put off doing it, and then again I thought 
that I would; Imt I forgot it and didn*t. And at last it got too big, and now 
’tis my enemy, and will be the death of me. Little did I think, when I let 
that sapling stay, that a time would come when it would torment me, and 
dash me into my grave.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Winterborne and Marty soothingly. But they thought it 
possible that it might hasten him into his grave, though in another way 
than by falling. 

*I tell you what,’ added Winterborne; ‘I’ll climb up this afternoon, and 
shroud off the lower boughs, and then it won’t be so heavy, and the wind 
won’t affect it so.’ 

‘She won’t allow it - a strange woman come from nobody knows where 
- she won’t have it done.’ 

‘You mean Mrs Charmond? Oh, she doesn’t know there’s such a tree 
on her estate. Besides, shrouding is not felling, and I’ll risk that much.’ 

He went out, and when afternoon came he returned, took a bill-hook 
from the shed, and with a ladder climbed into the lower part of the tree, 
where he began lopping off - ‘shrouding’ as they call it at Hintock - the 
lowest boughs. Each of these quivered under his attack, bent, cracked, 
and fell into the hedge. Having cut away the lowest tier he stepped oflf the 
ladder, climbed a few steps higher, and attacked those at the next level. 
Thus he ascended with the progress of his work far above the top of the 
ladder, cutting away his perches as he went, and leaving nothing but a 
bare stem below him. 

The work was troublesome, for the tree was large. The afternoon wore 
on, turning dark and misty about four o’clock. From time to time Giles 
cast his eyes across towards the bedroom-window of South, where, by 
the flickering fire in the chamber, he could sec the old man watching 
him, sitting motionless with a hand upon each arm of the chair. Beside 
him sat Marty, also straining her eyes towards the skyey field of his 
operations. 

A curious question suddenly occurred to Winterborne, and he stopped 
his chopping. He was operating on another person’s property to prolong 
the years of a lease by whose termination that person would considerably 
benefit. In that aspect of the case he doubted if he ought to go on. On the 
other hand he was working to save a man’s life, and this seemed to 
empower him to adopt arbitrary measures. 

The wind had died down to a calm, and while he was weighing the 
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circumstances he saw coming along the road through the increasing mist 
a figure which, indistinct as it was, he knew well. Grace Melbury was on 
her way out from the house, probably for a short evening walk before 
dark. He arranged himself for a greeting from her, since she could hardly 
avoid passing immediately beneath the tree. 

But Grace, though she looked up and saw him, was just at that time too 
full of the words of her father to give him any encouragement. The years- 
long regard that she had had for him was not kindled by her return into 
a flame of sufficient brilliancy to make her rebellious. Thinking that she 
might not see him, he cried, ‘Miss Melbury, here I am.’ 

She turned up her head again. She was near enough to see the 
expression of his face, and the nails in his soles, silver-bright with constant 
walking. But she did not reply; and dropping her glance anew went on. 

Winterborne’s face grew strange; he mused, and proceeded automati¬ 
cally with his work. Grace meanwhile had not gone far. She had reached 
a gate, whereupon she had leant sadly and whispered to herself, ‘What 
shall I do?’ 

A sudden fog came on, and she curtailed her walk, passing under the 
tree again on her return. Again he addressed her. ‘Grace,’ he said, when 
she was close to the trunk, ‘speak to me.’ She gazed straight up, shook 
her head without stopping, and went on to a little distance, where she 
stood observing him from behind the hedge. 

Her coldness had been kindly meant. If it was to be done, she had said 
to herself, it should be begun at once. While she stood out of observation 
Giles seemed to recognize her meaning; with a sudden start he worked 
on, climbing higher into the sky, and cutting himself off more and more 
from all intercourse with the sublunary world. At last he had worked 
himself so high up the elm, and the mist had so thickened, that he could 
only just be discerned as a dark grey spot on the light grey zenith; he 
would have been altogether out of notice but for the stroke of his bill¬ 
hook, and the flight of a bough downward, and its crash upon the hedge 
at intervals. 

It was not to be done thus, after all: plainness and candour were best. 
She went back a third time; he did not see her now, and she lingeringly 
gazed up at his unconscious figure, loth to put an end to any kind of hope 
that might live on in him still. 

‘Giles - Mr Winterbomc,’ she said. 

His work so rustled the boughs that he did not hear. 

‘Mr Winterbome!’ she cried again, and this time he stopped, looked 
down, and replied. 

‘My silence just now was not accident,’ she said in an unequal voice. 
‘My father says it is better for us not to think too much of that - 
engagement, or understanding, between us, that you know of. I, too, 
think that upon the whole he is right. But we are friends, you know, 
Giles, and almost rebtions.’ 
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‘Vary well/ he answered in an enfeebled voice which barely reached 
down the tree. ‘I have nothing to say, Grace - I cannot say anything till 
fve thought a while!* 

She added with emotion in her tone, ‘For myself 1 would have married 
you ~ some day - I think. But I give way, for I am assured it would be 
unwise.’ 

He made no reply, but sat back upon a bough, placed his elbow in a 
fork, and rested his head upon his hand. Thus he remained till the fog 
and the night had completely inclosed him from her view. 

Grace heaved a divided sigh with a tense pause between, and moved 
onward, her heart feeling uncomfortably big and heavy, and her eyes 
wet. Had Giles, instead of remaining still, immediately come down from 
the tree to her, would she have continued in that filial, acquiescent frame 
of mind which she had announced to him as final? If it be true, as women 
themselves have declared, that one of their sex is never so much inclined 
to throw in her lot with a man for good and all as five minutes after she 
has told him such a thing cannot be, the probabilities are that something 
might have been done by the appearance of Winterbome on the ground 
beside Grace. But he continued motionless and silent in that gloomy 
Niflheim or fogland which involved him, and she proceeded on her way. 

The spot seemed now to be quite deserted. The light from South’s 
window made rays on the fog, but did not reach the tree. A quarter of an 
hour passed, and all was blackness overhead. Giles had not yet come 
down. 

Then the tree seemed to shiver, then to heave a sigh: a movement was 
audible, and Winterbome dropped almost noiselessly to the ground. He 
had thought the matter out; and having returned the ladder and bill-hook 
to their places pursued his way homeward. He would not allow this 
incident to affect his outer conduct any more than the danger to his 
leaseholds had done, and went to bed as usual. 

Two simultaneous troubles do not always make a double trouble; and 
thus it came to pass that Giles’s practical anxiety about his houses, which 
would have been enough to keep him awake half the night at any other 
time, was displaced and not reinforced by his sentimental trouble about 
Grace Melbury. This severance was in truth more like a burial of her than 
a mpture with her, but he did not realize so much at present; even when 
he arose in the morning he felt quite moody and stern; as yet the second 
note in the gamut of such emotions, a distracting regret for his loss, had 
not made itself heard. 

A load of oak timber was to be sent away before dawn that morning to 
a builder whose works- were in a town many miles off. The trunks were 
chained down to a heavy timber carriage with enormous red wheels, and 
four of the most powerful of Melbury’s horses were harnessed in front to 
draw them. 

The horses wore their bells that day. There were sixteen to the team. 
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carried on a frame above each animars shoulders, and tuned to scale, so 
as to form two octaves, running from the highest note on the right or off¬ 
side of the leader to the lowest on the left or near-side of the shaft-horse. 
Melbury was among the last to retain horse-bells in that neighbourhood; 
for living at Little Hintock, where the lanes yet remained as narrow as 
before the days of turnpike roads, these sound-signals were still as useful 
to him and his neighbours as they had ever been in former times. Much 
backing was saved in the course of a year by the warning notes they cast 
ahead; moreover, the tones of all the teams in the district being known to 
the carters of each, they could tell a long way off on a dark night whether 
they were about to encounter friends or strangers. 

The fog of the previous evening still lingered so heavily over the woods 
that the morning could not penetrate the trees. The load being a 
ponderous one, the lane crooked, and the air so thick, Winterborne set 
out, as he often did, to accompany the team as far as the corner, where it 
would turn into a wider road. 

So they rumbled on, shaking the foundations of the roadside cottages 
by the weight of their progress, the sixteen bells chiming harmoniously 
over all, till they had risen out of the valley, and were descending towards 
the more open route, sparks rising from their creaking skid as if they 
would set fire to the dead leaves alongside. 

Then occurred one of the very incidents against which the bells were 
an endeavour to guard. Suddenly there beamed into their eyes, quite close 
to them, the two lamps of a carriage, haloed by the fog. Its approach had 
been quite unheard by reason of their own noise. The carriage was a 
covered one, while behind it could be discerned another vehicle laden 
with luggage. 

Winterborne went to the head of the team, and heard the coachman 
telling the carter that he must turn back. The carter declared that this was 
impossible. 

‘You can turn if you unhitch your string-horses,’ said the coachman. 

‘It is much easier for you to turn than for us,’ said Winterborne. ‘We’ve 
five ton of timber on these wheels if we’ve an ounce.’ 

‘But I’ve another carriage with luggage at my back.’ 

Winterborne admitted the strength of the argument. ‘But even with 
that,’ he said, ‘you can back better than we. And you ought to, for you 
could hear our bells half a mile off.’ 

‘And you could see our lights.’ 

‘We couldn’t, because of the fog.’ 

‘Well, our time’s precious,’ said the coachman haughtily. ‘You are only 
going to some trumpery little village or other in the neighbourhood, 
while we are going straight to Italy.’ 

‘Driving all the way, I suppose?’ said Winterborne sarcastically. 

The contention continued in these terms till a voice from the interior 
of the carriage inquired what was the matter. It was a lady’s. 
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She was informed of the timber people’s obstinacy; and then Gifcs 
could hear her telling the footman to direct the timber people to turn 
their horses* heads. 

The message was brought, and Winterbome sent the bearer back to say 
that he begged the lady’s pardon, but that he could not do as she requested; 
that though he would not assert it to be impossible, it was impossible by 
comparison with the slight difficulty to her party to back their light 
carriages. As fate would have it, the incident with Grace Melbury on the 
previous day made Giles less gentle than he might otherwise have shown 
himself, his confidence in the sex being rudely shaken. 

In fine, nothing could move him, and the carriages were compelled to 
back till they reached one of the sidings or turnouts constructed in the 
bank for the purpose. Then the team came on ponderously, and the 
clanging of its sixteen bells as it passed the discomfited carriages tilted up 
against the bank, lent a particularly triumphant tone to the team’s 
progress - a tone which, in point of fact, did not at all attach to its 
conductor’s feelings. 

Giles walked behind the timber, and just as he had got past the yet 
stationary carriages he heard a lofty voice say, 'Who is that rude man? 
Not Melbury?* The sex of the speaker was so prominent in the tones that 
Winterbome felt a pang of regret. 

‘No, ma’am. A younger man, in a smaller way of business in Little 
Hintock. Winterbome is his name.’ 

Thus they parted company. ‘Why, Mr Winterbome,* said the waggoner 
when they were out of hearing, ‘that was she - Mrs Charmond! Who’d 
ha’ thought it? What in the world can a woman that does nothing be 
cock-watching out here at this time o’ day for? Oh, going to Italy - yes, 
to be sure, 1 heard she was going abroad. She can’t endure the winter 
here.’ 

Winterbome was vexed at the incident; the more so that he knew Mr 
Melbury, in his adoration of Hintock House, would be the first to blame 
him if it became known. He accompanied the load to the end of the lane, 
and then turned back with an intention to call at South’s to learn the 
result of the experiment of the preceding evening. 

It chanced that a few minutes before this time Grace Melbury, who 
now rose soon enough to breakfast with her father, in spite of the 
unwontedness of the hour, had been commissioned by him to make the 
same inquiry at South’s. Marty had been standing at the door when Miss 
Melbury arrived. Almost before the latter had spoken Mrs Charmond’s 
carriages, released from the obstmetion up the lane, came bowling along, 
and the two girls turned to regard the spectacle. 

Mrs Charmond did not see them, but there^ was sufficient light for 
them to discern her outline between the carriage windows. A notice¬ 
able feature in her toumure was a magnificent mass of braided 
locks. 
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‘How well she looks this momingr said Grace, forgetting Mrs 
Charmond‘s slight in her generous admiration. ‘Her hair so becomes her 
worn that way. I have never seen any more beautiful!’ 

‘Nor have I, miss,’ said Marty drily, and unconsciously stroking her 
crown. 

Grace watched the carriages with lingering regret till they were out of 
sight. She then learnt of Marty that South was no better. Before she had 
come away Winterborne approached the house, but seeing that one of the 
two girls standing on the doorstep was Grace he turned back again, and 
sought the shelter of his own home till she should have gone away. 


* XIV ♦ 


The encounter with the carriages forced Winterborne’s mind back again 
to the houses of his which would fall into Mrs Charmond’s possession in 
the event of South’s death. He marvelled, as many have done since, what 
could have induced his ancestors at Hintock, and other village people, to 
exchange their old copyholds for life-leases. And he was much struck 
with his father’s negligence in not insuring South’s life. 

After breakfast he went upstairs, turned over his bed, and drew out 
a flat canvas bag which lay between the mattress and the sacking. In 
this he kept his leases, which had remained there unopened ever since 
his father’s death. It was the usual hiding-place among rural lifeholders 
for such documents. Winterborne sat down on the bed and looked 
them over. They were ordinary leases for three lives, which a member 
of the South family, some fifty years before this time, had accepted of 
the lord of the manor in lieu of certain copyholds and other rights, in 
consideration of having the dilapidated houses rebuilt by the said lord. 
They had come into his father’s possession chiefly through his mother, 
who was a South. 

Pinned to the comer of one of the indentures was a letter which 
Winterborne had never seen before. It bore a remote date, the handwriting 
being that of some solicitor or agent, and the signature the landholder’s. 
It was to the effect that, at any time before the last of the stated lives 
should drop, Mr John Winterborne, or his representative, should have the 
privilege of adding his own and his son’s life to the life remaining on 
payment of a merely nominal fine; the concession being in consequence 
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of the elder Winterbome’s consent to demolish one of the houses and 
relinquish its site, which stood at an awkward corner of the lane, and 
impeded the way. 

The house had been pulled down years before. Why Giles’s father had 
not taken advantage of his privilege to insert his own and his son’s lives 
it was impossible to say. In all likelihood death alone had hindered him 
in the execution of that project, the elder Winterbome having been a man 
who took much pleasure in dealing with house property in his small way. 

Since one of the Souths still survived there was not much doubt that 
Giles could do what his father had left undone, as far as his own life was 
concerned. This possibility cheered him much; for by those houses hung 
many things. Melbury’s doubt of the young man’s fitness to be the 
husband of Grace had been based not a little on the precariousness of his 
holdings in Little and Great Hintock. He resolved to attend to the business 
at once, the fine for renewal being a sum that he could easily muster. 

His scheme, however, could not be carried out in a day; and meanwhile 
he would run up to South’s as he had intended to do, to learn the result 
of the experiment with the tree. 

Marty met him at the door. ‘Well, Marty,’ he said; and was surprised 
to read in her face that the case was not so hopeful as he had imagined. 

‘I am sorry for your labour,’ she said. ‘It is all lost. He says the tree 
seems taller than ever.’ 

Winterbome looked around at it. Taller the tree certainly did seem, the 
gauntness of its now naked stem being more marked than before. 

‘It quite terrified him when he first saw what you had done to it this 
morning,’ she added, ‘He declares it will come down upon us and cleave 
us, like “the sword of the Lord and of Gideon’’.’ 

‘Well; can I do anything else?’ asked he. 

‘The doctor says the tree ought to be cut down.’ 

‘O, you’ve had the doctor?’ 

‘I didn’t send for him. Mrs Charmond before she left heard that father 
was ill, and told him to attend him at her expense.’ 

‘That was very good of her. And he says it ought to be cut down. We 
mustn’t cut it down without her knowledge, I suppose.’ 

He went upstairs. There the old man sat, staring at the now gaunt tree 
as if his gaze were frozen on to its trunk. Unluckily the tree waved afresh 
by this time, a wind having sprung up and blown the fog away; and his 
eyes turned with its wavings. 

They heard footsteps ~ a man’s, but of a lighter weight than usual. 
‘There is Dr Fitzpiers again,’ she said, and descended. Presently his tread 
was heard on the naked stairs. 

Mr Fitzpiers entered the sick chamber as a doctor is wont to do on such 
occasions, and pre-eminently when the room is that of the humble 
cottager; looking round towards the patient with a preoccupied gaze 
whidh so plainly reveals that he has well-nigh forgotten all about the case 
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and the circumstances since he dismissed them from his mind at his last 
exit from the same apartment. He nodded to Winterbome, who had not 
seen him since his peep over the hedge at Grace, recalled the case to his 
thoughts, and went leisurely on to where South sat. 

Edred Fitzpiers was, on the whole, a finely formed, handsome man. 
His eyes were dark and impressive, and beamed with the light either of 
energy or of susceptivity - it was difficult to say which; it might have been 
chiefly the latter. That quick, glittering, empirical eye, ^arp for the 
surface of things if for nothing beneath, he had not. But whether his 
apparent depth of vision were real, or only an artistic accident of his 
corporeal moulding, nothing but his deeds could reveal. 

His face was rather soft than stem, charming than grand, pale than 
flushed; his nose - if a sketch of his features be de rigueur for a person of 
his pretensions - was artistically beautiful enough to have been worth 
modelling by any sculptor not over busy, and was hence devoid of those 
knotty irregularities which often mean power; while the classical curve of 
his mouth was not without a looseness in its close. Either from his readily 
appreciative mien, or his reflective manner, his presence bespoke the 
philosopher rather than the dandy - an effect which was helped by the 
absence of trinkets or other trivialities from his attire, though this was 
more finished and up to date than is usually the case among rural 
practitioners. 

Strict people of the highly respectable class, knowing a little about him 
by report, said that he seemed likely to err rather in the possession of too 
many ideas than too few; to be a dreamy ’ist of some sort, or too deeply 
steeped in some false kind of ’ism. However this may be, it will be seen 
that he was undoubtedly a somewhat rare kind of gentleman and doctor 
to have descended, as from the clouds, upon Little Hintock. 

*This is an extraordinary case,’ he said at last to Winterbome, after 
examining South by conversation, look, and touch, and learning that the 
craze about the elm was stronger than ever. ‘Come downstairs, and I’ll 
tell you what I think.’ 

They accordingly descended, and the doctor continued, ‘The tree must 
be cut down; or I won’t answer for his life.’ 

‘ ’Tis Mrs Charmond’s tree; and I suppose we must get permission?* 
said Giles. 

‘O, never mind whose tree it is - what’s a tree beside a life! Cut it 
down. I have not the honour of knowing Mrs Charmond as yet; but I am 
disposed to risk that much with her.’ 

‘ ’Tis timber,’ rejoined Giles. ‘They never fell a stick about here without 
its being marked first, either by her or the agent.’ 

‘Then we’ll inaugurate a new era forthwith. How long has he 
complained of the tree?’ asked the doctor of Marty. 

‘Weeks and weeks, sir. The shape of it seems to haunt him like an evil 
spirit. He says that it is exactly his own age, that it has got human sense. 
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and sprouted up when he was bom on purpose to rule him, and keep him 
as its slave. Others have been like it afore in Hintock.’ 

They could hear South s voice upstairs. ‘O, he’s rocking this way; he 
must come! And then my poor life, that’s worth houses upon houses, 
will be squashed out o’ me. O! O!’ 

‘That’s how he goes on,’ she added. ‘And he’ll never look anywhere 
else but out of the window, and scarcely have the curtains drawn.’ 

‘Down with it, then, and hang Mrs Charmond,’ said Mr Fitzpiers. 
‘The best plan will be to wait till the evening, when it is dark, or early in 
the morning before he is awake, so that he doesn’t see it fall, for that 
would terrify him worse than ever. Keep the blind down till I come, and 
then I’ll assure him, and show him that his trouble is over.’ 

The doctor departed, and they waited till the evening. When it was 
dusk, and the curtains drawn, Winterbome directed a couple of woodmen 
to bring a cross-cut saw; and the tall threatening tree was soon nearly off 
at its base. Next morning, before South was awake, they went and 
lowered it cautiously, in a direction away from the cottage. It was a 
business difficult to do quite silently; but it was done at last, and the elm 
of the same birth-year as the woodman’s lay stretched upon the ground. 
The weakest idler that passed could now set foot on marks formerly made 
in the upper forks by the shoes of adventurous climbers only; once 
inaccessible nests could be examined microscopically; and on swaying 
extremities where birds alone had perched the bystanders sat down. 

As soon as it was broad daylight the doctor came, and Winterbome 
entered the house with him. Marty said that her father was wrapped up 
and ready, as usual, to be put into his chair. They ascended the stairs, and 
soon seated him. He began at once to complain of the tree, and the danger 
to his life and Winterbome’s house property in consequence. 

The doctor signalled to Giles, who went and drew back the dimity 
curtains. ‘It is gone, see,’ said Mr Fitzpiers. 

As soon as the old man saw the vacant patch of sky in place of the 
branched column so familiar to his gaze, he sprang up, speechless; his 
eyes rose from their hollows till the whites showed all round, he fell back, 
and a bluish whiteness overspread him. 

Greatly alarmed they put him on the bed. As soon as he came a little 
out of his fit he gasped, ‘O, it is gone! - where ~ where?’ 

His whole system seemed paralysed by amazement. They were thunder¬ 
struck at the result of the experiment, and did all they could. Nothing 
seemed to avail. Giles and Rtzpiers went and came, but uselessly. He 
lingered through the day, and died that evening as the sun went down. 

‘Damned if my remedy hasn’t killed him!’ murmured the doctor. 

Dismissing the subject he went downstairs. When going out of the 
house he turned suddenly to Giles and said, ‘Who was that young lady we 
looked at over the hedge the other day?* 

Giles shook his head, as if he did not remember. 
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♦ XV ♦ 


When Melbury heard what had happened he seemed much moved, and 
walked thoughtfully about the premises. On South’s own account he was 
genuinely sorry; and on Winterbome’s he was the more grieved in that 
this catastrophe had so closely followed the somewhat harsh suggestion 
to Giles to draw off from his daughter. 

He was quite angry with circumstances for so heedlessly inflicting on 
Giles a second trouble when the needful one inflicted by himself was all 
that the proper order of events demanded. ‘I told Giles’s father when he 
came into those houses not to spend too much money on lifehold 
property held neither for his own life nor his son’s,’ he exclaimed; ‘but he 
wouldn’t listen to me. And now Giles has to suffer for it.’ 

‘Poor Giles!’ murmured Grace. 

‘Now, Grace, between us two, it is very, very remarkable. It is almost 
as if I had foreseen this; and I am thankful for your escape, though 1 am 
sincerely sorry for Giles. Had we not dismissed him already we could 
hardly have found it in our hearts to dismiss him now. So 1 say, be 
thankful. I’ll do all I can for him as a friend; but as a pretender to the 
position of my son-in-law, that can never be thought of more.’ 

And yet at that very moment the impracticability to which poor 
Winterbome’s suit had been reduced was touching Grace’s heart to a 
warmer sentiment on his behalf than she had felt for years concerning 
him. 

He, meanwhile, was sitting down alone in the familiar house which 
had ceased to be his; taking a calm if somewhat dismal survey of affairs. 
The pendulum of the clock bumped every now and then against one side 
of the case in which it swung, as the muffled drum to his worldly march. 
Looking out of the window he could perceive that a paralysis had come 
over Creedle’s occupation of manuring the garden, owing, obviously, to 
a conviction that they might not be living there long enough to profit by 
next season’s crop. 

He looked at the leases again and the letter attached. There was no 
doubt that he had lost his houses and was left practically penniless by 
an accident which might easily have been circumvented if he had 
known the true conditions of his holding. The time for performance 
had now lapsed in strict law; but why should not the intention be 
considered by the landholder when she became aware of the circum¬ 
stances, and his moral right to retain the holdings for the term of his 
life be .conceded? 

His heart sank within him when he perceived that, despite all the legal 
reciprocities and safeguards prepared and written, the upshot of the 
matter was that it depended upon the mere caprice of the woman he had 
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met the day before, in such an unfortunate way, whether he was to possess 
his houses for life or no. 

While he was sitting and thinking a step came to the door, and Melbury 
appeared, looking very sorry for his position. Winterbornc welcomed 
him by a word and a nod, and went on with his examination of the 
parchments. His visitor sat down. 

‘Giles,’ he said, ‘this is very awkward, and I am sorry for it. What arc 
you going to do?* 

Giles informed him of the real state of affairs, and how barely he had 
missed availing himself of his chance of renewal. 

‘What a misfortune! Why was this neglected? Well, the best thing you 
can do is to write and tell her all about it, and throw yourself upon her 
generosity.’ 

*I would rather not,* murmured Giles. 

‘But you must,* said Melbury. ‘Much depends on it.* 

In short, he argued so cogently that Giles allowed himself to be 
persuaded, firmly believing it to be a last blow for Grace. The letter to 
Mrs Charmond was written and sent to Hintock House, whence, as he 
knew, it would at once be forwarded to her. 

Melbury, feeling that he had done so good an action in coming as to 
extenuate his previous arbitrary conduct, went home; and Giles was left 
alone to the suspense of waiting for a reply from the divinity who shaped 
the ends of the Hintock population. By this time all the villagers knew of 
the circumstances, and being well-nigh like one family a keen interest 
was the result all round. 

Everybody thought of Giles; nobody thought of Marty. Had any of 
them looked in upon her during those moonlight nights which preceded 
the burial of her father they would have seen the girl absolutely alone in 
the house with the dead man. Her own chamber being nearest the stair- 
top, the coffin had been placed there for convenience; and at a certain 
hour of the night, when the moon arrived opposite the window, its beams 
streamed across the still profile of South, sublimed by the august presence 
of death, and onward a few feet further upon the face of his daughter, 
lying in her little bed in the silence of a repose almost as dignified as that 
of her companion ~ the repose of a guileless soul that had nothing more 
left on earth to lose, except a life which she did not over-value. 

South was buried, and a week passed, and Winterborne watched for a 
reply from Mrs Charmond. Melbury was very sanguine as to its tenor; 
but Winterborne had not told him of the encounter with her carriage, 
when, if ever he had heard an affronted tone on a woman’s lips, he had 
heard it on hers. 

The postman’s time for passing was just after Melbury’s men had 
assembled in the spar-house; and Winterborne, who when not busy on 
his own account would lend assistance there, used to go out into the lane 
every morning and meet the postman at the end of one of the green rides 
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through the hazcl-copsc, in the straight stretch of which his laden figure 
could be seen a long way off. Grace also was very anxious; more anxious 
than her father, more perhaps than Winterbome himself. This anxiety led 
her into the spar-house on some pretext or other almost every morning 
whilst they were awaiting the answer. 

Eleven times had Winterbome gone to that corner of the ride, and 
looked up its long straight slope through the wet greys of winter dawn. 
But though the postman s bowed figure loomed in view pretty regularly, 
he brought nothing for Giles. On the twelfth day the man of missives, 
while yet in the extreme distance, held up his hand, and Winterbome saw 
a letter in it. He took it into the spar-house before he broke the seal, and 
those who were there gathered round him while he read, Grace looking 
in at the door. 

The letter was not from Mrs Charmond herself, but from her agent at 
Sherton. Winterbome glanced it over and looked up. 

‘It*s all over,’ he said. 

‘Ah!’ said they all together. 

‘Her lawyer is instructed to say that Mrs Charmond secs no reason for 
disturbing the natural course of things, particularly as she contemplates 
pulling the houses down,’ he said quietly. 

‘Only think of that!’ said several. ‘Pulling down is always the game.’ 

Winterbome had turned away, and said vehemently to himself, ‘Then 
let her pull ’em down, and be damned to her!’ 

Crecdle looked at him with a face of seven sorrows, saying, ‘Ah ’twas 
that sperrit that lost ’em for ye, maister!’ 

Winterbome subdued his feelings, and from that hour, whatever they 
were, kept them entirely to himself. Yet assuming the value of taciturnity 
to a man among strangers, it is apt to express more than talkativeness 
when he dwells among friends. The countryman who is obliged to judge 
the time of day from changes in external nature sees a thousand successive 
tints and traits in the landscape which are never discerned by him who 
hears the regular chime of a clock, because they are never in request. In 
like manner do we use our eyes on our taciturn comrade. The infinitesimal 
movement of muscle, curve, hair, and wrinkle, which when accompanied 
by a voice goes unregarded, is watched and translated in the lack of it, till 
virtually the whole surrounding circle of familiars is charged with the 
reserved one’s moods and meanings. 

So with Winterbome and his neighbours after his stroke of ill-luck. He 
held his tongue; and they observed him, and knew that he was discom¬ 
posed. 

Encountering Melbury one day his manner was that of a man who 
abandoned all claims. ‘I am glad to meet ’ee, Mr Melbury,’ he said in a 
low voice whose quality he endeavoured to make as practical as possible. 
‘I am afraid I shall not after this be able to keep that mare I bought for the 
use of ~ a possible wife, and as I don’t care to sell her, I should like, if you 
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don*c object, to give her to Miss Mclbury. The horse is very quiet, and 
would be quite safe for her.’ 

Mr Mclbury was rather affected at this. ‘You shan’t hurt your pocket 
like that on our account, Giles. Grace shall have the horse, but I’ll pay you 
what you gave for her, and any expense you may have been put to for her 
keep.’ 

He would not hear of any other terms, and thus it was arranged. They 
were now opposite Melbury’s house, and the timber-merchant pressed 
Winterbornc to enter, Grace being out of the way. 

‘Pull round the settle, Giles,* said the timber-merchant as soon as they 
were within. ‘I should like to have a serious talk with you.’ 

Thereupon he put the case to Winterbornc frankly, and in quite a 
friendly way. He declared that he did not like to be hard on a man when 
he was in difficulty; but he really did not see how Winterbornc could 
marry his daughter now without even a house to take her to. 

Giles quite acquiesced in the awkwardness of his situation, but from a 
momentary gasp of hope - a feeling that he would like to know Grace’s 
mind from her own lips - he did not speak out positively even then. He 
accordingly departed somewhat abruptly, and went home to consider 
whether he would seek to bring about a meeting with her. 

In the evening while he sat pondering he fancied that he heard a 
scraping on the wall outside his house. The boughs of a monthly rose 
which grew there made such a noise sometimes, but as no wind was 
stirring he knew that it could not be the rose-tree. He took up the candle 
and went out. Nobody was near. As he turned the light flickered on the 
whitewashed rough-cast of the front, and he saw words written thereon 
in charcoal, which he read as follows: 

O Giles, you’ve lost your dwelling-place. 

And therefore, Giles, you’ll lose your Grace. 

Giles went indoors. He had his suspicions as to the scrawler of those 
lines, but he could not be sure. What filled his heart far more than 
curiosity about their authorship was a terrible belief that they were 
turning out to be true, try to regain Grace as he might. They decided the 
question for him. He sat down and wrote a formal note to Melbury, 
stating that he shared to the full Melbury’s view of his own and his 
daughter’s promise made some years before; he wished that it should be 
considered as cancelled, and they themselves quite released from any 
obligation on account of it. 

Having fastened up this their plenary absolution he determined to get 
it out of his hands and have done with it; to which end he went off to 
Mclbury’s at once. It was now so late that the family had all retired; he 
crept up to the house, thrust the note under the door, and stole away as 
silmtly as he had come. 

Melbury himself was the first to rise the next morning, and when he 
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had read the letter his relief was greats for he knew that Giles could have 
made matters unpleasant if he had chosen to work upon Grace. ‘Very 
honourable of Giles, very honourable/ he kept saying to himself. ‘I shall 
not forget him. Now to keep her up to her own true level.’ 

It happened that Grace went out for an early ramble that morning, and 
to go in her customary direction she could not avoid passing Winterbome’s 
house. The morning sun was shining flat upon its white surface, and the 
words, which still remained, were immediately visible to her. She read 
them. Her face flushed to crimson. She could sec Giles and Creedle 
talking together at the back: the charred spar-gad with which the lines 
had been written lay on the ground beneath the wall. Feeling pretty sure 
that Winterborne would observe her action she quickly went up to the 
wall, rubbed out ‘lose’ and inserted ‘keep’ in its stead. Then she made the 
best of her way home without looking behind her. Giles could draw an 
inference now if he chose. 

There could not be the least doubt that gentle Grace was warming to more 
sympathy with, and interest in, Winterborne than ever she had done while 
he was her promised lover; that since his misfortune those social short¬ 
comings of his, which contrasted so awkwardly with her later experiences 
of life, had become obscured by the generous revival of an old romantic 
attachment to him. Though mentally trained and tilled into foreignness of 
view, as compared with her youthful time, Grace was not an ambitious girl, 
and might, if left to herself, have declined upon Winterborne without much 
discontent. Her feelings just now were so far from latent that the writing on 
the wall had quickened her to an unusual rashness. 

Having returned from her walk she sat at breakfast silently. When her 
stepmother had left the room she said to her father, ‘I have made up my 
mind that I should like my engagement to Giles to continue.’ 

Melbury looked much surprised. 

‘Nonsense,’ he said sharply. ‘You don’t know what you arc talking 
about. Look here.’ 

He handed across to her the letter received from Giles. 

She read it and said no more. Could he have seen her write on the wall? 
She did not know. Fate, it seemed, would have it this way, and there was 
nothing to do but to acquiesce. 

It was a few hours after this that Winterborne, who, curiously enough, 
had not perceived Grace writing, was clearing away the tree from the 
front of South’s late dwelling. He saw Marty standing in her doorway, a 
slim figure in meagre black, almost without womanly contours as yet. 
He went up to her and said: 

‘Marty, why did you write that on my wall last night? It was you, you 
know.’ 

‘Because it was the truth.’ 

‘Having prophesied one thing, why did you alter it to another? Your 
predictions can’t be worth much.’ 
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i have not altered it.’ 

‘But you have.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It is altered. Go and see.’ 

She went» and read that in spite of losing his dwelling-place he would 
keep his Grace. Marty came back surprised. 

‘Well,’ she said. ‘Who can have made such nonsense of it?’ 

‘Who indeed?’ said he. 

‘I have rubbed it all out, as the point of it is quite gone.’ 

‘You’d no business to rub it out; I meant to let it stay a little 
longer.’ 

‘Some idle boy altered it, no doubt,’ she murmured. 

As this seemed very probable Winterborne said no more, and dismissed 
the matter from his mind. 

From this day of his life onward for a considerable time Winterborne, 
though not absolutely out of his house as yet, retired into the background 
of human life and action thereabout -- a feat not particularly difficult of 
performance anywhere when the doer has the assistance of a lost prestige. 
Grace, thinking that Winterborne saw her write, made no further sign, 
and the frail barque of fidelity that she had thus timidly launched was 
stranded and lost. 


♦ XVI ♦ 


Dr Fitzpiers lived on the slope of the hill, in a house of much less 
pretension both as to architecture and as to magnitude than the timber- 
merchant’s. The latter had without doubt been once the manorial 
residence appertaining to the snug and modest domain of Little Hintock, 
of which the boundaries were now lost by its absorption into the adjoining 
estate of Mrs Charmond. Though the Melburys themselves were unaware 
of the fact there was every reason to believe ~ at least so the parson said 
~ that the owners of that little manor had been Melbury’s own ancestors, 
the family name occurring in numerous documents relating to transfers 
of land about the time of the civil wars. 

Mr Fitzpiers’s dwelling, on the contrary, was small, box-like, and 
comparatively modem. It had been occupied, and was in part occupied 
still, by a retired farmer and his wife, who, on the surgeon’s arrival in 
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quest of a home, had accommodated him by receding from their front 
rooms into the kitchen quarter, whence they administered to his wants, 
and emerged at regular intervals to receive from him a not unwelcome 
addition to their income. 

The cottage and its garden were so regular in their plan that they might 
have been laid out by a Dutch designer of the time of William and Mary, 
In a low, dense hedge was a door, over which the hedge formed an arch, 
and from the inside of the door a straight path, bordered with clipped 
box, ran up the slope of the garden to the porch, which was exactly in the 
middle of the house-front, with two windows on each side. Right and 
left of the path were first a bed of gooseberry-bushes; next of currant; 
next of raspberry; next of strawberry; next of old-fashioned flowers; at 
the corners opposite the porch being spheres of box resembling a pair of 
school globes. Over the roof of the house could be seen the orchard on 
yet higher ground, and behind the orchard the forest-trees, reaching up 
to the crest of the hill. 

Opposite the garden door into the lane, and visible from the parlour 
window, was a swing-gate leading to a field, across which there ran a 
footpath. The swing-gate had just been repainted, and on one fine 
afternoon, before the paint was dry, and while gnats stuck dying thereon, 
the surgeon was standing in his room abstractedly looking out at an 
occasional pedestrian who passed along that route. Being of a philosoph¬ 
ical stamp he perceived that the character of each of these travellers 
exhibited itself in a somewhat amusing manner by his or her method of 
handling the gate. 

In the men there was not much variety: they gave the gate a kick and 
passed through. The women were more contrasting. To them the sticky 
woodwork was a barricade, a disgust, a menace, a treachery, as the case 
might be. 

The first that he noticed was a bouncing young woman with her skirts 
tucked up and her hair wild. Fitzpiers knew her as Suke Damson. She 
grasped the gate without looking, giving it a supplementary push with 
her shoulder, when the white imprint drew from her an exclamation in 
language not too refined. She went to the green bank and sat down and 
rubbed herself in the grass, cursing the while. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the doctor. 

The next was a girl with her hair cropped short, in whom the surgeon 
recognized the daughter of his late patient, the woodman South. 
Moreover, a black gown that she wore by way of mourning unpleasantly 
reminded him that he had ordered a tree-felling which had caused her 
parent s death. She walked in thought, and not recklessly; but her pre¬ 
occupation led her to grasp without suspicion the bar of the gate, and 
touch it with her arm. Fitzpiers felt sorry that she should have soiled that 
new black frock, poor as it was, for it was probably her only one. She 
looked at her hand and arm, seemed but little surprised, wiped oflf the 
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disfigurement with an unmoved face and as if without abandoning her 
original thoughts. Thus she went on her way. 

Then there came over the green quite a different sort of personage. She 
walked as delicately as if she had been bred in town and as firmly as if she 
had been bred in the country; she seemed one who dimly knew her 
appearance to be attractive, but who retained some of the charm of 
ignorance by forgetting self in a general pensiveness. She approached the 
gate. 

To let such a creature touch it even with the tip of her glove was to 
Fitzpiers almost like letting her proceed to tragical self-destruction. He 
jumped up and looked for his hat, but was unable to find the right one; 
glancing again out of the window he saw that his assistance was 
unnecessary. Having come up she looked at the gate, picked up a little 
stick, and using it as a bayonet pushed open the obstacle without touching 
it at all. 

He steadily watched her out of sight, recognizing her as the very young 
lady whom he had seen once before and been unable to identify. Whose 
could that emotional face be? All the others he had seen in Hintock as yet 
oppressed him with their crude rusticity; the contrast offered by this 
suggested that she hailed from elsewhere. 

Precisely these thoughts had occurred to him at first time of seeing her; 
but he now went a little further with them, and considered that as there 
had been no carriage lately in that spot she could not have come a very 
long distance. She must be somebody staying at Hintock House - 
probably Mrs Charmond, of whom he had heard so much; and this 
probability was sufficient to set a mild radiance in the surgeon’s somewhat 
dull sky. 

Fitzpiers sat down to the book he had been perusing. It happened to be 
that of a German metaphysician, for the doctor was not a practical man, 
except by fits, and much preferred the ideal world to the real, and the 
discovery of principles to their application. The young lady remained in 
his thoughts. He might have followed her; but he was not constitutionally 
active, and preferred a conjectural pursuit. However, when he went out 
for a ramble just before dusk he insensibly took the direction of Hintock 
House, which was the way Grace had been walking, her mind having run 
on Mrs Charmond that day; though Grace had returned long since by 
another route. 

Fitzpiers reached the edge of the glen overlooking the manor-house. 
The shutters were shut, and only one chimney smoked. The mere aspect 
of the place was enough to inform him that Mrs Charmond had gone 
away, and that nobody else was staying there. Fitzpiers felt a vague 
disappointment that the young lady was not Mrs Charmond; and without 
pausing longer to gaze at a carcase from which the spirit had flown he 
bent his steps homeward. 

Later in the evening Fitzpiers was summoned to visit a cottage-patient 
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about five miles distant. Like the majority of young practitioners in his 
vicinity he was far from having assumed the dignity of being driven his 
rounds by a servant in a brougham that flashed the sunlight like a mirror; 
his way of getting about was by means of a gig which he drove himself, 
hitching the rein of the horse to the gate-post, shutter-hook, or garden¬ 
paling of the domicile under visitation, or giving pennies to little boys to 
hold the animal during his stay - pennies which were well earned when 
the cases to be attended were of a certain cheerful kind that wore out the 
patience of the little boys. 

On this account of travelling alone the night-journeys which Fitzpiers 
had frequently to take were dismal enough, an apparent perversity in 
nature ruling that whenever there was to be a birth in a particularly 
inaccessible and lonely place that event should occur in the night. The 
surgeon, having been of late years a town man, hated the solitary 
midnight woodland. He was not altogether skilful with the reins, and it 
often occurred to his mind that if in some remote depths of the trees an 
accident were to happen, his being alone might be the death of him. 
Hence he made a practice of picking up any countryman or lad whom he 
chanced to pass by, and under the disguise of treating him to a nice drive 
obtained his companionship on the journey, and his convenient assistance 
in opening gates. 

The doctor had started on his way out of the village on the night in 
question when the light of his lamps fell upon the musing form of 
Winterborne, walking leisurely along as if he had no object in life. 
Winterborne was a better class of companion than the doctor usually 
could get, and he at once pulled up and asked him if he would like a drive 
through the wood that fine night. 

Giles seemed rather surprised at the doctor s friendliness, but said that 
he had no objection, and accordingly mounted beside Mr Fitzpiers. 

They drove along under the black boughs which formed a tracery upon 
the stars. Looking up as they passed under a horizontal limb they 
sometimes saw objects like large tadpoles lodged diametrically across it, 
which Giles explained to be pheasants at roost; and they sometimes heard 
the report of a gun, which reminded him that others knew what those 
tadpole shapes represented as well as he. 

Presently the doctor said what he had been going to say for some time: 

‘Is there a young lady staying in this neighbourhood - a very attractive 
girl - with a little white boa round her neck, and white fur round her 
gloves?’ 

Winterborne, of course, knew in a moment that Grace, whom he had 
caught the doctor peering at, was represented by these accessories. With 
a wary grimness induced by the circumstances he evaded an answer by 
saying, ‘I saw a young lady talking to Mrs Charmond the other day; 
perhaps it was she.’ 

‘It might have been,’ said Fitzpiers. ‘She is quite a gentlewoman ~ the 
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one I mean. She cannot be a permanent resident in Hintock, or I should 
have seen her before. Nor does she look like one.’ 

‘She is not staying at Hintock House?* 

‘No; it is closed.* 

‘Then perhaps she is staying at one of the cottages, or farmhouses?’ 

‘O no - you mistake. She was a different sort of woman altogether.* As 
Giles was nobody Fitzpiers treated him accordingly, and rhapsodized to 
the night in continuation: 

‘ She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 

A power, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being - in her lightness 
Most lilw some radiant cloud of morning dew 
Which wanders through the waste air‘s pathless blue 
To nourish sonic far desert: she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew. 

Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempests sleep, the wave of life’s dark stream.* 

The charm of the lines seemed to Winterbomc to be somehow the 
result of his lost love’s charms upon Fitzpiers. 

‘You seem to be mightily in love with her, sir,’ he said, with a sensation 
of heart-sickness, and more than ever resolved not to mention Grace by 
name. 

‘O no - I am not that, Winterbomc; people living insulated, as I do by 
the solitude of this place, get charged with emotive fluid like a Leyden 
jar with electric, for want of some conductor at hand to disperse 
it. Human love is a subjective thing ~ the essence itself of man, as 
that great thinker Spinoza says ~ ipsa hominis essentia - it is a joy accom¬ 
panied by an idea which we project against any suitable object in 
the line of our vision, just as the rainbow iris is projected against an 
oak, ash, or elm tree indifferently. So that if any other young lady 
had appeared instead of the one who did appear, I should have felt just 
the same interest in her, and have quoted precisely the same lines from 
Shelley about her, as about this one I saw. Such miserable creatures 
of circumstance are we all!’ 

‘Well, it is what we call being in love down in these parts, whether or 
no,’ said Winterbomc. 

‘You are right enough if you admit that I am in love with something in 
my own head, and no thing-in-itsclf outside it at all,* 

‘Is it part of a country doctor’s duties to learn that view of things, may 
I ask, sir?’ said Winterbomc, adopting the Socratic elpuivtCa with such 
well-assumed simplicity that Fitzpiers answered readily - 

*0 no. The real truth is, Winterbomc, that medical practice in places 
like this is a very mle of thumb matter: a bottle of bitter stuff for this and 
that old woman - the bitterer the better - compounded from a few simple 
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Stereotyped prescriptions; occasional attendance at births, where mere 
presence is almost sufficient, so healthy and strong are the people; and a 
lance for an abscess now and then. Investigation and experiment cannot 
be carried on without more appliances than one has here ~ though I have 
attempted a little.’ 

Giles did not enter into this view of the case; what he had been struck 
with was the curious parallelism between Mr Fitzpiers s manner and 
Grace’s, as shown by the fact of both of them straying into a subject of 
discourse so engrossing to themselves that it made them forget it was 
foreign to him. 

Nothing further passed between himself and the doctor in relation to 
Grace till they were on their way back. They had stopped at a wayside inn 
for a glass of brandy-and-cider hot, and when they were again in motion 
Fitzpiers, possibly a little warmed by the liquor, resumed the subject by 
saying, ‘I should like very much to know who that young lady was.* 

‘What difference can it make, if she’s only the tree your rainbow falls 
on?’ 

‘Ha, ha! True.* 

‘You have no wife, sir?’ 

‘I have no wife; and no idea of one. I hope to do better things than 
marry and settle in Hintock. Not but that it is well for a medical man to 
be married; and sometimes, begad, ’twould be pleasant enough in this 
place, with the wind roaring round the house, and the rain and the 
boughs beating against it. I hear that you lost your lifeholds by the death 
of South?’ 

‘1 did. I lost by that in more ways than one.’ 

They had reached the top of Hintock Lane or Street, if it could be called 
such where three-quarters of the roadside consisted of copse and orchard. 
One of the first houses to be passed was Melbury’s, A light was shining 
from a bedroom window facing lengthwise of the lane. Winterbornc 
glanced at it, and saw what was coming. He had withheld an answer to 
the doctor’s inquiry, to hinder his knowledge of Grace. But ‘who hath 
gathered the wind in his fists? who hath bound the waters in a garment?* 
- he could not hinder what was doomed to arrive and might just as well 
have been outspoken. As they came up to the house Grace’s figure was 
distinctly visible drawing the two white curtains together which were 
used here instead of blinds. 

‘Why, there she is!’ said Fitzpiers. ‘How in the name of Heaven does 
she come there?* 

‘In the most natural way in the world. It is her home. Mr Melbury is 
her father.’ 

‘Indeed - indeed - indeed! How comes he to have a daughter of that 
sort?’ 

Winterbome laughed coldly. ‘Won’t money do anything,’ he said, ‘if 
you’ve promising material to work upon? Why shouldn’t a Hintock girl, 
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taken early from home and put under proper instruction, become as 
finished as any other young lady if she*s got brains and good looks to 
begin with?’ 

‘No reason at all why she shouldn’t,* murmured the surgeon with 
reflective disappointment. ‘Only 1 didn’t anticipate quite that kind of 
origin for her.’ 

‘And you think an inch or two less of her now.* There was a little 
tremor in Winterbome’s voice as he spoke. 

‘Well,’ said the doctor with recovered warmth, ‘I am not so sure that I 
think less of her. At first it was a sort of blow; but, dammy. I’ll stick up 
for her. She’s charming, every inch of her!’ 

‘So she is,’ said Winterborne . . . ‘But not for me!’ 

From this ambiguous expression of the reticent woodlander Dr Fitzpiers 
inferred that Giles disliked Miss Melbury, possibly for some haughtiness 
in her bearing towards him, and had, on that account, withheld her name. 
The supposition did not tend to diminish his admiration for her. 


♦ xvn ♦ 


Grace’s exhibition of herself in the act of pulling-to the window curtains 
had been the result of an unfortunate incident in the house that day ~ 
nothing less than the illness of Grammer Oliver, a woman w'ho had 
never, till now, lain down for such a reason in her life. Like others to 
whom an unbroken career of health has made the idea of keeping their 
bed almost as repugnant as death itself, she had continued on foot till she 
literally fell on the floor; and though she had, as yet, been scarcely a day 
off duty, she had sickened into quite a different personage from the 
independent Grammer of the yard and spar-house. Ill as she was, on one 
point she was firm. On no account would she see a doctor; in other words, 
Fitzpiers, 

TTie room in which Grace had been discerned was not her own but the 
old woman’s. On the girl’s way to bed she had received a message from 
Grammer to the effect that she would much like to speak to her that 
night. 

Grace entered and set the candle on a low chair beside the bed, so that 
the profile of Grammer, as she lay, cast itself in a coal-black shadow upon 
the whitened wall, her large head being still further magnified by an 
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enormous turban, which was really her petticoat wound in a wreath 
round her temples. Grace put the room a little in order, and approaching 
the sick woman said - 

‘I am* come, Grammer, as you wish. Do let us send for the doctor 
before it gets later?’ 

‘ ’Ch woll not have him!’ said Grammer Oliver decisively. 

‘Then somebody to sit up with you?’ 

‘Can’t abear it! No. I wanted to see you, Miss Grace, because ’ch have 
something on my mind. Dear Miss Grace, / took that money of the doctor, 
after all!' 

‘What money?* 

‘The ten pounds.’ 

Grace did not quite understand. 

‘The ten pounds er offered me for my head, because I’ve a large organ 
of brain. I signed a paper when I took the money, not feeling concerned 
about it at all. 1 have not liked to tell ’ee that it was really settled with 
him, because you showed such horror at the notion. Well, having thought 
it over more at length, I wish I hadn’t done it; and it weighs upon my 
mind. John South’s death of fear about the tree makes me think I shall die 
of this . . . ’Ch have been going to ask him again to let me off, but I 
hadn’t the face.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I’ve spent some of the money ~ more’n two pounds o’t! It do wherrit 
me terribly; and I shall die o’ the thought of that paper I signed with my 
holy cross, as South died of his trouble!’ 

‘If you ask him to burn the paper he will. I’m sure, and think no more 
of it,’ 

‘ ’Ch have done it once already, miss. But er laughed cruel-like. “Yours 
is such a fine brain, Grammer,” er said, “that science couldn’t afford to 
lose you. Besides, you’ve taken my money.” . . . Don’t let your father 
know of this, please, on no account whatever!’ 

‘No, no. 1 will let you have the money to return to him.’ 

Grammer rolled the head in question negatively upon the pillow. ‘Even 
if I should be well enough to take it to him he won’t like it. Though why 
he should so particular want to look into the works of a poor old woman’s 
headpiece like mine, when there’s so many other folks about, I don’t 
know. I know how he’ll answer me: “A lonely person like you, 
Grammer,” er woll say: “what difference is it to you what becomes of’ce 
when the breath’s out of your body?” O, it do trouble me! If you only 
knew how he do chevy me round the chimmer in my dreams you’d pity 
me. How I could do it I can’t think! But ’ch was always so rackless! . . . 
If I only had anybody to plead for me!’ 

‘Mrs Melbury would, I am sure.’ 

‘Ay; but he wouldn’t hearken to she! It wants a younger face than hers 
to work upon such as he/ 
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Grace started with comprehension* *You don’t think he would do it for 
me?’ she said. 

‘O, wouldn’t he!’ 

‘I couldn’t go to him, Grammer, on any account. I don’t know him at 
all’ 

‘Ah, if I were a young lady,’ said the artful Grammer, ‘and could save 
a poor old woman’s skellington from a heathen’s chopper, to rest in a 
Christian grave, I would do it, and be glad to. But nobody will do 
anything for a poor old woman but push her out of the way!’ 

‘You arc very ungrateful, Grammer, to say that. But you are ill, I 
know, and that’s why you speak so. Now believe me, you are not going 
to die yet. Remember you told me yourself that you meant to keep him 
waiting many a year.* 

‘Ay, one can joke when one is well, even in old age; but in sickness 
one’s gaiety falters; and that which seemed small looks large; and the far- 
off seems near.’ 

Grace’s eyes had tears in them. ‘I don’t like to go to him on such an 
errand, Grammer,’ she said. ‘But 1 will, if I must, to ease your mind!’ 

It was with extreme reluctance that Grace cloaked herself next morning 
for the undertaking. She was all the more indisposed to the journey by 
reason of Grammer’s allusion to the effect of a pretty face upon Dr 
Fitzpiers; and hence she most illogically did that which, had the doctor 
never seen her, would have operated to stultify the sole motive of her 
journey; that is to say, she put on a woollen veil which hid all her face 
except an occasional spark of her eyes. 

Her own wish that nothing should be known of this strange and 
gruesome proceeding, no less than Grammer Oliver’s own desire, led 
Grace to take every precaution against being discovered. She went out by 
the garden-door as the safest way, all the household having occupations 
at the other side. The morning looked forbidding enough when she 
stealthily edged forth. The battle between snow and thaw was continuing 
in mid-air: the trees dripped on the garden plots, where no vegetables 
would grow for the dripping, though they were planted year after year 
with that curious mechanical regularity of country people in the face of 
hopelessness; the moss which covered the once broad gravel terrace was 
swamped; and Grace stood irresolute. Then she thought of poor Gram¬ 
mer, and her dreams of the doctor running after her, scalpel in hand, and 
the possibility of a case so curiously similar to South’s ending in the same 
way; thereupon she stepped out into the drizzle. 

The nature of her errand, and Grammer Oliver’s account of the post¬ 
mortem compact she had made, lent a fascinating horror to Grace’s 
conception of Fitzpiers. She knew that he was a young man; but her 
single object in seeking an interview with him put all considerations of 
his age and social aspect from her mind. Standing as she stood in 
Grammer Oliver’s shoes, he was simply a remorseless Jehovah of the 
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sciences, who would not have mercy, and would have sacrifice; a man 
whom, save for this, she would have preferred to avoid knowing. But 
since, in such a small village, it was improbable that any long time could 
pass without their meeting, there was not much to deplore in her having 
to meet him now. 

But, as need hardly be said. Miss Melbury’s view of the doctor as a 
merciless, unwavering, irresistible scientist was not quite in accordance 
with fact. The real Dr Fitzpiers was a man of too many hobbies to show 
likelihood of rising to any great eminence in the profession he had 
chosen, or even to acquire any wide practice in the rural district he had 
marked out as his field of survey for the present. In the course of a year 
his mind was accustomed to pass in a grand solar sweep throughout the 
zodiac of the intellectual heaven. Sometimes it was in the Ram, sometimes 
in the Bull; one month he would be immersed in alchemy, another in 
poesy; one month in the Twins of astrology and astronomy; then in the 
Crab of German literature and metaphysics. Injustice to him it must be 
stated that he took such studies as were immediately related to his own 
profession in turn with the rest, and it had been in a month of anatomical 
ardour without the possibility of a subject that he had proposed to 
Gramrner Oliver the terms she had mentioned to her mistress. 

As may be inferred from the tone of his conversation with Winterborne 
he had lately plunged into abstract philosophy with much zest; perhaps 
his keenly appreciative, modern, unpractical mind found this a realm 
more in his taste than any other. Though his aims were desultory 
Fitzpiers*s mental constitution was not without its creditable side; a real 
inquirer he honestly was at times; even if the midnight rays of his lamp, 
visible so far through the trees of Hintock, lighted rank literatures of 
emotion and passion as often as, or oftener than, the books and materiel 
of science. 

But whether he meditated the Muses or the philosophers, the loneliness 
of Hintock life was beginning to tell upon his impressionable nature. 
Winter in a solitary house in the country, without society, is tolerable, 
nay, even enjoyable and delightful, given certain conditions; but these arc 
not the conditions which attach to the life of a professional man who 
drops down into such a place by mere accident. They were present to the 
lives of Winterborne, Melbury, and Grace; but not to the doctor’s. They 
are old association - an almost exhaustive biographical or historical 
acquaintance with every object, animate and inanimate, within the 
observer’s horizon. He must know all about those invisible ones of the 
days gone by, whose feet have traversed the fields which look so grey 
from his windows; recall whose creaking plough has turned those sods 
from time to time; whose hands planted the trees that form a crest to the 
opposite hill; whose horses and hounds have tom through that underwood; 
what birds affect that particular brake; what bygone domestic dramas of 
love, jealousy, revenge, or disappointment have been enacted in the 
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cottages, the mansion, the street or on the green. The spot m^y have 
beauty, grandeur, salubrity, convenience; but if it lack memories it will 
ultimately pall upon him who settles there without opportunity of 
intercourse with his kind. 

In such circumstances, maybe, an old man dreams of an ideal friend, 
till he throws himself into the arms of any imposter who chooses to wear 
that title on his face. A young man may dream of an ideal friend likewise, 
but some humour of the blood will probably lead him to think rather of 
an ideal mistress, and at length the rustle of a woman s dress, the sound 
of her voice, or the transit of her form across the field of his vision, will 
enkindle his soul with a flame that blinds his eyes. 

The discovery of the attractive Grace s name and family would have 
been enough in other circumstances to lead the doctor, if not to put her 
personality out of his head, to change the character of his interest in her. 
Instead of treasuring her image as a rarity he would at most have played 
with her as a toy. He was that kind of man. But situated here he could 
not go so far as amative cruelty. He dismissed all deferential thought 
about her, but he could not help taking her somewhat seriously. 

He went on to imagine the impossible. So far, indeed, did he go in this 
futile direction that, as others are wont to do, he constructed dialogues 
and scenes in which Grace had turned out to be the mistress of Hintock 
manor-house, the mysterious Mrs Charmond, particularly ready and 
willing to be wooed by himself and nobody else. 

‘Well, she isn’t that,’ he said finally. ‘But she’s a very sweet, nice, 
exceptional girl.’ 

The next morning he breakfasted alone as usual. It was snowing with 
a fme-flaked desultoriness just sufficient to make the woodland grey 
without ever achieving whiteness. There was not a single letter for 
Fitzpiers, only a medical circular and a weekly newspaper. 

To sit before a large fire on such mornings and read, and gradually 
acquire energy till the evening came, and then, with lamp alight and 
feeling full of vigour, to pursue some engrossing subject or other till the 
small hours, had hitherto been his practice since arriving here. But today 
he could not settle into his chair. That self-contained position he had 
lately occupied, in which his whole attention was given to objects of the 
inner eye, all outer regard being quite disdainful, seemed to have been 
taken by insidious stratagem, and for the first time he had an interest 
without the house. He walked from one window to another, and became 
aware that the most irksome of solitudes is not the solitude of remoteness, 
but that which is just outside desirable company. 

The breakfast hour went by heavily enough, and the next followed in 
the same half-snowy, half-rainy style, the weather now being the 
inevitable relapse which sooner or later succeeds a time too radiant for the 
season, such as they had enjoyed in the late mid-winter at Hintock. To 
people at home there these changeful tricks had their interests; the strange 
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mistakes that some of the more sanguine trees had made in budding 
before their month, to be incontinently glued up by frozen thawings 
now; the similar sanguine errors of impulsive birds in framing nests that 
were swamped by snow-water, and other such incidents, prevented any 
sense of wearisomeness in the minds of the natives. But these were 
features of a world not familiar to Fitzpiers, and the inner visions to 
which he had almost exclusively attended having suddenly failed in their 
power to absorb him, he felt unutterably dreary. 

He wondered how long Miss Melbury was going to stay in Hintock. 
The season was unpropitious for accidental encounters with her out of 
doors, and except by accident he saw not how they were to become 
acquainted. One thing was clear - any acquaintance with her could only, 
with a due regard to his future, be casual, at most of the nature of a mild 
flirtation; for he had high aims, and they would some day lead him into 
other spheres than this. 

Thus desultorily thinking he dung himself down upon the couch, 
which, as in many draughty old country houses, was constructed with a 
hood, being in fact a legitimate development from the settle. He tried to 
read as he reclined, but having sat up till three o’clock that morning the 
book slipped from his hand and he fell asleep. 


♦ xvni ♦ 


Grace approached the house. Her knock, always soft in virtue of her 
nature, was softer today by reason of her strange errand. However, it was 
heard by the farmer’s wife who kept the house, and Grace was admitted. 
Opening the door of the doctor’s room the housewife glanced in, and 
imagining Fitzpiers absent asked Miss Melbury to enter and wait a few 
minutes whilst she should go and find him, believing him to be 
somewhere on the premises. Grace acquiesced, went in, and sat down 
close to the door. 

As soon as the door was shut upon her she looked round the room, and 
started at perceiving a handsome man snugly ensconced on the couch, 
like a recumbent figure within some canopied mural tomb of the fifteenth 
century, except that his hands were not exactly clasped in prayer. She had 
no doubt that this was the surgeon. 

Awaken him herself she could not, and her immediate impulse was to 
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go and pull the broad riband with a brass rosette which hung at one side 
of the fireplace. But expecting the landlady to re-enter in a moment she 
abandoned this intention, and stood gazing in great embarrassment at the 
reclining philosopher. 

The windows of Fitzpiers’s soul being at present shuttered he probably 
appeared less impressive than in his hours of animation; but the light 
abstracted from his material features by sleep was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the mysterious influence of that state, in a stranger, upon the 
consciousness of a beholder so sensitive. So far as she could criticize at all 
she became aware that she had encountered a specimen of creation 
altogether unusual in that locality. The occasions on which Grace had 
observed men of this stamp were when she had been far away from 
Hintock, and even then such examples as had met her eye were at a 
distance, and mainly of commoner fibre than the one who now confronted 
her. 

She nervously wondered why the woman had not discovered her 
mistake and returned, and went again towards the bell-pull. Approaching 
the chimney her back was to Fitzpiers, but she could see him in the glass. 
An indescribable thrill passed through her as she perceived that the eyes 
of the reflected image were open, gazing wonderingly at her. Under the 
curious unexpectedness of the sight she became as if spell-bound, almost 
powerless to turn her head and regard the original. However, by an effort 
she did turn, when there he lay asleep the same as before. 

Her startled perplexity as to what he could be meaning was sufficient 
to lead her to abandon her errand precipitately. She crossed quickly to the 
door, opened and closed it noiselessly, and went out of the house 
unobserved. By the time that she had gone down the path and through 
the garden-door into the lane she had recovered her equanimity. Here, 
screened by the hedge, she stood and considered a while. 

Drip, drip, drip, fell the rain upon her umbrella and around; she had 
come out on such a morning because of the seriousness of the matter in 
hand; yet now she had allowed her mission to be stultified by a momentary 
trcmulousncss concerning an incident which perhaps had meant nothing 
after all. 

In the meantime her departure from the room, stealthy as it had been, 
had aroused Fitzpiers; and he sat up. In the reflection from the mirror 
which Grace had beheld there w^as no mystery; he had opened his eyes for 
a few moments, but had immediately relapsed into unconsciousness, if 
indeed he had ever been positively awake. That somebody had just left the 
room he was certain, and that the lovely form which seemed to have 
visited him in a dream was no less than the real presentation of the person 
departed he could hardly doubt. 

Looking out of the window a few minutes later, down the box-edged 
gravel-path which led to the bottom, he saw the garden-door open and 
through it enter the young girl of his thoughts, Grace having just at this 
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juncture determined to return and attempt the interview a second time. 
That he saw her coming instead of going made him ask himself if his first 
impression of her were not a dream indeed. She came hesitatingly along, 
carrying her umbrella so low over her head that he could hardly sec her 
face. When she reached the point where the raspberry-bushes ended and 
the strawberry-bed began she made a little pause. 

Fitzpiers feared that she might not be coming to him even now, and 
hastily quitting the room he ran down the path to meet her. The nature 
of her errand he could not divine, bur he was prepared to give her any 
amount of encouragement. 

i beg pardon. Miss Melbury,’ he said. ‘I saw you from the window, 
and fancied you might imagine that I was not at home ~ if it is I you were 
coming for?’ 

‘I was coming to speak one word to you, nothing more,’ she replied. 
‘And I can say it here.’ 

‘No, no. Please do come in. Well then, if you will not come into the 
house, come so far as the porch!* 

Thus pressed she went on to the porch, and they stood together inside 
it, Fitzpiers closing her umbrella for her. 

‘I have merely a request or petition to make,’ she said. ‘My father’s 
.servant is ill - a woman you know - and her illness is serious.’ 

‘I am .sorry to hear it. I will come and see her at once.’ 

‘But I particularly wish you not to come.’ 

‘O indeed.’ 

‘Yes; and she wishes the same. It would make her seriously worse if you 
were to come. It would almost kill her . . . My errand is of a peculiar and 
awkward nature. It is concerning a subject which weighs on her mind - 
that unfortunate arrangement she made with you, that you might have 
her skull after death.’ 

‘O, Grammer Oliver, the old woman with the fine head. Seriously ill, 
is she?* 

‘And so disturbed by her rash compact! I have brought the money back 
- will you please return to her the agreement she signed?’ Grace held out 
to him a couple of five-pound notes which she had kept ready tucked in 
her glove. 

Without replying or considering the notes Fitzpiers allowed his 
thoughts to follow his eyes and dwell upon Grace’s personality, and the 
sudden close relation in which he stood to her. The porch was narrow; 
the rain increased. It ran off the porch and dripped on the creepers, and 
from the creepers upon the edge of Grace’s cloak and skirts. 

‘The rain is wetting your dress; please do come in,’ he said. ‘It really 
makes my heart ache to let you stay here.’ 

Immediately inside the front door was the door of his sitting-room; he 
flung it open, and stood in a coaxing attitude. Try how she would Grace 
could not resist the supplicatory mandate written in the face and manner 
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of this man, and distressful resignation sat on her as she glided past him 
into the room - brushing his coat with her elbow because of the 
narrowness. 

He followed her, shut the door - which she somehow had hoped he 
would leave open - and placing a chair for her sat down. 

The concern which Grace felt at the development of these commonplace 
incidents was, of course, mainly owing to the strange effect upon her 
nerves of that view of him in the mirror gazing at her with open eyes 
when she had thought him sleeping, which made her fancy that his 
slumber might have been a feint based on inexplicable reasons. 

She again proffered the notes; he awoke from looking at her as at a 
piece of live statuary and listened deferentially as she said, ‘Will you then 
reconsider, and cancel the bond which poor Grammer Oliver so foolishly 
gave?’ 

‘I’ll cancel it without reconsideration. Though you will allow me to 
have my own opinion about her foolishness. Grammer is a very wise 
woman, and she was as wise in that as in other things. You think there 
was something very fiendish in the compact, do you not, Miss Melbury? 
But remember that the most eminent of our surgeons in past times have 
entered into such agreements.’ 

‘Not fiendish ~ strange.’ 

‘Yes, that may be, since strangeness is not in the nature of a thing, but 
in its relation to something extrinsic-in this case an unessential observer.’ 

He went to his desk, and searching awhile found a paper which he 
unfolded and brought to her. A thick cross appeared in ink at the bottom 
- evidently from the hand of Grammer. Grace put the paper in her pocket 
with a look of much relief. 

As Fitzpiers did not take up the money (half of which had come from 
Grace’s own purse) she pushed it a little nearer to him. ‘No, no. I shall not 
take it from the old woman,’ he said. ‘It is more strange than the fact of 
a surgeon arranging to obtain a subject for dissection that our acquaintance 
should be formed out of it.’ 

‘1 am afraid you think me uncivil in showing my dislike to the notion. 
But I did not mean to be.’ 

‘O no, no.’ 

He looked at her, as he had done before, with puzzled interest. ‘1 cannot 
think, I cannot think,* he murmured. ‘Something bewilders me greatly.’ 
He still reflected and hesitated. ‘Last night I sat up very late,’ he at last 
went on, ‘and on that account I fell into a little nap on that couch about 
half-an-hour ago. And during my few minutes of unconsciousness I 
dreamt - what do you think? - that you stood in the room.' 

Should she tell? She merely blushed. 

‘You may imagine,’ Fitzpiers continued, now persuaded that it had 
indeed been a dream, ‘that 1 should not have dreamt of you without 
considerable thinking about you first.’ 
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He could not be acting; of that she felt assured. 

'1 fancied in my vision that you stood there,* he said pointing to where 
she had paused. ‘I did not see you directly^ but reflected in the glass, I 
thought, what a lovely creature! The design is for once carried out. 
Nature has at last recovered her lost union with the Idea! My thoughts 
ran in that direction because 1 had been reading the work of a transcen¬ 
dental philosopher last night; and I dare say it was the dose of Idealism 
that I received from it that made me scarcely able to distinguish between 
reality and fancy. I almost wept when I awoke, and found that you had 
appeared to me in Time, but not in Space, alas!’ 

At moments there was something theatrical in the delivery of 
Fitzpiets’s effusion; yet it would have been inexact to say that it was 
intrinsically theatrical. It often happens that in situations of unrestraint, 
where there is no thought of the eye of criticism, real feeling glides 
into a mode of manifestation not easily distinguishable from rodomon¬ 
tade. A veneer of affectation overlies a bulk of truth, with the evil 
consequence, if perceived, that the substance is estimated by the 
superficies, and the whole rejected. 

Grace, however, was no specialist in men’s manners, and she admired 
the sentiment without thinking of the form. And she was embarrassed; 
‘lovely creature’ made explanation awkward to her gentle modesty. 

‘But can it be,’ said he suddenly, ‘that you really were here?’ 

‘I have to confess that I have been in the room once before,’ faltered 
she. ‘The woman .showed me in, and went away to fetch you; but as she 
did not return, I left.’ 

‘And you saw me asleep,’ he murmured, with the faintest show of 
humiliation. 

‘Yes ~ if you were asleep, and did not deceive me.’ 

‘Why do you say if?’ 

‘I saw your eyes open in the glass, but as they were closed when I 
looked round upon you I thought you were perhaps deceiving me.’ 

‘Never,’ said Fitzpiers fervently. ‘Never could I deceive you.’ 

Foreknowledge to the distance of a year or so, in either of them, might 
have spoilt the effect of that pretty speech. Never deceive her! But they 
knew nothing, and the phrase had its day. 

Grace began now to be anxious to terminate the interview, but the 
compelling power of Fitzpiers’s atmosphere still held her there. She was 
like an inexperienced actress who, having at last taken up her position 
on the boards and spoken her speeches, does not know how to move 
off. The thought of Grammer occurred to her. ‘I’ll go at once and tell 
poor Grammer of your generosity,’ she said. ‘It will relieve her at 
once. ’ 

' ‘Grammer’s is a nervous disease, too ~ how singular,’ he answered, 
accompanying her to the door. ‘One moment: look at this - it is 
something which may interest you.’ 
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He had thrown open the door on the other side of the passage, and she 
saw a microscope on the table of the confronting room. ‘Look into it, 
please; you'll be interested,’ he repeated. 

She applied her eye. and saw the usual circle of light patterned all over 
with a cellular tissue of some indescribable sort. ‘What do you think that 
is?’ said Fitzpiers. 

She did not know. 

‘That’s a fragment of old John South’s brain, which I am investigating.’ 

She started back, not exactly with aversion, but with wonder as to how 
it should have got there. Fitzpiers laughed. 

‘Here am I,’ he said, ‘endeavouring to carry on simultaneously the 
study of physiology and transcendental philosophy, the material world 
and the ideal, so as to discover if possible a point of contact between 
them; and your finer sense is quite offended!’ 

‘O no, Mr Fitzpiers,’ said Grace earnestly; ‘it is not so at all. I know 
from seeing your light at night how deeply you meditate and work. 
Instead of condemning you for your studies I admire you very much!’ 

Her face, upturned from the microscope, was so sweet, sincere, and 
self-forgetful in its aspect that the susceptible Fitzpiers more than wished 
to annihilate the lineal yard which separated it from his own. Whether 
anything of the kind showed in his eyes or not, Grace remained no longer 
at the microscope, but quickly went her way into the falling mixture of 
rain and snow. 


♦ XIX ♦ 


Instead of resuming his investigation of South’s brain Fitzpiers reclined 
and ruminated on the interview. Grace’s curious susceptibility to his 
presence - though it was as if the currents of her life were disturbed 
rather than attracted by him - added a special interest to her general 
charm. 

Fitzpiers was in a distinct degree scientific, being ready and zealous to 
interrogate all physical manifestations; but primarily he was an idealist. 
He believed that behind the imperfect lay the perfect; that rare things 
were to be discovered amidst a bulk of commonplace; that results in a 
new and untried case might be different from those in other cases where 
the material conditions had been precisely similar. Regarding his own 
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personality as one of unbounded possibilities, because it was his own 
(notwithstanding that the factors of his life had worked out a sorry 
product for thousands), he saw a grand speciality in his discovery at 
Hintock of an altogether exceptional being of the other sex* 

One habit of Fitzpiers, commoner in dreamers of more advanced age 
than in men of his years, was that of talking to himself. He paced round 
his room with a selective tread upon the more prominent blooms of the 
carpet and murmured: This phenomenal girl will be the light of my life 
while I am at Hintock; and the special beauty of the situation is that our 
attitude and relations to each other will be purely casual. ScKially we can 
never be intimate. Anything like matrimonial intentions towards her, 
charming as she is, would be absurd. They would spoil the recreative 
character of such acquaintance. And, indeed, I have other aims on the 
practical side of my life.’ 

Fitzpiers bestowed a regulation thought on the advantageous marriage 
he was bound to make with a woman of family as good as his own, and 
of purse much longer. But as an object of contemplation for the present 
Grace Melbury would serve to keep his soul alive, and to relieve the 
monotony of his days. 

His first lax notion (acquired from the mere sight of her without 
converse) - that of a vulgar intimacy with a timber-merchant's pretty 
daughter - grated painfully upon him now that he had found what Grace 
intrinsically was. Personal intercourse with such as she could take no 
lower form than seemly communion, mutual explorations of the world of 
fancy. Since he could not call at her father's, having no practical views, 
cursory encounters in the lane, in the wood, coming and going to and 
from church, or in passing her dwelling, were what the acquaintance 
would have to feed on. 

Such anticipated glimpses of her realized themselves in the event. 
Rencounters of not more than a minute's duration, frequently repeated, 
will build up mutual interest, even warm confidence, in a lonely place. 
Theirs grew as imperceptibly as the twigs budded on the trees. There 
never was a particular moment at which it could be said they became 
friends; yet a delicate understanding now existed between two who in the 
winter had been strangers. 

Spring weather came on rather suddenly, the unsealing of buds that 
had long been swollen accomplishing itself in the space of one warm 
night. The rush of sap in the veins of the trees could almost be heard. The 
flowers of late April took up a position unseen, and looked as if they had 
been blooming a long while, though there had been no trace of them the 
day before yesterday; birds began not to mind getting wet. In-door people 
said they had heard the nightingale, to which out-door people replied 
contemptuously that they had heard him a fortnight before. 

The young doctor's practice being scarcely so large as a London 
surgeons he frequently walked in the wood. Indeed, such practice as he 
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had he did not follow up with the assiduity that would have been 
necessary for developing it to exceptional proportions. 

One day, book in hand, he went to a part of the wood where the trees 
were mainly oaks. It was a calm afternoon, and there was everywhere 
around that sign of great undertakings on the part of vegetable nature 
which is apt to fill reflective human beings who are not undertaking 
much themselves with a sudden uneasiness at the contrast. He heard in 
the distance a curious sound, something like the quack of ducks, which 
though it was common enough here about this time was not common to 
him. 

Looking through the trees Fitzpiers soon perceived the origin of the 
noise. The barking season had just commenced, and what he had heard 
was the tear of the ripping-tool as it ploughed its way along the sticky 
parting between the trunk and the rind. Melbury did a large business in 
bark, and as he was Grace’s father, and possibly might be found on the 
spot, Fitzpiers was attracted to the scene even more than he might have 
been by its intrinsic interest. When he got nearer he recognized among 
the workmen John Upjohn, the two Timothys, and Robert Creedle, who 
probably had been ‘lent’ by Winterborne; Marty South also assisted. A 
milking-pail of cider stood near, a half-pint cup floating on it, with which 
they dipped and drank whenever they passed the pail. 

Each tree doomed to the flaying process was first attacked by Upjohn. 
With a small bill-hook he carefully freed the collar of the tree from twigs 
and patches of moss which encrusted it to a height of a foot or two above 
the ground, an operation comparable to the ‘little toilette’ of the 
executioner’s victim. After this it was barked in its erect position to a 
point as high as a man could reach. If a fine product of vegetable nature 
could ever be said to look ridiculous it was the case now, when the oak 
stood naked-legged, and as if ashamed, till the axeman came and cut a 
ring round it, and the two Timothys finished the work with the cross-cut 
saw. 

As soon as it had fallen the barkers attacked it like locusts, and in a 
short time not a particle of rind was left on the trunk and larger limbs. 
Marty South was an adept at peeling the upper parts; and there she stood 
encaged amid the mass of twigs and buds like a great bird, running her 
ripping-tool into the smallest branches, beyond the furthest points to 
which the skill and patience of the men enabled them to proceed - 
branches which, in their lifetime, had swayed high above the bulk of the 
wood, and caught the earliest rays of the sun and moon while the lower 
part of the forest was still in darkness. 

‘You seem to have a better instrument than they, Marty,’ said Fitzpiers. 

‘No, sir,’ she said, holding up the tool, a horse’s leg-bone fitted into a 
handle and filed to an edge; ‘ 'tis only that they’ve less patience with the 
twigs, because their time is worth more than mine.’ 

A little shed had been constructed on the spot, of thatched hurdles and 
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boughs, and in front of it was a fire over which a kettle sang. Fitzpiers sat 
down inside the shelter and went on with his reading, except when he 
looked up to observe the scene and the actors. 

The thought that he might settle here and become welded in with this 
sylvan life by marrying Grace Melbury crossed his mind for a moment. 
Why should he go further into the world than where he was? The secret 
of happiness lay in limiting the aspirations; these men s thoughts were 
conterminous with the margin of the Hintock woodlands, and why 
should not his be likewise limited - a small practice among the people 
around him being the bound of his desires? 

Presently Marty South discontinued her operations upon the quivering 
boughs, came out from the reclining oak, and prepared tea. When it was 
ready the men were called; and Fitzpiers, being in a mood to join, sat 
down with them. 

The latent reason of his lingering here so long revealed itself when the 
faint creaking of the joints of a vehicle became audible, and one of the 
men said, ‘Here’s he.’ Turning their heads they saw Melbury’s gig 
approaching, the wheels muffled by the yielding moss. 

The timber-merchant was leading the horse past the tree-stumps, 
looking back at every fc*w steps to warn his daughter, who kept her scat, 
where and how to duck her head so as to avoid overhanging branches. 
They stopped at the spot where the bark-ripping had been temporarily 
suspended; Melbury cursorily examined the heaps of bark, and drawing 
near to where the workmen were sitting down accepted their shouted 
invitation to have a dish of tea, for which purpose he hitched the horse to 
a bough. 

Grace declined to take any of their beverage, and remained in her place 
in the vehicle, looking dreamily at the sunlight that came in thin threads 
through the hollies with which the oaks were interspersed. 

When Melbury stepped up close to the shelter he for the first time 
perceived that the doctor was present, and warmly appreciated Fitzpiers’s 
invitation to sit down on the log beside him. 

‘Bless my heart, who would have thought of finding you here,’ he said, 
obviously much pleased at the circumstance. *I wonder if my daughter 
knows you are so nigh at hand? I don’t expect she do.’ 

He looked out towards the gig wherein Grace sat, her face still turned 
sunward in the opposite direction. 

‘She doesn’t see us,’ said Melbury. ‘Well, never mind; let her be.’ 

Grace was indeed quite unconscious of Fitzpiers’s propinquity. She was 
thinking of something which had little connection with the scene before 
her - thinking of her friend, lost as soon as found, Mrs Charmond, of her 
capricious conduct, and of the contrasting scenes she was possibly 
enjoying at that very moment in other climes, to which Grace herself had 
hoped to be introduced by her friend’s means. She wondered if this 
patronizing lady would return to Hintock during the summer, and 
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whether the acquaintance which had been nif^d on the last occasion of 
her residence there would develop on the next, 

Melbury told ancient timber-stories as he sat, relating them directly to 
Fitzpiers and obliquely to the men, who had heard them often before. 
Marty, who poured out tea, was just saying, ‘I think Til take out a cup to 
Miss Grace/ when they heard a clashing of the gig-hamess and turning 
round Melbury saw that the horse had become restless, and was jerking 
about the vehicle in a way which alarmed its occupant, though she 
refrained from screaming. Melbury jumped up immediately, but not 
more quickly than Fitzpiers, and while her father ran to the horse’s head 
and speedily began to control him, Fitzpiers was alongside the gig 
assisting Grace to descend. 

Her surprise at his appearance was so great that, far from making a 
calm and independent descent, she was very nearly lifted down in his 
arms. He relinquished her when she touched ground, and hoped she was 
not frightened. 

‘O no, not much,’ she managed to say. ‘There was no danger - unless 
the horse had run under the trees where the boughs are low enough to hit 
my head.’ 

‘Which was by no means impossible, and justifies any amount of 
alarm.’ 

He referred to what he thought he saw written in her face, and she 
could not tell him that this had little to do with the horse, but much with 
himself. His contiguity had, in fact, the same effect upon her as on those 
former occasions when he had come closer to her than usual ~ that of 
producing in her an unaccountable tendency to tearfulness. Melbury soon 
put the horse to rights, and seeing that Grace was safe turned again to the 
work-people. 

His daughter s nervous distress had passed off in a few moments, and 
she said quite gaily to Fitzpiers as she walked with him towards the group, 
‘There’s destiny in it, you see. 1 was doomed to join in your picnic, 
although I did not intend to do so.’ 

Marty prepared her a comfortable place and she sat down in the circle, 
and listened to Fitzpiers while he drew from her father and the bark- 
rippers sundry narratives of their fathers’, their grandfathers’, and their 
own adventures in these woods; of the mysterious sights they had seen 
~ only to be accounted for by supernatural agency; of white witches and 
black witches; and the standard story of the spirits of the Two Brothers 
who had fought and fallen, and had haunted King’s Hintock Court a few 
miles off till they were exorcized by a priest, and compelled to retreat to 
a swamp, whence they were returning to their old quarters at the Court 
at the rate of a cock’s stride every New Year’s Day, Old Style; hence the 
local saying, ‘On new-year’s tide, a cock’s stride.’ 

It was a pleasant time. The smoke from the little fire of peeled .sticks 
rose between the .sitters and the sunlight, and behind its blue films 
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Stretched the naked arms of the prostrate trees. The smell of the uncovered 
sap mingled with the smell of the burning wood, and the sticky inner 
surface of the scattered bark glistened as it revealed its pale madder hues 
to the eye. Melbury was so highly satisfied at having Fitzpiers as a sort of 
guest that he would have sat on for any length of time, but Grace, on 
whom Fitzpiers’s eyes only too frequently alighted, seemed to think it 
incumbent upon her to make a show of going; and her father thereupon 
accompanied her to the gig. 

As the doctor had helped her out of it he appeared to think that he had 
excellent reasons for helping her in, and performed the attention 
lingeringly enough. 

‘What were you almost in tears about just now?* he asked softly. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said; and the words were strictly true. 

Melbury mounted on the other side, and they drove on out of the 
grove, their wheels silently crushing delicate-patterned mosses, hyacinths, 
primroses, lords-and-ladies, and other strange and common plants, and 
cracking up little sticks that lay across the track. Their way homeward ran 
along the western flank of the Vale, whence afar they beheld a wide 
district differing somewhat in feature and atmosphere from the Hintock 
precincts. It was the cider country more especially, which met the 
woodland district some way off. There the air was blue as sapphire - such 
a blue as outside that apple-region was never seen. Under the blue the 
orchards were in a blaze of pink bloom, some of the richly flowered trees 
running almost up to where they drove along. At a gate, which opened 
down an incline, a man leant on his arms regarding this fair promise so 
intently that he did not observe their passing. 

‘That was Giles,’ said Melbury, when they had gone by. 

‘Was it? Poor Giles,’ said she. 

‘All that apple-blooth means heavy autumn work for him and his 
hands. If no blight happens before the setting the cider yield will be such 
as we have not had for years.’ 

Meanwhile, in the wood they had come from, the men had sat on so 
long that they were indisposed to begin work again that evening; they 
were paid by the ton, and their time for labour was as they chose. They 
placed the last gatherings of bark in rows for the curers which led them 
further and further away from the shed; and thus they gradually withdrew 
homeward as the sun went down. 

Fitzpiers lingered yet. He had opened his book again, though he could 
hardly see a word of it, and sat before the dying fire scarcely knowing of 
the men’s departure. He dreamed and mused till his consciousness seemed 
to occupy the whole space of the woodland round, so little was there of 
jarring sight or sound to hinder perfect mental unity with the sentiment 
'of the place. The idea returned upon him of sacrificing all practical aims 
to live in calm contentment here, and instead of going on elaborating 
new conceptions with infinite pains, to accept quiet domesticity according 
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to oldest and homeliest notions. These reflections detained him till the 
wood was embrowned with the coming night, and the shy little bird of 
this dusky time had begun to pour out all the intensity of his eloquence 
from a bush not very far off. 

Fitzpiers s eyes commanded as much of the ground in front as was 
open. Entering upon this he saw a figure whose direction of movement 
was towards the spot where he sat. The surgeon was quite shrouded from 
observation by the recessed shadow of the hurdle-screen, and there was 
no reason why he should move till the stranger had passed by. 

The .shape resolved itself into a woman’s; she was looking on the 
ground and walking slowly, as if searching for something that had been 
lost, her course being precisely that of Mr Melbury’s gig. Fitzpiers, by a 
sort of divination, jumped to the idea that the figure was Grace’s; her 
nearer approach made the guess a certainty. 

Yes, she was looking for something; and she came round by the 
prostrate trees that would have been invisible but for their white 
nakedness, which enabled her to avoid them easily. Thus she approached 
the heap of ashes, and acting upon what was suggested by a still shining 
ember or two she took a stick and stirred the heap, which thereupon burst 
into a flame. On looking around by the light thus obtained she for the 
first time saw the illumined face of Fitzpiers precisely in the spot where 
she had left him. 

Grace gave a start and a scream; she had not the least expected to find 
him there still. Fitzpiers lost not a moment in rising and going to her 
side. 

‘I frightened you dreadfully, I know,’ he said, i ought to have spoken; 
but I did not at first expect it to be you. I have been sitting here ever 
since.’ 

He was actually supporting her with his arm as though under the 
impression that she was quite overcome and in danger of falling. As soon 
as she could collect her ideas she gently withdrew from his grasp and 
explained what she had returned for: in getting up or down from the gig, 
or when sitting by the hut fire, she had dropped her purse. 

‘Now we will find it,’ said Fitzpiers. 

He threw an armful of last year’s leaves on to the fire, which made the 
flame leap higher, and the encompassing shades to weave themselves into 
a blacker contrast, turning eve into night in a moment. By this radiance 
they groped about on their hands and knees, till Fitzpiers rested on his 
elbow, and looked at Grace, 

‘We almost always meet in odd circumstances,’ he said; ‘and this is one 
of the oddest. I wonder if it means anything?* 

‘O no, I’m sure it doesn’t,’ said Grace in haste, quickly assuming an 
erect posture. ‘Pray don’t say it any more.’ 

‘1 hope there was not much money in the purse,’ said Fitzpiers, rising 
to his feet more slowly, and brushing the leaves from his trousers. 
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"Scarcely any. I cared most about the purse itself, because it was given 
me. Indeed, money is of little more use at Hintock than on Crusoe’s 
island: there’s hardly any way of spending it/ 

They had given up the search when Fitzpiers discerned something by 
his foot. ‘Here it is!’ he said. ‘So that your father, mother, friend, or 
admirer will not have his or her feelings hurt by a sense of your negligence 
after all.’ 

‘O, he knows nothing of what 1 do now.’ 

‘The admirer?’ said Fitzpiers slyly. 

‘I don’t know if you would call him that,’ said Grace with simplicity. 
‘The admirer is a superficial, conditional creature, and this person is quite 
different.’ 

‘He has all the cardinal virtues?’ 

‘Perhaps ~ though I don’t know them precisely.’ 

‘You unconsciously practise them. Miss Melbury, which is better. 
According to Schleiermacher they are Self-control, Perseverance, Wis¬ 
dom, and Love; and his is the best list that 1 know.’ 

‘I am afraid poor She was going to say that she feared Winterborne, 
the giver of the purse years before, had not much perseverance, though 
he had all the other three; but she determined to go no further in this 
direction, and was silent. 

These half-revelations made a perceptible difference in Fitzpiers. His 
sense of personal superiority wasted away, and Grace assumed in his eyes 
the true aspect of a mistress in her lover’s regard. 

‘Miss Melbury,’ he said suddenly; ‘I divine that this virtuous man you 
mention has been refused by you?’ 

She could do no otherwise than admit it. 

‘I did not inquire without good reason. God forbid that I should kneel 
in another’s place at any shrine unfairly. But, my dear Miss Melbury, 
now that he is gone from the temple, may I draw near?’ 

‘I ~ I can’t say anything about that!’ she cried quickly. ‘Because when 
a man has been refused you feel pity for him, and like him more than you 
did before.’ 

This increasing complication added still more value to Grace in the 
surgeon’s eyes: it rendered her adorable. ‘But cannot you say?’ he pleaded 
distractedly. 

‘I’d rather not - I think I must go home at once.’ 

‘O yes,’ said Fitzpiers. 

But as he did not move she felt it awkward to walk straight away from 
him; and so they stood silently together. A diversion was created by the 
accident of two large birds, that had either been roosting above their 
heads or nesting there, tumbling one over the other into the hot ashes at 
'their feet, apparently engrossed in a desperate quarrel that prevented the 
use of their wings. They speedily parted, however, and flew up with a 
singed smell, and were seen no more. 
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That's the end of what is called love,* said someone. 

The speaker was neither Grace nor Fitzpiers, but Marty South, who 
approached with her face turned up to the sky in her endeavour to trace 
the birds. Suddenly perceiving Grace she exclaimed, ‘O -- Miss Mclbury! 
--1 have been looking at they pigeons, and didn't see you. And here's Mr 
Winterbome!' she continued shyly, as she looked towards Fitzpiers, who 
Stood in the background. 

‘Marty,’ Grace interrupted; ‘I want you to walk home with me - will 
you? Come along.* And without lingering longer she took hold of 
Marty's arm and led her away. 

They went between the spectral arms of the peeled trees as they lay, 
and onward among the growling ones by a path where there were no 
oaks, and no barking, and no Fitzpiers - nothing but copse-wood, 
between which the primroses could be discerned in pale bunches. 

‘I - didn't know Mr Winterbome was there,’ said Marty, breaking the 
silence when they had nearly reached Grace's door. 

‘Nor was he,’ said Grace. 

‘But, Miss Melbury - I saw him.’ 

‘No,’ said Grace. ‘It was somebody else. Giles Winterbome is nothing 
to me.' 


* XX 


The leaves over Hintock unrolled their creased tissues, and the woodland 
seemed to change from an open filigree to a solid opaque body of 
infinitely larger shape and importance. The boughs cast green shades, 
which disagreed with the complexion of the girls who walked there; and 
a fringe of the same boughs which overhung Mr Melbury’s garden 
dripped on his seed-plots when it rained, pitting their surface all over as 
with pock-marks, till Melbury declared that gardens in such a place were 
no good at all. The two trees that had creaked all the winter left off 
creaking, the whirr of the night-hawk, however, forming a very satisfac¬ 
tory continuation of uncanny music from that quarter. Except at midday 
the sun was not seen complete by the Hintock people, but rather in the 
form of numerous little stars staring through the leaves. 

Such an appearance it had on Midsummer eve of this year, and as the 
hour grew later, and nine o’clock drew on, the irradiation of the day-time 
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became broken up by the weird shadows and ghostly nooks of indistinct¬ 
ness. Imagination could trace amid the trunks and boughs swarthy faces 
and funereal figures. This was before the moon rose. Later on* when that 
planet was getting command of the upper heaven, and consequently 
shining with an unbroken face into such open glades as there were in the 
neighbourhood of the hamlet, it became apparent that the margin of the 
wood which approached the timber-merchant’s premises was not to be 
left to the customary stillness of that reposeful time. 

Fitzpiers having heard a voice or voices was looking over his garden 
gate (where he now looked more frequently than into his books) fancying 
that Grace might be abroad with some friends. He was irretrievably 
committed in heart to Grace Melbury, though he was by no means sure 
that she was so far committed to him. That the Idea had for once 
completely fulfilled itself in the objective substance (which he had hitherto 
deemed an impossibility) he was enchanted enough to fancy must be the 
case at last. 

It was not Grace who had passed, however, but several of the ordinary 
village girls in a group; some steadily walking, some in a mood of wild 
gaiety. He quietly asked his landlady, who was also in the garden, what 
these girls were intending, and she informed him that it being old 
Midsummer eve they were about to attempt some spell or enchantment 
which would afford them a glimpse of their future partners for life. She 
declared it to be an ungodly performance, and one that she for her part 
would never countenance; saying which she entered her house and retired 
to bed. 

The young man lit a cigar, and followed the bevy of maidens slowly up 
the road. They had turned into the wood at an opening between Melbury s 
and Marty South s; but Fitzpiers could easily track them by their voices, 
low as they endeavoured to keep their tones. 

In the meantime other inhabitants of Little Hintock had become aware 
of the nocturnal experiment about to be tried, and were also sauntering 
stealthily after the frisky maidens. Miss Melbury had been informed by 
Marty South during the day of the proposed peep into futurity, and, 
being only a girl like the rest, she was sufficiently interested to wish to see 
the issue. The moon was so bright and the night so calm that she had no 
difficulty in persuading Mrs Melbury to accompany her; and thus, joined 
by Marty, these went onward in the same direction. 

Passing Winterborne s house they heard a noise of hammering. Marty 
explained it. This was the last night on which his paternal roof would 
shelter him, the days of grace since it fell into hand having expired; and 
late as it was Giles was taking down his cupboards and bedsteads with a 
view to an early exit next morning. His encounter with Mrs Charmond 
had cost him dearly. 

When they had proceeded a little furrficr Marty was joined by Grammer 
Oliver (who was as young as the youngest in such matters), and Grace and 
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Mrs Melbury went on by themselves till they had arrived at the spot 
chosen by the village daughters, whose primary intention of keeping 
their expedition a secret had been quite defeated. Grace and her stepmother 
paused by a holly tree; and at a little distance stood Fitzpiers under the 
shade of a young oak, intently observing Grace, who was in the full rays 
of the moon. 

He watched her without speaking, and unperceived by any but Marty 
and Grammcr, who had drawn up on the dark side of the same holly 
which sheltered Mrs and Miss Melbury on its bright side. The two former 
conversed in low tones. 

‘If they two come up in wood next Midsummer night they’ll come as 
one,’ said Grammer, signifying Fitzpiers and Grace. ‘Instead of my 
skellinton he’ll carry home her living carcase before long. But though 
she’s a lady in herself, and worthy of any such as he, it do seem to me that 
he ought to marry somebody more of the sort of Mrs Charmond, and 
that Miss Grace should make the best of Winterbornc.’ 

Marty returned no comment; and at that minute the girls, some of 
whom were from Great Hintock, were seen advancing to work the 
incantation, it being now about midnight. 

‘Directly we see anything, we’ll run home as fast as we can,’ said one, 
whose courage had begun to fail her. To this the rest assented, not 
knowing that a dozen neighbours lurked in the bushes around. 

*I wish we had not thought of trying this,’ said another, ‘but had 
contented ourselves with the hole-digging tomorrow at twelve, and 
hearing our husbands* trades. It is too much like having dealings with the 
evil one to try to raise their forms.’ 

However, they had gone too far to recede, and slowly began to march 
forward in a skirmishing line through the trees, each intending to plunge 
alone into a deep recess of the wood. As far as the listeners could gather, 
the particular form of black art to be practised on this occasion was one 
connected with the sowing of hempseed, a handful of which was carried 
by each girl. 

At the moment of their advance they looked back, and discerned the 
figure of Miss Melbury who, alone of all the observers, stood in the full 
face of the moonlight, deeply engrossed in the proceedings. By contrast 
with her life of late years they made her feel as if she had receded a couple 
of centuries in the world’s history. She was rendered doubly conspicuous 
by her light dress, and after a few whispered words one of the girls (a 
bouncing maiden called Suke, plighted to young Timothy Tangs) asked 
her if she would join in. Grace with some excitement said that she would, 
and moved on a little in the rear of the rest. 

Soon the listeners could hear nothing of their proceedings beyond 
the faintest occasional rustle of leaves. Grammer whispered again to 
Marty: ‘Why didn’t ye go and try your luck with the rest of the 
maids?’ 
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‘I don’t believe in it!’ said Marty shortly. ‘And they’ve spoilt it by 
letting people know.’ 

‘Yes, half the parish is here; the silly hussies should have kept it quiet. 
I see Mr Winterbome through the leaves, just come up with Robert 
Creedlc. Marty, we ought to act the part o’ Providence sometimes. Do 
go and tell him that if he stands just behind the bush at the bottom of the 
slope, Miss Grace must pass down it when she comes back, and she will 
most likely rush into his arms; for as soon as the clock strikes they’ll 
bundle back home-along like hares. I’ve seen such larries before.’ 

‘Do you think I’d better?’ said Marty reluctantly. 

‘O yes, he’ll bless ye for it.’ 

‘I don’t want that kind of blessing!’ 

But after a moment’s thought she went and delivered the information; 
and Grammer had the satisfaction of seeing Giles walk slowly to the bend 
in the leafy defile along which Grace would have to return. 

Meanwhile Mrs Melbury, deserted by Grace, had perceived Fitzpiers 
and Winterbome, and also the move of the latter. An improvement on 
Grammer’s idea entered the mind of Mrs Melbury, for she had lately 
di.scerned what her husband had not, that Grace was rapidly fascinating 
the surgeon. She therefore drew near to Fitzpiers. 

‘You should be where Mr Winterbome is standing,’ she said to him 
significantly. ‘She will run down through that opening much faster than 
she went up it, if she is like the rest of the girls.’ 

Fitzpiers did not require to be told twice. He went across to Winter- 
borne, and stood beside him. Each knew the probable purpose of the 
other in standing there, and neither spoke, Fitzpiers scorning to 
look upon Winterbome as a rival, and Winterbome adhering to the 
offhand manner of indifference which had grown upon him since his 
dismissal. 

Neither Grammer nor Marty South had seen the surgeon’s manoeuvre, 
and still to help Winterbome, as she supposed, the old woman suggested 
to the wood-girl that she should walk forward at the heels of Grace, and 
‘tole* her down the required way if she showed a tendency to run in 
another direction. Poor Marty, always doomed to sacrifice desire to 
obligation, walked forward accordingly, and waited as a beacon, still and 
silent, for the retreat of Grace and her giddy companions, now quite out 
of hearing. 

The first sound to break the silence was the distant note of Great 
Hintock clock striking the significant hour. About a minute later that 
quarter of the wood to which the girls had wandered resounded with the 
flapping of disturbed birds: then two or three hares and rabbits bounded 
down the glade from the same direction, and after these the rustling and 
crackling of leaves and dead twigs denoted the hurried approach of the 
adventurers, whose fluttering gowns soon became visible. 

Miss Melbury having gone forward quite in the rear of the rest was one 
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of the first to return, and the excitement being contagious she ran 
laughing towards Marty, who still stood as a hand-post to guide her; 
then, passing on, she flew round the fatal bush where the undergrowth 
narrowed to a gorge, Marty arrived at her heels just in time to see the 
result. Fitzpiers had quickly stepped forward in front of Winterbome, 
who disdaining to shift his position had turned on his heel, and then the 
surgeon did what he would not have thought of doing but for Mrs 
Mclbury’s encouragement and the sentiment of an eve which effaced 
conventionality. Stretching out his arms as the white figure burst upon 
him he captured her in a moment, as if she had been a bird. 

‘O!* cried Grace in her fright. 

‘You are in my arms, dearest,’ said Fitzpiers; ‘and 1 am going to claim 
you, and keep you there all our two lives!’ 

She rested on him like one utterly mastered; and it was several seconds 
before she recovered from this helplessness. Subdued screams and 
struggles audible from neighbouring brakes revealed that there had been 
other lurkers thereabout for a similar purpose. Grace, unlike most of 
these companions of hers, instead of giggling and writhing, said in a 
trembling voice, ‘Mr Fitzpiers, will you let me go?* 

‘Certainly,’ he said, laughing; ‘as soon as you have recovered.* 

She waited another few moments, then quietly and firmly pushed him 
aside and glided on her path, the moon whitening her hot blush away. 
But it had been enough: new relations between them had begun. 

The case of the other girls was different, as has been said. They wrestled 
and tittered, only escaping after a desperate struggle. Fitzpiers could hear 
these enactments still going on after Grace had left him, and he remained 
on the spot where he had caught her, Winterbome having gone away. On 
a sudden another girl came bounding down the same descent that had 
been followed by Grace; a fine-framed young woman, with bare arms. 
Seeing Fitzpiers standing there she said with playful effrontery: ‘May’st 
kiss me if’canst catch me, Tim!’ 

Fitzpiers recognized her as Suke Damson, the hoydenish maiden of the 
hamlet - the girl whom he had heard swear to herself when she got soiled 
by the newly painted gate. She was plainly mistaking him for her lover. 
He was impulsively disposed to profit by her error, and as soon as she 
began racing away he started in pursuit. 

On she went under the boughs, now in light, now in shade, looking 
over her shoulder at him every few moments and kissing her hand; but so 
cunningly dodging about among the trees and moon-shades that she 
never allowed him to get dangerously near her. Thus they ran and 
doubkd, Fitzpiers warming with the chase, till the sound of their 
companions had quite died away. 

He began to lose hope of ever overtaking her, when all at once, by way 
of encouragement, she turned to a fence in which there was a stife, and 
leapt over it. Outside, the scene was a changed one; a meadow, where the 
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half-made hay lay about in heaps, in the uninterrupted shine of the now 
high moon. 

Fitzpiers saw in a moment that having taken to open ground she had 
placed herself at his mercy, and he promptly vaulted over after her. She 
flitted a little way down the mead, when all at once her elusive form 
disappeared, as if it had sunk into the earth. She had buried herself in one 
of the hay-cocks. 

Fitzpiers, now thoroughly excited, was not going to let her escape him 
thus. He approached, and set about turning over the heaps one by one. 
As soon as he paused, tantalized and puzzled, he was directed anew by an 
imitative kiss which came from her hiding-place under the hay, and by 
snatches of a local ballad, in the smallest voice she could assume: 

‘O come in from the foggy, foggy dew.’ 

In a minute or two he uncovered her. 

‘O - 'tis not Tim!’ said she with a laugh, and burying her face. 

Fitzpiers, however, disregarded her resistance by reason of its mildness, 
stooped, and imprinted the purposed kiss; then sank down on the same 
hay-cock, panting with his race. 

‘Whom do you mean by Tim?’ he asked presently. 

‘My young man, Tim Tangs,’ said she. 

‘Now honour bright, did you really think it was he?’ 

‘I did at first.’ 

‘But you didn’t at last.’ 

‘No. I didn’t at last.’ 

‘Do you much mind that it is not?’ 

‘No,’ she answered slyly. 

Fitzpiers kissed her again, and pressed her close to him. 

He did not pursue his questioning. In the moonlight Sukc looked very 
beautiful, the scratches and blemishes incidental to her outdoor occupation 
being invisible under these pale rays. While they remained silent on the 
hay the coarse whirr of the eternal night-hawk burst sarcastically from 
the top of a tree at the nearest corner of the wood. Besides this not a 
sound of any kind reached their ears, the time of nightingales being now 
past, and Hintock lying at a distance of two miles at least. In the opposite 
direction the hay-field stretched away into remoteness till it was lost to 
the eye in a soft mist. 

It was daybreak before Fitzpiers and Suke Damson re-entered Little 
Hintock. 
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♦ XXI ♦ 


When the general stampede occurred Winterborne had also been looking 
on, and encountering one of the girls had asked her what caused them all 
to fly. 

She said with solemn breathlessness that they had seen something very 
diflferent from what they had hoped to see, and that she for one would 
never attempt such unholy ceremonies again. *Wc saw Satan pursuing us 
with his hour-glass. It was terrible!’ 

This account being a little mixed Giles went forward towards the spot 
whence the girls had retreated. After listening there a few minutes he 
heard slow footsteps rustling over the leaves, and, looking through a 
tangled screen of honeysuckle which hung from a bough, he saw in the 
open space beyond a short stout man in evening dress, carrying on one 
arm a light overcoat and also his hat, so awkwardly arranged as possibly 
to have suggested the ‘hour-glass* to his timid observers - if this were the 
person whom the girls had seen. With the other hand he silently 
gesticulated, and the moonlight falling upon his bare brow showed him 
to have dark hair and a high forehead of the shape seen oftener in old 
prints and paintings than in real life. His curious and altogether alien 
aspect, his strange gestures, like those of one who is rehearsing a scene to 
himself, and the unusual place and hour, were sufficient to account for any 
trepidation among the Hintock daughters at encountering him. 

He paused and looked round, as if he had forgotten where he was; not 
observing Giles, who was of the colour of his environment. The latter 
advanced into the light. The gentleman held up his hand and came 
towards Giles, the two meeting half way, 

‘I have lost my track,’ said the stranger. ‘Perhaps you can put me in the 
path again.’ He wiped his forehead with the air of one suffering under an 
agitation more than that of simple fatigue. 

‘The turn pike-road is over there,’ said Giles. 

‘I don’t want the turnpike-road,’ said the gentleman impatiently. ‘1 
came from that. I want Hintock House. Is there not a path to it across 
here?’ 

‘Well, yes, a sort of path. But it is hard to find from this point. I’ll show 
you the way, sir, with pleasure.’ 

‘Thanks, my good friend. The truth is that I decided to walk across the 
country after dinner from the hotel at Sherton, where I am staying for a 
day or two. But I did not know it was so far.’ 

‘It is about a mile to the house from here.’ 

They walked on together. As there was no path Giles occasionally 
stepped in front and bent aside the under-boughs of the trees to give his 
companion a passage, saying every now and then when the twigs, on 
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being released, flew back like whips, ‘Mind your eyes, sir.* To which the 
stranger replied, ‘Yes, yes,’ in a preoccupied tone. 

So they went on, the leaf-shadows running in their usual quick 
succession over the forms of the pedestrians, till the stranger said - 

‘Is it far?* 

‘Not much further,’ said Winterborne. ‘The plantation runs up into a 
corner here, close behind the house.’ He added with hesitation, ‘You 
know, I suppose, sir, that Mrs Charmond is not at home?’ 

‘You mistake,* said the other shortly. ‘Mrs Charmond has been away 
for some time, but she*s at home now.’ 

Giles did not contradict him, though he felt sure that the gentleman 
was wrong. 

‘You are a native of this place?’ the stranger said. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You are happy in having a home.* 

‘I hope you are too, sir.* 

‘It is what I don’t possess.* 

‘You came from far, seemingly?’ 

‘I come now from the south of Europe.* 

‘O indeed, sir. You arc an Italian, or SpanLsh, or French gentleman, 
perhaps?’ 

‘I am not either.’ 

Giles did not fill the pause which ensued, and the gentleman, who 
seemed of an emotional nature, unable to resist friendship, at length 
answered the question. 

‘I am an Italianized American; a South Carolinian by birth,’ he said. ‘I 
left my native country on the failure of the Southern cause, and have 
never returned to it since.’ 

He spoke no more about himself, and they came to the verge of the 
wood. Here, striding over the fence out upon the upland sward, they 
could at once see the chimneys of the house in the gorge immediately 
beneath their position, silent, still, and pale. 

‘Can you tell me the time?’ the gentleman asked. ‘My watch has 
stopped.’ 

‘It is between twelve arid one,’ said Giles. 

His companion expressed his astonishment. ‘I thought it between nine 
and ten at latest! My! My!’ 

He now begged Giles to return and offered him a gold coin, which 
looked like a sovereign, for the assistance rendered. Giles declined to 
accept anything, to the surprise of the stranger, who on putting the 
money back into his pocket said awkwardly, *I thought it was the custom 
here. I offered it because I want you to utter no word about this meeting 
with me. Will you promise?’ 

Winterborne promised readily. He stood still whilst the other 
descended the slope. At the bottom the stranger looked back mistrustfully. 
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Giles would no longer remain when he was so evidently desired to Jeave, 
and returned through the boughs to Little Hintock. 

He suspected that this man, who seemed so distressed and melancholy, 
might be that lover and persistent wooer of Mrs Charmond whom he 
had heard so frequently spoken of, and whom it was said she had treated 
cavalierly. But he received no confirmation of his suspicion beyond a 
report which reached him a few days later that a gentleman had called up 
the servants who were taking care of Hintock House at an hour past 
midnight; and on learning that Mrs Charmond, though returned from 
abroad, was as yet in London, he had sworn bitterly, and gone away 
without leaving a card or any trace of himself. 

The girls who related the story added that he sighed three times before 
he swore, and seemed wandering in his mind, but this part of the narrative 
was not corroborated. Anyhow such a gentleman drove away from 
Sherton next day in a carriage hired at the inn. 


♦ XXII 


The sunny, leafy week which followed the tender doings of Midsummer 
Eve brought a visitor to Fitzpiers s door; a voice that he knew sounded in 
the passage. Mr Melbury had called. 

At first he had a particular objection to enter the parlour because his 
boots were dusty, but as the surgeon insisted he waived the point and 
came in. 

Looking neither to the right nor to the left, hardly at Fitzpiers himself, 
he put his hat under his chair and with a preoccupied gaze at the floor 
said, i have called to ask you, doctor, quite privately, a question that 
troubles me. Tve a daughter, Grace, an only daughter as you may have 
heard. Well, she’s been out in the dew; on Midsummer Eve in particular 
she went out in thin slippers to watch some vagary of the Hintock maids; 
and she’s got a cough, a distinct hemming and hacking, that makes me 
uneasy. Now 1 have decided to send her away to some seaside place for a 
change 

‘Send her away!’ Fitzpiers’s countenance had fallen. 

‘Yes. And the question is, where would you advise me to send her?’ 

The timber-merchant had happened to call at a moment when Fitzpiers 
was at the spring-tide of a sentiment that Grace was a necessity of his 
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existence. The sudden pressure of her form upon his breast as she came 
headlong round the bush had never ceased to linger with him since he 
adopted the manoeuvre for which the hour and the moonlight and the 
occasion had been the only excuse. Now she was to be sent away. 

Ambition? - it could be postponed. Family? - a common culture and 
reciprocity of tastes had taken the place of family considerations nowadays. 
He allowed himself to be carried forward on the wave of his desire. 

‘How strange, how very strange it is,’ he said, ‘that you should have 
come to me about her just now. I have been thinking every day of coming 
to you on the very same errand.* 

‘Ah? You have noticed, too, that her health 

‘I have noticed nothing the matter with her health, because there is 
nothing. But, Mr Melbury, I have seen your daughter several times by 
accident. I have admired her infinitely, and I was coming to ask you if I 
may become better acquainted with her - pay my addresses to her?’ 

Melbury was looking down as he listened, and did not sec the air of 
half-misgiving at his own rashness that spread over Fitzpiers’s face as he 
made this declaration. 

‘You have - got to know her?’ said Melbury, a spell of dead silence 
having preceded his utterance, during which his emotion rose with 
almost visible effect. 

‘Yes,’ said Fitzpiers. 

‘And you wish to become better acquainted with her? You mean with 
a view to marrying o’ her - is that what you mean?* 

‘Yes,’ said the young man. ‘I mean, get acquainted with her, with a 
view to being her accepted lover; and if we suited each other, what would 
naturally follow.’ 

The timber-dealer was much surprised, and fairly agitated; his hand 
trembled as he laid by his walking-stick. 

‘This takes me unawares,’ said he, his voice well-nigh breaking down. 
‘I don’t mean that there is anything unexpected in a gentleman being 
attracted by her; but it did not occur to me that it would be you. I always 
said,’ continued he, with a lump in his throat, ‘that my Grace would 
make a mark at her own level some day. That was why I educated her. I 
said to myself, “I’ll do it, cost what it may’’; though her stepmother was 
pretty frightened at my paying out so much money year after year. I 
knew it would tell in the end. “Where you’ve not good material to work 
on, such doings would be waste and vanity,’’ I said. “But where you have 
that material, it is sure to be worth while.’’ ’ 

‘I am glad you don’t object,’ said Fitzpiers, almost wishing that Grace 
had not been quite so cheap for him. 

‘If she is willing I don’t object, certainly. Indeed,’ added the honest 
man, ‘it would be deceit if I were to pretend to feel anything else than 
highly honoured by your wish; and it is a great credit to her to have 
drawn to her a man of such good professional station and venerable old 
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family. That huntsman-fellow little thought how wrong he was about 
her! Take her and welcome, sir.’ 

*ril endeavour to ascertain her mind.* 

*Ycs, yes. But she will be agreeable, I think. She ought to be.’ 

i hope she may. Well, now you’ll expect to see me frequently?* 

‘O yes. But, name it all - about her cough, and her going away? I had 
quite forgot that that was what! came about.* 

*I assure you,’ said the surgeon, ‘that her cough can only be the result 
of a slight cold, and it is not necessary to banish her to any seaside place 
at all’ 

Melbury looked unconvinced, doubting whether he ought to take 
Fitzpiers’s professional opinion in circumstances which naturally led him 
to wish to keep her by him. The doctor saw this, and honestly dreading 
to lose sight of her he said eagerly, ‘Between ourselves, if I am successful 
with her I will take her away myself for a month or two, as soon as we are 
married, which I hope will be before the chilly weather comes on. This 
will be so very much better than letting her go now.’ 

The proposal pleased Melbury much. There could be hardly any danger 
in postponing desirable change of air as long as the warm weather lasted, 
and for such a reason. 

Suddenly recollecting himself he said, ‘Your time must be precious, 
doctor. I’ll get home-along. I am much obliged to ’ee. As you will see 
her often you’ll discover for yourself if anything serious is the matter.’ 

‘1 can assure you it is nothing,’ said Fitzpiers, who had seen Grace 
much oftencr already than her father knew of. 

When he was gone Fitzpiers paused, silent, registering his sensations 
like a man who has made a plunge for a pearl into a medium of which he 
knows neither the density nor temperature. But he had done it, and Grace 
was the sweetest girl alive. 

As for the departed visitor, his own last words lingered in Melbury’s 
ears as he walked homeward; he felt that what he had said in the emotion 
of the moment was very stupid, ungenteel, and unsuited to a duologue 
with an educated gentleman, the smallness of whose practice was more 
than compensated by the former greatness of his family. He had uttered 
thoughts before they were weighed, and almost before they were shaped. 
They had expressed in a certain sense his feeling at Fitzpiers’s news, but 
yet they were not right. Looking on the ground, and planting his stick at 
each tread as if it were a flagstaff, he reached his own precincts where, as 
he passed through the court, he automatically stopped to look at the men 
working in the Aed and around. One of them asked him a question about 
waggon-spokes. 

‘Hey?’ said Melbury, looking hard at him. The man repeated the 
words. 

Melbury stood; then turning suddenly away without answering he 
went up the court and entered the house. 
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As time was no concern with the journeymen, except as a thing to 
get passed, they leisurely surveyed the door through which he had 
disappeared. 

‘What maggot has the gaffer got in his head now?’ said Tangs the elder. 
‘Sommit to do with that chiel of his! When you’ve got a maid of ycr own. 
John Upjohn, that costs ’ee what she costs him, that will take the squeak 
out of your Sunday shoes, John! But you’ll never be man enough to 
accomplish such as she; and ’tis a lucky thing for ’ee. John, as things be. 
Well, he ought to have a dozen - that would bring him to reason. I see 
’em walking together last Sunday, and when they came to a puddle he 
lifted her over like a waxen figure. He ought to have a dozen; he’d let ’em 
walk through puddles for themselves then.’ 

Meanwhile Mclbury had entered the house with the eye of a man who 
sees a vision before him. His wife was in the room. Without taking offhis 
hat he sat down at random. 

‘Luce - we’ve done it!* he said. ‘Yes - the thing is as I expected. The 
spell, that I foresaw might be worked, has worked. She’s done it, and 
done it well. Where is she - Grace, I mean?’ 

‘Up in her room: what has happened?’ 

Mr Mclbury explained the circumstances as coherently as he could. 
‘I told you so,’ he said. ‘A maid like her couldn’t stay hid long, even 
in a place like this. But where is Grace? Let’s have her down. Here - 
Gra-a-cel’ 

She appeared after a reasonable interval, for she was sufficiently spoilt 
by this father of hers not to put herself in a hurry, however impatient his 
tones. ‘What is it, father?’ said she, with a smile. 

‘Why, you scamp, what’s this you’ve been doing? Not home here more 
than six months, yet instead of confining yourself to your father’s rank 
making havoc in the upper classes!’ 

Though accustomed to show herself instantly appreciative of her 
father’s meanings Grace was fairly unable to look anyhow but at a loss 
now. 

‘No, no; of course you don’t know what I mean, or you pretend you 
don’t. Though for my part I believe women can see these things through 
a double hedge. But I suppose I must tell ’ee. Why, you’ve flung your 
grapnel over the doctor, and he’s coming courting forthwith.’ 

‘Only think of that, my dear! Don’t you feel it a triumph?’ said Mrs 
Melbury. 

‘Coming courting - I’ve done nothing to make him!’ Grace exclaimed. 

‘ ’Twasn’t necessary that you should; ’tis voluntary that rules in these 
things. Well, he has behaved very honourably, and asked my consent. 
You’ll know what to do when he gets here, I dare say, I needn’t tell you 
to make it all smooth for him.’ 

‘You mean, to lead him on to marry me?’ 

‘I do. Haven’t I educated you for it?’ 
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Grace looked out of the window, and at the fireplace, with no animation 
in her face. ‘Why is it settled off-hand in this way?’ said she pettishly. 
‘You’ll wait till you hear what I think of him, I suppose?’ 

‘O yes, of course. But you sec what a good thing it will be.’ 

She weighed the statement without speaking. 

‘You will be restored to the society you’ve been taken away from,’ 
continued her father; ‘for I don’t suppose he’ll stay here long.’ 

She shyly admitted the advantage; but it was plain that though Fitzpiers 
when he was present exercised a certain fascination over her - or even 
more, an almost psychic influence, as it is called ~ and though his 
impulsive act in the wood had stirred her feelings indescribably, she had 
never regarded him in the light of a destined husband. ‘1 don’t know what 
to answer,’ she said. ‘I have learnt that he is very clever.* 

‘He’s all right, and he’s coming here to sec you.’ 

A premonition that she could not resist him if he came strangely moved 
her. ‘Of course, father, you remember that it is only lately that Giles 

‘You know that you can’t think of him. He has given up all claim to 
you.’ 

She could not explain the subtleties of her feelings as clearly as he could 
state his opinion, even though she had skill in speech, and her father had 
none. That Fitzpiers acted upon her like a dram, exciting her, throwing 
her into a novel atmosphere which biassed her doings until the influence 
was over, when she felt something of the nature of regret for the mood 
she had experienced - could not be told to this worthy couple in words. 

It so happened that on this very day Fitzpiers was called away from 
Hintock by an engagement to attend some medical meetings, and his 
visits therefore did not begin at once. A note, however, arrived from him 
addressed to Grace, deploring his enforced absence. As a material object 
this note was pretty and superfine, a note of a sort she had been 
unaccustomed to sec since her return to Hintock, except when a school 
friend wrote to her - a rare instance, for the girls were respecters of 
persons, and many cooled down towards the timber-dealer’s daughter 
when she was out of sight. Thus the receipt of it pleased her, and she 
afterwards walked about with a reflective air. 

In the evening her father, who knew that the note had come, said, 
‘Why be ye not sitting down to answer your letter? That’s what young 
folks did in my time.’ 

She replied that it did not require an answer. 

* 0 , you know best,’ he said. Nevertheless he went about his business 
doubting if she were right in not replying; possibly she might be so 
mismanaging matters as to risk the loss of an alliance which would bring 
her much happiness. 

Mclbury’s respect for Fitzpiers was based less on his professional 
position, which was not much, than on the standing of his family in the 
county in bygone days. That touching faith in members of long- 
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established families as such, irrespective of their persona! condition or 
character, which is still found among old-fashioned people in the rural 
districts, reached its full perfection in Melbury. His daughter*$ suitor was 
descended from a line he had heard of in his grandfather’s time as being 
once among the greatest, a family which had conferred its name upon a 
neighbouring village; how then could anything be amiss in this betrothal? 

‘I must keep her up to this,’ he said to his wife. ‘She sees it is for her 
happiness; but still she’s young, and may want a little prompting from an 
older tongue.’ 


* XXIII ♦ 


With this in view Melbury took her out for a walk, a custom of his when 
he wished to say anything specially impressive. Their way was towards 
that lofty ridge bordering their woodland and the western extremity of 
the Vale of Blackmoor, the ridge culminating further on in High-Stoy 
Hill. They could look back over the outskirts of the cider district, where 
they had in the spring beheld the miles of apple-trees in bloom. All was 
now deep green. 

The spot recalled to Grace’s mind the last occasion of her sight of it, 
and she said, ‘The promise of an enormous apple-crop is fulfilling itself, 
is it not? I suppose Giles is getting his mills and presses ready.’ 

This was just what her father had not come there to talk about. Without 
replying he raised his arm and moved his finger till he fixed it at a point 
round to the right. 

There,’ he said. ‘You see that hill rising out of the level like a great 
whale, and just behind the hill a particularly green sheltered bottom? 
That’s where Mr Fitzpiers’s family were lords of the manor for 1 don’t 
know how many hundred years, and there stands the village of Oakbury- 
Fitzpiers. A wonderful property ’twas- wonderful!’ 

‘But they are not lords of the manor there now.’ 

‘Why, no. But good and great folks fall as well as humble and foolish. 
The only ones representing the family now, I believe, are our doctor and 
a maiden lady living I don’t know where. You can’t help being happy, 
Grace, in allying yourself with such a romantical family. Why, on the 
mother’s side, he’s connected with the long line of the Lords Baxby of 
Sherton. You’ll feel as if you’ve stepped into history.’ 
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‘WeVe been at Hintock as long as they were at Oakbury; is it not so? 
You say our name occurs in old deeds continually.’ 

‘O yes - as yeomen, copyholders, and such like. But think how much 
better this will be for ’ee. You’ll be living a high, perusing life, such as 
has now become natural to you; and though the doctor’s practice is small 
here he’ll no doubt go to a dashing town when he’s got his hand in, and 
keep a stylish carriage, and you’ll be brought to know a good many ladies 
of excellent society. If you should ever meet me then, Grace, you can 
drive past me, looking the other way. I shouldn’t expect you to speak to 
me, or wish such a thing - unless it happened to be in some lonely private 
place where ’twouldn’t lower ’ee at all. Don’t think such men as neighbour 
Giles your equal. He and I shall be good friends enough, but he’s not for 
the like of you. He’s lived our rough and homely life here, and his wife’s 
life must be rough and homely likewise.’ 

So much pressure could not but produce some displacement. As Grace 
was left very much to herself she took advantage of one fine day before 
Fitzpiers’s return to drive into the aforesaid vale where stood the village 
of Oakbury-Fitzpiers. On another day she drove to the ruins of Sherton 
Castle, the original stronghold of the Lords Baxby, Fitzpiers’s maternal 
ancestors. 

The remains were few, and consisted mostly of remnants of the lower 
vaulting, supported on low stout columns surmounted by the crochet 
capital of the period. The two or three arches of these vaults that were 
still in position had been utilized by the adjoining farmer as shelter for his 
calves, the floor being spread with straw, amid which the young creatures 
rustled, cooling their thirsty tongues by licking the quaint Norman 
carving, which glistened with the moisture. It was a degradation of even 
such a rude form of art as this to be treated so grossly, she thought, and 
for the first time the aspect of Fitzpiers assumed in her imagination the 
hues of a melancholy romanticism. 

She traversed the distance home with a preoccupied mind. The idea of 
so modern a man in science and aesthetics as the young surgeon springing 
out of relics so ancient was a kind of novelty she had never before 
experienced. The combination lent him a social and intellectual interest 
which she dreaded, so much weight did it add to the strange influence he 
exercised upon her whenever he came near her. 

In an excitement which was not love, not ambition, rather a fearful 
consciousness of hazard in the air, she awaited his return. 

Meanwhile her father was awaiting him also. In his house there was an 
old work on medicine, published towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and to put himself in harmony with events Melbury spread this 
work on his knees when he had done his day’s business, and read about 
Galen, HippcKrates, and Herophilus; of the dogmatic, the empiric, the 
hermetical, and other sects of practitioners that have arisen in history; and 
thence proceeded to study the classification of maladies and the rules for 
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their treatment by copious bleeding, as laid down in this valuable book 
with absolute precision. Mclbury regretted that the treatise was so old, 
fearing that he might in consequence be unable to hold as complete a 
conversation as he could wish with Mr Fitzpiers, primed, no doubt, with 
more recent discoveries. 

The day of Fitzpiers’s return arrived, and he sent to say that he 
would call immediately. In the little time that was afforded for putting 
the house in order the sweeping of Melbury’s parlour was as the 
sweeping of the parlour at the Interpreter’s which well-nigh choked 
the Pilgrim. Motes stood in the sunbeams, which sloped visibly into 
the room. At the end of it Mrs Melbury sat down, folded her hands 
and lips, and waited. Her husband restlessly walked in and out from 
the timber-yard, stared at the interior of the room, jerked out ‘Ay, ay,’ 
and retreated again. 

Between four and five Fitzpiers arrived, hitching his horse to the hook 
under the uppingstock outside the door. 

As soon as he walked in and perceived that Grace was not in the parlour 
he seemed to have a misgiving. Nothing less than her actual presence 
could long keep him to the level of this impassioned enterprise; that 
lacking he appeared as one who wished to retrace his steps. 

He mechanically talked at what he considered a woodland matron’s 
level of thought till a rustling was heard on the stairs, and Grace came in. 
Fitzpiers was for once as agitated as she. Over and above the genuine 
emotion which she raised in his heart there hung the sense that he was 
casting a die by impulse which he might not have thrown by judgement. 

Mr Melbury was not in the room at the moment. Having to attend to 
matters in the yard he had delayed putting on his afternoon coat and 
waistcoat till the doctor’s appearance, when, not wishing to be backward 
in receiving him, he entered the parlour hastily buttoning up those 
garments. Grace’s fastidiousness was a little distressed that Fitzpiers 
should see by this action the strain his visit was putting upon her father; 
and to make matters worse for her just then, old Grammer seemed to 
have a passion for incessantly pumping in the back kitchen, leaving the 
doors open so that the banging and splashing were distinct above the 
parlour conversation. 

Whenever the chat over the tea sank into pleasant desultoriness Mr 
Melbury broke in with speeches of laboured precision on very remote 
topics, as if he feared to let Fitzpiers’s mind dwell critically on the subject 
nearest the hearts of all. In truth a constrained manner was natural enough 
in Melbury just now, for the greatest interest of his life was reaching its 
crisis. Could the real have been beheld instead of the corporeal merely, 
the corner of the room in which he sat would have been filled with a form 
typical of anxious suspense, large-eyed, tight-lipped, awaiting the issue. 
That paternal hopes and fears so intense should be bound up in the per¬ 
son of one child so peculiarly circumstanced, and not have dispersed 
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themselves ovct the larger field of a whole family, involved dangerous 
risks to his own future happiness. 

Fitzpiers did not stay more than an hour, but that time had apparently 
advanced his sentiments towards Grace, once and for all, from a vaguely 
liquescent to an organic shape. She would not have accompanied him to 
the door, in response to his whispered ‘Come!’, if her mother had not said 
in a matter-of-fact way, ‘Of course, Grace; go to the door with Mr 
Fitzpiers.’ Accordingly Grace went, both her parents remaining in the 
room. 

When the young pair were in the great brick-floored hall the lover took 
the girl’s hand in his, drew it under his arm, and thus led her on to the 
front door, where he stealthily put his lips to her own. 

She broke from him trembling, blushed, and turned aside, hardly 
knowing how things had advanced to this. Fitzpiers drove off kissing his 
hand to her, and waving it to Melbury, who was visible through the 
window. Her father returned the surgeon’s action with a great flourish of 
his own hand, and a satisfied smile. 

The intoxication that Fitzpiers had, as usual, produced in Grace’s brain 
during the visit passed off somewhat with his withdrawal. She felt like a 
woman who did not know what she had been doing for the previous 
hour; but supposed with trepidation that the afternoon’s proceedings, 
though vague, had amounted to an engagement between herself and the 
handsome, coercive, irresistible Fitzpiers. 

This visit was a type of many which followed it during the long 
summer days of that year. Grace was borne along upon a stream of 
reasonings, arguments, and persuasions, supplemented, it must be added, 
by inclinations of her own at times. No woman is without aspirations, 
which may be innocent enough within limits; and Grace had been so 
trained socially, and educated intellectually, as to see clearly enough a 
pleasure in the position of wife to such a man as Fitzpiers. His material 
standing of itself, either present or future, had little in it to feed her 
ambition, but the possibilities of a refined and cultivated inner life, of 
subtle psychological intercourse, had their charm. It was this rather than 
any vulgar idea of marrying well which caused her to float with the 
current, and to yield to the immense influence which Fitzpiers exercised 
over her whenever she shared his society. 

Any observer would shrewdly have prophesied that whether or not she 
loved him as yet in the ordinary sense, she was pretty sure to do so in 
‘ time. 

One evening just before dusk they had taken a rather long walk 
together, and for a short cut homeward passed through the shrubberies of 
Hintock House - still deserted, and still blankly confronting with its 
sightless shuttered windows the surrounding foliage and slopes. 

Grace was tired, and they approached the wall, and sat together on one 
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of the stone sills - still warm widi the sun that had been pouring its rays 
upon them all the afternoon. 

This place would just do for us, would it not, dearest?’ said her 
betrothed, as they sat, turning and looking idly at the old facade. 

‘O yes,* said Grace, plainly showing that no such fancy had ever crossed 
her mind. ‘She is away from home still,’ Grace added in a minute rather 
sadly, for she could not forget that she had somehow lost the valuable 
friendship of the lady of this bower. 

‘Who is? - O, you mean Mrs Charmond. Do you know, dear, that at 
one time I thought you lived here?’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Grace. ‘How was that?’ 

He explained, as far as he could do so without mentioning his 
disappointment at finding it was otherwise; and then went on: ‘Well, 
never mind that. Now I want to ask you something. There is one detail 
of our wedding which I am sure you will leave to me. My inclination is 
not to be married at the horrid little church here, with all the yokels 
staring round at us, and a droning parson reading.’ 

‘Where then can it be? At a church in town?’ 

‘No. Not at a church at all. At a registry office. It is a quieter, snugger, 
and more convenient place in every way.’ 

‘O,’ said she with real distress. ‘How can 1 be married except at church, 
and with all my dear friends round me!’ 

‘Yeoman Winterborne among them.’ 

‘Yes ~ why hot? You know there was nothing serious between him and 
me.’ 

‘You see, dear, a noisy, bell ringing marriage at church has this 
objection in our case: it would be a thing of report a long way round. 
Now I would gently, as gently as possible, indicate to you how inadvisable 
such publicity would be if we leave Hintock, and I purchase the practice 
that I contemplate purchasing at Budmouth - barely twenty miles off. 
Forgive my saying that it will be far better if nobody there knows much 
of where you come from, nor anything about your parents. Your beauty 
and knowledge and manners will carry you anywhere if you are not 
hampered by such retrospective criticism.’ 

‘But could it not be a quiet ceremony, even at church?’ she pleaded. 

‘I don’t see the necessity of going there!’ he said, a trifle impatiently. 
‘Marriage is a civil contract, and the shorter and simpler it is made the 
better. People don’t go to church when they take a house, or even when 
they make a will.’ 

‘O Edred - I don’t like to hear you speak like that.’ 

‘Well, well - I didn’t mean to. But I have mentioned as much to your 
father, who has made no objection; and why should you?’ 

She deemed the point one on which she ought to allow sentiment to 
give way to policy - if there were indeed policy in his plan. But she was 
indefinably depressed as they walked homeward. 
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He left her at the door of her father s house. As he receded and was 
clasped out of sight by the filmy shades he impressed Grace as a man who 
hardly appertained to her existence at all. Cleverer, greater than herself, 
one outside her mental orbit, as she considered him, he seemed to be her 
ruler rather than her equal, protector, and dear familiar friend. 

The disappointment she had experienced at his wish, the shock given 
to her girlish sensibilities by his irreverent views of marriage, together 
with the sure and near approach of the day fixed for committing her 
future to his keeping, made her so restless that she could scarcely sleep at 
all that night. She rose when the sparrows bdgan to creep out of the roof- 
holes, sat on the floor of her room in the dim light, and by and by peeped 
out behind the window curtains. 

It was even now day out of doors, though the tones of morning were 
feeble and wan, and it was long before the sun would be perceptible in 
this overshadowed vale. Not a sound came from any of the out-houses as 
yet. The tree-trunks, the road, the out-buildings, the garden, every 
object, wore that aspect of mesmeric passivity which the quietude of 
daybreak lends to such scenes. Helpless immobility seemed to be 
combined with intense consciousness; a meditative inertness possessed all 
things, oppressively contrasting with her own active emotions. Beyond 
the road were some cottage roofs and orchards; over these roofs and over 
the apple-trees behind, high up the slope, and backed by the plantation on 
the crest, was the house yet occupied by her future husband, the rough¬ 
cast front showing whitely through its creepers. The window-shutters 
were closed, the bedroom curtains closely drawn, and not the thinnest 
coil of smoke rose from the rugged chimneys. 

Something broke the stillness. The front-door of the house she was 
gazing at opened softly, and there came out into the porch a female figure, 
wrapped in a large cloak, beneath which was visible the white skirt of a 
long loose garment like a nightdress. A grey arm, stretching from within 
the porch, adjusted the cloak over the woman’s shoulders; it was 
withdrawn and disappeared, the door closing behind her. 

The woman went quickly down the box-edged path between the 
raspberries and currants, and as she walked her well-developed form and 
gait betrayed her individuality. It was Suke Damson, the affianced one of 
simple young Tim Tangs. At the bottom of the garden she entered the 
shelter of the tall hedge, and only the top of. her head could be seen 
hastening in the direction of her own dwelling. 

Grace had recognized, or thought she recognized, in the grey arm 
stretching from the porch, the skeve of a dressing-gown which Mr 
Rtzpiers had been wearing on her own memorable visit to him. Her face 
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fired red. She had just before thought of dressing herself and taking a 
lonely walk under the trees, so coolly green this early morning; but she 
now sat down on her bed and fell into reverie. 

It seemed as if hardly any time had passed when she heard the household 
moving briskly about, and breakfast preparing downstairs; though, on 
rousing herself to robe and descend, she found that the sun was throwing 
his rays completely over the tree-tops, a progress in the world’s diurnal 
turn denoting that at least three hours had elapsed since she last looked 
out of the window. 

When attired she searched about the house for her father; she found 
him at last in the garden, stooping to examine the potatoes for signs of 
disease. Hearing her rustle he stood up and stretched his back and arms, 
saying, ‘Morning t’ye, Gracie. I congratulate ’ee. It is only a month to¬ 
day to the time!’ 

She did not answer, but, without lifting her dress, waded between the 
dewy rows of tall potato-green into the middle of the plot where he was. 

‘I have been thinking very much about my position this morning - ever 
since it was light,’ she began excitedly, and trembling so that she could 
hardly stand. ‘And I feel it is a false one. I wish not to marry Mr Fitzpiers. 
I wish not to marry anybody; but I’ll marry Giles Winterborne if you say 
I must as an alternative.’ 

Her father’s face settled into rigidity, he turned pale, and came 
deliberately out of the plot before he answered her. She had never seen 
him look so incensed before. 

‘Now, hearken to me,’ he said. ‘There’s a time for a woman to alter her 
mind; and there’s a time when she can no longer alter it, if she has any 
right eye to her parents’ honour and the seemliness of things. That time 
has come. I won’t say to ’ee, you shall marry him. But I will say, that if 
you refuse, I shall for ever be ashamed and aweary of ’ee as a daughter, 
and shall look upon you as the hope of my life no more. What do you 
know about life and what it can bring forth, and how you ought to act to 
lead up to best ends? O, you are an ungrateful maid, Grace; you’ve seen 
that fellow Giles, and he has got over ’ee; that’s where the secret lies, I’ll 
warrant me!* 

‘No, father, no! It is not Giles - it is something I cannot tell you 
of-’ 

‘Well, make fools of us all; make us laughing-stocks; break it off; have 
your own way!’ 

‘But who knows of the engagement as yet; how can breaking it disgrace 
you?’ 

Melbury then by degrees admitted that he had mentioned the engage¬ 
ment to this acquaintance and to that, till she perceived that in his 
restlessness and pride he had published it everywhere. She went dismally 
away to a bower of laurel at the top of the garden. Her father followed 
her. 
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It is that Giles Winterbome!* he said with an upbraiding gaze at her. 

*No, it is not; though for that matter you encouraged him once!’ she 
said, troubled to the verge of despair, it is not Giles, it is Mr Fitzpiers.’ 

‘You’ve had a tiff - a lovers’ tiff- that’s all, I suppose?’ 

‘It is some woman -’ 

‘Ay, ay; you are jealous. The old story. Don’t tell me. Now do you 
bide here. I’ll send Fitzpiers to you. I saw him smoking in front of his 
house but a minute bygone.* 

He went off hastily out of the garden-gate and up the lane. But she 
would not stay where she was; and edging through a slit in the garden 
fence walked away into the wood. 

Just about here the trees were large and wide apart, and there was no 
undergrowth, so that she could be seen to some distance; a sylph-like 
greenish-white creature, as toned by the sunlight and leafage. She heard 
a footfall crushing dead leaves behind her, and turning hastily found 
herself reconnoitred by Fitzpiers himself, approaching gay and fresh as 
the morning around them. 

His remote gaze at her had been one of mild interest rather than of 
rapture. But she looked so lovely in the green world about her; her pink 
cheeks, her simple white dress, and the delicate flexibility of her 
movements acquired such rarity from their wild-wood setting that his 
eyes kindled as he drew near. 

‘My darling, what is it? Your father says you are in the pouts, and 
jealous, and I don’t know what. Ha! ha! ha! as if there were any rival to 
you except vegetable nature, in this home of recluses. We know better.’ 

‘Jealous; O no, it is not so,’ said she gravely. ‘That’s a mistake of his 
and yours, sir. 1 spoke to him so closely about the question of marriage 
with you that he did not apprehend my state of mind.’ 

‘But there’s something wrong - eh?’ he asked, eyeing her narrowly, 
and bending to kiss her. 

She shrank away, and his purposed kiss miscarried. 

‘What is it?’ he said, more seriously for this little defeat. 

She made no answer beyond, ‘Mr Fitzpiers, I have had no breakfast, 1 
must go in.’ 

‘Come,’ he insisted, fixing his eyes upon her. ‘Tell me at once, I say.’ 

It was the greater strength against the smaller, but she was mastered 
less by his manner than by her own sense of the unfairness of silence. 

‘I looked out of the window,’ she said with hesitation. ‘I’ll tell you by 
and by. I must go indoors. I have had no breakfast.’ 

By a sort of divination his conjecture went straight to the fact. ‘Nor I,’ 
said he lightly. ‘Indeed, I rose late today. I have had a broken night, or 
rather morning. A girl of the village -1 don’t know her name - came and 
rang at my bell as soon as it was light - between four and five 1 should 
think it was - perfectly maddened with an aching tooth.. As nobody heard 
her ring she threw some gravel at my window, till at last I heard her and 
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slipped on my dressing-gown and went down. The poor thing had come 
half-dressed to beg me, with tears in her eyes, to take out her tormentor 
if 1 dragged her head off. Down she sat and out it came; a lovely molar, 
not a speck upon it; and off she went with it in her handkerchief, much 
contented, though it would have done good work for her for fifty years 
to come.’ 

It was all so plausible - so completely explained. Knowing nothing of 
the intimacy established in the hayfield on old Midsummer Eve, Grace 
felt that her suspicions were unworthy and absurd, and with the readiness 
of an honest heart she jumped at the opportunity of honouring his word. 
At the moment of her mental liberation the bushes about the garden had 
moved, and her father emerged into the shady glade. 

‘Well, I hope it is made up?’ he said cheerily. 

‘O yes,’ said Fitzpiers, with his eyes fixed on Grace, whose eyes were 
shyly bent downwards. 

‘Now,’ said her father, ‘tell me, the pair of ye, that you still mean to 
take one another for good and all; and on the strength o’t you shall have 
another couple of hundred paid down. I swear it by the name.’ 

Fitzpiers took her hand. ‘We declare it, do we not, my dear Grace?’ said 
he. 

Relieved of her doubt, somewhat overawed, and ever anxious to please, 
she was disposed to settle the matter. Yet, woman-like, she would not 
relinquish her opportunity of asking a concession of some sort. ‘If our 
wedding can be at church, I say yes,’ she answered in a measured voice. 
‘If not, 1 say no.’ 

Fitzpiers was generous in his turn. ‘It shall be so,’ he rejoined gracefully. 
‘To holy church we’ll go - and much good may it do us.’ 

They returned through the bushes indoors, Grace walking full of 
thought between the other two, somewhat comforted both by Fitzpiers’s 
ingenious explanation and by the sense that she was not to be deprived of 
a religious ceremony. ‘So let it be,’ she said to herself. ‘Pray God it is for 
the best.’ 

From this hour there was no serious recalcitration on her part. Fitzpiers 
kept himself continually near her, dominating any rebellious impulse, 
and shaping her will into passive concurrence with all his desires. Apart 
from his lover-like anxiety to possess her, the few golden hundreds of the 
timber-dealer, ready to hand, formed a warm background to Grace’s 
lovely face, and went some way to remove his uneasiness at the prospect 
of endangering his professional and social chances by an alliance with the 
family of a simple countryman. 

Xhc interim closed up its perspective surely and silently. Whenever 
Grace had any doubts of her position the sense of contracting time was 
like a shortening chamber: at other moments she was comparatively 
blithe. 
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Day after day waxed and waned; the one or two woodmen who sawed, 
shaped, or spokeshaved on her father’s premises at this inactive season of 
the year, regularly came and unlocked the doors in the morning, locked 
them in the evening, supped, leant over their garden-gates for a whiff of 
evening air, and to catch any last and furthest throb of news from the 
outer world, which entered and expired at Little Hintock like the 
exhausted swell of a wave in some innermost cavern of some innermost 
creek of an embayed sea; yet no news interfered with the nuptial purpose 
at their neighbour’s house. 

The sappy green twig-tips of the season’s growth would not, she 
thought, be appreciably woodier on the day she became a wife, so near 
was the time; the tints of the foliage would hardly have changed. 
Everything was so much as usual that no itinerant stranger would have 
supposed a woman’s fate to be hanging in the balance at the summer’s 
decline. 

But there were preparations, imaginable enough by those who had 
special knowledge. In the remote and fashionable city of Exonbury 
something was growing up under the hands of several persons who had 
never seen Grace Melbury, never would see her, or care anything about 
her at all; though their creation had such interesting relation to her life 
that it would enclose her very heart at a moment when that heart would 
beat, if not with more emotional ardour, at least with more emotional 
turbulence than at any previous time. 

Why did Mrs Dollery’s van on its return from Sherton, instead of 
passing along the highway to Abbot’s Cernel direct, turn one Saturday 
night into Little Hintock Lane, and never pull up till it reached Mr 
Melbury’s gates? The gilding sheen of evening fell upon a large flat box, 
not less than a yard square and safely tied with cord, as it was handed out 
from under the tilt with a great deal of care. But it was not heavy for its 
size; Mrs Dollery herself carried it into the house. Tim Tangs, the hollow- 
turner, Cawtree, Suke Damson, and others, looked knowing and made 
remarks to each other as they watched its entrance. Melbury stood at the 
door of the timber-shed in the attitude of a man to whom such an arrival 
was a trifling domestic detail with which he did not condescend to be 
concerned. Yet he well divined the contents of that box, and was in truth 
all the while in a pleasant exaltation at the proof that thus far, at any rate, 
no disappointment had supervened. While Mrs Dollery remained - which 
was rather long, from her sense of the importance of her errand - he went 
into the outhouse; but as soon as she had had her say, been paid, and had 
rumbled away, he entered the dwelling, to find there what he knew he 
should find - his wife and daughter in a flutter of excitement over the 
wedding-gown, just arrived from the leading dressmaker of Exonbury 
city aforesaid. . 

During these weeks Giles Wintcrborne was nowhere to be seen or 
heard of. At the close of his tenure in Hintock he had sold some of his 
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furniture, packed up the rest ~ a few pieces endeared by associations, or 
necessary to his occupation - in the house of a friendly neighbour, and 
gone away* People said that a certain laxity had crept into his life; that he 
had never gone near a church latterly, and had been sometimes seen on 
Sundays with unblacked boots, lying on his elbow under a tree, with a 
cynical gaze at surrounding objects. He was likely to return to Hintock 
when the cider-making season came round, his apparatus being stored 
there, and travel with his mill and press from village to village. 

The narrow interval that stood before the day diminished yet. There 
was in Grace’s mind sometimes a certain anticipative satisfaction, the 
satisfaction of feeling that she would be the heroine of an hour; 
moreover, she was proud, as a cultivated woman, to be the wife of a 
cultivated man. It was an opportunity denied very frequently to young 
women in her position, nowadays not a few; those in whom parental 
discovery of the value of education has implanted tastes which parental 
circles fail to gratify. But what an attenuation this cold pride was of the 
dream of her youth, in which she had pictured herself walking in state 
towards the altar, flushed by the purple light and bloom of her own 
passion, without a single misgiving as to the sealing of the bond, and 
fervently receiving as her due 

The homage of a thousand hearts; the fond deep love of one. 

Everything had been clear then, in imagination; now something was 
undefined. She had little carking anxieties; a curious fatefulness seemed 
to rule her, and she experienced a mournful want of someone to confide 
in. 

The day loomed so big and nigh that her prophetic ear could in fancy 
catch the noise of it, hear the murmur of the villagers as she came out of 
church, imagine the jangle of the three thin-toned Hintock bells. The 
dialogues seemed to grow louder, and the ding-ding-dong of those three 
crazed bells more persistent. She awoke: the morning had come. 

Five hours later she was the wife of Fitzpiers. 
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The chief hotel at Sherton Abbas was the ‘Earl of Wessex’ ~ a substantial 
inn of Ham-hill stone with a yawning back yard into which vehicles were 
driven by coachmen to stabling of wonderful commodiousness. The 
windows to the street were mullioned into narrow lights, and only 
commanded a view of the opposite houses; hence, perhaps, it arose that 
the best and most luxurious private sitting-room that the inn could afford 
overlooked the lateral parts of the establishment, where beyond the yard 
were to be seen gardens and orchards now bossed, nay encrusted, with 
scarlet and gold fruit, stretching to infinite distance under a luminous 
lavender mist. The time was early autumn. 

When the fair apples, red as evening sky, 

Do bend the tree unto the fruitful ground, 

When juicy pears, and berries of black dye 
Do dance in air, and call the eyes around. 

The landscape confronting the window might indeed have been part of 
the identical stretch of country which the ‘marvellous boy’ had in his 
mind when he penned those lines. 

In this room sat she who had been the maiden Grace Melbury till the 
finger of fate touched her and turned her to a wife. It was two months 
after the wedding, and she was alone. Fitzpiers had walked out to see the 
abbey by the light of sunset, but she had been too fatigued to accompany 
him. They had reached the last stage of a long eight-weeks’ tour, and 
were going on to Little Hintock that night. 

In the yard between Grace and the orchards there progressed a scene 
natural to the locality at this time of the year. An apple-mill and press had 
been erected on the spot, to which some men were bringing fruit from 
divers points in mawn-baskets, while others were grinding them, and 
others wringing down the pomace, whose sweet juice gushed forth into 
tubs and pails. The superintendent of these proceedings, to whom the 
others spoke as master, was a young yeoman of prepossessing manner 
and aspect, whose form she recognized in a moment. He had hung his 
coat to a nail of the outhouse wall, and wore his shirtsleeves rolled up 
beyond his elbows, to keep them unstained while he rammed the pomace 
into the bags of horsehair. Fragments of apple-rind had alighted upon the 
brim of his hat - probably from the bursting of a bag - while brown pips 
of the same fruit were sticking among the down upon his fine round 
arms, and in his beard. 

She realized in a moment how he had come there. Down in the heart 
of the apple-country nearly every farmer kept a cider-making apparatus 
and wring-house for his own use, building up the pomace in great straw 
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‘cheeses*, as they were called; but here, on the margin of Pomona*s plain, 
was a debatable land neither orchard nor sylvan exclusively, where the 
apple-produce was hardly sufficient to warrant each proprietor in keeping 
a mill of his own. This was the field of the travelling cider-maker. His 
press and mill were fixed to wheels instead of being set up in a cider- 
house; and with a couple of horses, buckets, tubs, strainers, and an 
assistant or two, he wandered from place to place, deriving very 
satisfactory returns for his trouble in such a prolific season as the present. 

The outskirts of the town were just now abounding with apple- 
gatherings. They stood in the yards in carts, baskets, and loose heaps; 
and the blue stagnant air of autumn which hung over everything was 
heavy with a sweet cidery smell. Cakes of pomace lay against the walls in 
the yellow sun, where they were drying to be used as fuel. Yet it was not 
the great make of the year as yet; before the standard crop came in there 
accumulated, in abundant times like this, a large superfluity of early 
apples, and windfalls from the trees of later harvest, which would not 
keep long. Thus in the baskets, and quivering in the hopper of the mill, 
she saw specimens of mixed dates, including the mellow countenance of 
streaked-jacks, codlins, costards, stubbards, ratheripes, and other well- 
known friends of her ravenous youth. 

Grace watched the head man with interest. The slightest sigh escaped 
her. Perhaps she thought of the day - not so far distant ~ when that friend 
of her childhood had met her by her father’s arrangement in this same 
town, warm with hope, though diffident, and trusting in a promise rather 
implied than given. Or she might have thought of days earlier yet - days 
of childhood - when her mouth was somewhat more ready to receive a 
kiss from his than was his to bestow one. However, all that was over. She 
had felt superior to him then, and she felt superior to him now. 

She wondered why he never looked towards her open window. She did 
not know that in the slight commotion caused by their arrival at the inn 
that afternoon Winterborne had caught sight of her through the archway, 
had turned red, and was continuing his work with more concentrated 
attention on the very account of his discovery. Robert Creedle, too, who 
travelled with Giles, had been incidentally informed by the ostler that Dr 
Fitzpiers and his young wife were in the hotel; after which news Creedle 
kept shaking his head and saying to himself, ‘Ah!* very audibly, between 
his thrusts at the screw of the cider-press. 

‘Why the deuce do you sigh like that, Robert?’ asked Winterborne at 
last. 

‘Ah, maister ~ ’tis my thoughts - ’tis my thoughts! . . . Yes, ye’ve lost 
a hundred load o’ timber well seasoned; ye’ve lost five hundred pound in 
good money; ye’ve lost the stone-windered house that’s big enough to 
hold a dozen families; ye’ve lost your share of half-a-dozen good waggons 
and their horses - all lost! - through your letting slip she that was once 
yer own!’ 
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‘Good God, Creedle! you’ll drive me mad!* said Giles sternly. ‘Don’t 
speak of that any morel’ 

Thus the subject had ended in the yard. Meanwhile the passive cause 
of all this loss still regarded the scene. She was beautifully dressed; she 
was seated in the most comfortable room that the inn afforded; her long 
journey had been full of variety, and almost luxuriously performed, for 
Fitzpiers did not study economy where pleasure was in question. Hence 
it perhaps arose that Giles and all his belongings seemed sorry and 
common to her for the moment - moving in a groove so far removed 
from her own of late that she could scarcely believe she had ever found 
congruity therein. 

‘No - I could never have married him!* she said, gently shaking her 
head. ‘Dear father was right. It would have been too rough a life for me.’ 
And she looked at the rings of sapphire and opal upon her white and 
slender fingers that had been gifts from Fitzpiers. 

Seeing that Giles still kept his back turned, and with a little of the 
above-described pride of life - easily to be understood, possibly excused, 
in a young inexperienced woman who thought she had married well - 
she opened the window wider and cried with a smile on her lips, ‘Mr 
Winterbornel* 

He appeared to take no heed, and she said a second time, ‘Mr 
Winterbornel’ 

Even now he seemed not to hear, though a person close enough to him 
to see the expression of his face might have doubted it; and she said a third 
time, with a timid loudness, ‘Mr Winterbornel What, have you forgotten 
my voice?’ She remained with her lips parted in a welcoming smile. 

He turned without surprise and came deliberately towards the window. 

‘Why do you call me?’ he said, with a sternness that took her completely 
unawares, his face being now pale. ‘Is it not enough that you see me here 
moiling and muddling for my daily bread while you are sitting there in 
your success, that you can’t refrain from opening old wounds by calling 
out my name?’ 

She flushed, and was struck dumb for some moments; but she forgave 
his unreasoning anger, knowing so well in what it had its root. 

‘I am sorry I offended you by speaking, Giles,’ she replied. ‘Believe me, 
I did not intend to do that. I could hardly sit here so near you without a 
word of recognition.’ 

Winterbome’s heart had swollen big and his eyes grown moist by this 
time, so much had the gentle answer of that familiar voice moved him. 
He assured her hurriedly, and without looking at her, that he was not 
angry. He then managed to ask her, in a clumsy constrained way, if she 
had had a pleasant journey, and seen many interesting sights. She spoke 
of a few places that she had visited, and so the time passed till he withdrew 
to take his place at one of the levers which pulled round the screw. 

Forgotten her voice! Indeed, he had not forgotten her voice, as his 
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bitterness showed. But though in the heat of the moment he had 
reproached her keenly, his second mood was a far more tender one - that 
which could regard her renunciation of such as he as her glory and her 
privilege, his own fidelity notwithstanding. He could have declared with 
a contemporary poet: 

If I forget, 

The salt creek may forget the ocean; 

If I forget 

The heart whence flowed my heart s bright motion. 

May I sink meanlier than the worst. 

Abandoned, outcast, crushed, accurst, - 

If I forget. 

Though you forget. 

No word of mine shall mar your pleasure; 

Though you forget, 

You filled my barren life with treasure; 

You may withdraw the gift you gave. 

You still are queen, I still am slave, 

Though you forget. 

She had tears in her eyes at the thought that she could not remind him 
of what he ought to have remembered; that not herself but the pressure 
of events had dissipated the dreams of their early youth. 

Grace was thus unexpectedly worsted in her encounter with her old 
friend. She had opened the window with a faint sense of triumph, but he 
had turned it into sadness; she did not quite comprehend the reason why. 
In truth it was because she was not cruel enough in her cruelty. If you 
have to use the knife, use it, say the great surgeons; and for her own peace 
Grace should have handled Winterbome thoroughly or not at all. As it 
was, on closing the window an indescribable - some might have said 
dangerous - pity quavered in her bosom for him. 

Presently her husband entered the room and told her what a wonderful 
sunset there was to be seen. 

‘I have not noticed it. But I have seen somebody out there that we 
know,’ she replied, looking into the court. 

Fitzpiers followed the direction of her eyes and said he did not recognize 
anybody. 

‘Why, Mr Winterbome - there he is cider-making. He combines that 
with his other business, you know.’ 

‘O - that fellow,’ said Fitzpiers, his curiosity becoming extinct. 

She, reproachfully: ‘What, call Mr Winterbome a fellow, Edred! It is 
trued was just saying to myself that I never could have married him; but 
1 have much regard for him, and always shall.’ 

‘Well, do by all means, my dear one. I dare say I am inhuman, and 
supercilious, and contemptibly proud of my poor old ramshackle family; 
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but I do honestly confess to you that I feel as if I belonged to a different 
species from the people who are working in that yard.’ 

‘And from me, too, then. For my blood is no Ix'tter than theirs.’ 

He looked at her with a droll sort of awakening. It was, indeed, a 
startling anomaly that this woman of the tribe without should be standing 
there beside him as his wife, if his sentiments were as he had said. In their 
travels together she had ranged so unerringly at his level in ideas, tastes, 
and habits, that he had almost forgotten how his heart had played havoc 
with his ambition in taking her to him. 

‘Ah, yt>M - you are refined and educated into something quite different,’ 
he said self-assuringly. 

‘I don’t quite like to think that,’ she murmured with regret. ‘And I 
think you under-estimate Giles Winterborne. Remember I was brought 
up with him till I was sent away to school, so I cannot be radically 
different. At any rate I don’t feel so. That is no doubt my fault, and a 
great blemish in me. But I hope you will put up with it, Edred.’ 

Fitzpiers said that he would endeavour to do so, and as it was now 
getting on for dusk they prepared to perform the last stage of their 
journey, so as to arrive at Hintock before it grew very late. 

In less than half-an-hour they started, the cider-makers in the yard 
having ceased their labours and gone away, so that the only sounds audible 
there now were the trickling of the juice from the tightly screwed press, 
and the buzz of a single wasp, which had drunk itself so tipsy that it was 
unconscious of nightfall. 

Grace was very cheerful at the thought of being soon in her sylvan 
home; but Fitzpiers sat beside her almost silent. An indescribable 
oppressiveness had overtaken him with the near approach of the journey’s 
end and the realities of life that lay there. It was two months since he 
married her. 

‘You don’t say a word, Edred,’ she observed. ‘Aren’t you glad to get 
back? I am.’ 

‘You have friends here. I have none.’ 

‘But my friends are yours.’ 

‘O yes - in that sense.’ 

The conversation languished, and they drew near the end of Hintock 
Lane. It had been decided that they should, at least for a time, take up 
their abode in her father’s roomy house, one wing of which was quite 
at their service, being almost disused by the Melburys. Workmen had 
been painting, papering, and whitewashing this set of rooms in the 
wedded pair’s absence; and so scrupulous had been the timber-dealer 
that there should occur no hitch or disappointment on their arrival that 
not the smallest detail remained undone. To make it all complete a 
ground-^floor room had been fitted up as a surgery, with an independent 
outer door, to which Fitzpiers’s brass plate was screwed - for mere 
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ornament, such a sign being quite superfluous where everybody knew 
the latitude and longitude of his neighbours for miles round. 

Melbury and his wife welcomed the twain with affection, and all the 
house showed them deference. They went up to explore their rooms, that 
opened from a passage on the left hand of the staircase, the entrance to 
which could be shut off on the landing by a door that Melbury had hung 
for the purpose. A friendly fire was burning in the grate although it was 
not cold. Fitzpiers said it was too soon for any sort of meal, they having 
dined but shortly before leaving Sherton Abbas; he would walk across to 
his old lodging to learn how his deputy had got on in his absence. 

In leaving Melbury’s door he looked back at the house. There was 
economy in living under that roof ~ and economy was desirable; but in 
some way he was dissatisfied with the arrangement; it immersed him so 
deeply in son-in-lawship to Melbury. He went on to his former residence; 
his locum tenens was out, and Fitzpiers fell into conversation with his old 
landlady. 

‘Well, Mrs Cox, what’s the best news?’ he asked of her with cheery 
weariness. 

She was a little soured at losing by his marriage so profitable a tenant 
as the surgeon had proved to be during his residence under her roof; and 
the more so in there being hardly the remotest chance of her getting such 
another settler in the Hintock solitudes; ‘ ’Tis what 1 don’t wish to repeat, 
sir; least of all to you,’ she mumbled. 

‘Never mind me, Mrs Cox; go ahead.’ 

‘It is what people say about your hasty marrying. Dr Fitzpiers. Whereas 
they won’t believe you know such clever doctrines in physic as they once 
supposed of ’ee, seeing as you could marry into Mr Melbury’s family, 
which is only Hintock-born such as I be meself.’ 

‘They are kindly welcome to their opinion,’ said Fitzpiers, not allowing 
himself to recognize that he winced. ‘Anything else?’ 

‘Yes; she's come home at last.’ 

‘Who’s she?’ 

‘Mrs Charmond.’ 

‘O indeed,’ said Fitzpiers, with but slight interest. ‘I’ve never seen her.* 

‘She has seen you, sir, whether or no.’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Yes. She saw you in some hotel or street for a minute or two whilst 
you were away travelling, and accidentally heard your name; and when 
she made some remark about you. Miss Ellis - that’s her maid - told her 
you was on your wedding-tour with Mr Melbury’s daughter; and she 
said, “He ought to have done better than that. I fear he has spoilt his 
chances,’’ she says.’ 

Fitzpiers did not talk much longer to this cheering housewife, and 
walked home with no very brisk step. He entered the door quietly, and 
went straight upstairs to the drawing-room extemporized for their use by 
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Mclbury in his and his bride’s absence, expecting to find her there as he 
had left her. 

The fire was burning still but there were no lights; he looked into the 
next apartment fitted up as a dining-room, but no supper was laid. He 
went to the top of the stairs and heard a chorus of voices in the timber- 
merchant’s parlour below, Grace’s being occasionally intermingled. 

Descending, and looking into the room from the doorway, he found 
quite a large gathering of neighbours and other acquaintances, praising 
and congratulating Mrs pitzpiers on her return, among them being the 
dairyman. Farmer Cawtrcc, and the relieving officer from Great Hintock; 
also the road-contractor, the master-tanner, the exciseman, and some 
others with their wives. Grace - girl that she was - had quite forgotten 
her new dignity and her husband’s; she was in the midst of them, blushing 
and receiving their compliments with all the pleasures of old comradeship. 

Fitzpiers experienced a profound distaste for the situation. Melbury 
was nowhere in the room, but Mclbury s wife, perceiving the doctor, 
came to him. 

‘We thought, Grace and I,’ she said, ‘that as they have called, hearing 
you were come, we could do no less than ask them to supper; and then 
Grace proposed that we should all sup together as it is the first night of 
your return.’ 

By this time Grace had come round to him. ‘Is it not good of them to 
welcome me so warmly?’ she exclaimed with tears of friendship in her 
eyes. ‘After so much good feeling I could not think of our shutting 
ourselves up away from them in our own dining-room.’ 

‘Certainly not - certainly not,’ said Fitzpiers. And he entered the room 
with the heroic smile of a martyr. 

As soon as they sat down to table Melbury came in, and seemed to see 
at once that Fitzpiers would much rather have received no such demon¬ 
strative reception. He thereupon privately chid his wife for her forward¬ 
ness in the matter. Mrs Mclbury declared that it was as much Grace’s 
doing as hers, after which there was no more to be said by that young 
woman’s tender father. 

By this time Fitzpiers was making the best of his position among the 
wide-elbowed and genial company who sat eating and drinking, laughing 
and joking around him; and, getting warmed himself by the good cheer, 
he was obliged to admit that, after all, the supper was not the least 
enjoyable he had ever known. 

At times, however, the words about his having spoiled his opportuni¬ 
ties, repeated to him as coming from Mrs Charmond, haunted him like 
a handwriting on the wall. Then his manner would become suddenly 
abstracted. At one moment he would mentally put an indignant query 
why Mrs Charmond or any other woman should make it her business to 
have opinions about his opportunities: at another he thought that he could 
hardly be angry with her for taking an interest in the doctor of her own 
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parish. Then he would drink a glass of grog and so get rid of the 
misgiving. 

These hitches and quaffings were soon perceived by Grace as well as by 
her father; and hence both of them were much relieved when the first of 
the guests to discover that the hour was growing late rose and declared 
that he must think of moving homewards. At the words Melbury rose as 
alertly as if lifted by a spring; and in ten minutes they were gone. 

‘Now, Grace,’ said her husband as soon as he found himself alone with 
her in their private apartments, ‘we’ve had a very pleasant evening, and 
everybody has been very kind. But we must come to an understanding 
about our way of living here. If we continue in these rooms there must 
be no mixing in with your people below. I can’t stand it, and that’s the 
truth.’ 

She had been sadly surprised at the suddenness of his distaste for those 
old-fashioned woodland forms of life which in his courtship he had 
professed to regard with so much interest. But she assented in a moment. 

‘We must be simply your father’s tenants,’ he continued, ‘and our 
goings and comings must be as independent as if we lived elsewhere.’ 

‘Certainly, Edred -- I quite see that it must be so.’ 

‘But you joined in with all those people in my absence, without 
knowing whether I should approve or disapprove. When I came I couldn’t 
help myself at all.’ 

She, sighing: ‘Yes - I see I ought to have waited; though they came 
unexpectedly, and I thought I had acted for the best.’ 

Thus the discussion ended, and the next day Fitzpiers went on his did 
rounds as usual. But it was easy for so supersubtie an eye as his to discern, 
or to think he discerned, that he was no longer regarded as an extrinsic, 
unfathomed gentleman of limitless potentiality, scientific and social; but 
as Mr Melbury’s compeer, and therefore in a degree only one of 
themselves. The Hintock woodlanders held with all the strength of 
inherited conviction to the aristocratic principle, and as soon as they had 
discovered that Fitzpiers was one of the old Oakbury Fitzpierses they had 
accorded to him for nothing a touching of hat-brims, promptness of 
service, and deference of approach, which Melbury had to do without 
though he paid for it over and over. But now, having proved a traitor to 
his own cause by this marriage, Fitzpiers was believed in no more as a 
superior hedged by his own divinity; while as doctor he began to be rated 
no higher than old Jones, whom they had so long despised. 

His few patients seemed in his two months’ absence to have dwindled 
considerably in number, and no sooner had he returned than there came 
to him from the Board of Guardians a complaint that a pauper had been 
neglected by his substitute. In a fit of pride Fitzpiers resigned his 
appointment as one of the surgeons to the Union, which had been the 
nucleus of his practice here. 

At the end of a fortnight he came indoors one evening to Grace more 
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briskly than usual. They have written to me again about that practice in 
Budmouth that I once negotiated for,’ he said to her. The premium 
asked is eight hundred pounds, and I think that between your father and 
myself it ought to be raised. Then we can get away from this place for 
ever.’ 

The question had been mooted between them before, and she was not 
unprepared to consider it. They had not proceeded far with the discussion 
when a knock came to the door, and in a minute Grammer ran up to say 
that a message had arrived from Hintock House requesting Dr Fitzpiers 
to attend there at once. Mrs Charmond had met with a slight accident 
through the overturning of her carriage. 

This is something, anyhow,’ said Fitzpiers. rising with an interest 
which he could not have defined, i have had a presentiment that this 
mysterious woman and I were to be better acquainted.’ 

The latter words were murmured to himself alone. 

‘Good night,’ said Grace as soon as he was ready. ‘I shall be asleep 
probably when you return.’ 

‘Good night,’ he replied inattentively, and went downstairs. It was the 
first time since their marriage that he had left her without a kiss. 


♦ XXVI * 


WiNTERBORNE had givcn up his house. On this account his face was seen 
but fitfully in Hintock; and he would probably have disappeared from the 
place altogether but for his slight business connection with Melbury, on 
whose premises Giles kept his cider-making apparatus now that he had 
no place of his own to stow it in. 

Coming here one afternoon on his way to a hut beyond the wood, 
where he now slept, he noticed that the familiar brown-thatched pinion 
of his paternal roof had vanished from its site, and that the walls were 
levelled, according to the landlords’ principle at this date of getting rid of 
cottages whenever possible. In present circumstances he had a feeling for 
the spot that might have been called morbid, and when he had supped in 
the hut aforesaid he made use of the spare hour before bedtime to return 
to Little Hintock in the twilight, and ramble over the patch of ground on 
which he had first seen the day. 

He repeated this evening visit on several like occasions. Even in the 
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gloom he could trace where the different rooms had stood; could mark 
the shape of the kitchen chimney-corner in which he had roasted apples 
and potatoes in his boyhood, cast his bullets, and burnt his initials on 
articles that did and did not belong to him. The apple-trees still remained 
to show where the garden had been, the oldest of them even now retaining 
the crippled slant to north-east given them by the great November gale of 
1824 , which carried a brig bodily over the Chesil Bank. They were at 
present bent to still greater obliquity by the heaviness of their produce. 
Apples bobbed against his head, and in the grass beneath he crunched 
scores of them as he walked. There was nobody to gather them now. 

It was on the evening under notice that, half-sitting, half-leaning 
against one of these inclined trunks, Winterborne became lost in his 
thoughts as usual, till one little star after another had taken up a position 
in the piece of sky which now confronted him where his walls and 
chimneys had formerly raised their outlines. The house had jutted 
awkwardly into the road and the opening caused by its absence was very 
distinct. 

In the silence the trot of horses and the spin of carriage wheels became 
audible; the vehicle soon shaped itself against the blank sky, bearing down 
upon him with the bend in the lane which here occurred, and of which 
the house had been the cause. He could discern the figure of a woman 
high up on the driving-seat of a phaeton, a groom being just visible 
behind. 

Presently there was a slight scrape, then a scream. Winterborne went 
across to the spot, and found the phaeton half overturned, its driver 
sitting on the heap of rubbish which had once been his dwelling, and the 
man seizing the horses’ heads. The equipage was Mrs Charmond’s and 
the unseated charioteer that lady herself. 

To his inquiry if she were hurt she made some incoherent reply to the 
effect that she did not know. The damage in other respects was little or 
none; the phaeton was righted, Mrs Charmond placed in it, and the reins 
given to the servant. It appeared that she had been deceived by the 
removal of the house, imagining the gap caused by the demolition to be 
the opening of the road, so that she turned in upon the ruins instead of at 
the bend, a few yards further on, 

‘Drive home - drive home!’ she cried impatiently; and they started on 
their way. 

They had not however gone many paces when, the air being still, 
Winterborne heard her say, ‘Stop; tell that man to call the doctor - Mr 
Fitzpiers - and send him on to the House. I find I am hurt more seriously 
than I thought.’ 

The seriousness seemed ludicrous to Winterborne; but he took the 
message from the groom, and proceeded to the doctor’s at once. Having 
delivered it he stepped back into the darkness, and waited till he had seen 
Fitzpiers leave the door. He stood for a few minutes looking at the 
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window which, by its light, revealed the room where Grace was sitting; 
and went away under the gloomy trees. 

Fitzpiers duly arrived at Hintock House, whose doors he now saw 
open for the first time. Contrary to his expectation there was visible no 
sign of that confusion or alarm which a grave accident to the mistress of 
the abode would have cKcasioned. He was shown into a room at the top 
of the staircase, cosily and femininely draped, where by the light of the 
shaded lamp he saw a woman of elegant figure reclining upon a couch in 
such a position as not to disturb a pile of magnificent hair on the crown 
of her head. A deep purple dressing-gow^n formed an admirable foil to 
the peculiarly rich brown of her hair-plaits; her left arm, which was naked 
nearly up to the shoulder, was thrown upwards, and between the fingers 
of her right hand she held a cigarette, while she idly breathed from her 
delicately curled lips a thin stream of smoke towards the ceiling. 

The doctor s first feeling was a sense of his exaggerated prevision in 
having brought appliances for a serious case; the next, something more 
curious. While the scene and the moment were new to him and 
unanticipated, the sentiment and essence of the moment were indescrib¬ 
ably familiar. What could be the cause of it? Probably a dream. 

Mrs Charmond did not move more than to raise her eyes to him, and 
he came and stood by her. She glanced up at his face across her brows and 
forehead, and then he observed a blush creep slowly over her decidedly 
handsome checks. Her eyes, which had lingered upon him with an 
inquiring, conscious expression, were hastily withdrawn, and she mech¬ 
anically applied the cigarette again to her lips. 

For a moment he forgot his errand, till suddenly arousing himself he 
addressed her, formally condoled with her, and made the usual profes¬ 
sional inquiries about what had happened to her, and where she was hurt. 

That’s what I want you to tell me,* she murmured in tones of 
indefinable reserve. ‘I quite believe in you, for I know you are very 
accomplished, because you study so hard.’ 

‘I’ll do my best to justify your good opinion,’ said the young man, 
bowing. ‘And none the less that I am happy to find the accident has not 
been serious.’ 

‘I am very much shaken,’ she said. 

*0 yes,’ he replied; and completed his examination, which convinced 
him that there was really nothing the matter with her, and more than 
ever puzzled him as to why he had been summoned, since she did not 
appear to be a timid woman. ‘You must rest awhile; and I’ll send 
something,’ he said. 

‘O, I forgot,’ she returned. ‘Look here.’ And she showed him a little 
scrape on her arm - the full round arm that was exposed. ‘Put some 
court-plaster on that, please.’ 

He obeyed. ‘And now, doctor,* she said, ‘before you go I want to put 
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a question to you. Sit round there in front of me, on that low chair, and 
bring the candles, or one, to the little table. Do you smoke? Yes? That’s 
right ~ I am learning. Take one of these; and here’s a light.’ She threw a 
match-box across. 

Fitzpiers caught it, and having lit up regarded her from his new 
position, which, with the shifting of the candles, for the first time afforded 
him a full view of her face. 

‘How many years have passed since first we met?’ she resumed, in a 
voice which she endeavoured to maintain at its former pitch of composure, 
and eyeing him with daring bashfulness. 

We met, do you say?’ 

She nodded. ‘I saw you recently at an hotel in London, when you were 
passing through, I suppose, with your bride, and I recognized you as one 
I had met in my girlhood. Do you remember, when you were studying 
at Heidelberg, an English family that was staying there, who used to 
walk -’ 

‘And the young lady who wore a long tail of rare-coloured hair - ah, 
I see it before my eyes! - who lost her handkerchief on the Great Terrace 
~ who was going back in the dusk to find it - to whom I said, *T’ll go for 
it,” and who an.swered, ‘‘O, it is not worth coming all the way up again 
for.” I do remember, and how very long we stayed talking there: I went 
next morning, whilst the dew was on the grass: there it lay ~ a little 
morsel of damp lacework, with “Felice” marked in one corner. I see it 
now! I picked it up, and then . . .’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I kissed it,’ he rejoined, rather shamefacedly. 

‘But you had hardly ever seen me except in the dusk?’ 

‘Never mind. I was young then, and I kissed it. I wondered how I 
could make the most of my trouvaille, and decided that I would call at 
your hotel with it that afternoon. It rained, and I waited till next day. I 
called, and you were gone.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered she with dry melancholy. ‘My mother, knowing my 
face was my only fortune, said she had no wish for such a chit as me to go 
falling in love with an impecunious student, and spirited me away to 
Baden. As it is all over and past I’ll tell you one thing; I should have sent 
you a line had I known your name. That name I never knew till my maid 
said as you passed up the hotel stairs a month ago, ‘‘There’s Dr 
Fitzpiers.” ’ 

‘Good God,’ said Fitzpiers musingly. ‘How the time comes back to me! 
The evening, the morning, the dew, the spot. When I found that you 
really were gone it was as if a cold iron had been passed down my back. 
I went up to where you had stood when I last saw you -1 flung myself on 
the grass, and - being not much more than a boy - my eyes were literally 
blinded with tears. Nameless, unknown to me as you were, I couldn’t 
forget your voice!’ 
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Tor how long?* 

‘O - ever so long. Days and days.’ 

‘Days and days! Only days and days? O, the heart of a man! Days and 
days!’ 

‘But, my dear madam, I had not known you more than a day or two. 
It was not a full-blown love ~ it was the merest bud - red, fresh, %^ivid, 
but small. It was a colossal passion in embryo. It never matured.’ 

‘So much the better perhaps.’ 

‘Perhaps. But see how powerless is the human will against predestina¬ 
tion! We were prevented meeting; we have met. One feature of the case 
remains the same amid many changes. While you have grown rich, I am 
still poor. Better than that, you have (judging by your last remark) 
outgrown the foolish impulsive passions of your early girlhood. I have 
not outgrown mine.’ 

*I beg your pardon,* said she with vibrations of feeling in her words. 
‘I have been placed in a position which hinders such outgrowings. Besides, 
I don’t believe that the genuine subjects of emotion do outgrow them; I 
believe that the older such people get the worse they are. Possibly at 
ninety or a hundred they may feel they are cured: but a mere threescore 
and ten won’t do it - at least for me, if I live so long.’ 

He gazed at her in undisguised admiration. Here was a soul of souls! 

‘You speak truly,’ he exclaimed. ‘But you speak sadly as well. Why is 
that?’ 

‘I always am sad when 1 come here,’ she said, dropping to a low tone 
with a sense of having been too demonstrative. 

‘Then may I inquire why you came?’ 

‘A man brought me. Women arc always carried about like corks upon 
the waves of masculine desires ... I hope 1 have not alarmed you; but 
Hintock has the curious effect of bottling up the emotions till one can no 
longer hold them; I am often obliged to fly away and discharge my 
sentiments somewhere, or I should die outright.’ 

‘There is very good society in the county, 1 suppose, for those who 
have the privilege of entering it.’ 

‘Perhaps so. But the misery of remote country life is that your 
neighbours have no toleration for difference of opinion and habit. My 
neighbours think I am an atheist, except those who think I am a Roman 
Catholic; and when I speak disrespectfully of the weather or the crops 
they think I am a blasphemer,’ 

‘You don’t wish me to stay any longer?’ he inquired, when he found 
that she remained musing, 

‘No - I think not.’ 

‘Then tell me that I am to be gone.’ 

‘Why? Cannot you go without?’ 

‘I may consult my own feelings only, if left to myself.’ 

‘Well, if you do, what then? Do you suppose you’ll be in my way?' 
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‘I feared it might be so.’ 

‘Then fear no more. But good night. Come tomorrow and sec if I am 
going on right. This renewal of acquaintance touches me. I have already 
a friendship for you.’ 

‘If it depends upon myself it shall last for ever.’ 

‘My best hopes that it may!’ 

Fitzpiers went down the stairs absolutely unable to decide whether she 
had sent for him in the natural alarm which might have followed her 
mishap, or with the single view of making herself known to him as she 
had done, for which the capsize had afforded excellent opportunity. 

Outside the house he mused over the spot under the light of the stars. 
It seemed very strange that he should have come there more than once 
when its inhabitant was absent, and observed the house with a nameless 
interest; that he should have assumed off-hand before he knew Grace that 
it was here she lived; that, in short, at sundry times and seasons the 
individuality of Hintock House should have forced itself upon him as 
appertaining to some existence with which he was concerned. 

The intersection of his temporal orbit with Mrs Charmond’s for a day 
or two in the past had created a sentimental interest in her at the time, but 
it had been so evanescent that in the ordinary onward roll of affairs he 
would scarce ever have recalled it again. To find her here, however, in 
these somewhat romantic circumstances, magnified that bygone and 
transitory tenderness to indescribable proportions. 

On entering Little Hintock he found himself regarding that hamlet in 
a new way - from the Hintock House point of view rather than from his 
own and the Melburys’. The household had all gone to bed. As he went 
upstairs he heard the snore of the timber-merchant from his quarter of the 
building, and turned into the passage communicating with his own 
rooms in a strange access of sadness. 

A light was burning for him in the chamber; but Grace, though in bed, 
was not asleep. In a moment her sympathetic voice came from behind the 
curtains. 

‘Edred, is she very seriously hurt?’ 

Fitzpiers had so entirely lost sight of Mrs Charmond as a patient that 
he was not on the instant ready with a reply. 

‘O no,’ he said. ‘There are no bones broken, but she is shaken. I am 
going again tomorrow.* 

Another inquiry or two, and Grace said - 

‘Did she ask for me?’ 

‘Well, I think she did - I don’t quite remember; but I am under the 
impression that she spoke of you.’ 

‘Cannot you recollect at all what she said?’ 

‘I cannot, just this minute.’ 

‘At any rate, she did not talk much about me?’ said Grace with 
disappointment. 
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‘O no.’ 

‘But you did, perhaps,’ she added, innocently fishing for a compliment. 
‘O yes - you may depend upon that!’ replied he warmly, though 
scarcely thinking of what he was saying, so vividly was there present to 
his mind the personality of Mrs Charmond. 


♦ XXVII * 


The doctor’s professional visit to Hintock House was promptly repeated 
the next day and the next. He always found Mrs Charmond reclining on 
a sofa, and behaving generally as became a patient who was in no great 
hurry to lose that title. On each occasion he looked gravely at the little 
scratch on her arm, as if it had been a serious wound. 

He had also, to his further satisfaction, found a slight scar on her 
temple, and it was very convenient to put a piece of black plaster on this 
conspicuous part of her person in preference to gold-beater’s skin, so that 
it might catch the eyes of the servants and make his presence appear 
decidedly necessary, in case there should be any doubt of the fact. 

‘O - you hurt me!’ she exclaimed one day. 

He was peeling off the bit of plaster on her arm, under which the 
scrape had turned the colour of an unripe blackberry previous to vanishing 
altogether. 

‘Wait a moment then - I’ll damp it,’ said Fitzpiers. He put his lips to 
the place and kept them there, without any objecting on her part, till the 
plaster came off easily. ‘It was at your request I put it on,’ said he. 

‘I know it,’ she replied. ‘Is that blue vein still in my temple that used to 
show there? The scar must be just upon it. If the cut had been a little 
deeper it would have spilt my hot blood indeed!’ 

Fitzpiers examined so closely that his breath touched her tenderly, at 
which their eyes rose to an encounter ~ hers showing themselves as deep 
and mysterious as interstellar space. She turned her face away. 

‘Ah! none of that! none of that - I cannot coquet with you!’ she cried. 
‘Don’t suppose 1 consent to for one moment. Our poor, brief, youthful 
hour of love-making was too long ago to bear continuing now. It is as 
well that we should understand each other on that point before we go 
further.’ 

‘Coquet! Nor I with you. As it was when I found the historic 
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handkerchief* so it is now. I might have been and may be foolish; but I am 
no trifler. I naturally cannot forget that little space in which I flitted across 
the field of your vision in those days of the past, and the recollection 
opens up all sorts of imaginings.’ 

‘Suppose my mother had not taken me away?’ she murmured, her 
dreamy eyes resting on the swaying tip of a distant tree. 

‘I should have seen you again.’ 

‘And then?* 

‘Then the fire would have burnt higher and higher. What would have 
immediately followed I know not, but sorrow and sickness of heart at 
last.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well - that’s the end of all love, according to Nature’s law. I can give 
no other reason.’ 

‘O, don’t speak like that!’ she exclaimed. ‘Since we are only picturing 
the possibilities of that time, don’t for pity’s sake spoil the picture.’ Her 
voice sank almost to a whisper as she added with an incipient pout upon 
her lips, ‘Let me think at least that if you had really loved me at all 
seriously you would have loved me for ever and ever!’ 

‘You are right - think it with all your heart,’ said he. ‘It is a pleasant 
thought, and costs nothing.’ 

She weighed that remark in silence a while. ‘Did you ever hear anything 
of me from then till now?’ she inquired. 

‘Not a word.’ 

‘So much the better. I had to fight the battle of life as well as you. 1 may 
tell you about it some day. But don’t ever ask me to do it, and particularly 
do not press me to tell you now.’ 

Thus the two or three days that they had spent in tender acquaintance 
on the romantic slopes above the Neckar were stretched out in retrospect 
to the length and importance of years; made to form a canvas for infinite 
fancies, idle dreams, luxurious melancholies, and pretty, alluring asser¬ 
tions which could neither be proved nor disproved. 

Grace was never mentioned between them, but a rumour of his 
contemplated removal from the neighbourhood somehow reached Mrs 
Charmond’s ears. 

‘Doctor, you are going away!’ she exclaimed, confronting him with 
accusatory reproach in her large dark eyes no less than in her cooing 
voice. ‘O yes, you are,’ she went on, springing to her feet with an air 
which might almost have been called passionate. ‘It is no use denying it! 
You have bought a practice at Budmouth. I don’t blame you. Nobody can 
live at Hintock - least of all a professional man who wants to keep abreast 
of recent discovery. And there is nobody here to induce such a one to stay 
for other reasons. That’s right, that’s right - go away!’ 

‘But no - I have not actually bought the practice as yet, though I am 
indeed in treaty for it. And, my dear friend, if I continue to feel about the 
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business as I feel at this moment - perhaps I may conclude never to go at 
all/ 

‘But you hate Hintock, and everything and everybody in it that you 
don’t mean to take away with you!’ 

Fitzpiers contradicted this idea in his most vibratory tones, and she 
lapsed into the frivolous archness under which she hid passions of no 
mean strength ~ strange, smouldering, erratic passions, kept down like 
a stifled conflagration, but bursting out now here, now there - the only 
certain element in their direction being its unexpectedness. 

If one word could have expressed Felice Charmond it would have been 
Inconsequence. She was a woman of perversities, delighting in piquant 
contrasts. She liked mystery, in her life, in her love, in her history. To be 
fair to her, there was nothing in these which she had any great reason to 
be ashamed of, and many things of which she might have been proud; but 
her past had never lx‘cn fathomed by the honest minds of Hintock, and 
she rarely volunteered her experiences. As for her capricious nature the 
people on her estates grew accustomed to it, and with that marvellous 
subtlety of contrivance in steering round odd tempers that is found in 
sons of the soil and dependents generally, they managed to get along 
under her government rather better than they would have done beneath 
a more equable rule. 

Now, with regard to the doctor’s notion of leaving Hintock, he had 
advanced further towards completing the purchase of the Budmouth 
surgeon’s goodwill than he had admitted to Mrs Charmond. The whole 
matter hung upon what he might do in the ensuing twenty-four hours. 
The evening after leaving her he went out into the lane, and walked and 
pondered between the high hedges, now greenish-white with wild 
clematis - here called ‘old-man’s-beard’ from its aspect later in the year. 

The letter of acceptance was to be written that night, after which his 
departure from Hintock would be irrevocable. But could he go away, 
remembering what had just passed? The trees, the hills, the leaves, the 
grass - each had been endowed and quickened with a subtle light since he 
had discovered the person and history, and, above all, the mood of their 
owner. There was every temporal reason for leaving: it would be entering 
again into a world which he had only quitted in a passion of isolation, 
induced by a fit of Achillean moodiness after an imagined slight. His 
wife herself saw the awkwardness of their position here, and cheerfully 
welcomed the purposed change, towards which every step had been taken 
but the last. But could he find it in his heart - as he found it clearly 
enough in his conscience to go away? No. 

He drew a troubled breath and went indoors. Here he rapidly penned 
a letter, wherein he withdrew, once for all, from the treaty for the 
Budmouth practice. As the postman had already left Little Hintock for 
that night he sent one of Melbury’s men to intercept a mail-cart on 
another turnpike-road, and so got the letter off. 
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The man returned, met Fitzpiers in the lane, and told him the thing 
was done. Fitzpiers went back to his house musing. Why had he carried 
out this impulse - taken such wild trouble to effect a probable injury to 
his own and his young wife’s prospects? His motive was fantastic, 
glowing, shapeless as the fiery scenery about the western sky. Mrs 
Charmond could overtly be nothing more to him than a patient, and to 
his wife, at the outside, a patron. Yet in the unattached bachelor days of 
his first sojourn here how highly proper an emotional reason for lingering 
on would have appeared to troublesome dubiousness. Matrimonial 
ambition is such an honourable thing! 

*My father has told me that you have sent off one of the men with a late 
letter to Biidmouth,* cried Grace, coming out vivaciously to meet him 
under the declining light of the sky, wherein hung, solitary, the folding 
star. ‘I said at once that you had finally agreed to pay the premium they 
ask, and that the tedious question had been settled. When do we go, 
Edred?’ 

‘1 have changed my mind,’ said he. They want too much ~ seven 
hundred and fifty is too large a sum - and in short I have declined to go 
further. We must wait for another opportunity. 1 fear 1 am not a good 
business man.* 

He spoke the last words with a momentary faltering at the great 
foolishness of his act; and as he looked in her fair and honourable face his 
heart reproached him for what he had done. 

Her manner that evening showed her disappointment. Personally she 
liked the home of her childhood much, and she was not ambitious. But 
her husband had seemed so dissatisfied with the circumstances hereabout 
since their marriage that she had sincerely hoped to go for his sake. 

It was two or three days before he visited Mrs Charmond again. The 
morning had been windy, and little showers had scattered themselves like 
grain against the walls and window-panes of the Hintock cottages. He 
went on foot across the wilder recesses of the park, where slimy streams 
of fresh moisture, exuding from decayed holes caused by old amputations, 
ran down the bark of the oaks and elms, the rind below being coated 
with a lichenous wash as green as emerald. They were stout-trunked 
trees, that never rocked their stems in the fiercest gale, responding to it 
by crooking their limbs. Wrinkled like an old crone’s face, and antlered 
with dead branches that rose above the foliage of their summits, they 
were nevertheless still green ~ though yellow had invaded the leaves of 
other trees. 

She was in a little boudoir or waiting-room on the first floor, and 
Fitzpiers was much surprised to find that the window curtains were 
closed and a red-shaded lamp and candles burning, though out of doors 
it was broad daylight. Moreover a large fire was burning in the grate, 
though it was not cold. 

‘What docs it all mean?’ he asked. 
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She sat in an casy-chair, her face being turned away. 

‘O/ she murmured, *it is because the world is so dreary outside! Sorrow 
and bitterness in the sky, and floods of agonized tears beating against the 
panes. I lay awake last night, and 1 could hear the scrape of snails creeping 
up the window glass; it was so sad! My eyes were so heavy this morning 
that I could have wept my life away. 1 cannot bear you to see my face; I 
keep it away from you purposely. O! why were we given hungry hearts 
and wild desires if we have to live in a world like this? Why should Death 
alone lend what Life is compelled to borrow - rest? Answer that. Dr 
Fitzpicrs.’ 

‘You must eat of a second tree of knowledge before you can do it, Felice 
Charmond.’ 

‘Then, when my emotions have exhausted themselves, I become full of 
fears, till I think I shall die for very fear. The terrible insistencies of 
society - how severe they are, and cold, and inexorable - ghastly towards 
those who are made of wax and not of stone. O, I am afraid of them; a 
stab for this error, and a stab for that - correctives and regulations 
pretendedly framed that society may tend to perfection - an end which I 
don’t care for in the least. Yet for this all I do care for has to be stunted 
and starved.* 

Fitzpiers had seated himself near her. ‘What sets you in this mournful 
mood?’ he asked gently. In reality he thought that it was the result of a 
loss of tone from staying indoors so much, but he did not say so. 

‘My reflections. Doctor, you must not come here any more. They 
begin to think it a farce already. I say you must come no more. There - 
don’t be angry with me!’ - and she jumped up, pressed his hand, and 
looked anxiously at him. ‘It is necessary. It is best for both you and me.’ 

‘But,’ said Fitzpiers gloomily, ‘what have we done?’ 

‘Done - we have done nothing. Perhaps we have thought the more. 
However, it is all vexation. I am going away to Middleton Abbey, near 
Shottsford, where a relative of my late husband lives, who is confined to 
her bed. The engagement was made in London, and I can’t get out of it. 
Perhaps it is for the best that I go there till all this is past. When are you 
going to enter on your new practice, and leave Hintock behind for ever, 
with your pretty wife on your arm?’ 

‘I have refused the opportunity. 1 love this place too well to depart.’ 

‘You haveV she said, regarding him with wild uncertainty. ‘Why do 
you ruin yourself in that way? Great heaven, what have I done!’ 

‘Nothing. Besides, you are going away.’ 

‘O yes; but only to Middleton Abbey for a month or two. Yet perhaps 
I shall gain strength there - particularly strength of mind - I require it. 
And when I come back I shall be a new woman; and you can come and see 
me safely then, and bring your wife with you, and we’ll be friends - she 
and I. O, how this shutting up of one’s self does lead to indulgence in idle 
sentiments! I shall not wish you to give your attendance to me after 
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today. But I am glad that you are not going away ~ if your remaining 
does not injure your prospects at all.’ 

As soon as he had left the room the mild friendliness she had preserved 
in her tone at parting, the playful sadness with which she had conversed 
with him, equally departed from her. She became as heavy as lead - just 
as she had been before he arrived. Her whole being seemed to dissolve in 
a sad powerlessness to do anything, and the sense of it made her lips 
tremulous and her closed eyes wet. 

His footsteps again startled her, and she turned round. 

‘I return for a moment to tell you that the evening is going to be fine. 
The sun is shining, so do open your curtains and put out those lights. 
Shall I do it for you?’ 

‘Please - if you don’t mind.’ 

He drew back the window curtains, whereupon the red glow of the 
lamp and the two candle-flames became almost invisible under the flood 
of late autumn sunlight that poured in. 

‘Shall I come round to you?’ he asked, her back being towards him. 

‘No,’ she replied. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because I am crying, and I don’t want you to see my face in the full 
sun’s rays.’ 

He stood a moment irresolute, and regretted that he had killed the rosy 
passionate lamplight by opening the curtains and letting in garish day. 

‘Then I am going,’ he said. 

‘Very well,’ she answered, stretching one hand round to him, and 
patting her eyes with a handkerchief held in the other, 

‘Shall I write a line to you at -?’ 

‘No, no.’ A gentle reasonableness came into her tone as she added, ‘It 
must not be, you know. It won’t do.’ 

‘Very well. Good-bye.’ The next moment he was gone. 

In the evening with listless adroitness she encouraged the maid who 
dressed her for dinner to speak of Dr Fitzpiers’s marriage. 

‘Mrs Fitzpiers was once supposed to favour Mr Winterborne,’ said the 
young woman. 

‘But why didn’t she marry him?’ said Mrs Charmond. 

‘Because you see, ma’am, he lost his houses.’ 

‘Lost his houses? How came he to do that?’ 

‘The houses were held on lives, and the lives dropped, and your agent 
wouldn’t renew them, though it is said that Mr Winterborne had a very 
good claim. That’s as I’ve heard it, ma’am, and it was through it that the 
match was broke off.’ 

Being just then distracted by a dozen emotions, Mrs Charmond sank 
into a mood of dismal self-reproach. ‘In refusing that poor man his 
reasonable request,’ she said to herself, ‘my agent foredoomed my revived 
girlhood’s romance. Who would have thought such a business matter 
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could have nettled my own heart like this! Now for a winter of regrets 
and agonies and useless wishes, till I forget him in the spring. O! I am 
glad I am going away!’ 

She left her chamber, and went down to dine with a sigh. On the stairs 
she stood opposite the large window for a moment, and looked out upon 
the lawn, ft was not yet quite dark. Half-way up the steep green slope 
confronting her stood old Timothy Tangs, who was shortening his way 
homeward by clambering here where there was no road, and in opposition 
to express orders that no path was to be made there. Tangs had 
momentarily stopped to take a pinch of snuff, but observing Mrs 
Charmond gazing at him he hastened to get over the top out of hail. His 
precipitancy made him miss his footing, and he rolled like a barrel to the 
bottom, his snuff-box rolling in front of him. 

Her indefinite idle impossible passion for Fitzpiers, her constitutional 
cloud of misery, the sorrowful drops that still hung upon her eyelashes, 
all made way for the impulse started by the spectacle. She burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughter; her very gloom of the previous hour seeming 
to render it the more uncontrollable. It had not died out of her when she 
reached the dining-room; and even here, before the servants, her shoulders 
suddenly shook as the scene returned upon her; and the tears of her 
risibility mingled with the remnants of those engendered by her grief. 

She resolved to be sad no more. She drank two glasses of champagne, 
and a little more still after those; and amused herself in the evening with 
singing pretty amatory songs. 

1 must do something for that poor man Winterbornc, however,' she 
said. 


♦ XXVIII * 


A WEEK had passed, and Mrs Charmond had left Hintock House. 
Middleton Abbey, the place of her sojourn, was about a dozen miles 
distant by road, a little less by bridle-paths and footways. 

Grace observed, for the first time, that her husband was restless, that 
at moments he even was disposed to avoid her. The scrupulous civility of 
mere acquaintanceship crept into his manner; yet when sitting at meals he 
seemed hardly to hear her remarks. Her little doings interested him no 
longer, whilst towards her father his bearing was not far from supercilious. 
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It was plain that his mind was entirely outside her life, whereabouts 
outside it she could not tell; in some region of science possibly, or of 
psychological literature. But her hope that he was again immersing 
himself in those lucubrations which before her marriage had made his 
light a landmark in Hintock, was founded simply on the slender fact that 
he often sat up late. 

One day she discovered him leaning over a gate on High-Stoy Hill, 
some way from Little Hintock, which opened on the brink of a declivity, 
slanting down directly into White-Hart or Blackinoor Vale, extending 
beneath the eye at this point to a distance of many miles. His attention 
was fixed on the landscape far away eastward, and Grace’s approach was 
so noiseless that he did not hear her. When she came close she could 
sec his lips moving unconsciously, as on some impassioned visionary 
theme. 

She spoke, and Fitzpiers started. ‘What arc you looking at?’ she asked. 

‘O! I was contemplating my mother’s people’s old place of Sherton 
Abbas, in my idle way,’ he said. 

It had seemed to her that he was looking much to the right of that 
cradle and tomb of his ancestral dignity; but she made no further 
observation, and taking his arm walked home beside him almost in 
silence. She did not know that Middleton Abbey lay in the direction of 
his gaze. 

‘Are you going to have out Darling this afternoon?’ she asked presently. 

Darling, the aged light-grey mare which Winterbornc had bought for 
Grace, Fitzpiers now constantly used, the animal having turned out a 
wonderful bargain in combining a perfect docility with an almost human 
intelligence; moreover, she was not too young. Fitzpiers was unfamiliar 
with horses, and he valued these qualities. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘but not to drive. I am riding her. I practise crossing 
a horse as often as I can now, for I find that I can take shorter cuts on 
horseback.’ 

He had, in fact, taken these riding exercises for about a week, only 
since Mrs Charmond’s absence; his universal practice hitherto having 
been to drive. 

Some few days later Fitzpiers started on the back of this horse to sec a 
patient in the aforesaid Vale. It was about five o’clock in the evening 
when he went away, and at bedtime he had not reached home. There was 
nothing very singular in this, though she was not aware that he had any 
patient more than five or six miles distant in that direction. The clock had 
struck one before Fitzpiers entered the house, and he came to his room 
softly, as if anxious not to disturb her. 

The next morning she was stirring considerably earlier than he. In the 
yard there was a conversation going on about the mare; the man who 
attended to the horses, Darling included, insisted that the latter was ‘hag- 
rid’; for when he had arrived at the stable that morning she was in such 
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a state as no horse could be in by honest riding. It was true that the doctor 
had stabled her himself when he got home, so that she was not looked 
after as she would have been if the speaker had groomed and fed her; but 
that did not account for the appearance she presented, if Mr Fitzpiers’s 
journey had been only where he had stated. The unprecedented exhaustion 
of Darling, as thus related, was sufficient to develop a whole series of 
tales about equestrian witches and demons, the narration of which 
occupied a considerable time. 

Grace returned indoors. In passing through the outer room she picked 
up her husband s overcoat which he had carelessly flung down across a 
chair. A turnpike ticket fell out of the breast-pocket, and she saw it had 
been issued at Middleton Gate. He had therefore visited Middleton the 
previous night, a distance of at least four-and-twenty miles on horseback, 
there and back. 

During the day she made some inquiries, and learnt for the first time 
that Mrs Charmond was staying at Middleton Abbey. She could not 
resist an inference - strange as that inference was. 

A few days later he prepared to start again, at the same time and in the 
same direction. She knew that the state of the cottager who lived that way 
was a mere pretext; she was quite sure he was going to Mrs Charmond. 

Grace was amazed at the mildness of the anger which the suspicion 
engendered in her. She was but little excited, and her jealousy was languid 
even to death. It told tales of the nature of her affection for him. In truth, 
her ante-nuptial regard for Fitzpiers had been rather of the quality of awe 
towards a superior being than of tender solicitude for a lover. It had been 
based upon mystery and strangeness - the mystery of his past, of his 
knowledge, of his professional skill, of his beliefs. When this structure of 
ideals was demolished by the intimacy of common life, and she found 
him as merely human as the Hintock people them.selvcs, a new foundation 
was in demand for an enduring and staunch affection - a sympathetic 
interdependence, wherein mutual weaknesses arc made the grounds of a 
defensive alliance. Fitzpiers had furnished nothing of that single-minded 
confidence and truth out of which alone such a second union could 
spring; hence it was with a controllable emotion that she now watched 
the mare brought round. 

‘1*11 walk with you to the hill if you are not in a great hurry,’ she said, 
rather loth, after all, to let him go. 

‘Do; there’s plenty of time,’ replied her husband. 

Accordingly he led along the horse, and walked beside her, impatient 
enough nevertheless. Thus they proceeded to the turnpike road, and 
ascended towards the base of High-Stoy and Dogbury Hill, till they were 
just beneath the gate he had been leaning over when she surprised him ten 
days before. This was the end of her excursion. Fitzpiers bade her adieu 
with affection, even with tenderness, and she observed that he looked 
weary-eyed. 
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‘Why do you go tonight?’ she said. ‘You have been called up two nights 
in succession already.’ 

*I must go/ he answered, almost gloomily. ‘Don’t wait up for me.’ 
With these words he mounted his horse, turned into a branch road by the 
turnpike, and ambled down the incline to the valley. 

She ascended the slope of High-Stoy and watched his descent, and then 
his journey onward. His way was east, the evening sun which stood 
behind her back beaming full upon him as soon as he got out from the 
shade of the hill. Notwithstanding this untoward proceeding she was 
determined to be loyal if he proved true; and the determination to love 
one’s best will carry a heart a long way towards making that best an 
ever-growing thing. 

The conspicuous coat of the active though blanching mare made horse 
and rider easy objects for the vision. Though Darling had been chosen 
with such pains by Winterborne for Grace, she had never ridden the sleek 
creature; but her husband had found the animal exceedingly convenient, 
particularly now that he had taken to the saddle, plenty of staying power 
being left in Darling yet for journeys of moderate length. Fitzpiers, like 
others of his character, while despising Melbury and his station, did not 
at all disdain to spend Melbury’s money, or appropriate to his own use 
the horse which belonged to Melbury*s daughter. 

And so the infatuated surgeon went along through the gorgeous 
autumn landscape of White-Hart Vale, surrounded by orchards lustrous 
with the reds of apple-crops, berries, and foliage, the whole intensified 
by the gilding of the declining sun. The earth this year had been 
prodigally bountiful, and now was the supreme moment of her bounty. 
In the poorest spots the hedges were bowed with haws and blackberries; 
acorns cracked underfoot, and the burst husks of chestnuts lay exposing 
their auburn contents as if arranged by anxious sellers in a fruit-market. 
In all this proud show some kernels were umsound as her own situation, 
and she wondered if there were one world in the universe where the fruit 
had no worm, and marriage no sorrow. 

Her Tannhauscr still moved on, his plodding steed rendering him 
distinctly visible yet. Could she have heard Fitzpiers’s voice at that 
moment she would have found it murmuring: 

- Towards the loadstar of my one desire 
I flitted, like a dizzy moth, whose flight 
Is as a dead leaf’s in the owlet light.’ 

But he was a silent spectacle to her. Soon he rose out of the valley, and 
skirted a high plateau on the chalk formation on his right, which rested 
abruptly upon the fruity district of deep loam, the character and herbage 
of the two formations being so distinct that the calcareous upland 
appeared but as a deposit of a few years’ antiquity upon the level vale. 

He kept along the edge of this high, unenclosed country, and the 
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sky behind him being deep violet she could still see white Darling in 
relief upon it - a mere speck now - a Wouvermans eccentricity reduced 
to microscopic dimensions. Upon this high ground he gradually 
disappeared. 

Thus she had beheld the pet animal purchased for her own use, in pure 
love of her, by one who had always been true, impressed to convey her 
husband away from her to the side of a new-found idol. While she was 
musing on the vicissitudes of horses and wives she discerned shapes 
moving up the valley towards her, quite near at hand, though till now 
hidden by the hedges. Surely they were Giles Winterborne, with two 
horses and a cider-apparatus, conducted by Robert Creedle. Up, upward 
they crept, a stray beam of the sun alighting every now and then like a 
star on the blades of the pomace-shovels, which had been converted to 
steel mirrors by the action of the malic acid. She descended to the road 
when he came close, and the panting horses rested as they achieved the 
ascent. 

‘How do you do, Giles?’ said she, under a sudden impulse to be familiar 
with him. 

He replied with much more reserve. ‘You are going for a walk, Mrs 
Fitzpiers?’ he added. ‘It is pleasant just now.’ 

‘No, I am returning,’ said she. 

The vehicles passed on, and Creedle with them, and Winterborne 
walked by her side in the rear of the apple-mill. 

He looked and smelt like Autumn’s very brother, his face being 
sunburnt to wheat-colour, his eyes blue as corn-flowers, his sleeves and 
leggings dyed with fruit-stains, his hands clammy with the sweet juice of 
apples, his hat sprinkled with pips, and everywhere about him that 
atmosphere of cider which at its first return each season has such an 
indescribable fascination for those who have been born and bred among 
the orchards. Her heart ro.se from its late sadness like a released bough; 
her senses revelled in the sudden lapse back to Nature unadorned. The 
consciousness of having to be genteel because of her husband’s profession, 
the veneer of artificiality which she had acquired at the fashionable 
schools, were thrown off, and she became the crude country girl of her 
latent early instincts. 

Nature was bountiful, she thought. No sooner had she been cast aside 
by Edred Fitzpiers than another being, impersonating chivalrous and 
undiluted manliness, had arisen out of the earth ready to her hand. This, 
however, was an excursion of the imagination which she did not wish to 
encourage, and she said suddenly, to disguise the confused regard which 
had followed her thoughts, ‘Did you meet my husband?’ 

Winterborne, with some hesitation: ‘Yes.’ 

‘Where did you meet him?’ 

‘Near Reveller’s Inn. I come from Middleton Abbey; I have been 
making there for the last week.’ 
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‘Haven’t they a mill of their own?’ 

‘Yes, but it’s out of repair.’ 

‘I think - 1 heard that Mrs Charmond had gone there to stay?’ 

‘Yes, 1 have seen her at the windows once or twice.’ 

Grace waited an interval before she went on: ‘Did Mr Fitzpiers take the 
way to Middleton?* 

‘Yes ... I met him on Darling.’ As she did not reply, he added with a 
gentler inflection, ‘You know why the mare was called that?’ 

‘O yes - of course,* she answered quickly. 

With their minds on these things they passed so far round the hill that 
the whole west sky was revealed. Between the broken clouds they could 
see far into the recesses of heaven as they mused and walked, the eye 
journeying on under a species of golden arcades, and past fiery obstruc¬ 
tions, fancied cairns, logan-stones, stalactites and stalagmites of topaz. 
Deeper than this their gaze passed thin flakes of incandescence, till it 
plunged into a bottomless medium of soft green fire. 

Her abandonment to the seductive hour and scene after her sense of ill- 
usage, her revolt for the nonce against social law, her passionate desire for 
primitive life may have showed in her face. Winterborne was looking at 
her, his eyes lingering on a flower that she wore in her bosom. Almost 
with the abstraction of a somnambulist he stretched out his hand and 
gently caressed the flower. 

She drew back. ‘What are you doing, Giles Winterborne?* she exclaimed 
with severe surprise. 

The evident absence of all premeditation from the act, however, 
speedily led her to think that it was not necessary to stand upon her 
dignity here and now. ‘You must bear in mind, Giles,’ she said kindly, 
‘that we are not as we were; and some people might have said that what 
you did was taking a liberty.’ 

It was more than she need have told him; his action of forgetfulness had 
made him so angry with himself that he flushed through his tan. 

‘I don’t know what I am coming to!’ he exclaimed savagely. ‘Ah - I was 
not once like this!* Tears of vexation were in his eyes. 

‘No, now - it was nothing! I was too reproachful.’ 

‘It would not have occurred to me if I had not seen something like 
it done elsewhere - at Middleton lately,* he said thoughtfully after a 
while. 

‘By whom?’ 

‘Don’t ask it.’ 

She scanned him narrowly. ‘I know quite well enough,’ she returned 
indifferently. ‘It was by my husband, and the woman was Mrs Charmond. 
Association of ideas reminded you when you saw me . . . Giles - tell me 
all you know about that - please do, Giles! But no - I won’t hear it. Let 
the subject cease. And as you are my friend say nothing to my father.’ 

They had descended into the vale again to a place where their ways 
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divided. Wintcrbome continued along the highway which kept outside 
the copse, and Grace opened a gate that entered it. 


* XXIX * 


She walked up the soft grassy ride, screened on either hand by nut-bushes 
just now heavy with clusters of twos and threes and fours. A little way on 
the track she pursued was crossed by a similar one at right angles. Here 
Grace stopped; some few yards up the transverse ride the buxom Suke 
Damson was visible - her gown tucked up high through her pocket-hole, 
and no bonnet on her head - in the act of pulling down the boughs from 
which she was gathering and eating nuts with great rapidity, her lover 
Tim Tangs standing near her engaged in the same pleasant meal. 

Crack, crack, went Suke’s jaws every second or two. By an automatic 
leap of thought Grace’s mind reverted to the tooth-drawing scene 
described by her husband; and for the first time she wondered if that 
narrative were really true, Susan s jaws being so obviously sound and 
strong. Grace turned up towards the nut-gatherers, and conquered her 
reluctance to speak to the girl, who was a little in advance of Tim. ‘Good 
evening, Susan,’ she said. 

‘Good evening. Miss Melbury’ - (crack). 

‘Mrs Fitzpiers.’ 

‘O yes, ma’am - Mrs Fitzpiers,’ said Suke with a peculiar snijET and 
curtsey. 

Grace, not to be daunted, continued, ‘Take care of your teeth, Suke. 
That accounts for your toothache,’ 

‘O, 1 don’t know what an ache is, either in tooth, ear, or head, thank 
the Lord’ - (crack). 

‘Nor the loss of one, either?’ 

‘See for yourself, ma’am.’ She parted her red lips and exhibited the 
whole double row, full up and unimpaired. 

‘You have never had one drawn?’ 

‘Never.* 

‘So much the better for your stomach,’ said Mrs Fitzpiers in an altered 
voice. And turning away quickly she went on thinking what gall she 
could drop into poor Tim Tangs’s honey if she chose. 

As her husband’s character thus shaped itself under the touch of time. 
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Grace was almost startled to find how little she suffered from that jealous 
excitement which is conventionally attributed to all wives in such 
circumstances. But though possessed by none of the feline wildness 
which it was her moral duty to experience, she did not fail to suspect that 
she had made a frightful mistake in her marriage. Acquiescence in her 
father’s wishes had been degradation to herself. People arc not given 
premonitions for nothing; she should have obeyed her impulse on that 
early morning when she peeped and saw the figure come from Fitzpiers’s 
door, and have steadfastly refused her hand. 

O that plausible tale which her then betrothed had told her about Suke 
- the dramatic account of her entreaties to him to draw the aching enemy, 
and the fine artistic finish he had given to the story by explaining that it 
was a lovely molar without a flaw! 

She traced the remainder of the woodland track, dazed by the 
complications of her position. If his protestations to her before their 
marriage could be believed, her husband had felt affection of some sort 
for herself and this woman simultaneously; and was now again spreading 
the same conjoint emotion over Mrs Charmond and herself, his manner 
being still kind and fond at times. But surely, rather than that, he must 
have played the hypocrite towards her in each case with elaborate 
completeness; and the thought of this sickened her, for it involved the 
conjecture that if he had not loved her his only motive for making her his 
wife must have been her little fortune. 

Yet here Grace made a mistake, for the love of men like Fitzpiers is 
unquestionably of such quality as to bear division and transference. He 
had indeed once declared, though not to her, that on one occasion he had 
noticed himself to be possessed by five distinct infatuations at the same 
time. If this were true, his differed from the highest affection as the lower 
orders of the animal world differ from advanced organisms, partition 
causing not death but a multiplied existence. He had loved her sincerely 
in his selfish way, and had by no means ceased to love her now. But such 
double and treble-barrelled hearts were naturally beyond her conception. 

Of poor Suke Damson Grace thought no more. She had had her day, 

if he does not love me I will not love him!’ said Grace proudly. 

And though these were mere words it was a somewhat formidable 
thing for Fitzpiers that her heart was approximating to a state in which it 
might be possible to carry them out. That very absence of hot jealousy in 
her which made his courses so easy, and on which, indeed, he congratu¬ 
lated himself, meant, unknown to either wife or husband, more mischief 
than the inconvenient watchfulness of a jaundiced eye. 

Her sleep that night was nervous. The wing allotted to her and her 
husband had never seemed so lonely. At last she got up, put on her 
dressing-gown, and went downstairs. Her father, who slept lightly, heard 
her descend, and came to the stairhead. 

‘Is that you, Grace? What’s the matter?’ he said. 
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‘Nothing more than that I am restkss. Edred is detained by a case in 
White-Hart Vale.’ 

‘But how’s that? I met the woman’s husband going to Great Hintock 
just afore bedtime; and she was going on well, and the doctor gone 
then.* 

‘Then he’s detained somewhere else,* said Grace. ‘Never mind me; he 
will soon be home. I expect him about one.’ 

She went back to her room, and dozed and woke several times. One 
o’clock had been the hour of his return on the last occasion; but it had 
passed now by a long way, and still Fitzpiers did not come. Just before 
dawn she heard the men stirring in the yard, and the flashes of their 
lanterns spread every now and then through her window-blind. She 
remembered that her father had told her not to be disturbed if she noticed 
them, as they would be rising early to send off four loads of hurdles to a 
distant sheep-fair. Peeping out she saw them bustling about, the hollow- 
turner among the rest; he was loading his wares - wooden bowls, dishes, 
spigots, spoons, cheese-vats, funnels and so on - upon one of her father’s 
waggons, who carried them to the fair for him every year out of 
neighbourly kindness. 

The scene and the occasion would have enlivened her but that her 
husband was still absent, though it was now five o’clock. She could hardly 
suppose him, whatever his infatuation, to have prolonged to a later hour 
than ten an ostensibly professional call on Mrs Charmond at Middleton; 
and he could have ridden home in two hours. What then had become of 
him? That he had been out the greater part of the two preceding nights 
added to her uneasiness. 

She dressed herself, descended, and went out, the weird twilight of 
advancing day chilling the rays from the lanterns, and making the men’s 
faces wan. As soon as Melbury saw her he came round, showing his 
alarm. 

‘Edred is not come,’ she said. ‘And I have reason to know that he’s not 
attending anybody. He has had no rest for two nights before this. I was 
going to the top of the hill to look for him.’ 

‘I’ll come with you,’ said Melbury. 

She begged him not to hinder himself; but he insisted, for he saw a 
peculiar and rigid gloom in her face over and above her uneasiness, and 
did not like the look of it. Telling the men he would be with them again 
soon he walked beside her into the turnpike road, and partly up the way 
whence she had watched Fitzpiers the night before as he skirted the Great 
Blackmoor or White-Hart Valley. 

TThey halted beneath a half-dead oak, hollow and disfigured with white 
tumours, its roots spreading out like claws grasping the ground. A chilly 
wind circled round them, upon whose currents the seeds of a neighbour¬ 
ing lime-tree, supported parachute-wise by the wing attached, flew out 
of the boughs downward like fledglings from their nest. The vale was 
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wrapped in a dim atmosphere of unnaturalness, and the east was like a 
livid curtain edged with pink. There was no sign nor sound of Fitzpiers. 

‘It is no use standing here/ said her father. ‘He may come home fifty 
ways . . . Why, look here - here be Darling’s tracks - turned homeward 
and nearly blown dry and hard! He must have come in hours ago without 
your seeing him.’ 

‘He has not done that,’ said she. 

They went back hastily. On entering their own gates they perceived 
that the men had left the waggons, and were standing round the door of 
the stable which had been appropriated to the doctor’s use. 

‘Is there anything the matter?’ cried Grace. 

‘O no, ma’am. All’s well that ends well,’ said old Timothy Tangs. ‘I’ve 
heard of such things before - amongst workfolk, though not amongst 
your gentlepeople - that’s true.’ 

They entered the stable, and saw the pale shape of Darling standing in 
the middle of her stall, with Fitzpiers on her back, sound asleep. Darling 
was munching hay as well as she could with the bit in her mouth, and the 
reins, which had fallen from Fitzpiers’s hand, hung upon her neck. 

Grace went and touched his hand; shook it, before she could arouse 
him. He moved, started, opened his eyes, and exclaimed, ‘Ah, Felice . . . 
O, it’s Grace. I could not see in the gloom. What ~ am 1 in the saddle?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she. ‘How do you come here?’ 

He collected his thoughts, and in a few minutes stammered as he began 
dismounting: ‘1 was riding along homeward through the Vale, very, very 
sleepy, having been up so much of late. When I came opposite Lydden 
Spring the mare turned her head that way as if she wanted to drink. I let 
her go in, and she drank; I thought she would never finish. While she was 
drinking the clock of Newland Buckton church struck twelve. I distinctly 
remember counting the strokes. From that moment I positively recollect 
nothing till I saw you here by my side.’ 

‘The name! If it had been any other horse you’d have had a broken 
neck!’ murmured Melbury. 

* ’Tis wonderful, sure, how a quiet boss will bring a man home at such 
times!’ said John Upjohn. ‘And - what’s more wonderful than keeping 
your seat in a deep slumbering sleep - I’ve knowed men drowze off 
walking home from randies where the beer and other liquors have gone 
round well, and keep walking for more than a mile on end without 
waking. Well, doctor, ’tis a mercy you wasn’t a-drownded, or a- 
splintered, or a-hanged up to a tree like Absalont ~ also a handsome 
gentleman like yerself, as the prophets say!’ 

‘True,’ murmured old Timothy piously, ‘from the sole of his boots to 
the crown of his hat there was no blemish in him!’ 

‘Or leastwise you might ha’ been a-wounded into tatters a’most, and 
no brother-tradesman to jine your few limbs together within seven mile!’ 

Whilst this impressive address was proceeding Fitzpiers had 
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dismounted, and taking Grace’s arm walked stiffly indoors with her. 
Melbury stood staring at the horse, which, in addition to being very 
weary, was spattered with mud. Whilst they were rubbing down the 
marc Melbury s mind coupled with the mud, which was not local, the 
name he had heard unconsciously muttered by the surgeon when Grace 
took his hand - ‘Felice’. Who was Felice? Why, Mrs Charmond; and she, 
as he knew, was staying at Middleton. 

Melbury had indeed pounced upon the image that filled Fitzpiers’s half- 
awakened soul - wherein there had been a retrospect of a recent interview 
on a starlit lawn with a capriciously passionate woman, who had begged 
him not to come there again in tones whose modulation incited him to 
disobey, ‘What arc you doing here? Why do you pursue me? Another 
belongs to you. If they were to see you getting over the fence they would 
seize you as a thief!’ And she had turbulently admitted to his wringing 
questions that her visit to Middleton had been undertaken less because of 
the invalid relative than in shamefaced fear of her own weakness if she 
remained near his home. A triumph then it was to Fitzpiers, poor and 
hampered as he had become, to recognize his real conquest of this beauty, 
delayed so many years. His was the passion of Congreve’s Millamant, 
whose delight lay in seeing ‘the heart which others bled for, bleed for 
me’. 

When the horse had been attended to Melbury stood uneasily here and 
there about his premises; he was rudely disturbed in the comfortable 
views which had lately possessed him on his domestic concerns. It is true 
that he had for some days discerned that Grace more and more sought his 
company, preferred supervising his kitchen and bakehouse with her 
stepmother to occupying herself with the lighter details of her own 
apartments. She seemed no longer able to find in her own hearth an 
adequate focus for her life, and hence, like a weak queen-bee after leading 
off to an independent home, had hovered again into the parent hive. But 
he had not construed these and other incidents of the kind till now. 

Something was wrong in the homestead. A ghastly sense beset him 
that he alone would be responsible for whatever unhappiness should be 
brought upon her for whom he almost solely lived; whom to retain under 
his roof he had faced the numerous inconveniences involved in giving up 
the best part of his house to Fitzpiers. There was no room for doubt that, 
had he allowed events to take their natural course she would have accepted 
Winterborne, and realized his old dream of restitution to that young 
man’s family. 

That Fitzpiers would allow himself to look for a moment on any other 
creature than Grace filled Melbury with grief and astonishment. In the 
simple life he had led it had scarcely occurred to him that after marriage 
a man might be faithless. That he could sweep to the heights of Mrs 
Charmond’s position, lift the veil of Isis, so to speak, would have amazed 
Melbury by its audacity if he had not suspected encouragement from that 
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quarter. What could he and his simple Grace do to countervail the passions 
of those two sophisticated beings ~ versed in the world’s ways, armed 
with every apparatus for victory? In such an encounter the homely timber- 
dealer felt as inferior as a savage with his bow and arrows to the precise 
weapons of modern warfare. 

Grace came out of the house as the morning drew on. The village was 
silent, most of the folk having gone to the fair. Fitzpiers had retired to 
bed, and was sleeping off his fatigue. She went to the stable and looked 
at poor Darling: in all probability Giles Winterborne, by obtaining for 
her a horse of such intelligence and docility, had been the means of saving 
her husband s life. She paused over the strange thought; and then there 
appeared her father behind her. 

She saw that he knew things were not as they ought to be. from the 
troubled dulness of his eye, and from his face, different points of which 
had motions, twitchings, and tremblings, unknown to himself and 
involuntary. 

‘He was detained, 1 suppose, last night?’ said Melbury. 

‘O yes; a bad case in the Vale,* she replied calmly. 

‘Nevertheless he should have stayed at home.* 

‘But he couldn’t, father.* 

Her father turned away. He could hardly bear to see his whilom 
truthful girl brought to the humiliation of having to talk like that. 

That night carking care sat beside Melbury *s pillow, and his stiff limbs 
tossed at its presence. 

‘I can’t lie here any longer,* he muttered. Striking a light he wandered 
about the room. ‘What have I done, what have I done for her!* he said to 
his wife. ‘I had long planned that she should marry the son of the man I 
wanted to make amends to; do ye mind how I told you all about it, Lucy, 
the night before she came home? Ah! but I was not content with doing 
right, I wanted to do morel’ 

‘Don’t raft yourself without good need, George,’ she replied. ‘I won’t 
quite believe that things are so much amiss. I won’t believe that Mrs 
Charmond has encouraged him. Even supposing she has encouraged a 
great many, she can have no motive to do it now. What so likely as that 
she is not yet quite well, and doesn’t care to let another doctor come near 
her?’ 

He did not heed. ‘Grace used to be so busy twery day with fixing a 
curtain here and driving a tin-tack there; but she cares for no employment 
now!’ 

‘Do you know anything of Mrs Charmond’s past history? Perhaps that 
would throw some light upon things. Before she came here as the wife of 
old Charmond four or five years ago, not a soul seems to have heard 
aught of her. Why not make inquiries? And then do ye wait and see more; 
there’ll be plenty of opportunity. Time enough to cry when you know 
’tis a crying matter; ’tis bad to meet troubles half way.’ 
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There was some good sense in the notion of seeing further. Melbury 
resolved to inquire and wait, hoping still, but oppressed between whiles 
with much fear. 


♦ XXX ♦ 


Examine Grace as her father might, she would admit nothing. For the 
present, therefore, he simply watched. 

The suspicion that his darling child was slighted wrought almost a 
miraculous change in Melbury s nature. No man so furtive for the time 
as the ingenuous countryman who finds that his ingenuousness has been 
abused. Melbury*s heretofore confidential candour towards his gentle¬ 
manly son-in-law was displaced by a feline stealth that did injury to his 
every action, thought, and mood. 

He knew that a woman once given to a man for life took, as a rule, her 
lot as it came, and made the best of it, without external interference; but 
for the first time he asked himself why this so generally should be done. 
Besides, this case was not, he argued, like ordinary cases. Leaving out the 
question of Grace being anything but an ordinary woman, her peculiar 
situation, as it were in mid-air between two storeys of society, together 
with the loneliness of Hintock, made a husband’s neglect a far more 
tragical matter to her than it would be to one who had a large circle of 
friends to fall back upon. Wisely or unwisely, and whatever other fathers 
did, he resolved to fight his daughter’s battle still. 

Mrs Charmond had returned. But Hintock House scarcely gave forth 
signs of life, so quietly had she re-entered it. Autumn drew shiveringly to 
its end. One day something seemed to be gone from the gardens; the 
tenderer leaves of vegetables had shrunk under the first smart frost, and 
hung like faded linen rags; the forest leaves, which had been descending 
at leisure, descended in haste and in multitudes, and all the golden colours 
that had hung overhead were now crowded together in a degraded mass 
underfoot, where the fallen myriads got redder and homier, and curled 
themselves up to rot. The only suspicious features in Mrs Charmond’s 
existence at this season were two; the first, that she lived with no 
companion or relative about her, which considering her age and attrac¬ 
tions was somewhat unusual conduct for a young widow in a lonely 
country house; the other, that she did not, as in previous years, start from 
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Hintock to winter abroad. In Fitzpiers, the only change from his last 
autumn's habits lay in his abandonment of night study; his lamp never 
shone from his new dwelling as from his old. 

If the suspected ones met it was by such adroit contrivances that even 
Melbury’s vigilance could not encounter them together. A simple call at 
her house by the doctor had nothing irregular about it, and that he had 
paid two or three such calls was certain. What had passed at those 
interviews was known only to the parties themselves; but that Felice 
Charmond was under someone’s influence Melbury soon had opportunity 
of perceiving. 

Winter had come on. Owls began to be noisy in the mornings and 
evenings, and flocks of wood-pigeons made themselves prominent again. 
On a day in February, about six months after the marriage of Fitzpiers, 
Melbury was returning from Great Hintock on foot down to Little 
Hintock, when he saw before him the surgeon also walking. Melbury 
would have overtaken him, but at that moment Fitzpiers turned in 
through a gate to one of the rambling drives among the trees at this side 
of the wood, which led to nowhere in particular, and the beauty of whose 
serpentine curves was the only justification of their existence. Felice 
almost simultaneously trotted into the road ahead of the timber-dealer, 
in a little basket-carriage which she sometimes drove about the estate, 
unaccompanied by a servant. She turned in at the same gate without 
having seen either Melbury or, apparently, Fitzpiers. 

Melbury was soon at the spot, despite his aches and his sixty years. Mrs 
Charmond had come up with the doctor, inside the gate, who was 
standing immediately behind the carriage. She had turned to him, her 
arm being thrown carelessly over the back of the .seat. 

They looked in each other’s faces without uttering a word, an arch yet 
gloomy smile wreathing her lips. Fitzpiers clasped her hanging hand, 
and, while she still remained in the same listless attitude, looking volumes 
into his eyes, he stealthily unbuttoned her glove, and stripped her hand 
of it by rolling back the gauntlet over the fingers, so that it came off 
inside out. He then raised her hand to his mouth, she still reclining 
passively, watching him as she might have watched a fly upon her dress. 
At last she said, ‘Well, sir, what excuse for this disobedience?’ 

‘I make none.’ 

‘Then go your way, and let me go mine.’ She snatched away her hand, 
touched the pony with the whip, and left him standing there, holding the 
reversed glove. 

Melbury had not been seen, and his first impulse was to reveal his 
presence to Fitzpiers, and upbraid him bitterly. But a moment’s thought 
was sufficient to show him the futility of any such simple proceeding. 
There was not, after all, so much in what he had witnessed as in what 
that scene might be the surface and froth of ~ probably a state of mind 
which censure aggravates rather than cures. Moreover, he said to himself 
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that the point of attack should be the woman, if either. He therefore kept 
out of sight, and musing sadly, even tearfully - for he was meek as a child 
in matters concerning his daughter - continued his way towards Hintock. 

TTie insight which is bred of deep sympathy was never more finely 
exemplified than in this instance. Through her guarded manner, her 
dignified speech, her placid countenance, he discerned the interior of 
Grace s life only too truly, hidden as were its incidents from every outer 
eye. 

These incidents had become painful enough. Fitzpiers had latterly 
developed an irritable discontent which vented itself in monologues when 
Grace was present to hear them. The early morning of this day had been 
dull, after a night of wind, and on looking out of the window in the grey 
grim dawn Fitzpiers had observed some of Melbury’s men dragging away 
a large limb which had been snapped off a beech-tree. Everything was 
cold and colourless. 

‘My good God!’ he said, as he stood in his dressing-gown. ‘This is life!’ 

He did not know whether Grace was awake or not, and he would not 
turn his head to ascertain. ‘Ah, Edred,’ he went on to himself, ‘to clip 
your own wings when you were free to soar! . . . But I could not rest till 
I had done it. Why do 1 never recognize an opportunity till I have missed 
it, nor the good or ill of a step till it is irrevocable? ... I fell in love!’ 

Grace moved. He thought she had heard some part of his soliloquy. He 
was sorry - though he had not taken any precaution to prevent her. 

He expected a scene at breakfast, but she only exhibited an extreme 
reserve. It was enough, however, to make him repent that he should have 
done anything to produce discomfort; for he attributed her manner 
entirely to what he had said. But Grace’s manner had not its cause either 
in his sayings or in his doings. She had not heard a single word of his 
regrets. Something even nearer home than her husband’s blighted 
prospects - if blighted they were - was the origin of her mood. 

She had made a discovery - one which to a girl of her nature was 
almost appalling. She had looked into her heart, and found that her early 
interest in Giles Winterborne had become revitalized into growth by her 
widening perceptions of what was great and little in life. His homeliness 
no longer offended her acquired tastes; his comparative want of so-called 
culture did not now jar on her intellect; his country dress even pleased her 
eye; his exterior roughness fascinated her. Having discovered by marriage 
how much that was humanly not great could co-exist with attainments 
of an exceptional order, there was a revulsion in her sentiments from all 
that she had formerly clung to in this kind. Honesty, goodness, manliness, 
tenderness, devotion, for her only existed in their purity now in the 
breasts of unvarnished men; and here was one who had manifested such 
towards her from his youth up. 

There was, further, that never-ceasing pity in her soul for Giles as a 
man whom she had wronged - a man who had been unfortunate in his 
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worldly transactions: who, notwithstanding these things, had, like 
Hamlet s friend, borne himself throughout his scathing 

As one, in suffering all. that suffers nothing, 

investing himself thereby with a real touch of sublimity. It was these 
perceptions, and no subtle catching of her husband’s murmurs, that had 
bred the abstraction visible in her. 

When her father approached the house after witnessing the interview 
between Fitzpiers and Mrs Charmond, Grace was looking out of her 
sitting-room window, as if she had nothing to do, or think of, or care 
for. He stood still. 

‘Ah, Grace,’ he said, regarding her fixedly. 

‘Yes, father,’ she murmured. 

‘Waiting for your dear husband?’ he inquired, speaking with the 
sarcasm of pitiful affection. 

‘O no - not especially. He has a great many patients to see this 
afternoon.’ 

Melbury came quite close. ‘Grace, what’s the use of talking like that 
when you know -? Here, come down and walk with me out in the 
garden, child.’ 

He unfastened the door in the ivy-laced wall, and waited. This apparent 
indifference alarmed him. He would far rather that she had rushed in all 
the fire of jealousy to Hintock House regardless of conventionality, 
confronted and attacked Felice Charmond unguihus et rostra, and accused 
her even in exaggerated shape of stealing away her husband. Such a storm 
might have cleared the air. 

She emerged in a minute or two, and they went into the garden 
together. ‘You know as well as 1 do,’ he resumed, ‘that there is something 
threatening mischief to your life, and yet you pretend you do not. Do 
you suppose I don’t see the trouble in your face every day? I am very sure 
that this quietude is wrong conduct in you. You should look more into 
matters.’ 

‘I am quiet because my sadness is not of a nature to stir me to action.’ 

Melbury wanted to ask her a dozen questions - did she not feel jealous? 
was she not indignant? - but a natural delicacy restrained him. ‘You are 
very tame and let-alone, I am bound to say,’ he remarked pointedly. 

‘I am what I feel, father,’ she repeated. 

He glanced at her, and there returned upon his mind the scene of her 
offering to wed Winterborne instead of Fitzpiers in the last days before 
her marriage; and he asked himself if it could be the fact that she loved 
Winterborne now that she had lost him more than she had ever done 
when she was comparatively free to choose him. 

‘What would you have me do?’ she asked in a low voice. 

He recalled his mind from the retrospective pain to the practical matter 
before them. ‘I would have you go to Mrs Charmond,’ he said. 
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*Go to Mrs Charmond - what for?’ said she. 

‘Well - if I must speak plain, dear Grace - to ask her, appeal to her in 
the name of your common womanhood, and your many like sentiments 
on things, not to make unhappiness between you and your husband. It 
lies with her entirely to do one or the other - that I can see.’ 

Grace’s face had heated at her father’s words, and the very rustle of her 
skirts upon the box-edging bespoke disdain. ‘I shall not think of going to 
her, father - of course, I could not!’ she answered. 

‘Why - don’t ’ee want to be happier than you be at present?’ said 
Melbury, more moved on her account than she was herself. 

‘I don’t wish to be more humiliated. If I have anything to bear I can 
bear it in silence.’ 

‘But, my dear maid, you are too young - you don’t know what the 
present state of things may lead to. Just see the harm done a’ready! Your 
husband would have gone away to Budmouth to a bigger practice if it had 
not been for this. Although it has gone such a little way it is poisoning 
your future even now. Mrs Charmond is thoughtlessly bad, not bad by 
calculation; and just a word to her now might save ’ee a peck of woes.’ 

‘Ah, I loved her once,’ said Grace with a broken articulation, ‘and she 
would not care for me then! Now I no longer love her. Let her do her 
worst; I don’t care.’ 

‘You ought to care. You have got into a very good position to start 
with. You have been well educated, well tended, and you have become 
the wife of a professional man of unusually good family. Surely you 
ought to make the best of your position.’ 

‘I don’t see that I ought. I wish I had never got into it. I wish you had 
never, never thought of educating me. I wish I worked in the woods like 
Marty South! I hate genteel life, and I want to be no better than she!’ 

‘Why?’ said her amazed father. 

‘Because cultivation has only brought me inconveniences and troubles. 

I say again, I wish you had never sent me to those fashionable schools you 
set your mind on. It all arose out of that, father. If I had stayed at home 
I should have married 

She closed up her mouth suddenly and was silent; and he saw that she 
was not far from crying. 

Melbury was much grieved. ‘What, and would you like to have grown 
up as we be here in Hintock - knowing no more, and with no more 
chance of seeing good life than we have here?’ 

‘Yes. I have never got any happiness outside Hintock that I know of, 
and I have suffered many a heartache at being sent away. O, the misery of 
tht>se January days when I got back to school, and left you all here in the 
wood so happy! I used to wonder why I had to bear it. And I was always 
a little despised by the other girls at school, because they knew where I 
came from, and that my parents were not in so good a station as theirs.’ 

Her poor father was much hurt at what he thought her ingratitude and 
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intractability. He had admitted to himself bitterly enough that he should 
have let young hearts have their way, or rather should have helped on her 
affection for Winterbome, and given her to him according to his original 
plan; but he was not prepared for her deprecating those attainments 
whose completion had been a labour of years and a severe tax upon his 
purse. 

‘Very well,’ he said with much heaviness of spirit. ‘If you don’t like to 
go to her I don’t wish to force you.’ 

And so the question remained for him still: How should he remedy this 
perilous state of things? For days he sat in a moody attitude over the fire, 
a pitcher of cider standing on the hearth beside him, and his drinking- 
horn inverted upon the top of it. He spent a week and more thus, 
composing a letter to the chief offender, which he would every now and 
then attempt to complete and suddenly crumple up in his hand. 


♦ XXXI ♦ 


As February merged in March, and lighter evenings broke the gloom of 
the woodmen’s homeward journey, the Hintocks Great and Little began 
to have cars for a rumour of the events out of which had grown the 
timber-dealer’s troubles. 

It took the form of a wide sprinkling of conjecture, wherein no 
man knew the exact truth. Tantalizing phenomena, at once showing 
and concealing the real relationship of the persons concerned, caused 
a diffusion of excited surprise. Honest people as the woodlanders were, 
it was hardly to be expected that they could remain immersed in the 
study of their trees and gardens amid such circumstances, or sit with 
their backs turned like the good burghers of Coventry at the passage 
of the lady. 

Rumour, for a wonder, exaggerated little. There threatened, in fact, in 
Grace’s case as in thousands, the domestic disaster, old as the hills, which, 
with more or less variation, made a mourner of Ariadne, a by-word of 
Vashti, and a corpse of Amy Dudley. The incidents were rencounters 
accidental and contrived, stealthy correspondence, sudden misgivings on 
one side, sudden self-reproaches on the other. The inner state of the twain 
was one as of confused noise that would not allow the accents of politic 
reason to be heard. Determination to go in this direction, and headlong 
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plunges in that; dignified safeguards, undignified collapses; not a single 
rash step by deliberate intention, and all against judgement. 

It was all that Mclbury had expected and feared. It was more, for he 
had overlooked the publicity that would be likely to result, as it now had 
done. What should he do? Appeal to Mrs Charmond himself, since Grace 
would not? He bethought himself of Winterborne, and resolved to consult 
him, feeling the strong need of some friend of his own sex to whom he 
might unburden his mind. 

He had entirely lost faith in his own judgement. That judgement on 
which he had relied for so many years seemed recently, like a false 
companion unmasked, to have disclosed unexpected depths of hypocrisy 
and spcciousncss where all had seemed solidity. He felt almost afraid to 
form a conjecture on the weather, or the time, or the fruit-promise, so 
great was his self-mistrust. 

He set out to look for Giles on a rimy evening when the woods seemed 
to be in a cold sweat; beads of perspiration hung from every bare twig; 
the sky had no colour, and the trees rose before him as haggard, grey 
phantoms whose days of substantiality were passed. Melbury seldom saw 
Winterborne now, but he believed him to be occupying a lonely hut just 
beyond the boundary of Mrs Charmond's estate, though still within the 
circuit of the woodland. The timber-merchant’s thin legs stalked on 
through the pale damp scenery, his eyes declining on the dead leaves of 
last year; while every now and then a hasty ‘ay!’ escaped his lips in reply 
to some bitter mental proposition. 

His notice was attracted by a thin blue haze of smoke, behind which 
arc^sc sounds of voices and chopping; bending his steps that way he saw 
Winterborne just in front of him. 

Though few knew of it, Giles had had a serious illness during the 
winter; but it just now happened that after being for a long time apathetic 
and unemployed on that account he had become one of the busiest men 
in the neighbourhood. It is often thus; fallen friends lost sight of we 
expect to find starving; we discover them going on fairly well. Without 
any solicitation or desire to profit on his part, he had been asked to execute 
a very large order for hurdles and other copseware, for which purpose he 
had been obliged to buy several acres of hazel brushwood standing. He 
was now engaged in the cutting and manufacture of the same, proceeding 
with the work daily like an automaton. 

The hazel-tree did not belie its name today. The whole of the 
copsewood where the mist had cleared returned purest tints of that hue, 
amid which Winterborne himself was in the act of making a hurdle, the 
stakes being driven firmly into the ground in a row, over which he bent 
and wove the twigs. Beside him was a square, compact pile like the altar 
of Cain, formed of hurdles already finished, which bristled on all sides 
with the sharp points of their stakes. At a little distance the men in his 
employ were assisting him to carry out his contract. Rows of brushwood 
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lay on the ground as it had fallen under the axe; and a shelter had been 
constructed near at hand, in front of which burnt the fire whose smoke 
had attracted Melbury. The air was so dank that the smoke hung heavily, 
and crept away amid the bushes without rising from the ground. 

After wistfully regarding the scene awhile Melbury drew nearer, and 
briefly inquired of Giles how he came to be so busily engaged, with an 
undertone of slight surprise that Winterborne could recommence thriv¬ 
ing, even to this degree, after being deprived of Grace. Melbury was not 
without emotion at the meeting, for Grace’s affairs had divided them, and 
ended their intimacy of old times. 

Winterborne explained just as briefly, without raising his eyes from his 
occupation of chopping a bough that he held in front of him. 

‘ ’Twill be up in April before you get it all cleared,* said Melbury. 

‘Yes, there or thereabouts,’ said Winterborne, a chop of the bill-hook 
jerking the last word into two pieces. 

There was another interval; Melbury still looked on, a chip from 
Winterborne’s hook occasionally flying against the waistcoat or legs of 
his visitor, who took no heed. 

‘Ah, Giles, you should have been my partner. You should have been 
my son-in-law,’ the old man said at last. ‘It would have been far better for 
her and for me!’ 

Winterborne saw that something had gone wrong with his former 
friend, and throwing down the switch he was about to interweave he 
responded only too readily to the mood of the timber-dealer. ‘Is she ill?’ 
he said hurriedly. 

‘No, no.’ Melbury stood without speaking for some minutes, and 
then, as though he could not bring himself to proceed, turned to go 
away. 

Winterborne told one of his men to pack up the tools for the night, and 
walked after Melbury. 

‘Heaven forbid that I should seem too inquisitive, sir,’ he said, 
‘especially since we don’t stand as wc used to stand to one another; but I 
hope it is well with them all over your way?’ 

‘No,’ said Melbury, ‘no.’ 

He stopped, and struck the smooth trunk of a young ash-tree with the 
flat of his hand. ‘I would that his ear had been where that rind is!’ he 
exclaimed; ‘I should have treated him to little compared wi’ what he 
deserves.’ 

‘Now,’ said Winterborne, ‘don’t be in a hurry to go home. I’ve put 
some ale down to warm in my shelter here, and we’ll sit and drink it and 
talk this over.’ 

Melbury turned unresistingly as Giles took his arm, and they went 
back to where the fire was, and sat down under the screen, the other 
woodmen having gone. He drew out the ale-cup from the ashes, and they 
drank together. 
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‘Giles, you ought to have had her, as I said just now,* repeated Melbury. 
‘I’ll tell you why for the first time.’ 

He thereupon told Winterbomc, as with great relief, the story of how 
he won away Giles’s father’s chosen one - by nothing worse than a lover’s 
cajoleries, it is true; but by means which, except in love, would certainly 
have been pronounced cruel and unfair. He explained how he had always 
intended to make reparation to Winterborne the father, by giving Grace 
to Winterborne the son; till the devil tempted him in the person of 
Fitzpiers, and he broke his virtuous vow. 

‘How highly 1 thought of that man to be sure! Who’d have supposed 
he’d have been so weak and wrong-headed as this! You ought to have had 
her, Giles, and there’s an end on’t.’ 

Winterborne knew how to preserve his calm under this unconsciously 
cruel tearing of a healing wound, to which Melbury s concentration on 
the more vital subject had blinded him. The young man endeavoured to 
make the best of the case for Grace’s sake. 

‘She would hardly have been happy with me,’ he said, in the dry, 
unimpassioned voice under which he hid his feelings. ‘I was not well 
enough educated: too rough in short. I couldn’t have surrounded her with 
the refinements she looked for, anyhow at all.’ 

‘Nonsense - you arc quite wrong there,’ said the unwise old man 
doggedly. ‘She told me only this day that she hates refinements and such 
like. All that my trouble and money bought for her in that way is thrown 
away upon her quite. She’d fain be like Marty South - think o’ that! 
That’s the top of her ambition! Perhaps she’s right. Giles, she loved you 

- under the rind: and what’s more she loves ’ee still ~ worse luck for the 
poor maid!’ 

If Melbury only had known what fires he was recklessly stirring up he 
might have held his peace. Winterborne was silent a long time. The 
darkness had closed round them, and the monotonous drip of the fog 
from the branches quickened as it turned to fine rain. 

‘O, she never cared much for me,’ Giles managed to say as he stirred 
the embers with a brand. 

‘She did, and does, I tell ye,’ said the other obstinately. ‘However, all 
that’s vain talking now. What! come to ask you about is a more practical 
matter - how to make the best of things as they are. I am thinking of a 
desperate step - of calling on the woman Charmond. I am going to 
appeal to her since Grace will not. *Tis she who holds the balance in her 
hands - not he. While she’s got the will to lead him astray he will follow 

- poor unpractical lofty-notioned dreamer - and how long she’ll do it 
depends upon her whim. Did ye ever hear anything about her character 
before she came to Hintock?’ 

‘She’s been a bit of a charmer in her time, I believe,’ replied Giles, with 
the same level quietude, as he regarded the red coals. ‘A body who has 
smiled where she has not loved, and loved where she has not married. 
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Before Mr Charmond made her his wife she was a play-actress a short 
while.’ 

‘Hey? But how close you have kept all this, Giles! What besides?’ 

‘Mr Charmond was a rich man engaged in the iron trade in the north 
- twenty or thirty years older than she. He married her, and retired, and 
came down here and bought this property.* 

‘Yes, yes - I know all about that. But the other I did not know. I fear 
it bodes no good. For how can I go and appeal to the forbearance of a 
woman who made cross-loves and crooked passions her study for years? 
I thank ye, Giles, for finding it out; but it makes my plan the harder that 
she should have belonged to that unstable tribe!’ 

Another pause ensued, and they looked gloomily at the smoke that 
beat about the roof of hurdles through whose weavings a large drop of 
rain fell at intervals and spat smartly into the fire. Mrs Charmond had 
been no friend to Winterborne, but he was manly, and it was not in his 
heart to let her be condemned without a trial. 

‘She is said to be generous,’ he answered. ‘You might not appeal to her 
in vain.’ 

‘It shall be done,’ said Melbury, rising. ‘For good, or for evil, to Mrs 
Charmond I’ll go.’ 


♦ XXXII ♦ 


At nine o’clock the next morning Melbury dressed himself up in shining 
broadcloth, creased with folding and smelling of camphor, and started 
for Hintock House. He was the more impelled to go at once by the 
absence of his son-in-law in London for a few days, to attend really or 
ostensibly some professional meetings. 

He said nothing of his destination either to his wife or to Grace, fearing 
that they might entreat him to abandon so risky a project; and went out 
unobserved. He had chosen his time with a view, he supposed, of 
conveniently catching Mrs Charmond when she had just finished her 
breakfast, before any other business people should be about, if any came. 
Plodding thoughtfully onward he crossed a glade lying between Little 
Hintock woods and the plantation which abutted on the park. The spot 
being open he was discerned there by Winterborne from the copse on the 
next hill, where he and his men were working. Knowing his mission the 
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younger man hastened down from the copse and managed to intercept 
the timber-merchant. 

‘I have been thinking of this, sir,’ he said, ‘and I am of opinion that it 
would be best to put off your visit for the present.’ 

But Mclbury would not even stop to hear him. His mind was fixed, the 
appeal was to be made; and Winterbomc stood and watched him sadly till 
he entered the second plantation and disappeared. 

Melbury rang at the tradesman s door of the manor-house, and was at 
once informed that the lady was not yet visible, as indeed he might have 
guessed had he been anybody but the man he was. Melbury said he would 
wait, whereupon the young page informed him in a neighbourly way 
that, between themselves, she was in bed and asleep. 

‘Never mind,’ said Melbury, retreating into the court, ‘I’ll stand about 
here.’ Charged so fully with his mission he shrank from contact with 
anybody. 

But he walked about the paved court till he was tired, and nobody 
came to him. He entered the house and sat down in a small waiting- 
room, from which he got glimpses of the kitchen-corridor, and of the 
white-capped maids flitting jauntily hither and thither. They had heard 
of his arrival, but had not seen him enter, and imagining him still in the 
court discussed freely the possible reason of his calling. They marvelled 
at his temerity; for though most of the tongues which had been let loose 
attributed the chief blame to Fitzpiers, these of her household preferred 
to regard their mistress as the deeper sinner. 

Mclbury sat with his hands resting on the familiar knobbed thorn 
walking-stick, whose growing he had seen before he enjoyed its use. 
The scene to him was not the material environment of his person, but 
a tragic vision that travelled with him like an envelope. Through this 
vision the incidents of the moment but gleamed confusedly here and 
there, as an outer landscape through the high-coloured scenes of a 
stained window. 

He waited thus an hour, an hour and a half, two hours. He began to 
look pale and ill, whereupon the butler, who came in, asked him to have 
a glass of wine. 

Melbury roused himself, and said, ‘No, no. Is she almost ready?’ 

‘She is just finishing breakfast, Mr Melbury,’ said the butler. ‘She will 
soon see you now. I am just going up to tell her you are here.’ 

‘What, haven’t you told her before?’ said Melbury. 

‘O no,’ said the other. ‘You see you came so very early.’ 

At last the bell rang; Mrs Charmond could see him. She was not in her 
private sitting-room when he reached it, but in a minute he heard her 
coming from the front staircase, and she entered where he stood. 

At this time of the morning Mrs Charmond looked her full age and 
more. She might almost have been taken for the typical femme de trente 
ans, though she was really not more than seven or eight and twenty. But 
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the edition definitive of her beauty had been reached, even if it were not a 
little worn. 

There being no fire in the room she came in with a shawl thrown 
loosely round her shoulders, and obviously without the least suspicion 
that Mclbury had called upon any other errand than timber. Felice was, 
indeed, the only woman in the parish who had not heard the rumour of 
her own weaknesses; she was at this moment living in a fool’s paradise in 
respect of that rumour, though not in respect of the weaknesses 
themselves, which, if the truth be told, caused her grave misgivings. 

‘Do sit down, Mr Melbury. You have felled all the trees that were to be 
purchased by you this season, except the oaks, I believe?* 

‘Yes, yes,* said Melbury, in a reverie. 

He did not take a chair, and she also remained standing. Resting upon 
his stick he began: ‘Mrs Charmond, I have called upon a more serious 
matter - at least to me - than tree-throwing. And whatever mistakes I 
make in my manner of speaking upon it to you, madam, do me the 
justice to set ’em down to my want of practice, and not to my want of 
care.’ 

Mrs Charmond looked ill at ease. She might have begun to guess his 
meaning; but apart from that she had such dread of contact with anything 
painful, harsh, or even earnest, that his preliminaries alone were enough 
to distress her. 

‘Yes, what is it?’ she said quickly. 

‘I am an old man,’ said Melbury, ‘that, somewhat late in life, God 
thought fit to bless with one child, and she a daughter. Her mother was 
a very dear wife to me; but she was taken away from us when the child 
was young; and the child became precious as the apple of my eye to me, 
for .she was all I had left to love. For her sake entirely I married as second 
wife a homespun woman who had been kind as a mother to her. In due 
time the question of her education came on; and I said, “I will educate the 
maid well if I live upon bread to do it.” Of her possible marriage I could 
not bear to think, for it seemed like a death that she should cleave to 
another man, and grow to think his house her home rather than mine. 
But I saw it was the law of nature that this should be, and that it was for 
the maid’s h 2 q:>piness that she should have a home when I was gone; and 
I made up my mind without a murmur to help it on for her sake. In my 
youth I had wronged my dead friend, and to make amends I determined 
to give her, my most precious prize, to my friend’s son, seeing that they 
liked each other well. Things came about which made me doubt if it 
would be for my daughter’s happiness to do this, inasmuch as the young 
man was poor, and she was delicately reared. Another man came and 
paid court to her - one her equal in breeding and accomplishments; in 
every way it seemed to me that he only could give her the home which 
her training had made a necessity a’most. I urged her on, and she married 
him. But, ma’am, a fatal mistake was at the root of my reckoning; I 
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found that this wcll-bom gentleman I had calculated on so surely was not 
staunch of heart, and that therein lay a danger of great sorrow for my 
daughter. Madam, he saw you, and you know the rest . . . | have come 
to make no demands ~ to utter no threats; I have come simply as a father 
in great grief about his only child, and I beseech you to deal kindlv with 
my daughter and to do nothing which can turn her husband’s hca*t away 
from her for ever! Forbid him your presence, ma’am, and speak to him 
on his duty, as one with your power over him well can do: and I am 
hopeful that the rent between them may be patched up. For it is not as if 
you would lose by so doing; your course is far higher than the courses of 
a professional man; and the gratitude you would win from me and mine 
by your kindness is more than I can say!’ 

Mrs Charmond had first rushed into a mood of indignation, on 
comprehending Mclbury’s story: hot and cold by turns she had mur¬ 
mured, ‘Leave me, leave me!* But, as he seemed to take no notice of this, 
his words began to influence her, and when he ceased speaking she said 
with hurried breath, ‘What has led you to think this of me? Who says I 
have won your daughter’s husband away from her? Some monstrous 
calumnies are afloat - of which I have known nothing until now!’ 

Melbury started, and looked at her simply: ‘But surely, ma’am, you 
know the truth better than I?’ 

Her features became a little pinched, and the touches of powder on her 
handsome face for the first time showed themselves as an extrinsic film. 

‘Will you leave me to myself?’ she said with a faintness which suggested 
a guilty conscience, ‘This is so utterly unexpected - you obtain admission 
to my presence by misrepresentation -’ 

‘As God’s in heaven, ma’am, that’s not true. 1 made no pretence; and 
I thought in reason you would know why I had come. This gossip -’ 

*I have heard nothing of it. Tell me the gist of it, pray!’ 

‘Tell you, ma’am - not I. What the gossip is, no matter. What really is, 
you know. Set facts right, and the scandal will right itself. But pardon 
me - 1 speak rough; and I came to speak gentle, to coax you, beg you to 
be my daughter’s friend. She loved you once, ma’am; you began by 
loving her. Then you dropped her without a reason, and it hurt her warm 
heart more than I can tell ye. But you were within your right as the 
superior, no doubt. But if you would consider her position now - surely, 
surely, you would do her no harm!’ 

‘Certainly I would do her no harm - I -’ 

Mclbury’s eye met hers. It was curious, but the allusion to Grace’s 
former love for her seemed to touch her more than ail Melbury’s other 
arguments. ‘O, Melbury,’ she burst out, ‘you have made me so unhappy! 
How could you come to me like this! It is too dreadful! Now go away - 
go, go!’ 

‘I will, and leave you to think,’ he said, in a husky tone. 

As soon as he was out of the room she went to a corner and there burst 
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into tears, and writhed, under an emotion in which hurt pride and 
vexation mingled with better sentiments. 

Mrs Charmond’s mobile spirit was subject to these fierce periods of 
high tide and storm. She had never so clearly perceived till now that her 
soul was being slowly invaded by a delirium which had brought about all 
this; that she was losing judgement and dignity under it, becoming an 
animated impulse only, a passion incarnate. A fascination had led her on; 
it was as if she had been seized by a hand of velvet; and this was where she 
found herself - overshadowed with sudden night, as if a tornado had 
passed. 

While she sat, or rather crouched, unhinged by the interview, lunch¬ 
time came, and then the early afternoon, almost without her conscious¬ 
ness. Then ‘a strange gentleman, who says it is not necessary to give his 
name’, was suddenly announced. 

Felice knew who the strange gentleman was - that Continental follower 
on whom she had once smiled, among others too numerous to name. 
But to meet this lover now - the thought made her sick. 

‘1 cannot see him, whoever he may be! I am not at home to anybody.’ 

She heard no more of her visitor: and shortly after, in an attempt to 
recover some mental serenity by violent physical exercise, she put on her 
hat and cloak and went out of doors, taking a path which led her up the 
slopes to the nearest spur of the wood. She disliked the woods, but they 
had the advantage of being a place in which she could walk comparatively 
unobserved. 


* XXXIII ♦ 


There was agitation that day in the lives of all whom these matters 
concerned. It was not till the Hintock dinner-time ~ one o’clock - that 
Grace discovered her father’s absence from the house after a departure in 
the morning under somewhat unusual conditions. By a little reasoning 
and inquiry she was able to divine his errand. 

Her husband, too, was away, and her father did not return. He had, in 
truth, gone on to Sherton after the interview, in the hope of calming 
himself by business; but this Grace did not know. In an indefinite dread 
that something serious would arise out of Melbury’s visit by reason of the 
inequalities of temper and nervous irritation to which he was subject, 
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something possibly that would bring her much more misery than 
accompanied her present negative state of mind, she left the house about 
three o’clock, and took a loitering walk in the woodland track by which 
she imagined he would come home. This track under the bare trees and 
over the cracking sticks, screened and roofed in from the outer world of 
wind by a network of boughs, led her slowly on till in time she had left 
the larger trees behind her and swept round into the coppice where 
Winterbome and his men were clearing the undergrowth. 

Had Giles’s attention been concentrated on his hurdles he would not 
have seen her, but ever since Mclbury’s passage across the opposite glade 
in the morning he had been as uneasy and unsettled as Grace herself; and 
her advent now was the one appearance which, since her father’s avowal, 
could arrest him more than Melbury’s return with his tidings. Fearing 
that something might be the matter he hastened up to her. 

She had not seen her old lover for a long time, and too conscious of 
the late pranks of her heart she could not behold him calmly. ‘I am 
only looking for my father,’ she said in an unnecessary tone of 
apology. 

‘I was looking for him too,’ said Giles. ‘I think he may perhaps have 
gone on further.’ 

‘Then you knew he was going to the House, Giles?’ she said, turning 
her large tender eyes anxiously upon him. "Did he tell you what for?’ 

Winterbome glanced doubtingly at her, and softly hinted that her 
father had visited him the evening before, and that their old friendship 
was quite restored; on which she guessed the rest. 

‘O, I am glad indeed that you two are friends again!’ she cried. 

And then they stood facing each other, fearing each other, troubling 
each other’s souls. Grace experienced acute regret at the sight of these 
wood-cutting scenes, because she had estranged herself from them; 
craving, even to its defects and inconveniences, that homely sylvan life of 
her father which in the best probable succession of events would shortly 
be denied her. 

At a little distance, on the edge of the clearing, Marty South was 
shaping spar-gads to take home for manufacture during the evenings. 
Winterbome and Mrs Fitzpiers stood looking at her in their mutual 
embarrassment at each other’s presence, and while doing so they beheld, 
approaching the girl, a lady in a dark fur mantle and black hat, having a 
white veil tied picturesquely round it. She spoke to Marty, who turned 
and curtsied, and the lady fell into conversation with her. It was Mrs 
Charmond. 

After leaving her house Mrs Charmond had walked on, under the fret 
and fever of her mind, with more vigour than she was accustomed to 
show in her normal moods - a fever which the solace of a cigarette did 
not entirely allay. Reaching the coppice she had listlessly observed Marty 
at work, when she threw away her cigarette and drew near. Chop, chop. 
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chop, went Marty s little bill-hook with never more assiduity, till Mrs 
Charmond spoke. 

‘Who is that young lady I see talking to the woodman yonder?’ she 
asked. 

‘Mrs Fitzpiers, ma’am,’ said Marty. 

‘O,’ said Mrs Charmond, with something like a start; for she had not 
recognized Grace at that distance. ‘And the man she is talking to?’ 

‘That’s Mr Winterbomc.’ 

A redness stole into Marty’s face as she mentioned Giles’s name, which 
Mrs Charmond did not fail to notice. ‘Are you engaged to him?’ she 
asked softly. 

‘No, ma’am,’ said Marty. 'She was once; and I think 

But Marty could not possibly explain the complications of her thought 
on this matter - a thought nothing less than one of extraordinary acuteness 
for a girl so young and inexperienced - namely, that she saw danger to 
two hearts, naturally honest, in Grace being thrown back into Winter- 
borne’s society by the neglect of her husband. Mrs Charmond, however, 
with the almost supersensory means to knowledge which women have on 
such occasions, quite understood what Marty had intended to convey; 
and the picture thus exhibited to her of lives drifting awry, involving the 
wreck of poor Marty’s hopes, prompted her yet further in those generous 
resolves which Melbury’s remonstrances had stimulated. 

Full of such feelings she bade the girl good afternoon, and went on 
over the stumps of hazel to where Grace and Winterborne were standing. 
They saw her approach, and Winterborne said, ‘She is coming to you; it 
is a good omen. She dislikes me, so I’ll go away.’ 

He accordingly retreated to where he had been working before Grace 
came, and Grace’s formidable rival approached her, each woman taking 
the other’s measure as she drew near. 

‘Dear - Mrs Fitzpiers!’ said Felice Charmond, with .some inward 
turmoil which stopped her speech. ‘I have not seen you for a long time.’ 

She held out her hand tentatively, while Grace stood like a wild animal 
on first confronting a mirror or other puzzling product of civilization. 
Was it really Mrs Charmond speaking to her thus? If it was she could no 
longer form any guess as to what life signified. 

‘I want to talk to you,’ said Mrs Charmond sensitively, for the gaze of 
the young woman had chilled her through. ‘Can you walk on with me till 
we are quite alone?’ 

Sick with distaste Grace nevertheless complied as by clockwork, and 
they moved evenly side by side into the deeper recesses of the woods. 
They went further, much further than Mrs Charmond had meant to go; 
but mental indiscipline hindered her from beginning her conversation, 
and in default of it she kept walking. 

‘I have seen your father,’ she at length observed. ‘And - 1 am much 
troubled by what he told me.’ 
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‘What did he tell you? I have not been admitted to his confidence on 
anything he may have said to you.’ 

‘Nevertheless, why should I repeat to you what you can easily divine?’ 

‘True - true,’ returned Grace mournfully. ‘Why should you repeat what 
we both have in our minds already?* 

‘Mrs Fitzpiers, your husband 

The moment that the speaker’s tongue touched the dangerous subject 
a vivid look of self-consciousness flashed over her; in which her heart 
revealed, as by a lightning-gleam, what filled it to overflowing. So 
transitory was the expression that none but a quick-sensed woman, and 
she in Grace’s position, would have had the power to catch its meaning. 
Upon her the phase was not lost. 

‘Then you do love him!* she exclaimed in a tone of much surprise. 

‘What do you mean, my young friend?’ 

‘Why,* cried Grace, ‘! thought till now that you had only been cruelly 
flirting with my husband to amuse your idle moments - a rich lady with 
a poor professional gentleman whom in her heart she despised not much 
less than her who belongs to him. But I guess from your manner that you 
love him desperately; and I don’t hate you as I did before . . . Yes, indeed,* 
continued Mrs Fitzpiers, with a trembling tongue, ‘since it is not sport in 
your case at all but real - O, I do pity you, more than I despise you! For 
you will suffer most!* 

Mrs Charmond was now as much agitated as Grace. ‘I ought not to 
allow myself to argue about this!* she exclaimed. ‘1 demean myself by 
doing it. But I liked you once, and for the sake of that time I try to tell 
you how mistaken you are!’ 

Much of her confosion resulted from her wonder and alarm at finding 
herself, in a sense, dominated mentally and emotionally by this simple 
school-girl. ‘I do not love him!* she went on with insistent untruth. ‘It 
was a kindness - my making somewhat more of him than one usually 
does of one’s doctor. I was lonely; I talked - well, I trifled with him. I am 
very sorry if such child’s play, out of pure friendship, has been a serious 
matter to you. Who could have expected it? But the world is so simple 
here!’ 

‘O, that’s affectation,* said Grace, shaking her head. ‘It is no use - you 
love him! I can see in your face that in this matter of my husband you have 
not let your acts belie your feelings. During these last four or six months 
you have been terribly indiscreet, but you have not been insincere; and 
that almost disarms me.’ 

*1 have been insincere - if you will have the word - I mean I have 
coquetted, and do not love him!’ 

But Grace clung to her position like a limpet. ‘You may have trifled 
with others; but him you love as you never loved another man!’ 

*0, well - I won’t argue,’ said Mrs Charmond, laughing faintly. ‘And 
you come to reproach me for it, child?’ 
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‘No,’ said Grace magnanimously. ‘You may go on loving him if you 
like -1 don’t mind at all. You’ll find it, let me tell you, a bitterer business 
for yourself than for me in the end. He’ll get tired of you soon, as tired 
as can be - you don’t know him so well as I! - and then you may wish you 
had never seen him!’ 

Mrs Charmond had grown quite pale and weak under this prophecy. 
It was extraordinary that Grace, whom almost everyone would have 
characterized as a gentle girl, should be of tougher fibre than her 
interlocutor. 

‘You exaggerate - cruel, silly young woman,* she reiterated, writhing 
with little agonies. ‘It is nothing but playful friendship ~ nothing! It will 
be proved by my future conduct. I shall at once refuse to see him more 
- since it will make no difFerence to my heart, and much to my name.’ 

‘I question if you will refuse to see him again,’ said Grace dryly, as she 
bent a sapling back. ‘But I am not incensed against you as you are against 
me,’ she added, abandoning the tree to its natural perpendicular. ‘Before 
I came I had been despising you for wanton cruelty; now I only pity your 
weakness for its misplaced affection. When Edred has gone out of the 
house in hope of seeing you, at seasonable hours and unseasonable; when 
I have found him riding miles and miles across the country at midnight, 
and risking his life, and getting covered with mud, to get a glimpse of 
you, I have called him a foolish man - the plaything of a finished coquette. 

I thought that what was getting to be a tragedy to me was a comedy to 
you. But now I sec that tragedy lies on your side of the situation no less 
than on mine, and more; that if 1 have felt trouble at my position you have 
felt anguish at yours; that if I have had disappointments you have had 
despairs. Philosophy may fortify me - God help yowl’ 

*I cannot attempt to reply to your ravings,’ returned the other, 
struggling to restore a dignity which had completely collapsed. ‘My acts 
will be my proofs. In the world which you have seen nothing of, 
friendships between men and women are not unknown; and it would 
have been better both for you and your father if you had each judged me 
more respectfully, and left me alone. As it is, I wish never, never to see 
or speak to you, madam, any more!’ 

Grace bowed, and Mrs Charmond haughtily turned away. The two 
went apart in directly opposite courses, and were soon hidden from each 
other by their umbrageous surroundings and by the shadows of eve. 

In the excitement of their long argument they had walked onward and 
zigzagged about without regarding direction or distance. All sound of the 
woodcutters had long since faded into remoteness, and even had not the 
interval been too great for hearing them they would have been silent and 
hoipeward bound at this twilight hour. 

But Grace went on her course without any misgivings, though there 
was much underwood here with only the narrowest passages for walking, 
across which brambles hung. She had not, however, traversed this, the 
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wildest^ part of the wood since her childhood, and the transformation of 
outlines had been great; old trees which once were landmarks had been 
felled or blown down, and the bushes which then had been small and 
scrubby were now large and overhanging. She soon found that her ideas 
as to direction were vague - that she had indeed no ideas as to direction 
at all. If the evening had not been growing so dark, and the wind had not 
put on its night-moan so distinctly, Grace would not have minded; but 
she was rather frightened now, and began to strike across hither and 
thither in random courses. 

Denser grew the darkness, more developed the wind-voices, and still 
no recognizable spot or outlet of any kind appeared, nor any sound of the 
Hintocks floated near, though she had wandered probably between one 
and two hours, and began to be weary. She was vexed at her foolishness, 
since the ground she had covered, if in a straight line, must inevitably 
have taken her out of the wood to some remote village or other; but she 
had wasted her forces in counter-marches; and now, in much alarm, 
wondered if she would have to pass the night here. 

She stood still to meditate, and fancied that between the soughing of 
the wind she heard shuffling footsteps on the leaves heavier than those of 
rabbits or other startled ‘beasts of beating heart’ who lived there. Though 
fearing at first to meet anybody on the chance of his being a friend, she 
decided that her fellow-noctambulist, even if a poacher, would not injure 
her, and that he might possibly be someone sent to search for her. She 
accordingly shouted a rather timid ‘Hoi!’ 

The cry was immediately returned by the other person; and Grace 
running at once in the direction whence it came beheld an indistinct 
figure hastening up to her as rapidly. They were almost in each other’s 
arms before she recognized the outline and white veil of her whom she 
had parted from hours before -- Mrs Charmond. 

‘I have lost my way, I have lost my way!’ cried the latter. ‘O - is it 
indeed you? I am so glad to meet you or anybody. I have been wandering 
up and down ever since we parted, and am nearly dead with terror and 
misery and fatigue!’ 

‘So am I,’ said Grace. ‘What shall we - shall we do!’ 

‘You won’t go away from me?’ asked her companion anxiously. 

‘No, indeed. Are you very tired?’ 

‘I can scarcely move, and I am scratched dreadfully about the ankles.’ 

Grace reflected. ‘Perhaps, as it is dry underfoot, the best thing for us to 
do would be to sit down for half-an-hour, and then start again when we 
have thoroughly rested. By walking straight we must come to a track 
leading somew^here, before the morning.* 

They found a clump of bushy hollies which afforded a shelter from the 
wind, and sat down under it, some tufts of dead fern, crisp and dry, that 
remained from the previous season, forming a sort of nest for them. But 
it was cold, nevertheless, on this March night, particularly for Grace, 
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who, with the sanguine prematureness of youth in matters of dress, had 
considered it spring-time, and hence was not so warmly clad as Mrs 
Charmond, who still wore her winter furs. 

But after sitting awhile the latter lady shivered no less than Grace as the 
warmth imparted by her hasty walking began to go off; and they felt the 
cold air drawing through the holly leaves which scratched their backs and 
shoulders. Moreover they could hear some drops of rain falling on the 
trees, though none reached the nook in which they had ensconced 
themselves. 

‘If we were to cling close together,’ said Mrs Charmond, ‘we should 
keep each other warm . . . But,’ she added in an uneven voice, ‘I suppose 
you won’t come near me for the world!’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because - well, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I will - I don’t hate you at all.’ 

They consequently crept up to one another, and being in the dark, 
lonely, and weary, did what neither had dreamed of doing beforehand - 
clasped each other closely. Mrs Charmond’s furs consoled Grace’s cold 
face; and each one’s body, as she breathed, alternately heaved against that 
of her companion; while the funereal trees rocked and chanted dirges 
unceasingly. 

When a few minutes had been spent thus Mrs Charmond said, ‘1 am so 
wretched!’ in a heavy emotional whisper. 

‘You are frightened,’ said Grace. ‘But there is nothing to fear; 1 know 
these woods well.’ 

‘I am not at all frightened at the wood; but I am at other things.’ 

Mrs Charmond embraced Grace more and more tightly, and put her 
face against that of her companion. The younger woman could feel her 
neighbour’s breathings grow deeper and more spasmodic, as though 
uncontrollable feelings were germinating. 

‘After I had left you,’ Felice went on, ‘I regretted something I had said. 
I have to make a confession - I must make it!’ she whispered brokenly, 
the instinct to indulge in warmth of sentiment which had led this woman 
of passions to respond to Fitzpiers in the first place, leading her now to 
find luxurious comfort in opening her heart to his wife. ‘I said to you I 
could give him up without pain or deprivation - that he had only been 
my pastime. That was absolutely untrue - it was said to deceive you! I 
could not do it without much pain; and what is more dreadful I cannot 
give him up - even if I would - of myself alone.’ 

‘Why? Because you love him, you mean.’ 

Felice Charmond denoted assent by a movement. 

‘I .knew I was right!’ said Grace exaltedly. ‘But that should not deter 
you,’ she presently added in a moral tone, ‘O, do struggle against it, and 
you will conquer!’ 

‘You are so simple, so simple!’ cried Felice. ‘You think, because you 
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guessed my assumed indifference to him to be a sham, that you know the 
extremes that people are capable of going to! But a good deal more may 
have been going on than you have fathomed with all your insight. I 
cannot give him up until he chooses to give up me!’ 

‘But surely you are the superior in station and in every way, and the cut 
must come from you.’ 

‘Tchut! Must I tell verbatim, you simple child? O, I suppose I must! It 
will cat away my heart if I do not let out all, after meeting you like this 
and finding how guileless you are!’ 

She thereupon whispered a few words in the girl’s ear, and burst into 
a violent fit of sobbing. 

Grace started roughly away from the shelter of the furs, and sprang to 
her feet. 

‘O, my great God!’ she exclaimed, thunderstruck at a revelation 
transcending her utmost suspicion. ‘He’s had you! Can it be - can it 
be?’ 

She turned as if to hasten away. But Felice Charmond’s sobs came to 
her ear: deep darkness circled her about, the cold lips of the wind kissed 
her where Mrs Charmond’s warm fur had been, and she did not know 
which way to go. After the moment of energy she felt mild again, and 
turned to the motionless woman at her feet. 

‘Are you rested?’ she asked, in what seemed her own voice grown ten 
years older. 

Without an answer Mrs Charmond slowly rose. ‘You mean to betray 
me!’ she asked out of the bitterest depths of her soul. ‘O, fool, fool I!’ 

‘No,’ said Grace shortly. *I mean no such thing. But let us be quick 
now. We have a serious undertaking before us. Think of nothing but 
going straight on.’ 

They walked on in profound silence, pulling back boughs now growing 
wet, and treading down woodbine, but still keeping a pretty straight 
course. Grace began to be thoroughly worn out, and her companion too, 
when, on a sudden, they broke into the deserted highway where the 
Sherton man had waited for Mrs Dollery’s van. Grace recognized the 
spot as soon as she looked around her. 

‘How we have got here I cannot tell,’ she said with cold civility. ‘We 
have made a complete circuit of Little Hintock. The hazel copse is quite 
on the other side. Now we have only to follow the road.’ 

They dragged themselves onward, turned into the lane, passed the 
track to Little Hintock, and so reached the park. ‘Here I turn back,’ said 
Grace in the same passionless voice. ‘You are quite near home.’ 

Mrs Charmond stood inert, seeming appalled by her late admission. 

‘I have told you something in a moment of irresistible desire to 
unburden my soul, which all but a fool would have kept silent as the 
grave,’ she said. ‘I cannot help it now. Is it to be a secret, or do you mean 
war?’ 
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‘A secret certainly/ said Grace mournfully. ‘How can you expect war 
from such a helpless, wretched being as me?’ 

‘And I’ll do my best not to see him. I am his slave; but I’ll try.’ 

Grace was naturally kind, but she could not help using a small dagger 
now, 

‘Pray don’t distress yourself,’ she said with fine scorn. ‘You may see 
him as much as you like ~ for me.’ Had she been wounded instead of 
mortified she could not have used the words; but Fitzpicrs’s hold upon her 
heart just now was slight. 

They parted thus and there, kissing each other almost unintentionally, 
and Grace went moodily homeward. Passing Marty’s cottage she observed 
through the window that the girl was writing instead of chopping as 
usual, and wondered what her correspondence could be. Directly after¬ 
wards she met people in search of her, and reached the house to find all 
in serious alarm. She soon explained that she had lost her way, and her 
general depression was attributed to exhaustion on that account. 

Could she have known what Marty was writing she would have been 
surprised. 

The rumour which agitated the other folk of Hintock had reached the 
young girl, and she was penning a letter to Fitzpiers to tell him that Mrs 
Charmond’s magnificent pile of hair was made up of the writer’s more 
largely than of her own. It was poor Marty’s only card, and she played it, 
knowing nothing of fashion, and thinking her revelation a fatal one for 
a lover. 


♦ XXXIV ♦ 


It was at the beginning of April, a few days after the meeting between 
Grace and Mrs Charmond in the wood, that Fitzpiers, just returned from 
London, was travelling from Sherton Abbas to Hintock in a hired 
carriage. In his eye there was a doubtful light, and the lines of his 
fastidious face showed a vague disquietude. He appeared like one of those 
whose aspect seems to say to a beholder that they have suffered a certain 
wrong in being bom. 

His position was in truth gloomy, and to his impressible mind it looked 
even gloomier than it was. His practice had been slowly dwindling of 
late, and now threatened to die out altogether, the undaunted old Dr 
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Jones capturing patients up to Fitzpiers’s very door. Fitzpiers knew only 
too well the latest and greatest cause of his unpopularity; and yet, so 
illogical is man, the second branch of his sadness grew out of a remedial 
measure proposed for the first ~ a letter from Felice Charmond imploring 
him not to sec her again. To bring about their severance still more 
effectually, she added, she had decided upon almost immediate departure 
for the Continent. 

The time was that dull interval in a woodlander’s life which coincides 
with great activity in the life of the woodland itself - a period following 
the close of the winter tree-cutting and preceding the barking season, 
when the saps are just beginning to heave with the force of hydraulic lifts 
inside all the trunks of the forest. 

Winterborne’s contract was completed, and the plantations were 
deserted. It was dusk: there were no leaves as yet; the nightingales would 
not begin to sing for a fortnight; and the Mother of the Months was in 
her most attenuated phase - starved and bent to a mere bowed skeleton, 
which glided along behind the bare twigs in Fitzpiers’s company. 

When he reached home he went straight up to his wife’s sitting-room. 
He found it deserted and without a fire. He had mentioned no day for his 
return; nevertheless he wondered why she was not there waiting to receive 
him. 

On descending to the other wing of the house and inquiring of Mrs 
Melbury he learnt with much surprise that Grace had gone on a visit to 
an acquaintance at Shottsford-Forum three days earlier: that tidings had 
on this morning reached her father of her being very unwell there, in 
consequence of which he had ridden over to sec her. 

Fitzpiers went upstairs again, and the little drawing-room, now lighted 
by a solitary candle, was not rendered more cheerful by the entrance of 
Grammer Oliver with an apronful of wood which she threw on the hearth 
while she raked out the grate and rattled about the fire-irons with a view 
to making things comfortable. Fitzpiers, guessing nothing of the revela¬ 
tions in the wood, considered that Grace ought to have let him know her 
plans more accurately before leaving home in a freak like this. He went 
desultorily to the window, the blind of which had not been pulled down, 
and looked out at the thin, fast-sinking moon, and at the stalk of smoke 
rising from the top of Suke Damson’s chimney, signifying that the young 
woman had just lit her fire to prepare supper. 

He became conscious of a discussion in progress on the opposite side 
of the court. Somebody had looked over the wall to talk to the sawyers, 
and was telling them in a loud voice in which the name of Mrs Charmond 
soon arrested his ears. 

‘Grammer, don’t make so much noise with that grate,’ said the surgeon; 
at which Grammer reared herself upon her knees and held the fuel 
suspended in her hand, while Fitzpiers half opened the window. 

‘She is off to foreign lands again at last - have made up her mind quite 
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sudden-iike ~ and it is thoughted shc*ll leave in a day or two. She’s been 
all as if her mind were low for some days past - with a sort of fret in her 
face, as if she chid her own soul. She’s the wrong sort of woman for 
Hintock - hardly knowing a beech from a woak. But I don’t care who the 
man is, she’s been a very kind friend to me.’ 

‘Well - the day after tomorrow is the Sabbath day, and without charity 
we be but tinkling simples; but this I do say, that her going will be a 
blessed thing for a certain married couple who remain.’ 

The fire was lighted, and Fitzpiers sat down in front of it, restless as the 
last leaf upon a tree. *A sort of fret in her face, as if she chid her own soul. 
Poor, poor Felice!’ 

How her frame must be pulsing under the conditions of which he had 
just heard the caricature; how her fair temples must ache; what a mood of 
wretchedness she must be in! But for this mixing up of his name with 
hers, and her determination to sunder their too close acquaintance on that 
account, she would probably have sent for him professionally. She was 
now sitting alone, suffering, perhaps wishing she had not forbidden him 
to come again. 

Unable to remain in this lonely room any longer, or to wait for the 
meal which was in course of preparation, he made himself ready for 
riding, descended to the yard, stood by the stable-door while Darling 
was saddled, and rode off down the lane. He would have preferred 
walking, but was weary with his day’s travel. 

As he approached the door of Marty South’s cottage, which it was 
necessary to pass on his way, she came from the porch as if she had been 
awaiting him, and met him in the middle of the road, holding up a letter, 
Fitzpiers took it without stopping, and asked over his shoulder from 
whom it came. 

Marty hesitated. ‘From me,’ she said with noticeable firmness. 

This letter contained, in fact, Marty’s declaration that she was the 
original owner of Mrs Charmond’s supplementary locks, and inclosed a 
sample from the native stock, which had grown considerably by this time. 
It was her long contemplated apple of discord, and much her hand 
trembled as she handed the document up to him. 

But it was impossible, on account of the gloom, for Fitzpiers to read it 
then, while he had the curiosity to do so, and he put it in his pocket. His 
imagination having already centred itself on Hintock House, in his pocket 
the letter remained unopened and forgotten, all the while that Marty was 
hopefully picturing its excellent weaning effect upon him. 

He was not long in reaching the precincts of the manor-house. He 
drew rein under a group of oaks commanding a view of the front, and 
reflected awhile. His entry would not be altogether unnatural in the 
circumstances of her possible indisposition; but upon the whole he 
thought it best to avoid riding up to the door. By silently approaching he 
could retreat unobserved in the event of her not being alone. He 
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dismounted, hitched Darling to a stray bough hanging a little below the 
general browsing line of the trees, and proceeded to the door on foot. 

In the meantime Melbury had returned from Shottsford-Forum. The 
great court or quadrangle of the timber-merchant’s house, divided from 
the shady lane by an ivy-covered wall, was entered by two white gates, 
one standing near each extremity of the wall. It had so happened that at 
the moment when Fitzpiers was riding out at the lower gate on his way 
to the manor-house, Melbury was approaching the upper gate to enter it. 
Fitzpiers, being in front of Melbury, was seen by the latter, but the 
surgeon, never turning his head, did not observe his father-in-law 
ambling up slowly and silently under the trees, though his horse, too, was 
a grey one. 

‘How is Grace?’ said his wife, as soon as he entered. 

Melbury looked gloomy. ‘She is not at all well,’ he said. ‘I don’t like 
the looks of her at all. I couldn’t bear the notion of her staying away in a 
strange place any longer, and I begged her to let me get her home. At last 
she agreed to it, but not till after much persuading. 1 was then sorry that 
I rode over instead of driving; but I have hired a nice comfortable carriage 
-■ the easiest-going I could get - and she’ll be here in a couple of hours or 
less. 1 rode on ahead to tell you to get her room ready; but I see her 
husband has come back.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Melbury. She expressed her concern that her husband 
had hired a carriage all the way from Shottsford. ‘What it will cost!’ she 
said. 

‘1 don’t care what it costs!’ he exclaimed testily, i was determined to 
get her home. Why she went away, 1 can’t think! She acts in a way that is 
not at all likely to mend matters as far as I can sec.’ 

Grace had not told her father of her interview with Mrs Charmond and 
the disclosure that had been whispered in her startled ear. 

‘Since Edred is come,’ he continued, ‘he might have waited in till I got 
back, to ask me how she was, if it was only for a compliment. I saw him 
go out; where is he gone?’ 

Mrs Melbury reminded her husband that there was not much doubt 
about the place of his first visit after an absence. She had, in fact, seen 
Fitzpiers take the direction of the manor-house. 

Melbury said no more. It was exasperating to him that just at this 
moment, when there was every reason for Fitzpiers to stay indoors, or, 
at any rate, to ride along the Shottsford road to meet his ailing wife, he 
should be doing despite to her by going elsewhere. The old man went out 
of doors again; and, his horse being hardly unsaddled as yet, he told 
Upjohn to re-tighten the girths; again mounting he rode off at the heels 
of the surgeon. 

By the time that Melbury reached the park he was prepared to go any 
lengths in combating this rank and reckJess errantry of his daughter’s 
husband. He would fetch home Edred Fitzpiers tonight by some means. 
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rough or fair; in his view there could come of his interference nothing 
worse than what existed at present. And yet to every bad there is a worse. 

He had entered by the bridle-gate which admitted to the park on this 
side, and cantered over the soft turf almost in the tracks of Fitzpiers s 
horse, till he reached the clump of trees under which his precursor had 
halted. The whitish object that was indistinctly visible here in the gloom 
of the boughs he found to be Darling, as left by Fitzpiers. 

‘Damn him! why did he not ride up to the house in an honest way?’ 
said Melbury. 

He profited by Fitzpiers’s example; dismounting, he tied his horse 
under an adjoining tree, and went on to the house on foot, as the other 
had done. He was no longer disposed to stick at trifles, in his investigation, 
and did not hesitate to gently open the front door without ringing. 

The large square hall, with its oak floor, staircase, and wainscot, was 
lighted by a dim lamp hanging from a beam. Not a soul was visible. He 
went into the corridor and listened at a door which he knew to be that of 
the drawing-room; there was no sound, and on turning the handle he 
found the room empty. A fire burning low in the grate was the sole light 
of the apartment; its beams flashed mockingly on the somewhat showy 
Versaillese furniture and gilding here, in style as unlike that of the 
structural parts of the building as it was possible to be, and probably 
introduced by Felice to counteract the fine old English gloom of the 
place. Disappointed in his hope of confronting his son-in-law at once, he 
went on to the dining-room, which was without light or fire, and 
pervaded by a cold atmosphere signifying that she had not dined there 
that day. 

By this time Melbury’s mood had a little mollified. Everything here 
was so pacific, so unaggressive in its repose, that he was no longer incited 
to provoke a collision with Fitzpiers or with anybody. The comparative 
stateliness of the apartments influenced him to an emotion, rather than to 
a belief, that where all was outwardly so good and proper there could not 
be quite that delinquency within which he had suspected. It occurred to 
him, too, that even if his suspicion were justified his abrupt, if not 
unwarrantable, entry into the house might end in confounding its 
inhabitant at the expense of his daughter s dignity and his own. Any ill 
result would be pretty sure to hit Grace hardest in the long run. He 
would, after all, adopt the more rational course and plead with Fitzpiers 
privately, as he had pleaded with Mrs Charmond. 

He accordingly retreated as silently as he had come. Passing the door 
of the drawing-room anew he fancied that he heard a noise within which 
was not the crackling of the fire. Melbury gently reopened the door to a 
distance of a few inches and saw at the opposite window two figures in 
the act of stepping out - a man and a woman - in whom he recognized 
the lady of the house and his son-in-law. In a moment they had 
disappeared amid the gloom of the lawn. 
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He drew back into the hall and let himself out by the carriage-entrance 
door» coming round to the lawn-front in time to see the two figures 
parting at the railing which divided the precincts of the house from the 
open park. 

Mrs Charmond turned to hasten back immediately that her lover had 
left her side; and Fitzpiers going onward was speedily absorbed into the 
duskiness of the trees. 

Melbury waited till Mrs Charmond had re-entered the drawing-room 
window, and then followed after Fitzpiers. He would give that precious 
young man a piece of his mind tonight, even if he were not tempted to 
give him more. 

On plunging however into the thick shade of the clump of oaks he 
could not discover Fitzpiers; neither could he perceive his horse Blossom 
anywhere; but feeling his way carefully along he by and by discerned 
Fitzpiers’s mare Darling still standing as before under the tree adjoining 
that to which he had hitched Blossom. For a moment Melbury thought 
that his own horse, being young and strong, had broken away from her 
fastening; but on listening intently he could hear her ambling comfortably 
along a little way ahead, and a creaking of the saddle which showed that 
she had a rider. Walking on as far as the small gate in the corner of the 
park he met a labourer, who, in reply to Melbury’s inquiry if he had seen 
any person on a grey horse said that he had only met Dr Fitzpiers. 

It was just what Melbury had begun to suspect; Fitzpiers had mounted 
the mare which did not belong to him in mistake for his own - an 
oversight easily explicable, in a man ever unwitting in horseflesh, by the 
gloom of the spot and the near similarity of the animals in appearance, 
though Melbury's was readily enough seen to be the darker horse by day. 

He hastened back, and did what seemed best in the circumstances - got 
upon old Darling, and rode rapidly after Fitzpiers. 

Melbury had just entered the wood, and was winding along the cart¬ 
way which led through it, channelled deep in the leaf-mould with large 
ruts that were formed by the timber-waggons in fetching the spoil of the 
plantations, when all at once he descried in front, at a point where the 
road took a turning round a large chestnut tree, the form of his own horse 
Blossom. Melbury quickened Darling’s pace, thinking to come up with 
Fitzpiers. 

Nearer view revealed that the horse had no rider. At Melbury’s 
approach it galloped friskily away under the trees in a homeward direction. 
Thinking something was wrong the timber-merchant dismounted as 
soon as he reached the chestnut, and after feeling about for a minute or 
two discovered Fitzpiers lying on the ground. 

‘Here - help!’ cried the latter as soon as he felt Melbury’s touch: ‘I have 
been thrown off, . . But there’s not much harm done, I think.’ 

Since Melbury could not now very well read the younger man the 
lecture he had intended, and as friendliness would be hypocrisy, his 
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instinct was to speak not a single word to his son-in-law. He raised 
Fitzpiers into a sitting position, and found that he was a little stunned and 
stupefied, but, as he had said, not otherwise hurt. How this fall had come 
about was readily conjecturable: Fitzpiers, imagining there was only old 
Darling under him, had been taken unawares by the younger horse, 
anxious for the stable. 

Melbury was a traveller of the old-fashioned sort: having just come 
from Shottsford-Forum he still had in his pocket the pilgrim s flask of 
rum which he always carried on journeys exceeding a dozen miles, 
though he seldom drank much of it. He poured it down the surgeon’s 
throat with such effect that he quickly revived. Melbury got him on his 
legs; but the question was what to do with him. He could not walk more 
than a few steps, and the other horse had gone away. 

With great exertion Melbury contrived to get him astride Darling, 
mounting himself behind and holding Fitzpiers round his waist with one 
arm. Darling being broad, straight-backed, and high in the withers, was 
well able to carry double, at any rate the short distance to Hintock and at 
a gentle pace. 


* XXXV ♦ 


The mare paced along with firm and cautious tread through the copse 
where Winterborne had worked, and into the heavier soil where the oaks 
grew: thence towards Marshcombe Bottom, intensely dark now with 
overgrowth, and popularly supposed to be haunted by spirits. 

By this time Fitzpiers had quite recovered his physical strength. But he 
had eaten nothing since making a hasty breakfast in London that 
morning, his anxiety about Felice having hurried him away from home 
before dining; as a consequence the old rum administered by his father- 
in-law flew to the young man’s head and loosened his tongue without his 
ever having recognized who it was that had lent him a kindly hand. He 
began to speak in desultory sentences, Melbury still supporting him. 

‘I’ve come all the way from London today,’ said Fitzpiers. ‘Ah, that’s 
the place to meet your equals. I live at Hintock - worse, at Little Hintock! 
- and I am quite wasted there. There’s not a man within ten miles of 
Hintock who can comprehend me ... I tell you. Farmer What’s-your- 
name, that I’m a man of education. I know several languages: the poets 
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and I are familiar friends: I used to read more in metaphysics than 
anybody within fifty miles; and since I gave that up there’s nobody can 
match me in the whole county of South Wessex as a scientist . . , Yet I am 
doomed to live with tradespeople in a miserable little hole like Hintock!’ 

’Indeed!’ muttered Mclbury. 

Here Fitzpiers, with alcoholic energy, reared himself up suddenly from 
the bowed posture he had hitherto held, thrusting his shoulders so 
violently against Mclbury*s breast as to make it difficult for the old man 
to keep a hold on the reins. 

‘People don’t appreciate me here!* the surgeon exclaimed; then, lowering 
his voice, he added softly and slowly, ‘except one - except one! ... A 
passionate soul, as warm as she is clever, as beautiful as she is warm, and 
as rich as she is beautiful. I say, old fellow, those claws of yours clutch me 
rather tight - rather like the eagle’s, you know, that ate out the liver of 
Pro— Pre—, the man on Mount Caucasus . . . People don’t appreciate 
me, I say, except her\ . . . Ah, God, I am an unlucky man! She would 
have been mine, she would have taken my name; but unfortunately it 
cannot be so! I stooped to mate beneath me; and now I rue it.* 

The position was becoming a very trying one for Mclbury, corporeally 
and mentally. He was obliged to steady Fitzpiers with his left arm, and 
he began to hate the contact. He hardly knew what to do. It was useless 
to remonstrate with Fitzpiers in his intellectual confusion from the rum 
and from the fall. He remained silent, his hold upon his companion, 
however, being stern rather than compassionate. 

‘You hurt me a little, farmer! - though I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness . . . People don’t appreciate me, I say. Between ourselves, 

I am losing my practice here; and why? Because I see matchless attraction 
where matchless attraction is, both in person and position ~ I mention no 
names, so nobody will be the wiser . . . But I have lost her - in a 
legitimate sense, that is. If 1 were a free man now, things have come to 
such a pass between us that she could not refuse me; while with her 
fortune (which I don’t covet for itself) I should have a chance of satisfying 
an honourable ambition - a chance I have not had yet! . . . and now never, 
never shall have probably!’ 

Mclbury, his heart throbbing against the other’s backbone, and his 
brain on fire with indignation, ventured to mutter huskily, ‘Why?’ 

The horse ambled on some steps before Fitzpiers replied. ‘Because I am 
tied and bound to another by law, as tightly as I am to you by your arm 
- not that I complain of your arm - I thank you for helping me. Well, 
where are we? Not nearly home yet? . . . Home, say I. It is a home! When 
I might have been at the other house over there.’ In a stupefied way he 
flung his hand in the direction of the park. ‘I was just two months too 
early in committing myself. Had I only seen the other first 

Here the old man’s arm gave Fitzpiers a convulsive shake. 

‘What arc you doing?* continued the latter. ‘Keep still, please, or put 
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me down ... I was saying that I lost her by a mere little two months! 
There is no chance for me now in this world, and it makes me reckless ~ 
reckless! Unless, indeed, anything should happen to the other one. She is 
amiable enough; but if anything should happen to her - and I hear she is 
ill at this moment - well, if it should, I should be free ~ and my fame, my 
happiness, would be insured!’ 

These were the last words that Fitzpiers uttered in his seat in front of 
the timber-merchant. Unable longer to master himself Mclbury whipped 
away his spare arm from Fitzpiers’s waist, and seized him by the collar. 

‘You heartless villain - after all that we have done for ’eel’ he cried with 
a quivering lip. ‘And the money of hers that you’ve had, and the roof 
we’ve provided to shelter ’ee! ~ It is to me, George Melbury, that you 
dare to talk like that!’ The exclamation was accompanied by a powerful 
swing from the shoulder, which flung the young man headlong into the 
road. 

Fitzpiers fell with a heavy thud upon the stumps of some brushwood 
which had been cut during the winter preceding. Darling continued her 
walk for a few paces further and stopped. 

‘God forgive me!’ Melbury murmured, repenting of what he had done. 
‘He tried me too sorely, and now perhaps I’ve murdered him!’ 

He turned round in the saddle and looked towards the spot on which 
Fitzpiers had fallen. To his great surprise he beheld the surgeon rise to his 
feet as if scarcely hurt, and walk away rapidly under the trees. 

Melbury listened till the rustle of Fitzpiers’s footsteps died away. ‘It 
might have been a crime, but for the mercy of Providence in providing 
leaves for his fall,’ he said to himself. And then his mind reverted to the 
words of Fitzpiers, and his indignation so mounted within him that he 
almost wished the fall had put an end to the surgeon there and then. 

He had not ridden far when he discerned his own grey marc standing 
under some bushes. Leaving Darling for a moment, Melbury went 
forward and easily caught the younger animal, now disheartened at its 
freak. He made the pair of them fast to a tree, and turning back 
endeavoured to find some trace of Fitzpiers, feeling pitifully that, after 
all, he had gone further than he intended with the offender. But though 
he threaded the wood hither and thither, his toes ploughing layer after 
layer of the little horny scrolls that had once been leaves, he could not find 
him. He stood still, listening and looking round. The breeze was oozing 
through the network of boughs as through a strainer; the trunks and 
larger branches stood against the light of the sky in the forms of sentinels, 
gigantic candelabra, pikes, halberds, lances, and whatever else the fancy 
chose to make of them. Giving up the search Melbury came back to the 
horsey, and walked slowly homeward leading one in each hand. 

It happened that on the selfsame evening a boy had been returning 
through Hintock Park to Little Hintock about the time of Fitzpiers’s 
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passage home along that route. A horse-collar that had been left at the 
harness-mender’s to be repaired was required for use at five o’clock 
next morning, and in consequence the boy had to fetch it overnight. 
He put his head through the collar, and the way of the park being a 
short cut he took it, whistling the one tune he knew as an antidote to 
fear. 

The boy suddenly became aware of a horse brushing rather friskily 
along the track behind him. Not knowing whether to expect friend or 
foe, prudence suggested that he should cease his whistling and retreat 
among the trees till the horse and his rider had gone by, a course to 
which he was still more inclined when he found how noiselessly they 
approached, and saw that the horse looked pale, and remembered what he 
had read about Death in the Revelation. He therefore deposited the collar 
by a tree and hid himself behind it. The horseman came on, and the 
youth, whose eyes were as keen as telescopes, to his great relief recognized 
the doctor. 

As Melbury surmised, Fitzpiers had in the darkness taken Blossom for 
Darling, and he had not discovered his mistake when he came up opposite 
the boy, though he was somewhat surprised at the liveliness of his usually 
placid mare. The only other pair of eyes on the spot whose vision was 
keen as the young carter’s were those of the horse; and, with that strongly 
conservative objection to the unusual which animals show. Blossom, on 
eyeing the collar under the tree - quite invisible to Fitzpiers - exercised 
none of the patience of the older horse, but shied sufficiently to unseat so 
second-rate an equestrian as the surgeon. 

He fell and did not move, lying as Melbury afterwards found him. The 
boy ran away, salving his conscience for the desertion by thinking how 
vigorously he would spread the alarm of the accident when he got to 
Hintock - which he uncompromisingly did, incrusting the skeleton event 
with a load of dramatic horrors. 

Grace had returned, and the fly hired on her account, though not by 
her husband, at the Crown Hotel, Shottsford-Forum, had been paid for 
and dismissed. The long drive had somewhat revived her, her illness 
being a feverish intermittent nervousness which had more to do with 
mind than body, and she walked about her sitting-room in something of 
a hopeful mood. Mrs Melbury had told her as soon as she arrived that her 
husband had returned from London. He had gone out, she said, to see a 
patient as she supposed, and he must soon be back, since he had had no 
dinner or tea. Grace would not allow her mind to harbour any suspicion 
of his whereabouts, and her stepmother said nothing of Mrs Charmond’s 
rumoured sorrows and plans of departure. 

So the young wife sat by the fire, waiting silently. She had left Hintock 
in a turmoil of aversion from her husband, after the revelation of Mrs 
Charmond, and had intended not to be at home when he returned. But 
she had thought the matter over, and had allowed her father’s influence to 
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prevail and bring her back; and now somewhat regretted that Edred*s 
arrival had preceded hers. 

By and by Mrs Melbury came upstairs with a slight air of flurry and 
abruptness. 

‘I have something to tell - some bad news,’ she said. ‘But you must not 
be alarmed, as it is not so bad as it might have been. Edred has been 
thrown off his horse. We don’t think he is hurt much. It happened in the 
wood the other side of Marshcombe Bottom.’ 

She went on to give a few of the particulars, but none of the invented 
horrors that had been communicated,by the boy. ‘I thought it better to 
tell you at once,’ she added, ‘in case he should not - be very well able to 
walk home, and somebody should bring him.’ 

Mrs Melbury really thought matters much worse than she represented, 
and Grace knew that she thought so. She sat down dazed for a few 
minutes, returning a negative to her stepmother’s inquiry if she could do 
anything for her. 

‘Ah - yes - please go into the bedroom,’ Grace said on second thoughts, 
‘and see if all is ready there - in case it is serious.* Mrs Melbury thereupon 
called Grammer, and they did as directed, supplying the room with 
everything they could think of for the accommodation of an injured man. 

Nobody was left in the lower part of the house. Not many minutes had 
passed when Grace heard a knock at the door - a single knock, not loud 
enough to reach the ears of those in the bedroom. 

She went to the top of the stairs and said faintly, ‘Come up,’ knowing 
that the door stood, as usual in such houses, wide open. Retreating into 
the gloom of the broad landing she saw rise up the stairs a woman whom 
at first she did not recognize, till her voice revealed her to be Suke 
Damson in great fright and sorrow. A streak of light from the partially 
closed door of Grace’s room fell upon her face as she came forward, and 
it was drawn and pale. 

‘O, Miss Melbury -1 would say Mrs Fitzpiers,’ she said, wringing her 
hands. ‘This terrible news - is he dead? Is he hurted very bad? Tell me; I 
couldn’t help coming - please forgive me. Miss Melbury - Mrs Fitzpiers, 
I would say!’ 

Grace sank down on the oak chest which stood on the landing, and put 
her hands to her now flushed face and head. Ought she not to order Suke 
Damson downstairs and out of the house? Her husband might be brought 
in at any moment, and what would happen? But could she order this 
genuinely grieved woman away? 

There was a dead silence of half a minute or so, till Suke said, ‘Why 
don’t ye speak? Is he here? Is he dead? If so, why can’t I see him - would 
it be so very wrong?’ 

Before Grace had answered somebody else came to the door below - a 
footfall light as a roe’s. There was a hurried tapping upon the panel, as if 
with the impatient tips of fingers whose owner thought not whether a 
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knocker were there or no. Without a pause, and possibly guided by the 
stray beam of light on the landing, the new-comer ascended the staircase 
as the first had done. Grace started; it was a lady. Grace was sufficiently 
visible, and the lady came to her side. 

‘I could make nobody hear downstairs,* said Felice Charmond with 
lips whose dryness could almost be heard, and panting as she stood ready 
to sink on the floor with distress. ‘What is ~ the matter - tell me the 
worst! Can he live?* 

She looked at Grace imploringly, without perceiving poor Suke who, 
dismayed at such a presence, had shrunk away into the shade. Mrs 
Charmond’s little feet were covered with mud: she was quite unconscious 
of her appearance now. 

‘I have heard such a dreadful report,’ she went on: ‘I came to ascertain 
the truth of it. Is he - killed?* 

‘She won’t tell us - he’s dying - he’s in that room!’ burst out Sukc, 
regardless of consequences, as she heard the distant movements of Mrs 
Melbury and Grammer in the bedroom at the end of the passage. 

‘Where?’ said Mrs Charmond; and on Suke pointing out the direction 
she made as if to go thither. 

Grace barred the way. 

‘He is not there,’ she said. ‘I have not seen him any more than you. I 
have heard a report only ~ not so bad as you think. It must have been 
exaggerated to you.’ 

‘Please do not conceal anything - let me know all!’ said Felice 
doubtingiy. 

‘You shall know all I know. Indeed, you have a perfect right to go into 
his bedroom; who can have a better than either of you?’ said Grace with 
a delicate sting which was lost upon them now as, ceasing to obstruct the 
way, she led on to the chamber door, and flung it open. ‘Wives all, let’s 
enter together! ... I repeat, I have only heard a less alarming account 
than you have heard; how much it means, and how little, I cannot say. I 
pray God that it means not much - in common humanity. You probably 
pray the same - for other reasons/ 

Then she regarded them there in the dim light awhile, as, gathering 
with her round the empty bed of Fitzpiers, they stood dumb in their 
trouble, staring at it, and at his night-shirt lying on the pillow; not 
stinging back at her, not heeding her mood. A tenderness spread over 
Grace like a dew. It was well enough, conventionally, to address either 
one of them in the wife’s regulation terms of virtuous sarcasm, as woman, 
creature, or thing. But life, what was it, after all? She had, like the singer 
of the Psalm of Asaph, been plagued and chastened all the day long; but 
could she, by retributive words, in order to please herself, the individual, 
‘offend against the generation’, as that singer would not? 

‘He is dying, perhaps!’ blubbered Suke Damson, putting her apron to 
her eyes. 
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In their gestures and faces there were anxieties, affection, agony of 
heart - all for a man who had wronged them - had never really behaved 
towards either of them anyhow but selfishly. Neither one but would have 
well-nigh sacrificed half her life to him, even now. The tears which his 
possibly critical situation could not bring to her eyes surged over at the 
contemplation of these fellow-women whose relations with him were as 
close as her own without its conventionality. She went out to the 
balustrade, bent herself upon it, and wept. 

Thereupon Felice following began to cry also, without using her 
handkerchief, letting the tears run down silently. While the three stood 
together thus, pitying another though most to be pitied themselves, the 
pacing of a horse or horses became audible in the court, and in a moment 
Melbury’s voice was heard calling to his stableman. 

Grace at once started up, ran down the stairs, and out into the 
quadrangle as her father crossed it towards the door. ^Father, what is the 
matter with him?’ she cried. 

‘Who, Edred?’ said Melbury abruptly. ‘Matter? Nothing. What, my 
dear, and have you got home safe? Why, you are better already! But you 
ought not to be out in the air like this.’ 

‘But he has been thrown off his horse!’ 

‘I know; I know. I saw it. He got up again, and walked off as well as 
ever. A fall on the leaves didn’t hurt a spry fellow like him. He did not 
come this way,* he added significantly. ‘I suppose he went to look for his 
horse. I tried to find him, but could not. But after seeing him go away 
under the trees I found the horse, and have led it home for safety. So he 
must walk. Now, don’t you stay out here in this night air.’ 

She returned to the house with her father. When she had again ascended 
to the landing and to her own rooms beyond, it was a great relief to her 
to find that both Petticoat the First and Petticoat the Second of her Bien- 
dime had silently disappeared. They had in all probability heard the words 
of her father, and departed with their anxieties relieved. 

Presently her parents came up to Grace, and busied themselves to sec 
that she was comfortable. Perceiving soon that she would prefer to be left 
alone they went away. 

Grace waited on. The clock raised its voice now and then, but her 
husband did not return. At her father’s usual hour for retiring he again 
came in to see her. ‘Do not stay up,’ she said as soon as he entered. ‘I am 
not at all tired. I will sit up for him.’ 

‘I think it will be useless, Grace,’ said Melbury slowly. 

‘Why?’ 

‘I have had a bitter quarrel with him. And on that account I hardly 
think he will return tonight.’ 

‘A quarrel? Was that after the fall seen by the boy?’ 

Melbury nodded an affirmative - without taking his eyes off the candle. 

‘Yes; it was as we were coming home together,’ he said. 
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Sk>meching had been swelling up in Grace while her father was 
speaking* ‘How could you want to quarrel with him?’ she cried suddenly. 
‘Why could you not let him come home quietly, if he were inclined to? 
He is my husband; and now you have married me to him surely you need 
not provoke him unnecessarily? First you induce me to accept him, and 
then you do things that divide us more than we should naturally be 
divided!* 

‘How can you speak so unjustly to me, Grace?’ said Melbury, with 
indignant sorrow. divide you from your husband, indeed! You little 
think 

He was inclined to say more - to tell her the whole story of the 
encounter, and that the provocation he had received had lain entirely in 
hearing her despised. But it would have greatly distressed her, and he 
forbore. 

‘You had better lie down. You are tired,* he said soothingly. ‘Good 
night.* 

The household went to bed, and a silence fell upon the dwelling, 
broken only by the occasional skirr of a halter in Melbury*s stables. 
Despite her father’s advice Grace still waited up. But nobody came. 

It was a critical time in Grace’s emotional life, that night. She thought 
of her husband a good deal, and for the nonce forgot Winterbome. 

‘How these unhappy women must have admired Edred!* she said to 
herself. ‘How attractive he must be to everybody; and indeed, he is 
attractive.* The possibility is that, piqued by rivalry, these ideas might 
have been transmuted into their corresponding emotions by a show of the 
least reciprocity in Fitzpiers. There was, in truth, a lovebird yearning to 
fly from her heart; and it wanted a lodging badly. 

But no husband came. The fact was that Melbury had been much 
mistaken about the condition of Fitzpiers. People do not fall headlong on 
stumps of underwood with impunity. Had the old man been able to 
watch Fitzpiers narrowly enough, he would have observed that, on rising 
and walking into the thicket, he dropped blood as he went; that he had 
not proceeded fifty yards before he showed signs of being dizzy, and, 
raising his hands to his head, reeled and fell. 
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♦ XXXVI ♦ 


Grace was not the only one who watched and meditated in Hintock that 
night, Felice Charmond was in no mood to retire to rest at a customary 
hour; and over her drawing-room fire at the manor-house she sat as 
motionless and in as deep a reverie as Grace in her little chamber at the 
homestead. 

Having caught ear of Melbury’s intelligence while she had stood on the 
landing at his house, and been eased of much of her mental distress, her 
sense of personal decorum had returned upon her with a rush. She 
descended the stairs and left the door like a ghost, keeping close to the 
walls of the building till she got round to the gate of the quadrangle, 
through which she noiselessly passed almost before Grace and her father 
had finished their discourse. Suke Damson had thought it well to imitate 
her superior in this respect, and, descending the back stairs as Felice 
descended the front, went out at the side door and home to her cottage. 

Once outside Melbury’s gates Mrs Charmond ran with all her speed to 
the manor-house without stopping or turning her head. She entered her 
own dwelling as she had emerged from it - by the drawing-room 
window. Everything was just as she had left it: she had been gone about 
three-quarters of an hour by the clock, and nobody seemed to have 
discovered her absence. Tired in body but tense in mind she sat down, 
palpitating, round-eyed, bewildered at what she had done. 

She had been betrayed by affrighted love into a visit which, now that 
the emotion instigating it had calmed down under her belief that Fitzpiers 
was in no danger, was the saddest surprise to her. This was how she had 
set about doing her best to escape her passionate bondage to him! 
Somehow, in declaring to Grace and to herself the unseemliness of her 
infatuation, she had grown a convert to its irresistibility. 

If Heaven would only give her strength; but Heaven never did! One 
thing was indispensable: she must go away from Hintock if she meant to 
withstand further temptation. The struggle was too wearying, too 
hopeless, while she remained. It was but a continual capitulation of 
conscience to what she dared not name. 

By degrees, as she sat on and on, Felice’s mind - helped perhaps by the 
anti-climax of supposing that her lover was unharmed after all her fright 
about him - grew wondrously strong in wise resolve. For the moment 
she was in a mood, in the words of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu, ‘to run mad 
with discretion’; and was so persuaded that discretion lay in departure 
that she wished to set about going that very minute. Jumping up from 
her seat she began to gather together some small personal knick-knacks 
scattered about the room, to feel that preparations were really in train. 

While moving here and there she fancied that she heard a slight noise 
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out of doors, and stood still. Surely it was a tapping at the window. A 
thought entered her mind, and burnt her cheek. He had come to that 
window before; yet was it possible that he should dare to do so now! All 
the servants were in bed, and in the ordinary course of affairs she would 
have retired also. Then she remembered that on stepping in by the 
casement and closing it she had not fastened the window-shutter, so that 
a streak of light from the interior of the room might have revealed her 
vigil to an observer on the lawn. How all things conspired against her 
keeping faith with Grace! 

The tapping recommenced, light as from the bill of a little bird: her 
illegitimate hope overcame her discretion: she went and pulled back the 
shutter, determining however to shake her head at him, and keep the 
casement securely closed. 

What she saw outside might have struck terror into a heart stouter than 
a helpless woman s at midnight. In the centre of the lowest pane of the 
window, close to the glass, was a human face which she barely recognized 
as the face of Fitzpiers. It was surrounded with the darkness of the night 
without, corpse-like in its pallor, and covered with blood. As disclosed 
in the square area of the pane it met her frightened eyes like a replica of 
the Sudarium of St Veronica. 

He moved his lips and looked at her imploringly. Her rapid mind 
pieced together in an instant a possible concatenation of events which 
might have led to this tragical issue. She unlatched the casement with a 
terrified hand, and bending down to where he was crouching pressed her 
face to his with passionate solicitude. She assisted him into the room 
without a word, to do which it was almost necessary to lift him bodily. 

Quickly closing the window and fastening the shutters she bent over 
him breathlessly. 

‘Are you hurt much, much?’ she cried faintly. ‘O, O, how is this!’ 

‘Rather much - but don’t be frightened,’ he answered in a difficult 
whisper, and turning himself to obtain an easier position if possible. *A 
little water, please.’ 

She ran across into the dining-room, and brought a bottle and glass, 
from which he eagerly drank. He could then speak much better, and with 
her help got upon the nearest couch. 

‘Arc you dying, Edred?’ she said. ‘Do speak to me!’ 

*I am half dead,* gasped Fitzpiers. ‘But perhaps I shall get over it ... It 
is chiefly loss of blood.* 

‘But I thought your fall did not hurt you?* said she. ‘Who did this?’ 

‘Felice - my father-in-law! ... 1 have crawled to you more than a mile 
on my hands and knees - God, I thought I should never have got here! . . . 

I have come to you - because you are the only friend -1 have in the world 
now ... I can never go back to Hintock - never - to the roof of the 
Mclburys! Not poppy nor mandragora will ever medicine this bitter 
feud ... If I were only well again-* 
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‘Let me bind your head, now that you have rested/ 

‘Yes ~ but wait a moment - it stopped bleeding, fortunately, or 1 should 
be a dead man before now! While in the wood I managed to make a 
tourniquet of some halfpence and my handkerchief, as well as 1 could in 
the dark . . . But listen, dear Felice! Can you hide me till I am well? 
Whatever comes, I can be seen in Hintock no more. My practice is nearly 
gone, you know - and after this I would not care to recover it if I could.* 

By this time Felice’s tears began to blind her. Where were now her 
discreet plans for sundering their lives for ever? To administer to him in 
his pain, and trouble, and poverty, was her single thought. The first step 
was to hide him, and she asked herself where. A place occurred to her 
mind. 

She got him some wine from the dining-room, which strengthened 
him much. Then she managed to remove his boots, and, as he could now 
keep himself upright by leaning upon her on one side and a walking-stick 
on the other, they went thus in slow march out of the room and up the 
stairs. At the top she took him along a gallery, pausing whenever he 
required rest, and thence up a smaller staircase to the least used part of the 
house, where she unlocked a door. Within was a lumber-room, containing 
abandoned furniture of all descriptions, built up in piles which obscured 
the light of the windows and formed between them nooks and lairs in 
which a person would not be discerned even should an eye gaze in at the 
door. The articles were mainly those that had belonged to the previous 
owner of the house, and had been bought in by the late Mr Charmond at 
the auction; but changing fa.shion, and the tastes of a young wife, had 
caused them to be relegated to this dungeon. 

Here Fitzpiers sat on the floor against the wall till she had hauled out 
materials for a bed, which she spread on the floor in one of the aforesaid 
nooks. She obtained water and a basin, and washed the dried blood from 
his face and hands; and when he was comfortably reclining fetched food 
from the larder. While he ate her eyes lingered anxiously on his face, 
following its every movement with such loving kindness as only a fond 
woman can show. 

He was now in better condition, and discussed his position with her. 

‘What I fancy I said to Melbury must have been enough to enrage any 
man, if uttered in cold blood, and with knowledge of his presence. But 
I did not know him, and I was stupefied by what he had given me, so that 
I hardly was aware of what I said. Well - the veil of that temple is rent in 
twain! ... As I am not going to be seen again in Hintock, my first efforts 
must be directed to allay any alarm that may be felt at my absence, before 
I am able to get clear away. Nobody must suspect that 1 have been hurt, 
or there will be a country talk about me. Felice, I must at once concoct 
a letter to check all search for me. I think if you can bring me a pen and 
paper I may be able to do it now. I could rest better if it were done. Poor 
thing! how I tire her with running up and down!’ 
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She fetched writing materials and held up the blotting--book as a 
support to his hand, while he penned a brief note to his nominal wife. 

‘TTie animosity shown towards me by your father/ he wrote in this 
coldest of marital epistles, *is such that I cannot return again to a roof 
which is his, even though it shelters you. A parting is unavoidable, as you 
are sure to be on his side in this division. I am starting on a journey which 
will take me a long way from Hintock, and you must not expect to see 
me there again for some time.’ 

He then gave Grace a few directions bearing upon his professional 
engagements and other practical matters, concluding without a hint of 
his destination, or a notion of when she would see him again. He offered 
to read the note to Felice before he closed it up; but she would not hear 
or see it: that side of his obligations distressed her beyond endurance. She 
turned away from Fitzpiers and sobbed bitterly. 

‘If you can get this posted at a place some miles away,’ he whispered, 
exhausted by the effort of writing, ‘at Sherton Abbas, or Port-Bredy, or 
still better, Budmouth, it will divert all suspicion from this house as the 
place of my refuge.’ 

‘I will drive to one or other of the places myself - anything to keep it 
unknown!’ she murmured, her voice weighted with vague foreboding 
now that the excitement of helping him had passed away. 

Fitzpiers told her that there was yet one thing more to be done. ‘In 
creeping over the fence on to the lawn,’ he said, ‘1 made the rail bloody, 
and it shows rather too plainly on the white paint - I could see it in the 
dark. At all hazards it should be washed off. Could you do that also, 
Felice?’ 

What will not women do on .such devoted occasions? Weary as she was 
she went - all the way down the rambling staircases to the ground floor, 
then to search for a lantern, which she lighted and hid under her cloak; 
then for a wet sponge, and next forth into the night. The white railing 
stared out in the darkness at her approach, and a ray from the enshrouded 
lantern fell upon the blood - just where he had told her it would be 
found. She shuddered. It was almost too much to bear in one day; but 
with a shaking hand she sponged the rail clean, and returned to the house. 

The time occupied by these several proceedings was not much less than 
two hours. When all was done, and she had smoothed his extemporized 
bed, and kissed him, and placed everything within his reach that she 
could think of, she took her leave of him and locked him in. 
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♦ xxxvn ♦ 


When her husband's letter reached Grace’s hands, bearing upon it the 
postmark of a distant town, it never once crossed her mind that Fitzpiers 
was lying wounded within a mile or two of her still. She felt relieved that 
he did not write more bitterly of the quarrel with her father, whatever its 
nature might have been; but the general frigidity of his communication 
quenched in her the incipient spark that events had kindled so shortly 
before. 

From this centre of information it was made known in Hintock that 
the doctor had gone away, and as none but the Melbury household was 
aware that he did not return on the night of his accident, no excitement 
manifested itself in the village. 

Thus the early days of May passed by. None but the nocturnal birds 
and animals observed that late one evening, towards the middle of the 
month, a closely wrapped figure, with a crutch under one arm and a stick 
in his hand, crept out from Hintock House across the lawn to the shelter 
of the trees, taking thence a slow and laborious walk to the nearest point 
of the turnpike road. 

The mysterious personage was so disguised that his own wife would 
hardly have known him. Felice Charmond was a practised hand at such 
work, as well she might be; and she had done her utmost in padding and 
painting Fitzpiers with the old materials of her art in recesses of that 
lumber-room. 

In the highway he was met by a covered carriage which conveyed him 
to Sherton Abbas, whence he proceeded to the nearest port on the south 
coast, and immediately across the Channel. 

But it was known to everybody that three days after this time Mrs 
Charmond executed her oft-deferred plan of setting out for a long term 
of travel and residence on the Continent. She went off one morning as 
unostentatiously as could be, and took no maid with her, having, she 
said, engaged one to meet her at a point further on in her route. After 
that, Hintock House, so frequently deserted, was to be let. Spring had 
not merged in summer when a clinching rumour, founded on the best of 
evidence, reached the parish and neighbourhood. Mrs Charmond and 
Fitzpiers had been seen together in Baden, in relations which set at rest 
the question that had agitated the little community ever since the winter. 

Melbury had entered the Valley of Humiliation even further than 
Grace. His spirit seemed broken. 

But once a week he mechanically went to market as usual, and here, as 
he was passing by the conduit one day, his mental condition expressed 
largely by his gait, he heard his name spoken by a voice formerly familiar. 
He turned and saw a certain Fred Beaucock - once a promising lawyer’s 
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clerk and local dandy, who had been called the cleverest fellow in Sherton, 
without whose brains the firm of solicitors employing him would be 
nowhere. But later on Beaucock had fallen into the mire. He was invited 
out a good deal, sang songs at agricultural meetings and burgesses' 
dinners: in sum, victualled himself with spirits more frequently than was 
good for the clever brains or body either. He lost his post, and after an 
absence spent in trying his powers elsewhere came back to his native 
town, where, at the time of the foregoing events in Hintock, he gave 
legal advice for astonishingly small fees - mostly carrying on his 
profession in public-house settles, in whose recesses he might often have 
been overheard making country-people’s wills for half-a-crown, calling 
with a learned voice for pen and ink and a halfpenny sheet of paper, on 
which he drew up the testament while resting it in a little space wiped 
with his hand on the table amid the liquid circles formed by the cups and 
glasses. An idea implanted early in life is difficult to uproot, and many 
elderly tradespeople still clung to the notion that Fred Beaucock knew a 
great deal of law. 

It was he who had called Melbury by name. 

‘You look very down, Mr Melbury - very, if I may say as much,’ he 
observed, when the timber-merchant turned. ‘But I know - 1 know. A 
very sad case - very. I was bred to the law. as you are aware, and am 
professionally no stranger to such matters. Well, Mrs Fitzpiers has her 
remedy.’ 

‘How - what ~ a remedy?* said Melbury. 

‘Under the new law, sir. A new court was established last year, and 
under the new statute, twenty and twenty-one Vic., cap. eighty-five, 
unmarrying is as easy as marrying. No more Acts of Parliament necessary: 
no longer one law for the rich and another for the poor. But come inside 
- I was just going to have a nipperkin of rum-hot - I’ll explain it all to 
you.’ 

The intelligence amazed Melbury, who saw little of newspapers. And 
though he was a severely correct man in his habits, and had no taste for 
entering a tavern with Fred Beaucock ~ nay, would have been quite 
uninfluenced by such a character on any other matter in the world - such 
fascination lay in the idea of delivering his poor girl from bondage that 
it deprived him of the critical faculty. He could not resist the ex-lawyer’s 
clerk, and entered the inn. 

Here they sat down to the rum, which Melbury paid for as a matter of 
course, Beaucock leaning back on the settle with a legal gravity, that 
would hardly allow him to be conscious of the spirits before him; which 
nevertheless disappeared with mysterious quickness. 

How much of the exaggerated information on the then new divorce 
laws imparted by Beaucock to his listener was the result of ignorance, and 
how much of dupery, was never ascertained. But he related such a 
plausible story of the ease with which Grace could become a free woman 
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that her father was irradiated with the project; and though he scarcely 
wetted his lips Melbury never knew how he came out of the inn, or when 
or where he mounted his gig to pursue his way homeward. 

But home he found himself, his brain having all the way seemed to 
ring sonorously as a gong in the intensity of its stir. Before he had seen 
Grace he was accidentally met by Winterborne. who found him as 
Stephen was beheld by the Council, with a face like the face of an angel. 

He relinquished his horse and took Winterborne by the arm to a heap 
of rendlewood - as barked oak w^as here called - which lay under a privet 
hedge. 

‘Giles,* he said, when they had sat down upon the logs, ‘there’s a new 
law in the land! Grace can be free quite easily. I only knew it by the 
merest accident. I might not have found it out for the next ten years. She 
can get rid of him ~ d’ye hear - get rid of him. Think of that, my friend 
Giles!* 

He related what he had learnt of the new legal remedy. A subdued 
trcmulousness about the mouth was all the response that Winterborne 
made; and Melbury added, ‘My boy, you shall have her yet - if you want 
her.’ His feelings had gathered volume as he said this, and the articulate 
sound of the old idea drowned his sight in mist. 

‘Are you sure ~ about this new law?* asked Winterborne, so disquieted 
by a gigantic exultation which loomed alternately with fearful doubt that 
he evaded the full acceptance of Melbury*s last statement. 

Melbury said that he had no manner of doubt, for since his talk with 
Beaucock it had come into his mind that he had seen some time ago in the 
weekly paper an allusion to such a legal change; but, having no interest in 
those desperate remedies at the moment, he had passed it over. 

‘But I’m not going to let the matter rest doubtful for a single day,* he 
continued. ‘I am going to London. Beaucock will go with me, and we 
shall get the best advice as soon as we possibly can. Beaucock is a 
thorough lawyer - nothing the matter with him but a fiery palate. I knew 
him as the stay and refuge of Sherton in knots of law at one time.’ 

Winterborne’s replies were of the vaguest. The new possibility was 
almost unthinkable at the moment. He was what was called at Hintock 
‘a solid-going fellow*; he maintained his abeyant mood not from want of 
reciprocity, but from a taciturn hesitancy taught by life as he knew it. 

‘But,’ continued the timber-merchant, a temporary crease or two of 
anxiety supplementing those already established in his forehead by time, 
‘Grace is not at all well. Nothing constitutional, you know; but she has 
been in a low nervous state ever since that night of fright. I don’t doubt 
but that she will be all right soon ... I wonder how she is this evening?* 
He rose with the words as if he had too long forgotten her personality in 
the excitement of her previsioned career. 

They had sat till evening was beginning to dye the garden brown, and 
now went towards Melbury’s house, Giles a few steps in the rear of his 
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old friend, who was stimulated by the enthusiasm of the moment to 
outstep the more ordinary pace of Wintcrbomc. He felt shy of entering 
Grace^s presence as her reconstituted lover - which was how her father s 
manner would be sure to present him - before definite information as to 
her future state was forthcoming: it seemed too nearly like the act of those 
who rush in where angels fear to tread. 

A chill to counterbalance all the glowing promise of the day was 
prompt enough in coming. No sooner had he followed the timber- 
merchant in at the door than he heard Grammer inform him that Mrs 
Fitzpiers was still more unwell than she had been in the morning. Old Dr 
Jones being in the neighbourhood they had called him in, and he had 
instantly directed them to get her to bed. They were not, however, to 
consider her illness serious ~ a feverish, nervous attack, the result of recent 
events, was what she was suffering from - and she would doubtless be 
well in a few days. 

Winterborne therefore did not remain, and his hope of seeing her that 
evening was disappointed. 

Even this aggravation of her morning condition did not greatly depress 
Melbury. He knew, he said, that his daughter s constitution was sound 
enough. It was only these domestic troubles that were pulling her down. 
Once free she would be blooming again. Melbury diagnosed rightly, as 
parents usually do. 

He set out for London the next morning, Jones having paid another 
visit and assured him that he might leave home without uneasiness, 
especially on an errand of that sort, which would the sooner put an end 
to her suspense. 

The timber-merchant had been away only a day or two when it was 
told in Hintock that Mr Fitzpiers s hat had been found in the wood. Later 
on in the afternoon the hat was brought to Melbury s, and, by a piece of 
ill-fortune, into Grace s presence. It had doubtless lain in the wood ever 
since his fall from the horse; but it looked so clean and uninjured - the 
summer weather and leafy shelter having much favoured its preservation 
- that Grace could not believe it had remained so long concealed. A very 
little fact was enough to set her fevered fancy at work at this juncture - 
she thought him still in the neighbourhood, she feared his sudden 
appearance; and her nervous malady developed consequences so grave 
that Dr Jones began to look serious, and the household was alarmed. 

It was the beginning ofjune, and the cuckoo at this time of the summer 
scarcely ceased his cry for more than a couple of hours during the night. 
The bird’s note, so familiar to her ears from infancy, was now absolute 
torture to the poor girl. On the Friday following the Wednesday of 
Melbury’s departure, and the day after the discovery of Fitzpiers’s hat, the 
cuckoo began at two o’clock in the morning with a sudden cry from one 
of Melbury*s apple-trees, not three yards from the window of Grace’s 
room. 
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*0 - he is coming!’ she cried, and in her terror sprang clean out of the 
bed upon the floor. 

These starts and frights continued till noon; and when the doctor had 
arrived and had seen her, and had talked with Mrs Melbury, he sat down 
and meditated. That ever-present terror it was indispensable to remove 
from her mind at all hazards; and he thought how this might be done. 

Without saying a word to anybody in the house, or to the disquieted 
Winterbome waiting in the lane below. Dr Jones went home and wrote 
to Mr Melbury at the address in London he had obtained from his wife. 
The gist of his communication was that Mrs Fitzpiers should be assured 
as soon as possible that steps were taken to sever the bond which was 
becoming a torture to her; that she would soon be free; and was even then 
virtually so. Tf you can say it at once it may be the means of averting much 
harm,’ he said. ‘Write to herself; not to me.’ 

On Saturday he drove over to Hintock, and assured her with mysterious 
pacifications that in a day or two she might expect to receive some good 
news. 

So it turned out. When Sunday morning came there was a letter for 
Grace from her father. It arrived at seven o’clock, the usual time at which 
the toddling postman passed by Hintock; at eight Grace awoke, having 
slept an hour or two for a wonder, and Mrs Melbury brought up the 
letter. 

‘Can you open it yourself?’ said she. 

‘O yes, yes!* said Grace with feeble impatience. She tore the envelope, 
unfolded the sheet, and read; when a creeping blush tinctured her white 
neck and cheek. 

Her father had exercised a bold discretion. He informed her that she 
need have no further concern about Fitzpiers’s return; that she would 
shortly be a free woman; and therefore if she should desire to wed her old 
lover ~ which he trusted was the case, since it was his own deep wish - 
she would be in a position to do so. In this Melbury had not written 
beyond his belief. But he very much stretched the facts in adding that the 
legal formalities for dissolving her union were practically settled. 

The truth was that on the arrival of the doctor’s letter poor Melbury 
had been much agitated, and could with difficulty be prevented by 
Beaucock from returning to her bedside. What was the use of his rushing 
back to Hintock? Beaucock had asked him. The only thing that could do 
her any good was a breaking of the bond. Though he had not as yet had 
an interview with the eminent solicitor they were about to consult, he 
was on the point of seeing him; and the case was clear enough. Thus the 
simple Melbury, urged by his parental alarm at her danger, by the 
representations of his companion, and by the doctor’s letter, had yielded, 
and sat down to tell her roundly that she was virtually free. 

‘And you’d better write also to the gentleman,’ suggested Beaucock, 
who. scenting fame and the germ of a large practice in the case, wished 
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to commit Mclbury to it irretrievably: to effect which he knew that 
nothing would be so potent as awakening the passion of Grace for 
Wintcrbomc, so that her father might not have the heart to withdraw 
from his attempt to make her love legitimate when he discovered that 
there were difficulties in the way. 

The nervous, impatient Melbury was much pleased with the *iiea of 
^starting them at once’, as he called it. To put his long-delayed reparative 
scheme in train had become a passion with him now. He added to the 
letter addressed to his daughter a passage hinting chat she ought to begin 
to encourage Winterbome, lest she should lose him altogether; and he 
wrote to Giles that the path was virtually open to him at last. Life was 
short, he declared; he, her father, was getting old; there were slips betwixt 
the cup and the lip; her interest in him should be reawakened at once, that 
all might be ready when the good time came for uniting them. 


♦ XXXVIII ♦ 


At these warm words Winterbome was much moved. The novelty of 
the avowal rendered what it carried with it inapprehensible by him all 
at once. Only a few short months ago completely estranged from this 
family ~ beholding Grace going to and fro in the distance, clothed 
with the alienating radiance of obvious superiority, the wife of the 
then popular and fashionable Fitzpiers, hopelessly outside his social 
boundary down to so recent a time that flowers then folded were 
hardly faded yet - he was now asked by that jealously-guarding father 
of hers to take courage; to get himself ready for the day when he 
should be able to claim her. 

The old times came back to him in dim procession. How he had been 
snubbed; how Melbury had despised his Christmas party: how that sweet, 
coy Grace herself had looked down upon him and his household 
arrangements, and poor Creedle’s contrivances! 

Well, he could not believe it. Surely the adamantine barrier of marriage 
with another could not be pierced like this! It did violence to custom. Yet 
a new law might do anything. But was it at all within the bounds of 
probability that a woman who, over and above her own attainments, had 
been accustomed to those of a cultivated professional man, could ever be 
the wife of such as he? - that the ceorl Giles Winterbome would be able 
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to make such a dainty girl happy now that she stood in a position further 
removed from his own than at first? He was full of doubt. 

Nevertheless, it was not in him to show backwardness. To act so 
promptly as Mclbury desired him to act seemed, indeed, scarcely wise, 
because of the uncertainty of events. Giles knew nothing of legal 
procedure; but he did know that for him to step up to Grace as a lover 
before the bond which bound her was actually dissolved was simply an 
extravagant dream of her father’s overstrained mind. He pitied Melbury 
for his almost childish enthusiasm, and saw that the ageing man must 
have suffered acutely to be weakened to this unreasoning desire. 

Winterborne was far too magnanimous to harbour any cynical conjec¬ 
ture that the timber-merchant, in his intense affection for Grace, was 
courting him now because that young lady, when disunited, would be 
left in an anomalous position, to escape which a bad husband was better 
than none. He felt quite sure that his old friend was simply on tenterhooks 
of anxiety to repair the almost irreparable error of dividing two whom 
nature had striven to join together in earlier days, and that in his ardour 
to do this he was oblivious of formalities. The cautious supervision of his 
past years had overleapt itself at last. Hence Winterborne perceived that, 
in this new beginning, the necessary care not to compromise Grace by 
too early advances must be exercised by himself. 

There is no such thing as a stationary love: men are either loving more 
or loving less; but Giles recognized no decline in his sense of her dearness. 
He had been labouring ever since his rejection and her marriage to reduce 
his former passion to a docile friendship, out of pure regard to its 
expediency; but hitherto he had experienced no great success in his 
attempt. 

A week and more passed and there was no further news of Melbury. 
But the effect of the intelligence he had already transmitted upon the 
elastic-nerved daughter of the woods had been much as the old surgeon 
Jones had surmised. It had soothed her perturbed spirit better than all the 
opiates in the pharmacopoeia. She had slept unbrokenly a whole night and 
a day. The ‘new law’ was to her a mysterious, beneficent, god-like entity, 
lately descended upon earth, that would make her as she once had been 
without trouble or annoyance. Her position fretted her, its abstract 
features rousing an aversion which was greater than her aversion to the 
personality of him who had caused it. It was mortifying, productive of 
slights, undignified. Him she could forget: her circumstances she had 
always with her. 

She saw nothing of Winterborne during the days of her recovery; and 
perhaps on that account her fancy wove about him a more romantic tissue 
than it could have done if he had stood before her with all the specks and 
flaws inseparable from concrete humanity. He rose upon her memory as 
the fruit-god and the wood-god in alternation: sometimes leafy and 
smeared with green lichen, as she had seen him amongst the sappy 
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boughs of plantadons: sometimes dder^stained and starred with 
app)e-pips» as she had met him on his return from cider-making in 
Blackmoor Vak, with his vats and presses beside him. In her secret heart 
she approximated to her father*s enthusiasm in wishing to show Giles 
once for all how she still regarded him. 

The question whether the future would indeed bring them together for 
life was a standing wonder with her. She knew that it could not with any 
propriety do so just yet. But reverently believing in her father’s sound 
judgement and knowledge, as good girls are wont to do, she remembered 
what he had written about her giving a hint to Winterbome lest there 
should be risk in delay, and her feelings were not averse to such a step, so 
far as it could be done without danger at this early stage of the 
proceedings. 

From being but a frail phantom of her former self she returned in 
bounds to a condition of passable hopefulness. She bloomed again in the 
face in the course of a few days, and was well enough to go about as usual. 

One day Mrs Mclbury proposed that for a change she should be driven 
in the gig to Sherton market, whither Melbury’s man was going on other 
errands. Grace had no business whatever in Sherton; but it crossed her 
mind that Winterbome would probably be there, and this made the 
thought of such a drive interesting. 

On the way she saw nothing of him; but when the horse was walking 
slowly through the obstructions of Sheep Street she discerned the young 
man on the pavement. She thought of that time when he had been 
standing under his apple-tree on her return from school, and of the tender 
opportunity then missed through her fastidiousness. Her heart rose in her 
throat. She abjured all fastidiousness now. Nor did she forget the last 
occasion on which she had beheld him in that town, making cider in the 
courtyard of the Earl of Wessex Hotel, while she was figuring as a fine 
lady in the balcony above. 

Grace directed the man to set her down there in the midst, and 
immediately went up to her lover. Giles had not before observed her, and 
his eyes now suppressedly looked his pleasure, without, perhaps, quite so 
much embarrassment as had formerly marked him at such meetings. 

When a few words had been spoken she said invitingly, i have nothing 
to do. Perhaps you are deeply engaged?’ 

‘I? Not a bit. My business now at the best of times is small, I am sorry 
to say.’ 

’Well, then -1 am going into the Abbey. Come along with me.’ 

The proposition had suggested itself as a quick escape from publicity, 
for many eyes were regarding her. She had hoped that sufficient time had 
elapsed for the extinction of curiosity; but it was quite otherwise. The 
people looked at her with tender interest as the deserted girl-wife - 
without obtrusiveness, and without vulgarity; but she was ill-prepared 
for scrutiny in any shape. 
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They walked about the Abbey aisles, and presently sat down* Not a 
soul was in the building save themselves. She regarded a high marble 
tomb to the last representative of an extinct Earldom, without a thought 
that it was the family with which Fitzpiers was maternally connected; and 
with her head sideways tentatively asked her companion if he remembered 
the last time they were in that town alone. 

He remembered it perfectly, and remarked, ‘You were a proud damsel 
then, and as dainty as you were high. Perhaps you are now?’ 

Grace slowly shook her head. ‘Affliction has taken all that out of me,' 
she answered impressively. ‘Perhaps I am too far the other way now.’ As 
there was something lurking in this that she could not explain, she added 
so quickly as not to allow him time to think of it, ‘Has my father written 
to you at all?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Winterbome. 

She glanced pondcringly up at him. ‘Not about me?* 

‘Yes.’ 

She saw that he had been bidden to take the hint as to the future which 
she had been bidden to give, and the discovery sent a scarlet pulsation 
through her for the moment. However it was only Giles who sat there, 
of whom she had no fear; and her self-possession returned. 

‘He said I was to sound you with a view to - what you will understand, 
if you care to,’ continued Winterbome in a low voice. Having been put 
on this track by herself he was not disposed to abandon it in a hurry. 

They had been children together, and there was between them that 
familiarity as to personal affairs which only such acquaintanceship can 
give. ‘You know, Giles,’ she answered, speaking in a very practical tone, 
‘that that is all very well; but I am in a very anomalous position at present, 
and I cannot say anything to the point about such things as those.’ 

‘No?’ he said, with a stray air as regarded the subject. He was looking 
at her with a curious consciousness of discovery. 

He had not been imagining that their renewed intercourse would show 
her to him thus. For the first time he realized an unexpectedness in her, 
which after all should not have been unexpected. She before him was not 
the girl Grace Melbury, whom he had used to know. Of course, he might 
easily have prefigured as much; but it had never occurred to him. She was 
a woman who had been married; she had moved on; and without having 
lost her girlish modesty she had lost her girlish shyness. The inevitable 
change, though known to him, had not been heeded; and it struck him 
into a momentary fixity. The truth was that he had never come into close 
comradeship with her since her engagement to Fitzpiers, with the brief 
exception of the evening encounter under High-Stoy Hill, when she met 
him^ with his cider apparatus; and that interview had been of too cursory 
a kind for insight. 

Winterbome had advanced, too. Shy though he was he could criticize 
her somewhat. Times had been when to criticize a single trait in Grace 
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Melbury would have Iain as far beyond his powers as to criticize a deity. 
And this thing was sure as the result of his criticism: it was a new woman 
in many ways whom he had come out to see: a creature of more ideas, 
more dignity, and, above all, more assurance, than the original Grace had 
been capable of He could not at first decide whether he were pleased or 
displeased at this. But upon the whole the novelty attracted him. 

She was so sweet and sensitive that she feared his silence betokened 
something in his brain of the nature of an enemy to her. 

*What arc you thinking of that makes those lines come in your 
forehead?’ she asked. ‘I did not mean to offend you by speaking of the 
time being premature.’ 

Touched by the genuine loving-kindness which had lain at the 
foundation of these words, and much moved, Winterbome turned his 
face aside as he took her by the hand. He was grieved that he had criticized 
her. 

‘You are very good, dear Grace,’ he said in a low voice. ‘You are better, 
much better, than you used to be.’ 

‘How?’ 

He could not very well tell her how, and said with an evasive smile, 
‘You are prettier’; which was not what he really had meant. He then 
remained still holding her right hand in his own right, so that they faced 
in opposite ways; and, as he did not let go she ventured upon a tender 
remonstrance. 

‘I think we have gone as far as we ought to go at present - and far 
enough to satisfy my poor father that we are the same as ever. You see, 
Giles, my case is not settled yet, and if - O, suppose I net/er get free! ~ 
there should be any hitch or informality!’ 

She drew a catching breath and turned pale. The duologue had been 
affectionate comedy up to this point. The gloomy atmosphere of the 
past, and the still gloomy horizon of the present, had been for the interval 
forgotten. Now the whole environment came back; the due balance of 
shade among the light was restored. 

‘It is sure to be all right, I trust,’ she resumed in uneasy accents. ‘What 
did my father say the solicitor had told him?’ 

‘O - that all is sure enough. The case is so clear - nothing could be 
clearer. But the legal part is not yet quite done and finished, as is natural.’ 

*0 no - of course not,’ she said, sunk in meek thought. ‘But father 
said it was almost <- did he not? Do you know anything about the new law 
that makes these things so easy?’ 

‘Nothing - except the general fact that it enables ill-assorted husbands 
and wives to part in a way they could not formerly do without an Act of 
Parliament.’ 

‘Have you to sign a paper, or swear anything? Is it something like that?’ 

‘Yes. I believe so.’ 

^Kiow long has it been introduced?’ 
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‘About six months or a year, the lawyer said, I think/ 

To hear these two Arcadian innocents talk of imperial law would have 
made a humane person weep who ^ould have known what a dangerous 
structure they were building up on their supposed knowledge. They 
remained in thought, like children in the presence of the incomprehen¬ 
sible. 

‘Giles/ she said at last, ‘it makes me quite weary when I think how 
serious my situation is, or has been. Shall we not go out from here now, 
as it may seem rather fast of me - our being so long together, I mean - if 
anybody were to see us? I am almost sure,’ she added uncertainly, ‘that I 
ought not to let you hold my hand yet, knowing that the documents - or 
whatever it may be ~ have not been signed; so that I am still as married 
as ever - or almost. My dear father has forgotten himself. Not that 1 feel 
morally bound to anyone else after what has taken place - no woman of 
spirit could - now, too, that several months have passed. But I wish to 
keep the proprieties as well as 1 can.* 

‘Yes, yes. Still, your father reminds us that life is short. I myself feel 
that it is; that is why I wished to understand you in this that we have 
begun. At times, dear Grace, since receiving your father’s letter, I am as 
uneasy and fearful as a child at what he said. If one of us were to die 
before the formal signing and sealing that is to release you have been 
done - if we should drop out of the world and never have made the most 
of this little, short, but real opportunity, I should think to myself as 1 sank 
down dying, “Would to my God that I had spoken out my whole heart 
~ given her one poor little kiss when I had the chance to give it! But I 
never did, although she had promised to be mine some day; and now I 
never can.’’ That’s what I should think/ 

She had begun by watching the words from his lips with a mournful 
regard, as though their passage were visible; but as he went on she 
dropped her glance. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I have thought that, too. And, because I have thought 
it, I by no means meant, in speaking of the proprieties, to be reserved and 
cold to you who loved me so long ago, or to hurt your heart as I used to 
at that thoughtless time. O, not at all, indeed! But - ought I to allow you 
- O, it is too quick ~ surely!’ Her eyes filled with tears of bewildered 
alarmed emotion. 

Winterbome was too straightforward to influence her further against 
her better judgement. ‘Yes - I suppose it is,’ he said repentantly, ‘I’ll wait 
till all is settled. What has your father said in his letters to you?’ 

He meant about his progress with the petition; but she, mistaking him, 
frankly spoke of the personal part. ‘He says - what I have implied . Should 
I tell more plainly?’ 

‘O no - don’t, if it is a secret.’ 

‘Not at all. I will tell every word, straight out, Giles, if you wish. He 
says I am to encourage you. There! But I cannot obey him further today. 
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Come, let us go now/ She gently slid her hand from his and went in 
front of him out of the Abbey. 

1 was thinking of getting some dinner/ said Winterbome, changing to 
the prosaic as they walked. ‘And you, too, must require something. Do 
let me take you to a place I know.’ 

Grace was almost without a friend in the world outside her father’s 
house; her life with Fitzpiers had brought her no society; had sometimes, 
indeed, brought her deeper solitude than any she had ever known before. 
Hence it was a treat to her to find herself again the object of thoughtful 
care. But she questioned if to go publicly to dine alone with Giles 
Winterbome were not a proposal due rather to his unsophistication than 
to his prudence. She said gently that she would much prefer his ordering 
her lunch at some place, and then coming to tell her it was ready, while 
she remained in the Abbey porch. Giles saw her secret reasoning, thought 
how hopelessly blind to propriety he was beside her, and went to do as 
she wished. 

He was not absent more than ten minutes, and found Grace where he 
had left her. 

‘It will be quite ready by the time you get there,’ he said, and told her 
the name of the inn at which the meal had been ordered, which was one 
that she had never heard of. 

*ril find it by inquiry,’ said Grace, setting out. 

‘And shall I see you again?’ 

‘O yes - come to me there. It will not be like going together. I shall 
want you to find my father’s man and the gig for me.’ 

He waited on some ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, till he thought 
her lunch ended, and that he might fairly take advantage of her invitation 
to start her on her way home. He went straight to where he had sent her, 
an old commercial tavern, scrupulously clean, but humble and inexpen¬ 
sive. On his way he had an occasional misgiving as to whether the place 
had been elegant enough for her; and as soon as he entered it, and saw her 
ensconced there, he perceived that he had blundered. 

Grace was seated in the only dining-room that the simple old hostelry 
could boast of, which was also a general parlour on market days: a long, 
low apartment, with a sanded floor herring-boned with a broom, a wide, 
red-curtained window to the street, and another to the garden. Grace had 
retreated to the end of the room looking out upon the latter, the front 
part being full of a mixed company of dairymen and butchers which had, 
to be just to him, dropped in since he was there. 

She W 2 S in a mood of the greatest depression. On arriving and seeing 
what the tavern was like she had been taken by surprise; but having gone 
too far to retreat she had heroically entered and sat down on the well- 
scrubbed settle, opposite the narrow table with its knives and steel forks, 
tin pepper-boxes, blue salt-cellars, and posters advertising the sale of 
bid^ks against the wall. The last time that she had taken any meal in a 
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public place it had been with Fitzpicrs at the dignified Earl of Wessex 
Hotel in that town, after a two months’ roaming and sojourning at the 
gigantic hotels of the Continent. 

How could she have expected any other kind of accommodation in 
present circumstances than such as Giles had provided? And yet how 
unprepared she was for this change! The tastes that she had acquired from 
Fitzpiers had been imbibed so subtly that she hardly knew she possessed 
them till confronted by this contrast. The elegant Fitzpicrs, in fact, at that 
very moment owed a long bill at the above-mentioned hotel for the 
luxurious style in which he used to put her up there whenever they drove 
to Sherton. But such is social sentiment that she had been quite 
comfortable under those debt-impending conditions, whilst she felt 
humiliated by her present situation, which Winterborne had paid for 
honestly on the nail. 

He had noticed in a moment that she shrank from her position, and all 
his pleasure was gone. It was the same susceptibility over again which 
had spoiled his Christmas party long ago. 

But he did not know that this recrudescence was only the casual result 
of Grace’s apprenticeship to what she was determined to learn in spite of 
it ~ a consequence of one of those sudden surprises which confront 
everybody bent upon turning over a new leaf. She had finished her lunch, 
which he saw had been a very mincing performance; and he brought her 
out of the house as soon as he could. 

‘Now,’ he said, with great sad eyes, ‘you have not finished at all well, 

I know! Come round to the Earl of Wessex. I’ll order a tea there. I did not 
remember that what was good enough for me was not good enough for 
you.’ 

Her face faded into an aspect of deep distress when she saw what had 
happened. ‘O no, Giles!’ she said with extreme earnestness; ‘certainly 
not. Why do you - say that, when you know better? You ever will 
misunderstand me.’ 

‘Indeed, that’s not so, Mrs Fitzpiers. Can you deny that you felt out of 
place at that tavern?’ 

‘I don’t know! . . . Well, since you make me speak, I do not deny 
it.’ 

‘And yet I have felt at home there these twenty years. Your husband 
used always to take you to the Earl of Wessex, did he not?’ 

‘Yes,’ she reluctantly admitted. How could she explain in the street of 
a market-town that it was her superficial and transitory taste which had 
been offended, and not her nature or her affection? 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, at that moment they saw Melbury’s man 
driving, vacantly along the street in search of her, the hour having passed 
at which he had been told to take her up. Winterborne hailed him, and 
she was powerless then to prolong the discourse. She entered the vehicle 
sadly, and the horse trotted away. 
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♦ XXXIX ♦ 


Ait night did Wintcrbome think over that unsatisfactory ending of a 
pleasant time, forgetting the pleasant time itself. He feared anew that they 
could never be happy together, even should she be free to choose him. 
She was accomplished: he was unrefined. It was the original difficulty, 
which he was too thoughtful to recklessly ignore as some men would 
have done in his place. 

He was one of those silent, unobtrusive beings who want little from 
others in the way of favour or condescension, and perhaps on that very 
account scrutinize those others’ behaviour too closely. He was not 
versatile, but one in whom a hope or belief which had once had its rise, 
meridian, and decline, seldom again exactly recurred, as in the breasts of 
more sanguine mortals. He had once worshipped her, laid out his life to 
suit her, wooed her, and lost her. Though it was with almost the same 
zest it was with not quite the same hope that he had begun to tread the 
old tracks again, and had allowed himself to be so charmed with her that 
day. 

Move another step towards her he would not. He would even repulse 
her ~ as a tribute to conscience. It would be sheer sin to let her prepare a 
pitfall for her happiness not much smaller than the first by inveigling her 
into a union with such as he. Her poor father was now blind to these 
subtleties, which he had formerly beheld as in noontide light. It was his 
own duty to declare them - for her dear sake. 

Grace, too, had a very uncomfortable night, and her solicitous 
embarrassment was not lessened the next morning when another letter 
from her father was put into her hands. Its tenor was an intenscr strain of 
the one that had preceded it. 

After stating how extremely glad he was to hear that she was better, 
and able to get out of doors, he went on: 

This is a wearisome business, the solicitor we have come to see being out of 
town. I do not know when I shall get home. My great anxiety in this delay is still 
lest you should lose Giles Wintcrbome. 1 cannot rest at night for thinking that 
whik our business is hanging fire he may become estranged, or in his shyness go 
away from the neighbourhood. I have set my heart upon seeing him your 
husband, if you ever have another. Do then, Grace, give him some temporary 
encouragement, even though it is over-early. For when 1 consider the past I do 
think God will forgive me and you for being a litdc forward. I have another 
reason for this, my dear. I feel myself going rapidly down hill, and late affairs 
have still further helped me that way. And until this thing is done I cannot rest in 
peace. 

He added a postscript: 
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I have just heard that the solicitor is to be seen tomorrow. Possibly, therefore, 
I shall return in the evening after you get this. 

The paternal longing ran on all-fours with her own desire; and yet in 
forwarding it yesterday she had been on the brink of giving offence. 
While craving to be a country girl again, just as her father requested; to 
put off the old Eve, the fastidious miss - or rather madam - completely, 
her first attempt had been beaten by the unexpected vitality of that 
fastidiousness. Her father on returning and seeing the trifling coolness of 
Giles would be sure to say that the same perversity which had led her to 
make difficulties about marrying Fitzpiers was now prompting her to 
blow hot and cold with poor Winterbome. 

If the latter had been the most subtle hand at touching the stops of her 
delicate soul instead of one who had just bound himself to let her be mute 
on all that appertained to his personality, he could not have acted more 
seductively than he did that day. He chanced to be superintending some 
temporary work in a field opposite her windows. She could not discover 
what he was doing, but she read his mood keenly and truly: she could see 
in his coming and going an air of determined abandonment of the whole 
prospect that lay in her direction. 

O, how she longed to make it up with him! Her father coming in the 
evening - which meant, she supposed, that all formalities would be 
in train, her marriage virtually annulled, and she be free to be won 
again ~ how could she look him in the face if he should see them estranged 
thus? 

It being a fair green afternoon in June she seated herself in the garden, 
in the rustic chair which stood under the laurel-bushes, made of peeled 
oak branches that came to Melbury’s premises as refuse after barking¬ 
time. The mass of full-juiced leafage on the heights around her was just 
swayed into faint gestures by a nearly spent wind which, even in its 
enfeebled state, did not reach her shelter. She had expected Giles to call 
-* to inquire how she had got home, or something or other; but he did not 
come. And he still tantalized her by going athwart and across that orchard 
opposite. She could see him as she sat. 

A slight diversion was presently created by Crecdlc bringing him a 
letter. She knew from this that Creedle had just come from Sherton, and 
had called as usual at the post-office for anything that had arrived by the 
afternoon post, of which there was no delivery at Hintock. She pondered 
on what the letter might contain ~ particularly whether it were a second 
refresher for Winterbome from her father, like her own of the morning. 

But it appeared to have no bearing upon herself whatever. Giles read 
its contents and almost immediately turned away to a gap in the hedge of 
the orchard - if that could be called a hedge which, owing to the drippings 
of the trees, was little more than a bank with a bush upon it here and 
there. He entered the plantation, and was no doubt going that way 
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homeward to the mysterious hut he occupied on the other side of the 
woodland. 

The sad sands were running swiftly through Time’s glass; she had often 
felt it in these latter days; and, like Giles, she felt it doubly now after the 
solemn and pathetic reminder in her father’s communication. Her 
freshness would pass, the long-suffering devotion of Giles might suddenly 
end - might end that very hour. Men were so strange. The thought took 
away from her all her former reticence and made her action bold. She 
started from her scat. If the little breach, quarrel, or whatever it might be 
called, of yesterday, was to be healed up it must be done by her on the 
instant. She crossed into the orchard and clambered through the gap after 
Giles, just as he was diminishing to a faun-like figure under the green 
canopy and over the brown floor. 

Grace had been wrong - very far wrong - in assuming that the letter 
had no reference to herself because Giles had turned away into the wood 
after its perusal. It was, sad to say, because the missive had so much 
reference to herself that he had thus turned away. He feared that his 
grieved discomfiture might be observed. 

The letter was from Beaucock, written a few hours later than Melbury’s 
to his daughter. It announced failure. 

Giles had once done that thriftless man a good turn, and now was the 
moment when Beaucock had chosen to remember it, in his own way. 
During his absence in town with Melbury the lawyer’s clerk had naturally 
heard a great deal of the timber-merchant’s family scheme of justice to 
Giles, and his communication was to inform Winterbome at the earliest 
possible moment that their attempt had failed, in order that the young 
man should not place himself in a false position towards Grace in the 
belief of its coming success. The news was, in sum, that Fitzpiers’s conduct 
had not been sufficiently cruel to Grace to enable her to snap the bond. 
She was apparently doomed to be his wife till the end of the chapter. 

Winterbome quite forgot his superficial differences with the poor girl 
under the warm rush of deep and distracting love for her which the almost 
tragical information engendered. 

To renounce her for ever ~ that was then the end of it for him, after all. 
There was no longer any question about suitability, or room for tiffs on 
petty tastes. The curtain had fallen again between them. She could not be 
his. The cruelty of their late revived hope was now terrible. How could 
they all have been so simple as to suppose this thing could be done? 

It was at this moment that, hearing someone coming behind him, he 
turned and saw her hastening on between the thickets. He perceived in an 
instant that she did not know the blighting news. 

'Giles, why didn’t you come across to me?’ she asked with arch 
reproach. 'Didn’t you sec me sitting there ever so long?’ 

*0 yes,’ he said in unprepared^ provisional tones, for her unexpeaed 
presence caught him without the slightest plan of behaviour in the 
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conjuncture. His manner made her think that she had been too chiding 
in her speech; and a mild scarlet wave passed over her as she resolved to 
soften it. 

‘1 have had another letter from my father,’ she hastened to continue. 
‘He thinks he may come home this evening. And - in view of his hopes 
~ it will grieve him if there is any little difference between us, Giles.’ 

‘There is none,* he said, sadly regarding her from the face downwards 
as he pondered how to lay the cruel truth bare. 

‘Still - I fear you have not quite forgiven me about my being 
uncomfortable at the inn.’ 

‘I have. I’m sure.’ 

‘But you speak in quite an unhappy way,’ she returned, coming up 
quite close to him with the most winning of the many pretty airs that 
appertained to her. ‘Don’t you think you will ever be happy, Giles?’ 

He did not reply for some instants. ‘When the sun shines flat on the 
north front of Sherton Abbey - that’s when my happiness will come to 
me!’ said he, staring as it were into the earth. ^ 

‘But - then that means that there is something more than my offending 
you in not liking the Sherton tavern? If it is because I - did not like to let 
you kiss me in the Abbey ~ well, you know, Giles, that it was not on 
account of my cold feelings, but because I did certainly, just then, think 
it was rather premature, in spite of my poor father. That was the true 
reason - the sole one. But I do not want to be hard - God knows I do not!’ 
she said, her voice fluctuating. ‘And perhaps - as I am on the verge of 
freedom - I am not right, after all, in thinking there is any harm in your 
kissing me.’ 

‘O Heaven!’ groaned Winterbornc to himself. His head was turned 
askance as he still resolutely regarded the ground. For the last several 
minutes he had seen this great temptation approaching him in regular 
siege: and now it had come. The wrong, the social sin, of now taking 
advantage of the offer of her lips, had a magnitude in the eyes of one 
whose life had been so primitive, so ruled by household laws as Giles’s, 
which can hardly be explained. 

‘Did you say anything?’ she asked timidly. 

*0 no - only that -’ 

‘You mean that it must be already settled, since my father is coming 
home?’ she said gladly. 

‘Ah - yes.’ 

‘Then why don’t you do what you want to?’ She was almost pouting 
at his hesitation. 

Winterbome, though fighting valiantly against himself all this while 
~ though he would have protected Grace’s good repute as the apple of his 
eye, was a man; and, as Oesdemona said, men are not gods. In face of the 
agonizing seductiveness shown by her, in her unenlightened school-^girl 
simplicity about the laws and ordinances, he betrayed a man’s weakness. 
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Since it was so - since it had come to this, that Grace, deeming herself 
free to do it, was virtually asking him to demonstrate that he loved her 
- since he could demonstrate it only too truly - since life was Aort and 
love was strong - he gave way to the temptation, notwithstanding that he 
perfectly well knew her to be wedded irrevocably to Fitzpiers. Indeed, he 
cared for nothing past or future, simply accepting the present and what 
it brought, deciding once in his life to clasp in his arms her he had 
watched over and loved so long. 

She looked up suddenly from his long embrace and passionate kiss, 
influenced by a sort of inspiration. ‘O, 1 suppose,’ she stammered, ‘that 
I am really free? - that this is right? Is there really a new law? Father 
cannot have been too sanguine in saying 

He did not answer, and a moment afterwards Grace burst into tears in 
spite of herself. ‘O, why does not my father come home and explain!* she 
sobbed upon his breast, ‘and let me know clearly what I am! It is too 
trying, this, to ask me to - and then to leave me so long in so vague a state 
that I do not know what to do, and perhaps do wrong!’ 

Winterbome felt like a very Cain, over and above his previous sorrow. 
How he had sinned against her in not telling her himself only knew. He 
lifted her up and turned aside: the feeling of his cruelty mounted higher 
and higher. How could he have dreamt of kissing her? He could hardly 
refrain from tears. Surely nothing more pitiable had ever been known 
than the condition of this poor young thing, now as heretofore the victim 
of her father’s well-meant but blundering policy. 

Even in the hour of Melbury’s greatest assurance Winterbome had 
harboured a suspicion that no law, new or old, could undo Grace’s 
marriage without her appearance in public; though he was not sufficiently 
sure of what might have been enacted to destroy by his own words her 
pleasing idea that a mere dash of the pen, on her father’s testimony, was 
going to be sufficient. But he had never suspected the sad fact that the 
position was irremediable. 

Poor Grace, perhaps feeling that she had indulged in too much fluster 
for a mere embrace, even though it had been prolonged an unconscionable 
time, calmed herself at finding how grave he was. 

i am glad we are friends again anyhow,’ she said, smiling through her 
tears. ‘Giles, if you had only shown half the boldness before I married 
that you show now, you would have carried me off for your own, first 
instead of second. If we do marry 1 hope you will never think badly of me 
for encouraging you a little, but my father is so impatient, you know, as 
his years and infirmities increase, that he will wish to see us a little 
advanced when he comes. That is my only excuse.’ 

To Winterbome all this was sadder than it was sv^t. How could she 
so trust her father’s conjectures! He did not know how to tell her the truth 
and shame himself. Ar^ yet he felt that it must be done. 

To hasten the revelation, however, was beyond even him. The 
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endearments that had been begun between them were repeated as they 
walked, and the afternoon was far advanced before he could actually set 
about opening her eyes. 

‘We may have been wrong,’ he began almost fearfully, ‘in supposing 
that it can all be carried out whilst we stay here at Hintock. I am not sure 
but that people may have to appear in a public court even under the new 
Act; and if there should be any difficulty and we cannot marry after 
all-’ 

Her cheeks became slowly bloodless. ‘O Giles,’ she said, grasping his 
arm, ‘you have heard something! What - cannot my father conclude it 
there and now? Surely, he has done it? O Giles, Giles, don’t deceive me! 
After letting you go on like this - what terrible position am I in?’ 

He could not tell her, try as he would. The sense of her implicit trust 
in his honour disabled him. ‘I cannot inform you,’ he murmured, his 
voice as husky as that of the leaves under foot. ‘Your father will soon be 
here. Then we shall know. I will take you home.’ 

Inexpressibly dear as she was to him he offered her his arm with the 
most reserved air as he added correctingly, ‘I will take you at any rate into 
the drive.’ 

Thus they walked on together, Grace vibrating between happiness and 
misgiving. It was only a few minutes’ walk to where the drive ran, and 
they had hardly descended into it when they heard a voice behind them 
cry, ‘Take out that arm!’ 

For a moment they did not heed, and the voice repeated more loudly 
and hoarsely: 

‘Take out that arm!’ 

It was Melbury’s. He had returned sooner than they expected, and now 
came up to them. Grace’s hand had been withdrawn like lightning on her 
hearing the second command. 

‘I don’t blame you, I don’t blame you,’ he said, in the weary cadence of 
one broken down with scourgings. ‘But you two must walk together no 
more - I have been surprised - I have been cruelly deceived - Giles, don’t 
say anything to me, but go away!’ 

He was evidently not aware that Winterbome had known the truth 
before he brought it; and Giles would not stay to discuss it with him then. 
When the younger man had gone Melbury took his daughter indoors to 
the room he used as his office. There he sat down and bent over the slope 
of the bureau, her bewildered gaze fixed upon him. 

When Melbury had recovered a little he said, ‘You are now as ever 
Fitzpiers’s wife. I was deluded. He has not done you enough harm! You 
are still subject to his beck and call.’ 

‘Then-let it be, and never mind, father,’ she said with dignified sorrow. 
‘I can bear it. It is your trouble that grieves me most!’ She stooped over 
him and put her arm round his neck, which distressed Melbury still more. 

‘I don’t mind at all what comes to me,’ Grace continued; ‘whose wife 
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I am, or whose I am not! I do love Giles: I cannot help that; and 1 have 
gone further with him than I should have done if I had known exactly 
how things were. But I do not reproach you/ 

‘Then Giles did not tell you?' said Mclbury. 

‘No,’ said she. *Hc could not have known it. His behaviour to me 
proved that he did not know.* 

Her father said nothing more, and Grace went away to the solitude of 
her chamber. 

Her heavy disquietude had many shapes; and for a time she put aside 
the dominant fact to think of her too free conduct towards Giles. His 
Iove«making had been brief as it was sweet; but would he on reflection 
contemn her for forwardness? How could she have been so simple as to 
suppose she was in a position to behave as she had done! Thus she 
mentally blamed her ignorance; and yet in the centre of her heart she 
blessed it a little for what it had momentarily brought her. 


♦ XL ♦ 


Life among the people involved in these events seemed to be suppressed 
and hide-bound for a while. Grace seldom showed herself outside the 
house, never outside the garden; for she feared she might encounter Giles 
Winterbome; and that she could not bear. 

This pensive intramural existence of the self-constituted nun appeared 
likely to continue for an indefinite time. She had learnt that there was one 
possibility in which her formerly imagined position might become real, 
and only one; that her husband’s absence should continue long enough to 
amount to positive desertion. But she never allowed her mind to dwell 
much upon the thought; still less did she deliberately hope for such a 
result. Her regard for Winterbome had been rarefied by the shock which 
followed its avowal into an ethereal emotion that had little to do with 
living and doing. 

As for Giles he was lying - or rather sitting - ill at his distant hut. A 
feverish indisposition which had been hanging about him for some time, 
the result of a diill caught the previous winter,^ seemed to acquire 
virulence with the prostration of his hc^s. But not a soul knew of his 
languor, and be did not think the case serious enough to send for a 
mescal man. After a few days he was better again, and crept about his 
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home in a great-coat, attending to his simple wants as usual with his own 
hands. 

So matters stood when the inertion of Grace’s pool-like existence was 
disturbed as by a geyser. She received a letter from Fitzpiers. 

A startling letter it was in its import, though couched in the gentlest 
language, in his absence Grace had grown to regard him with toleration, 
and her relation to him with equanimity, till she had almost forgotten 
how trying his presence would be. He wrote briefly and unaffectedly: he 
made no excuses, but informed her that he was living quite alone, and 
had been led to think that they ought to be together, if she would make 
up her mind to forgive him. He therefore purported to cross the Channel 
to Budmouth by the steamer on a day he named, which she found to be 
three days after the time of her present reading. 

He said that he could not come to Hintock for obvious reasons, which 
her father would understand even better than herself. As the only 
alternative she was to be on the quay to meet the steamer when it arrived 
from the opposite coast, probably about half-an-hour before midnight, 
bringing with her any luggage she might require; join him there, and 
pass with him into the twin vessel, which left immediately the other 
entered the harbour: returning thus with him to his continental dwelling- 
place, which he did not name. He had no intention of showing himself on 
land at all. 

The troubled Grace took the letter to her father, who now continued 
for long hours by the fireless summer chimney-corner as if he thought it 
were winter, the pitcher of cider standing beside him, mostly untasted, 
and coated with a film of dust. After reading it he looked up. 

‘You shan’t go,’ said he. 

‘I had felt I would not,’ she answered. ‘But I did not know what you 
would say. ’ 

‘If he comes and lives in England, not too near here, and in a respectable 
way, and wants you to come to him, I am not sure that I’ll oppose him in 
wishing it,’ muttered Melbury. ‘I’d stint myself to keep you both in a 
genteel and seemly style. But go abroad you never shall with my consent.’ 

There the question rested that day. Grace was unable to reply to her 
husband in the absence of an address, and the morrow came, and next day, 
and the evening on which he had requested her to meet him. Throughout 
the whole of it she remained within the four walls of her room. 

The sense of her harassment, carking doubt of what might be 
impending, hung like a cowl of blackness over the Melbury household. 
They spoke almost in whispers, and wondered what Fitzpiers would do 
next. It was the hope of everyone that, finding she did not arrive, he 
would return again to France; and as for Grace, she was willing to write 
to him on the most kindly terms if he would only keep away. 

The night passed, Grace lying tense and wide awake, and her relatives 
in great part likewise. When they met the next morning they were pale 
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and anxious, though neither speaking of the subject which occupied all 
their thoughts. The day passed as quietly as the previous ones, and she 
began to think that in the rank caprice of his moods he had abandoned 
the idea of getting her to join him as quickly as it was formed. 

All on a sudden some person who had just come from Casterbridge 
entered the house with the news that Mr Fitzpiers was on his way home 
to Hintock. He had been seen hiring a carriage at the King's Arms Hotel. 

Her father and Grace were both present when the intelligence was 
announced. 

‘Now,’ said Melbury, ‘we must make the best of what has been a very 
bad matter. The man is repenting: the partner of his folly, I hear, is gone 
away from him to Switzerland, so that chapter of his life is probably over. 
If he chooses to make a home for ’ee I think you should not say him nay, 
Grace. Certainly he cannot very well live at Hintock without a blow to 
his pride; but if he can bear that, and likes Hintock best, why, there’s the 
empty wing of the house as it was before.* 

‘O father!’ said Grace, turning white with dismay. 

‘Why not?’ said he, a little of his former doggedness returning. He was, 
in truth, disposed to somewhat more leniency towards her husband just 
now than he had shown formerly, from a conviction that he had treated 
him over roughly in his anger. 

‘Surely it is the most respectable thing to do?’ he continued. ‘I don’t 
like this state that you are in ~ neither married nor single. It hurts me, and 
it hurts you, and it will always be remembered against us in Hintock. 
There has never been any scandal like it in the Melbury family before.* 

‘He will be here in less than an hour,’ murmured Grace. 

The twilight of the room prevented her father seeing the despondent 
misery of her face. The one intolerable condition, the condition she had 
deprecated above all others, was that of Fitzpiers’s reinstatement there. 
‘O, I won’t, I won’t see him!’ she said, sinking down. She was almost 
hysterical. 

‘Try if you cannot,’ he returned moodily. 

‘O yes, I will, I will!’ she went on inconsequently: ‘I’ll try’; and 
jumping up suddenly she left the room. 

In the darkness of the apartment to which she flew nothing could have 
been seen during the next half-hour; but from a comer a quick breathing 
was audible from this impressionable creature, who combined modem 
nerves with primitive feelings, and was doomed by such co-existence to 
be numbered among the distressed, and to take her scourgings to their 
exquisite extremity. 

The window was open. On this quiet, late summer evening whatever 
sound arose in so secluded a district - the chirp of a bird, a call from a voice, 
the turning of a wheel - extended over bush and tree to unwonted distances. 
Very few sounds did arise. But as Grace invisibly breathed in the brown 
glooms of the chamber the small remote noise of light wheels came to her. 
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accompanied by the trot of a horse on the turnpike road. There seemed to be 
a sudden hitch or pause in the progress of the vehicle, which was what first 
drew her attention to it. She knew the point whence the sound proceeded 
the upper ground down which travellers came on their way hitherward 
from the south - the place at which she had emerged from the wood with 
Mrs Charmond. Grace slid along the floor and bent her head over the 
windowsill, listening with open lips. The carriage had stopped, and she 
heard a man use exclamatory words. Then another said, ‘What the devil is 
the matter with the horse?’ She recognized the voice as her husband’s. 

The accident, such as it had been, was soon remedied, and the carriage 
could be heard resuming its descent, soon to turn into the lane leading 
out of the highway and then into the ‘drong’ which led to the house 
where she was. 

A spasm passed through Grace. A Daphnean instinct, exceptionally 
strong in her as a girl, had been revived by her widowed seclusion; and 
it was not lessened by her affronted sentiments towards the comer, and 
her regard for another man. She opened some little ivory tablets that lay 
on the dressing-table, scribbled in pencil on one of them, ‘I am gone to 
visit one of my school-friends’, gathered a few toilet necessaries into a 
hand-bag, and, not three minutes after that voice had been heard, her 
slim form, hastily wrapped up from observation, might have been seen 
passing out of the back door of Melbury’s house. Thence she skimmed up 
the garden-path, through the gap in the hedge, and into the mossy cart- 
track under the trees which led into the depths of the woods. 

The leaves overhead were now in their latter green - so opaque, that it 
was darker at some of the densest spots than in winter time, scarce a 
crevice existing by which a ray could get down to the ground. But in 
open places she could see well enough. Summer was ending: in the 
daytime singing insects hung in every sunbeam: vegetation was heavy 
nightly with globes of dew; and after showers creeping damps and 
twilight chills came up from the hollows. 

The plantations were always weird at this hour of eve - more spectral 
far than in the leafless season, when there were fewer masses and more 
minute lineality. The smooth surfaces of glossy plants came out like 
weak, lidless eyes: there were strange faces and figures from expiring 
lights that had somehow wandered into the canopied obscurity; while 
now and then low peeps of the sky between the trunks were like sheeted 
shapes, and on the tips of boughs sat faint cloven tongues. 

But Grace’s fear just now was not imaginative or spiritual; and she 
heeded these impressions but little. She went on as silently as she could, 
avoiding the hollows wherein leaves had accumulated, and stepping upon 
soundless moss and grass-tufts. She paused breathlessly once or twice, 
and fancied that she could hear, above the sound of her strumming pulse» 
the vehicle containing Fitzpiers turning in at the gate of her father’s 
premises. She hastened on again. 
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The Hintock woods owned by Mrs Charmond were presently left 
behind, and chose into which she next plunged were divided from the latter 
by a highway. It was with some caution that Grace now walked, though she 
was quite free from any of the commonplace timidities of her ordinary 
pilgrimages to such spots. She feared no lurking harms, but that her effort 
would be all in vain, and her return to the house rendered imperative. 

She had walked three or four miles westward, when that prescriptive 
comfort and relief to wanderers in woods - a distant light - broke at last 
upon her searching eyes. It was so very small as to be almost sinister to a 
stranger, but to her it was what she sought. She pushed forward, and the 
dim outline of a dwelling was disclosed. It was the place she sought. 

The house was a square cot of one story only, sloping up on all sides 
to a chimney in the midst. It had formerly been the home of a charcoal- 
burner, in times when that fuel was still used in the county houses. Its 
only appurtenance was a paled inclosure, there being no garden, the shade 
of the trees preventing the growth of vegetables. She advanced to the 
window whence the rays of light proceeded, and the shutters being as yet 
unclosed she could survey the whole interior through the panes. 

The room within was kitchen, parlour, and bed-chamber all in one: 
the natural sandstone floor was worn into hills and dales by long treading, 
so that none of the furniture stood level, and the table slanted like a desk. 
A fire burnt on the hearth, in front of which revolved the skinned carcase 
of a very small rabbit, suspended by a string from a nail. Leaning with 
one arm on the mantel-shelf stood Winterborne, his eyes on the roasting 
animal, his face so rapt that speculation could build nothing on it 
concerning his thoughts, more than that they were not with the scene 
before him. She thought his features had changed a little since she saw 
them last. The firelight did not enable her to perceive that they were 
positively haggard. 

Grace's throat emitted a gasp of relief at finding the result so nearly as 
she had hoped. She went to the door and tapped lightly. 

He seemed to be accustomed to the noises of woodpeckers, squirrels 
and such small creatures, for he took no notice of her tiny signal, and she 
knocked again. This time he came and opened the door. 

When the light of the room fell upon her face he started; and, hardly 
knowing what he did, crossed the threshold to her, placing his hands 
upon her two arms, while surprise, joy, alarm, sadness, chased through 
him by turns. With Grace it was the same; even in this stress there was the 
fond fact that they had met again. 

Thus they stood. 

Long tears upon their faces, waxen white 
With extreme sad delight, 

till he broke the silence by saying in a whisper, 'Come in.* 

‘No, no, Giksr she answered hurriedly, stepping yet ftirther back from 
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the door. ‘1 am passing by - and I have called on you, 1 won’t enter. Will 
you help me? 1 am afraid. I want to get by a roundabout way to Ivell, and 
so to Exonbury. I have a school-fellow there - but I cannot get to Ivell 
alone. O, if you will only accompany me a little way! Don’t condemn me, 
Giles, and be offended! I was obliged to come to you, because I have no 
other help here. Three months ago you were my lover; now you are only 
my friend. The law has stepped in and forbidden what we thought of. It 
must not be. But we can act honestly, and yet you can be my friend for 
one little hour! I have no other 

She could get no further. Covering her eyes with one hand, by an 
effort of repression she wept silent tears without a sigh or sob. Winterbome 
took her other hand in both his. 

‘What has happened?’ he said. 

‘He has come.’ 

There was a stillness as of death till Winterbome asked, ‘You mean 
this, Grace - that I am to help you get away?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she. ‘Appearance is no matter, when the reality is right. I 
have said to myself, I can trust you.’ 

Giles knew from this that she did not suspect his treachery - if it could 
be called such ~ earlier in the summer, when they met for the last time as 
lovers; and in the intensity of his contrition for that tender wrong he 
determined to deserve her faith now at least, and so wipe out that reproach 
from his conscience. 

‘I’ll come at once,* he said. ‘I’ll light a lantern.’ 

He unhooked a dark lantern from a nail under the eaves, and she did 
not notice how his hand shook with the slight strain, or dream that in 
making this offer he was taxing a convalescence which could ill afford 
such self-sacrifice. The lantern was lit and they started. 
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T HE first hundred yards of their course lay under motionless trees, whose 
upper foliage began to hiss with falling drops of rain. By the time that 
they emerged upon a glade it rained heavily. 

‘This is awkward!* said Grace, with a forced little laugh to hide her 
concern. 

Winterborne stopped. ‘Gracie,’ he said, preserving a strictly business 
manner which belied him; ‘you cannot go to Ivell tonight.’ 

‘But I must.’ 

‘Why? It is seven or eight miles from here. It is almost an impossibility 
in this rain.’ 

‘True - why,* she replied mournfully at the end of a silence. ‘What is 
reputation to me?’ 

‘Now hearken,’ said Giles. ‘You won’t ~ go back to your 

‘No, no, no! Don’t make me!’ she cried piteously. 

‘Then let us turn.’ They slowly retraced their steps, and again stood 
before his door. ‘Now this house from this moment is yours, and not 
mine,’ he said deliberately. ‘I have a place near by where I can stay very 
well.’ 

Her face had dropped. ‘O,’ she murmured as she saw the dilemma. 
‘What have I done!’ 

There was a smell of something burning within, and he looked through 
the window. The young rabbit that he had been cooking to coax a weak 
appetite was beginning to char. ‘Please go in and attend to it,’ he said. 
‘Do what you like. Now I leave. You will find everything about the hut 
that is necessary.’ 

‘But, Giles - your supper!’ she exclaimed. ‘An outhouse would do for 
me - anything - till tomorrow at daybreak!’ 

He signified a negative. ‘I tell you to go in - you may catch agues out 
here in your weakly state. You can give me my supper through the 
window, if you feel well enough. I’ll wait awhile,’ 

He gently urged her to pass the doorway, and was relieved when he 
saw her within sitting down on his bed. Without so much as crossing the 
threshold himself he closed the door upon her, and turned the key in the 
lock. Tapping at the window he signified that she should open the 
casement, and when she had done this he handed in the key to her. 

‘You arc locked in,’ he said; ‘and your own mistress.’ 

Even in her trouble she could not refrain from a faint smile at his 
scrupulousness, as she took the door-key. 

‘Do you feel better?’ he went on. ‘If so, and you wish to give me some 
of your suf^r, please do. If not it is of no importance. I can get some 
elsewhere.’ 
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The grateful sense of his kindness stirred her to action, though she only 
knew half what that kindness really was. At the end of some ten minutes 
she again came to the window, pushed it open, and said in a whisper, 
‘Giles!* He at once emerged from the shade, and saw that she was 
preparing to hand him his share of the meal upon a plate. 

‘I don’t like to treat you so hardly,* she murmured with deep regret in 
her words as she heard the rain pattering on the leaves. ‘But ~ I suppose 
it is best to arrange like this?’ 

‘O yes,’ he said quickly. 

‘1 feel that 1 could never have reached Ivell.’ 

‘It was impossible.’ 

‘Are you sure you have a snug place out there?’ (With renewed 
misgiving.) 

‘Quite. Have you found everything you want? I am afraid it is rather 
rough accommodation.’ 

‘Can I notice defects? I have long passed that stage, and you know' it, 
Giles, or you ought to.’ 

His eyes contemplated her face as its responsiveness modulated through 
a crowd of expressions that showed only too clearly to what a pitch she 
was strung. If ever Winterborne’s heart chafed his bosom it was at this 
sight of a perfectly defenceless creature conditioned by such harsh 
circumstances. He forgot his own agony in the satisfaction of having at 
least found her a shelter. He took his plate and cup from her hands, 
saying, ‘Now I’ll push the shutter to, and you will find an iron pin on the 
inside, which you must fix into the bolt. Do not stir in the morning till 
I come and call you.’ 

She expressed an alarmed hope that he would not go very far away. 

‘O no - I shall be quite within hail,’ said Winterbome. 

She bolted the window as directed, and he retreated. His ‘snug place’ 
without the hut proved to be a wretched little shelter of the roughest 
kind, formed of four hurdles thatched with brake-fern. Underneath were 
dry sacks, hay, and other litter of the sort, upon which he sat down; and 
there in the dark tried to eat his meal. But his appetite was quite gone. He 
pushed the plate aside, and shook up the hay and sacks, so as to form a 
rude couch, on which he flung himself down to sleep, for it was getting 
late. 

But sleep he could not for many reasons, of which not the least was 
thought of his charge. He sat up, and looked towards the cot through the 
damp obscurity. With all its external features the same as usual, he could 
scarcely believe that it contained the dear friend he would not use a 
warmer name - who had come to him so unexpectedly and, he could not 
help admitting, so rashly. 

He had not ventured to ask her any particulars; but the position was 
pretty clear without them. Though social law had negatived for ever their 
opening paradise of the previous June, it was not without stoical pride 
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that he accepted the present trying conjuncture. There was one man on 
earth in whom she believed absolutely, and he was that man. That this 
crisis could end in nothing but sorrow was a view for a moment eflfaced 
by his triumphant thought of her trust in him; and the purity of the 
affection with which he responded to that trust rendered him more than 
proof against any frailty that besieged him in relation to her. 

The rain, which had never ceased, now drew his attention by beginning 
to drop through the meagre screen that covered him. He rose to attempt 
some remedy for this discomfort, but the trembling of his knees and the 
throbbing of his pulse told him that in his weakness he was unable to 
fence against the storm, and he lay down to bear it as best he might. He 
was angry with himself for his feebleness - he who had been so strong. 
It was imperative that she should know nothing of his present state, and 
to do that she must not see his face by daylight, for its thinness would 
inevitably betray him. 

The next morning, accordingly, when it was hardly light, he rose and 
dragged his stiff limbs about the precincts, preparing for her everything 
she could require for getting breakfast within. On the bench outside the 
window-sill he placed water, wood and other necessaries, writing with' 
a piece of chalk beside them, ‘It is best that I should not sec you. Put my 
breakfast on the bench.’ 

At seven o’clock he tapped at her window as he had promised, 
retreating at once that she might not catch sight of him. But from his 
shelter under the boughs he could see her very well, when, in response to 
his signal, she opened the window and the light fell upon her face. The 
languid largeness of her eyes showed that her sleep had been little more 
than his own, and the pinkness of their lids that her waking hours had not 
been free from tears. 

She read the writing, seemed, he thought, disappointed, but took up 
the materials he had provided, evidently thinking him some way off. 
Giles waited on, assured that a girl who, in spite of her culture, knew 
what country life was, would find no difficulty in the simple preparation 
of their food. 

Within the cot it was all very much as he conjectured, though Grace 
had slept much longer than he. After the loneliness of the night she would 
have been glad to see him; but appreciating his feeling when she read the 
request she made no attempt to recall him. She found abundance of 
provisions laid in, his plan being to replenish his buttery weekly, and this 
being the day after the victualling-van had called from Ivell. When the 
meal was ready she put what he required outside, as she had done with 
the supper; and, notwithstanding her longing to see him, withdrew from 
the window promptly, and left him to himself. 

It had been a leaden dawn, and the rain now steadily renewed its fall. 
As she heard no more of Winterbome she concluded that he had gone 
away to his daily work, and forgotten that he had promised to accompany 
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her to Ivcll; an erroneous conclusion, for he remained all day, by force of 
his condition, within fifty yards of where die was. 

The morning wore on; and in her doubt when to start, and how to 
travel, she lingered yet; keeping the door carefully bolted lest an intruder 
should discover her. Locked in this place she was comparatively safe, at 
any rate, and doubted if she would be safe elsewhere. 

The humid gloom of an ordinary wet day was doubled by the shade 
and drip of the leafage. Autumn, this year, was coming in with rains. 
Gazing in her enforced idleness from the one window of the single room, 
she could sec various small members of the animal community that lived 
unmolested there - creatures of hair, fluff, and scale; the toothed kind and 
the billed kind; underground creatures jointed and ringed - circum¬ 
ambulating the hut under the impression that, Giles having gone away, 
nobody was there; and eyeing it inquisitively with a view to winter 
quarters. Watching these neighbours who knew neither law nor sin 
distracted her a little from her trouble; and she managed to while away 
some portion of the afternoon by putting Giles’s home in order, and 
making little improvements which she deemed that he would value when 
she was gone. 

Once or twice she fancied that she heard a faint noise amid the trees 
resembling a cough; but as it never came any nearer she concluded that it 
was a squirrel or a bird. 

At last the daylight lessened and she made up a larger fire, for the 
evenings were chilly. As soon as it was too dark - which was comparatively 
early - to discern the human countenance in this place of shadows, there 
came to the window, to her great delight, a tapping which she knew 
from its method to be Giles’s. 

She opened the casement instantly, and put out her hand to him, 
though she could only just perceive his outline. He clasped her fingers, 
and ^e noticed the heat of his palm, and its shakiness. 

"He has been walking fast in order to get here quickly,* she thought. 
How could she know that he had just crawled out from the straw of the 
shelter hard by: and that the heat of his hand was feverishness? 

‘My dear, good Giles!’ sJie burst out impulsively. 

‘Anybody would have done it for you,* replied Winterbome, with as 
much matter-of-fact as he could summon. 

‘About my getting to Ivell and Exonbury?’ 

‘I have been thinking,’ responded Giles, with tender deference, ‘that 
you had better stay where you are for the present, if you wish not to be 
caught. I need not tell you that the place is yours as long as you like; and 
perhaps in a day or two, finding you absent, he will go away. At any rate 
in two or three days I exmld do anything to assist -* such as make inquiries, 
or go a great way towards Ivell with you; for the cider season will soon 
be coming on, and I want to run down that way to see how the crops are. 
But for a day or two I am busy here.* He was hoping that by the time 
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mcntioMd he would be strong enough to engage himself actively on her 
behalf. ‘I hope you do not feel over-much melancholy in being a prisoner?^ 

She declared that she did not mind it; but she sighed. 

From long acquaintance they could read each other’s heart-symptoms 
like books of large type. ‘I fear you are sorry you came,’ said Giles, ‘and 
that you think I should have advised you more firmly than I did not to 
stay.’ 

‘O no! dear, dear friend,’ answered Grace with a heaving bosom. ‘Don’t 
think that that is what I regret. What I regret is my enforced treatment of 
you ~ dislodging you, excluding you from your own house. Why should 
1 not speak out? You know what I feel for you ~ what I have felt for no 
other living man, what I shall never feel for a man again. But as I have 
vowed myself to somebody else than you, and cannot be released, I must 
behave as I do behave, and keep that vow. I am not bound to him by any 
divine law, after what he has done; but I have promised, and I will pay.’ 

The rest of the evening was passed in his handing her such things as she 
would require the next day, and casual remarks thereupon, an occupation 
which diverted her mind to some degree from pathetic views of her 
attitude towards him and of her life in general. The only infringement - 
if infringement it could be called - of his predetermined bearing towards 
her was an involuntary pressing of her hand to his lips when she put it 
through the casement to bid him good night. He knew she was weeping, 
though he could not see her tears. 

She again entreated his forgiveness for so selfishly appropriating the 
cottage. But it would only be for a day or two more, she thought, since 
go she must. 

He yearningly replied: ‘I - I don’t like you to go away!’ 

*0 Giles,’ said she, ‘I know ~ I know! But -1 am a woman, and you are 
a man. I cannot speak more plainly. I yearn to let you in, but - you know 
what is in my mind, because you know me so well.’ 

‘Yes, Gracie, yes. I do not at all mean that the question between us has 
not been settled by your marriage turning out hopelessly unalterable. I 
merely meant - well, a feeling - no more.’ 

‘In a week, at the outside, I should be discovered if I stayed here; and I 
think that by law he could compel me to return to him.’ 

‘Yes; perhaps you are right. when you wish, dear Grace.’ 

His last words that evening were a hopeful remark that all might be 
well with her yet: that Mr Fitzpiers would not intrude upon her life, if he 
found that his presence cost her so much pain. Then the window was 
closed, the shutters folded, and the rustle of his footsteps died away. 

No sooner had she retired to rest that night than the wind began to 
risCf and after a few prefatory blasts to be accompanied by rain. The wind 
grew more violent, and as ^e storm went on it was difficult to believe 
^at no opaque body, but only an invisible colourless thing, was tramjding 
and climbing over the roof, making branches creak, springing out of the 
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trees upon the chimney, popping its head into the flue, and shrieking and 
blaspheming at every comer of the walls. As in the grisly story, the 
assailant was a spectre which could be felt but not seen. She had never 
before been so struck with the devilry of a gusty night in a wood, because 
she had never been so entirely alone in spirit as she was now. She seemed 
almost to be apart from herself- a vacuous duplicate only. The recent self 
of physical animation and clear intentions was not there. 

Sometimes a bough from an adjoining tree was swayed so low as to 
smite the roof in the manner of a gigantic hand smiting the mouth of an 
adversary, to be followed by a trickle of rain, as blood from the wound. 
To all this weather Giles must be more or less exposed; how much, she 
did not know. 

At last Grace could hardly endure the idea of such a hardship in 
relation to him. Whatever he was suffering it was she who had caused 
it; he had vacated his single-roomed hut on account of her. She was not 
worth such self-sacrifice; she should not have accepted it of him. And 
then, as her anxiety increased with increasing thought, there returned 
upon her mind some incidents of her late intercourse with him, which 
she had heeded but little at the time. The look of his face - what had 
there been about his face which seemed different from its appearance of 
yore? Was it not thinner, less rich in hue, less like that of ripe Autumn’s 
brother to whom she had formerly compared him? And his voice; she 
had distinctly noticed a change in tone. And his gait; surely it had been 
feebler, stiffer, more like the gait of a weary man. That slight occasional 
noise she had heard in the day, and attributed to squirrels; it might have 
been his cough after all. 

Thus conviction took root in her perturbed mind that Winterborne 
was unwell, or had been so, and that he had carefully concealed his 
condition from her that she might have no scruples about accepting a 
hospitality which by the nature of the case expelled her entertainer. 

‘My own, own, true love - my dear kind friend!’ she cried to herself. 
‘O, it shall not be - it shall not be!’ 

She hastily got out of bed,, obtained a light, and partially dressed 
herself; and taking the key went at once to the door, which was close at 
hand, the cot possessing only one floor. Before turning the key in the 
lock she paused, her fingers still clutching it; and pressing her other hand 
to her forehead, she fell into agitating thought. 

A tattoo on the window, caused by the tree-droppings blowing against 
it, brought her indecision to a close. She turned the key, and opened the 
door. 

The darkness was intense, seeming to touch her pupils like a substance. 
She only now became aware how heavy the rainfall had been and was: the 
dripping of the eaves splashed like a fountain. She stood listening with 
parted lips, and holding the door in one hand, till her eyes growing 
accustomed to the obscurity she discerned the wild brandishing of their 
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arms by the adjoining trees. At last she cried loudly with an effort: ‘Giles! 
you must come in!’ 

There was no answer to her cry, and overpowered by her own temerity 
Grace retreated quickly, shut the door, and stood looking on the floor 
with flushed cheeks. Perhaps he was very well after all. But this mood 
was not for long. She again lifted the latch, and with far more 
determination than at first. 

‘Giles, Giles!’ she cried, with the full strength of her voice, and without 
any of the shamefacedness that had characterized her first cry. ‘O, come 
in - come in! Where are you? I have been wicked - I have thought too 
much of myself! Do you hear? I don’t want to keep you out any longer. 
I cannot bear that you should suffer so. I want you here! Gi-i-iles!’ 

A reply? It was a reply! Through the darkness and wind a feeble voice 
reached her, floating upon the weather as though a part of it. 

‘Here I am - all right! Don’t trouble about me.’ 

‘Don’t you want to come in? Are you not wet? Come to me, dearest! I 
don*t mind what they say or what they think of us any more" 

‘I am all right,’ he repeated. ‘It is not necessary for me to come. Good 
night! good night!’ ' 

Grace sighed, turned, and shut the door slowly. Could she have shocked 
him by her impulsive words? Perhaps, after all, she had perceived a 
change in him because she had not seen him for so long. Time sometimes 
did his ageing work in jerks, as she knew. Well, she had done all she 
could. He would not come in. She retired to rest again. 


* XLII ♦ 


The next morning Grace was at the window early. She felt determined 
to see him somehow that day, and prepared his breakfast early. Eight 
o’clock struck, and she then remembered that he had not come to arouse 
her by a knocking as usual, her own anxiety having caused her to stir. 

His breakfast was set in its place without. But he did not appear to take 
it; and she waited on. Nine o’clock arrived, and the breakfast was cold; 
and still there was no Giles. A thrush who had been repeating himself a 
good deal on an opposite bush for some time, came and took a morsel 
from the plate, bolted it, waited, looked around, and took another. At 
ten o’clock she drew in the tray and sat down to her own solitary meal. 
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He must have been called away on business early* the rain having cleared 
off. 

Yet she would have liked to assure herself, by thoroughly exploring the 
precincts of the hut, that he was nowhere in its vicinity; but as the day 
was comparatively fine the dread lest some stray passenger or woodman 
should encounter her in such a reconnoitre paralysed her wish. The 
solitude was further accentuated today by the stopping of the clock for 
want of winding, and the fall into the chimney-corner of flakes of soot 
loosened by the rains. At noon she heard a slight rustling outside the 
window, and found that it was caused by an eft which had crept out of 
the leaves to bask in the last sun-rays that would be worth having till the 
following May. 

She continually peeped out through the lattice, but could see little. In 
front lay the brown leaves of last year, and upon them some yellowish 
green ones of this season that had been prematurely blown down by the 
gale. Above stretched an old beech, with vast arm-pits, and great pocket- 
holes in its sides where branches had been removed in past times; a black 
slug was trying to climb it. Dead boughs were scattered about like 
ichthyosauri in a museum, and beyond them were perishing woodbine 
stems resembling old ropes. 

From the other window all she could see were more trees, in jackets of 
lichen and stockings of moss. At their roots were stemless yellow fungi 
like lemons and apricots, and tall fungi with more stem than stool. Next 
were more trees close together, wrestling for existence, their branches 
disfigured with wounds resulting from their mutual rubbings and blows. 
It was the struggle between these neighbours that she had heard in the 
night. Beneath them were the rotting stumps of those of the group that 
had been vanquished long ago, rising from their mossy setting like black 
teeth from green gums. Further on were other tufts of moss in islands 
divided by the shed leaves - variety upon variety, dark green and pale 
green; moss like little fir-trees, like plush, like malachite stars; like nothing 
on earth except moss. 

The strain upon Grace’s mind in various ways was so great on this the 
most desolate day she had passed there that she felt it would be well-nigh 
impossible to spend another in such circumstances. The evening came at 
last; the sun, when its chin was on the earth, found an opening through 
which to pierce the shade, and stretched irradiated gauzes across the damp 
atmosphere, making the wet trunks shine, and throwing splotches of 
such ruddiness on the leaves beneath the beech that, they were turned to 
gory hues. When night at last arrived, and with it the time for his return, 
she was nearly broken down with suspense. 

The simple evening meal, partly tea, partly supper, which Grace had 
prepared, stood waiting upon the hearth; and yet Giles did not come. It 
was now nearly twenty-four hours since she had seen him. As the room 
grew darker, and only the firelight broke against the gloom of the walls, 
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she was convinced that it would be beyond her staying power to pass the 
night without hearing from him or from somebody. Yet eight o’clock 
drew on, and his form at the window did not appear. 

The meal remained untasted. Suddenly rising from before the hearth 
of smouldering embers, where she had been crouching with her hands 
clasped over her knees, she crossed the room, unlocked the door, and 
listened. Every breath of wind had ceased with the decline of day, but the 
rain had resumed the steady dripping of the night before. Grace might 
have stood there five minutes when she fancied she heard that old sound, 
a cough, at no great distance; and it was presently repeated. If it were 
Winterbome’s he must be near her; why, then, had he not visited her? 

A horrid misgiving that he could not visit her took possession of Grace, 
and she looked up anxiously for the lantern, which was hanging above 
her head. To light it and go in the direction of the sound would be the 
obvious way to solve the dread problem; but the conditions made her 
hesitate, and in a moment a cold sweat pervaded her at further sounds 
from the same quarter. 

They were low muttcrings; at first like persons in conversation, but 
gradually resolving themselves into varieties of one voice. It was an 
endless monologue, like that we sometimes hear from inanimate nature 
in deep secret places where water flows, or where ivy leaves flap against 
stones; but by degrees she was convinced that the voice was Winterbome’s. 
Yet who could be his listener, so mute, and so patient? for though he 
argued rapidly and persistently nobody replied. 

A dreadful enlightenment spread through the mind of Grace. ‘O,’ she 
cried in her anguish as she hastily prepared herself to go out; ‘how 
selfishly correct I am always - too, too correct! Can it be that cruel 
propriety is killing the dearest heart that ever woman clasped to her own!* 

While speaking thus to herself she had lit the lantern, and hastening out 
without further thought took the direction whence the mutterings had 
proceeded. The course was marked by a little path, which ended at a 
distance of about forty yards in a small erection of hurdles, not much 
larger than a shock of com, such as were frequent in the woods and 
copses when the cutting season was going on. It was too slight even to be 
called a hovel, and was not high enough to stand upright in; appearing, in 
short, to be erected for the temporary shelter of fuel. The side towards 
Grace was open, and turning the light upon the interior she beheld what 
her prescient fear had pictured in snatches all the way thither. 

Upon the hay within her lover lay, in his clothes, just as she had seen 
him during the whole of her suy here except that his hat was off, and his 
hair matted and wild. 

Both his clothes and the hay were saturated with rain. His arms were 
flung over his head; his face was flushed to an unnatural crimson. His eyes 
had a burning brightness, and, though they met her own, she perceived 
that he did not recognize her. 
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‘O, my Giles,* she cried, ‘what have I done to you!* 

But she stopped no longer even to reproach herself. She saw that the 
first thing to be thought of was to get him indoors. 

How Grace performed that labour she never could have exactly 
explained. But by dint of clasping her arms around him, rearing him into 
a sitting posture and straining her strength to the uttermost, she put him 
on one of the hurdles that was loose alongside, and taking the end of it in 
both her hands, dragged him along the path to the entrance of the hut, 
and, after a pause for breath, in at the doorway. 

It was somewhat singular that Giles in his semiconscious state 
acquiesced unresistingly in all that she did. But he never for a moment 
recognized her, continuing his rapid conversation to himself and seeming 
to look upon her as some angel or other supernatural creature of the 
visionary world in which he was mentally living. The undertaking 
occupied her more than ten minutes; but by that time, to her great 
thankfulness, he was in the hut lying in her bed, his damp clothing 
removed. 

Then the unhappy Grace regarded him by the light of the candle. There 
was something in his look which agonized her, in the rush of his 
thoughts, accelerating their speed from minute to minute. His soul 
seemed to be passing through the universe of ideas like a comet; erratic, 
inapprehensible, untraceable. 

Grace’s distraction was almost as great as his. In a few moments she 
firmly believed he was dying. Unable to withstand her impulse she knelt 
down beside him, kissed his hands, and his face, and his hair, moaning 
in a low voice: ‘How could I! How could 11* 

Her timid morality had, indeed, underrated his chivalry till now, 
though she knew him so well. The purity of his nature, his freedom 
from the grosser passions, his scrupulous delicacy, had never been fully 
understood by Grace till this strange self-sacrifice in lonely juxtapositon 
to her own person was revealed. The perception of it added something 
that was little short of reverence to the deep affection for him of a 
woman who, herself, had more of Artemis than of Aphrodite in her 
constitution. 

All that a tender nurse could do Grace did; and the power to express 
her solicitude in action, unconscious though the sufferer was, brought her 
mournful satisfaction. She bathed his hot head, clasped his twitching 
hands, moistened his lips, cooled his fiery eyelids, sponged his heated 
skin, and administered whatever she could find in the house that the 
imagination could conceive as likely to be in any way alleviating. That 
she might have been the cause, or partially the cause, of all this, interfused 
misery with her sorrow. 

Six months before this date a scene, almost similar in its mechanical 
parts, had been enaaed at Hintock House. It was between a pair of 
persons most intimately connected in their lives with these. Outwardly 
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like as it had been, it was yet infinite in spiritual difference; though a 
womaffs devotion had been common to both. 

Grace rose from her attitude of affection and, bracing her energies, saw 
that something practical must immediately be done. Much as she would 
have liked, in the emotion of the moment, to keep him entirely to herself, 
medical assistance was necessary whilst there remained a possibility of 
preserving him alive. Such assistance was fatal to her own concealment; 
but even had the chance of benefiting him been less than it was she would 
have run the hazard for his sake. The question was, where should she get 
a medical man, competent and near? 

There was one such man, and only one, within accessible distance: a 
man who, if it were possible to save Winterbome’s life, had the brain 
most likely to do it. If human pressure could bring him that man ought 
to be brought to the sick Giles’s side. Though completely stultifying her 
flight the attempt should be made. 

Yet she dreaded to leave her patient, and the minutes raced past, and 
still she postponed her departure. At last, when it was after eleven o’clock, 
Winterborne fell into a fitful sleep, and it seemed to afford her an 
opportunity. 

She hastily made him as comfortable as she could, put on her things, 
cut a new candle from the bunch hanging in the cupboard, and having set 
it up, and placed it so that the light did not fall upon his eyes, she closed 
the door and started, there being now no rain. 

The spirit of Winterborne seemed to keep her company and banish all 
sense of darkness from her mind. The rains had imparted a phosphor* 
escence to the pieces of touchwood and rotting leaves that lay about her 
path, which, as scattered by her feet, spread abroad like luminous milk. 
She would not run the hazard of losing her way by plunging into any 
short, unfrequented track through the woodland, but followed a more 
open course round by the highway. She went along with great speed, 
animated by a devoted purpose which had much about it that was stoical; 
and it was with scarcely any faltering of spirit that, after an hour’s 
progress, she saw High-Stoy Hill, and drew onwards towards that same 
Hintock and that same house out of which she had fled a few days before 
in irresistible alarm. But that had happened which, above all other things 
of chance and change, coUld make her deliberately frustrate her plan of 
flight, and sink all regard of personal consequences. 

One speciality of Fitzpiers was respected by Grace as much as ever: his 
professional skill. In this she was right. Had his persistence equalled his 
insight instead of being the spasmodic and fitful thing it was, fame and 
fortune need never have remained a wish with him. His freedom from 
conventional errors and crusted prejudices had indeed been such as to 
retard rather than accelerate his advance in Hintock and its neighbour¬ 
hood, where people could not believe that Nature herself effected cures, 
and diat the doctor’s business was only to smooth the way. 
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It was past midnight when Grace arrived of^osite her father’s house, 
now again temporarily occupied by her husband, unless he had already 
gone away. Ever since her emergence from the denser plantations about 
Winterbome s residence a pervasive lightness had hung in the damp 
autumn sky in spite of the vault of cloud, signifying that a moon of some 
age was shining above its arch. The two white gates were distinct, and 
the white balls on the pillars: and the puddles and damp ruts left by the 
recent rain had a cold corpse-eyed luminousness. She entered by the lower 
gate and crossed the quadrangle to the wing wherein the apartments that 
had been hers since her marriage were situate, till she stood under a 
window, which, if her husband were in the house, gave light to his bed¬ 
chamber. 

She faltered, and paused with her hand on her heart, in spite of herself. 
Could she call to her presence the very cause of all her foregoing troubles? 
Alas! ~ old Jones was many miles off; Giles was possibly dying - what else 
could she do? 

It was in a perspiration, wrought even more by consciousness than by 
exercise, that she picked up some gravel, threw it at the panes, and waited 
to see the result. The night-bell which had been fixed when Fitzpiers first 
took up his residence there still remained; but as it had fallen into disuse 
with the collapse of his practice, and his elopement, she did not venture 
to pull it now. 

Whoever slept in the room had heard her signal, slight as it was. In half 
a minute the window was opened, and a voice said ‘Yes?’ inquiringly. 
Grace recognized her husband in the speaker at once. Her effort was now 
to disguise her own accents. 

‘Doctor,’ she said, in as unusual a tone as she could command, ‘a man 
is dangerously ill in One-Chimney Hut, by Delborough, and you must 
go to him at once - in all mercy!’ 

‘I will, readily.’ 

The alacrity, surprise, and even pleasure, expressed in his reply, amazed 
her for a moment. But, in truth, they denoted the sudden relief of a man 
who, having got back in a mood of contrition from erratic abandonment 
to doubtful joys, found the soothing routine of professional practice 
unexpectedly opening anew to him. The highest desire of his soul just 
now was for a respectable life of painstaking. If this, his first summons 
since his return, had been to attend upon a cat or dog, he would scarcely 
have refused it in the circumstances. 

‘Do you know the way?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, I think,’ said he. 

‘One-Chimney Hut - in King’s-Hintock Wood, by Delborough,’ she 
repeated. ‘And - immediately!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Fitzpiers. 

Grace remained no longer. She passed through the white gate without 
slamming it, and hastened on her way back. Her husband, then, had 
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rc-cntcrcd her father's house. How he had been able to effect a 
reconciliation with the old man, what were the terms of the treaty 
between them, she could not so much as conjecture. Some sort of truce 
must have been entered into, that was all she could say. But close as the 
question lay to her own life there was a more urgent one which banished 
it; and she traced her steps quickly along the meandering trackways. 

Meanwhile Fitzpiers was preparing to leave the house. The state of his 
mind, over and above his professional zeal, was peculiar. At Grace's first 
remark he had not recognized or suspected her presence; but as she went 
on he was awakened to the great resemblance of the speaker’s voice to his 
wife’s. He had taken in such good faith the statement of the household on 
his arrival, that she had gone on a visit for a time because she could not 
at once bring her mind to be reconciled to him, that he could not quite 
believe this neighbour to be she. It was one of the features of Fitzpiers*s 
repentant humour at this date that, on receiving the explanation of her 
absence, he had made no attempt to outrage her feelings by following 
her; though nobody had informed him how very shortly her departure 
had preceded his entry, and of all that might have been inferred from her 
precipitancy. 

Melbury, after much alarm and consideration, had decided not to 
follow her either. He sympathized with her flight, much as he deplored 
it; moreover, the tragic colour of the antecedent events that he had been 
a great means of creating checked his instinct to interfere. He prayed and 
trusted that she had got into no danger on her way (as he supposed) to 
Ivell, and thence to Exonbury, if that were the place she had gone to, 
forbearing all inquiry which the strangeness of her departure would have 
made natural. A few months before this time a performance by Grace of 
one-tenth the magnitude of this would have aroused him to unwonted 
investigation. 

It was in the same spirit that he had tacitly assented to Fitzpiers s 
domiciliation there. The two men had not met face to face, but Mrs 
Melbury had proposed herself as an intermediary who made the surgeon’s 
rc-entrance comparatively easy to him. Everything was provisional, and 
nobody asked questions. Fitzpiers had come in the performance of a plan 
of penitence which had originated in circumstances hereafter to be 
explained; his self-humiliation to the very bass-string was deliberate; and 
as soon as a voice reached him from the bedside of a dying man his desire 
was to set to work and do as much good as he could with the least 
possible fuss or show. He therefore refrained from calling up a stableman 
to get ready any horse or gig, and set out for One-Chimney Hut on foot 
as Grace had done. 
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She re-entered the hut, flung off her bonnet and cloak, and approached 
the sufferer. He had begun anew those terrible mutterings, and his hands 
were cold. As soon as she saw him there returned to her that agony of 
mind which the stimulus of her journey had thrown off for a time. 

Could he really be dying? She bathed him, kissed him, forgot all things 
but the fact that lying there before her was he who had loved her more 
than the mere lover would have loved; had immolated himself for her 
comfort, cared more for her self-respect than she had thought of caring. 
This mood continued till she heard quick, smart footsteps without; she 
knew whose footsteps they were. 

Grace sat on the inside of the bed against the wall, holding her lover s 
hand, so that when her husband entered the patient lay between herself 
and him. He stood transfixed at first, noticing Grace only. Slowly he 
dropped his glance and discerned who the prostrate man was. Strangely 
enough, though Grace s distaste for her husband s company had amounted 
almost to dread, and culminated in actual flight, at this moment her last 
and least feeling was personal. Sensitive femininity was eclipsed by 
devoted purpose; and that it was a husband who stood there was 
forgotten. The first look that possessed her face was relief; satisfaction at 
the presence of the physician obliterated the thought of the man, which 
only returned in the form of a subconsciousness that did not interfere 
with her words. 

‘Is he dying - is there any hope?’ she asked. 

‘Grace!’ said Fitzpiers in an indescribable whisper - more than invocat- 
ing - if not quite deprecatory. 

He was arrested by the spectacle, not so much in its intrinsic character 
- though that was striking enough to a man who called himself the 
husband of the sufferer’s friend and nurse - but in its character as the 
counterpart of one that had had its run many months before, in which he 
had figured as the patient, and the woman had been Felice Charmond. 

‘Is he in great danger -- can you save him?’ she asked again. 

Fitzpiers aroused himself, came a little nearer, and examined Winter- 
borne as he stood. His inspection was concluded in a mere glance. Before 
he spoke he looked at her contemplatively as to the effect of his coming 
words. 

‘He is dying,’ he said with dry precision. 

‘What?* said she. 

‘Nothing can be done by me or any other man. It will soon be over. 
The extremities are dead already.’ His eyes still remained fixed on her, 
the conclusion to which he had come seeming to end his interest, 
professional and otherwise, in Winterbome for ever. 
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‘But it cannot be! He was well a week ago.* 

‘Not well, I suspect. This seems like what we call a sequel, which has 
followed some previous disorder - possibly typhoid - it may have been 
months ago, or recently.’ 

‘Ah - he was ill last year - you are right. And he must have been ill 
when I came!* 

There was nothing more to do or say. She crouched down at the side 
of the bed, and Fitzpiers took a seat. Thus they remained in silence, and 
long as it lasted she never turned her eyes, or apparently her thoughts, at 
all to her husband. He occasionally murmured, with automatic authority, 
some slight direction for alleviating the pain of the dying man, which she 
mechanically obeyed, bending over him during the intervals in silent 
tears. 

Winterborne never recovered consciousness of what was passing; and 
that he was going became soon perceptible also to her. In less than an 
hour the delirium ceased; then there was an interval of somnolent 
painlessness and soft breathing, at the end of which Winterborne passed 
quietly away. 

Then Fitzpiers broke the silence. ‘Have you lived here long?’ he said. 

Grace was wild with sorrow - bitter with all that had befallen her ~ 
with the cruelties that had attacked her ~ with life - with Heaven. She 
answered at random. ‘Yes. By what right do you ask?’ 

‘Don’t think I claim any right,’ said Fitzpiers. ‘It is for you to do and 
say what you choose. I admit, quite as much as you feel, that I am a 
vagabond - a brute - not worthy to possess the smallest fragment of you. 
But here I am, and 1 have happened to take sufficient interest in you to 
make that inquiry.’ 

‘He is everything to me!’ said Grace, hardly heeding her husband, and 
laying her hand reverently on the dead man’s eyelids, where she kept it a 
long time, pressing down their lashes with gentle touches, as if she were 
stroking a little bird. 

He watched her awhile, and then glanced round the chamber, where 
his eyes fell upon a few dressing necessaries that she had brought. 

‘Grace - if I may call you so,’ he said, ‘I have been already humiliated 
almost to the depths. I have come back - since you refused to join me 
elsewhere - I have entered your father’s house - and borne all which that 
cost me without flinching, because I have felt I deserved humiliation. But 
is there yet a greater humiliation in store for me? You say you have been 
living here with him - that he was everything to you. Am I to draw from 
that the obvious, the extremest inference?’ 

Triumph at any price is sweet to men and women - especially the 
latter. It was her first and last opportunity of repaying him for the slights 
wMch she had borne at his hands so docilely. 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘the extremest inference’; and there was that in her 
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subtly compounded nature which made her feel a thrill of pride as she did 
so. 

Yet the moment after she had so mightily belied her conduct she half 
repented. Her husband had turned as white as the wall behind him. It 
seemed as if all that remained to him of hope and spirit had been 
abstracted at a stroke. Yet he did not move, and in his efforts at self- 
control closed his mouth together as a vice. His determination was fairly 
successful, though she saw how very much greater than she had expected 
her triumph had been. Presently he looked across at Winter borne. 

‘Would it startle you to hear,’ he said, as if he hardly had breath to utter 
words, ‘that she who was to me what he was to you is dead, also?* 

‘Dead - she dead?’ exclaimed Grace. 

‘Yes. Felice Charmond is where this young man is.’ 

‘Never!’ said Grace vehemently. 

He went on without heeding the insinuation: ‘And 1 came back to try 
to make it up with you; but -’ 

Fitzpiers rose and moved across the room to go away, looking 
downwards with the droop of a man whose hope was turned to apathy, 
if not despair. In going round the door his eye fell upon her once more. 
She was still bending over the body of Winterborne, her face close to his. 

‘Have you been kissing him during his illness?’ asked her husband. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Since his fevered state set in?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘On his lips?’ 

‘Yes, a hundred times!’ 

‘Then you will do well to take a few drops of this in water as soon as 
possible.’ 

He drew a small phial from his pocket, and returned to offer it to her. 

Grace shook her head. 

‘If you don’t do as I tell you, you may soon be like him.’ 

*I don’t care! I wish to die.’ 

‘I’ll put it here,* said Fitzpiers, placing the bottle on a ledge beside him. 
‘The sin of not having warned you will not be upon my head at any rate, 
amongst my other sins. I am now going, and I will send somebody to 
you. Your father does not know that you are here, so I suppose I shall be 
bound to tell him?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

Fitzpiers left the cot, and the stroke of his feet was soon immersed in 
the sil^ce that pervaded the spot. Grace remained kneeling and weeping, 
she hardly knew how long, and then she sat up, covered Giles’s fixed 
statuesque features, and went towards the door where her husband had 
stood. No sign of any other comer greeted her ear, the only perceptible 
sounds being the tiny cracklings of the dead leaves which, like a feather 
bed, had not yet done rising to their normal level where indented by the 
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pressure of her husband*s receding footsteps. It reminded her that she had 
been struck with the change in his aspect; the extremely intellectual look 
that had always been in his face was wrought to a finer phase by thinness, 
and a careworn dignity had been superaddcd. She returned to Winter- 
bome’s side, and during her meditations another tread drew near the 
door, entered the room and halted at the foot of the bed. 

‘What ~ Marty!’ said Grace. 

‘Yes. 1 have heard,’ said Marty, whose demeanour had lost all its 
girlishness under the stroke that seemed almost literally to have bruised 
her. 

‘He died for me!’ murmured Grace heavily. 

Marty did not fully comprehend and she answered, ‘He belongs to 
neither of us now, and your beauty is no more powerful with him than 
my plainness. I have come to help you, ma’am. He never cared for me, 
and he cared much for you; but he cares for us both alike now.’ 

‘O don’t, don’t, Marty!’ 

Marty said no more, but knelt over Winterbome from the other side. 

‘Did you meet my hus— Mr Fitzpiers?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then what brought you here?’ 

‘I come this way sometimes. I have got to go to the further side of the 
wood at this time o’ year, and am obliged to get there before four o’clock 
in the morning to begin heating the oven for the early baking. I have 
passed by here often at this time.’ 

Grace looked at her quickly. ‘Then did you know I was here?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Did you tell anybody?’ 

‘No. I knew you lived in the hut, that he had gi’ed it up to ’ee, and 
lodged out himself.’ 

‘Did you know where he lodged?’ 

‘No. That I couldn’t find out. Was it at Delborough?’ 

‘No. It was not there, Marty. Would it had been! It would have saved 
- saved To check her tears she turned, and seeing a book in the 
window-bench, took it up. ‘Look, Marty, this is a Psalter. He was not an 
outwardly religious man; but he was pure and perfect in his heart. Shall 
we read a psalm over him?’ 

‘O yes, we will; with all my heart!’ 

Grace opened the thin brown book, which poor Giles had kept at hand 
mainly for the convenience of whetting his penknife upon its leather 
covers. She began to read in that rich, devotiond voice peculiar to women 
on such occasions. When it was over Marty said, ‘I should like to pray for 
his soul.’ 

‘So should I,’ said her companion. ‘But we must not.’ 

‘Why? Nobody would know.’ 

Grace could not resist the argument, influenced as she was by the sense 
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of making amends for having neglected him in the body; and their tender 
voices united and filled the narrow room with supplicatory murmurs that 
a Calvinist might have countenanced. They had hardly ended when new 
and more numerous footfalls were audible; also persons in conversation, 
one of whom Grace recognized as her father. 

She rose and went to the outside of the hut, where there was only such 
light as beamed from the doorway. Melbury and Mrs Melbury were 
standing there. 

‘I don’t reproach you, Grace,’ said her father, with an estranged manner 
and in a voice not at all like his old voice. *What has come upon you and 
us through you giving up yourself to him is beyond reproach, beyond 
weeping and beyond wailing. Perhaps I drove you to it. But I am hurt; I 
am scourged; I am astonished! In the face of this there is nothing to be 
said.’ 

Without replying Grace turned and glided back to the chamber. 
‘Marty,’ she said quickly, ‘I cannot look my father in the face until he 
knows the true circumstances of my life here. Go and tell him ~ what you 
have told me - what you saw - that he gave up his house to me.’ 

She sat down, her face buried in her hands, and Marty went, and after 
a short absence returned. Then Grace rose, and going out, asked her 
father if he had talked to Marty. 

‘Yes,’ said Melbury. 

‘And you know all that has happened? I will let my husband think the 
utmost, but not you.’ 

‘I do. Forgive me, Grace, for suspecting ’ee of worse than rashness - I 
ought to know ’ee better. Are you coming with me to what was once 
your home?’ 

‘No. I stay here with him. Take no account of me any more.’ 

The tender, perplexing, agitating relations in which she had stood to 
Winterborne quite lately ~ brought about by Melbury’s own contrivance 
- could not fail to soften the natural anger of a parent at her more recent 
doings. ‘My daughter, things are bad,’ he rejoined. ‘But why do you 
persevere to make ’em worse? What good can you do to Giles by staying 
here with him? Mind, I ask no questions. I don’t inquire why you decided 
to come here, or anything as to what your course would have been if he 
had not died, though I know there’s no deliberate harm in ’ee. As for me, 
I have lost all claim upon you; and I make no complaint. But I do say that 
by coming back with me now you will show no less kindness to him, and 
escape any sound of shame.’ 

‘But I don’t wish to escape it.’ 

‘If you don’t on your own account, cannot you wish to on mine and 
hers? Nobody except our household knows that you have left home. Then 
why should you by a piece of perverseness bring down my hairs with 
sorrow to the grave?’ 

‘If it were not for my husband -* she began, moved by his words. ‘But 
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how can I meet him there? How can any woman who is not a mere man's 
creature live with him after what has taken place?' 

‘He would go away again rather than keep you out of my house.' 

‘How do you know that, father?' 

‘Wc met him on our way here, and he told us so,* said Mrs Melbury. 
‘He had said something like it before. He seems very much upset 
altogether.' 

‘He declared to her when he came to our house that he would wait for 
time and devotion to bring about his forgiveness,' said Melbury. ‘That 
was it, wasn’t it, Lucy?’ 

‘Yes. That he would not intrude upon you, Grace, till you gave him 
absolute permission,’ Mrs Melbury added. 

This antecedent considerateness in Fitzpiers was as welcome to Grace 
as it was unexpected; and though she did not desire his presence, she was 
sorry that by her retaliatory fiction she had given him a dilEFerent reason 
for avoiding her. She made no further objections to accompanying her 
parents, taking them into the hut to ^ive Winterborne a last look, and 
gathering up the two or three things that belonged to her. While she was 
doing this the two women came who had been called by Melbury, and at 
their heels poor Creedle. 

‘Forgive me, but I can’t rule my mourning nohow as a man should, Mr 
Melbury,’ he said. ‘1 ha’nt seen him since Thursday se’night, and have 
wondered for days and days where he’s been keeping. There was I 
expecting him to come and tell me to wash out the cider-barrels against 
the making, and here was he . . . Well, I’ve knowed him from table-high; 
1 knowed his father ~ used to bide about upon two sticks in the sun afore 
he died! - and now I’ve seen the end of the family, which we can ill afford 
to lose, wi’ such a scanty lot of good folk in Hintock as we’ve got. And 
now Robert Creedle will be nailed up in parish boards 'a b’lieve; and 
nobody will glutch down a sigh for he!’ 

They started for home, Marty and Creedle remaining behind. For a 
time Grace and her father walked side by side without speaking. It was 
just in the blue of the dawn, and the chilling tone of the sky was reflected 
in her cold, wet face. The whole wood seemed to be a house of death, 
pervaded by loss to its uttermost length and breadth. Winterborne was 
gone, and the copses seemed to show the want of him; those young trees, 
so many of which he had planted, and of which he had spoken so truly 
when he said that he should fall before they fell, were at that very moment 
sending out their roots in the direction that he had given them with his 
subtle hand. 

‘One thing made it tolerable to us that your husband should come back 
to the house,’ said Melbury at last. ‘The death of Mrs Charmond.’ 

*Ah, yes,’ said Grace, arousing slightly to the recollection; ‘he told me 
so.' 

‘Did he tell you how she died? It was no such death as Giles’s. She was 
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shot - by a disappointed lover. It occurred in Germany. The unfortunate 
man shot himself afterwards. He was that South Carolina gentleman of 
very passionate nature, who used to haunt this place to force her to favour 
him, and followed her about everywhere. So ends the brilliant Felice 
Charmond ~ once a good friend to me - but no friend to you.’ 

‘I can forgive her,’ said Grace absently. ‘Did Edred tell you this?’ 

‘No; but he put a London newspaper, giving an account of it, on the 
hall-table, folded in such a way that we should sec it. It will be in the 
Sherton paper this week, no doubt. To make the event even more solemn 
still to him he had just before had sharp words with her, and left her. He 
told Lucy this, as nothing about him appears in the newspaper. And the 
cause of the quarrel was, of all people, she we’ve left behind us.’ 

‘Do you mean Marty?* Grace spoke the words but perfunctorily. For, 
pertinent and pointed as Melbury’s story was, she had no care for it now, 

‘Yes. Marty South.* Melbury persisted in his narrative to divert her 
from her present grief if possible. ‘Before he went away she wrote him a 
letter, which he kept in his pocket a long while before reading. He 
chanced to pull it out in Mrs Charmond’s presence, and read it out loud. 
It contained something which teased her very much, and that led to the 
rupture. She was following him to make it up when she met with her 
terrible death.* 

Melbury did not know enough to give the gist of the incident, which 
was that Marty South’s letter had been concerning a certain personal 
adornment common to herself and Mrs Charmond. Her bullet reached 
its billet at last. The scene between Fitzpiers and Felice had been sharp, as 
only a scene can be which arises out of the mortification of one woman 
by another in the presence of a lover. True, Marty had not effected it by 
word of mouth; the charge about the locks of hair was made simply by 
Fitzpiers reading her letter to him aloud to Felice in the playfully ironical 
tones of one who had become a little weary of his situation, and was 
finding his friend, in the phrase of George Herbert, a ‘flat delight*. He 
had stroked those false tresses with his hand many a time without 
knowing them to be transplanted, and it was impossible when the 
discovery was so abruptly made to avoid being finely satirical, despite his 
generous disposition. 

That was how it had begun, and tragedy had been its end. On his 
abrupt departure she had followed him to the station, but the train was 
gone; and in travelling to Homburg in search of him she had met his 
rival, whose reproaches led to an altercation, and the death of both. Of 
that precipitate scene of passion and crime Fitzpiers had known nothing 
till he saw an account of it in the papers, where, fortunately for himself, 
no mention was made of his prior acquaintance with the unhappy lady; 
nor was there any allusion to him in the subsequent inquiry, the double 
death being attributed to some gambling losses, though in point of fact 
neither one of them had visited the tables. 
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Melbury and his daughter drew near their house, having seen but one 
living thing on their way, a squirrel, which did not run up its tree, but, 
dropping the sweet chestnut which it carried, cried chut-chut-chut and 
stamped with its hind-legs on the ground. When the roofs and chimneys 
of the homestead began to emerge from the screen of boughs Grace 
started, and checked herself in her abstracted advance. 

‘You clearly understand,* she said to her step-mother, some of her old 
misgiving returning, ‘that I am coming back only on condition of his 
leaving as he promised? Will you let him know this, that there may be no 
mistake?’ 

Mrs Melbury, who had had some long private talks with Fitzpiers, 
assured Grace that she need have no doubts on that point, and that he 
would probably be gone by the evening. Grace then entered with them 
into Melbury’s wing of the house, and sat down listlessly in the parlour 
while her stepmother went to Fitzpiers. 

The prompt obedience to her wishes which the doctor showed did 
honour to him, if anything could. Before Mrs Melbury had returned to 
the room Grace, who was sitting on the parlour window-bench, saw her 
husband go from the door under the increasing light of morning, with a 
bag in his hand. While passing through the gate he turned his head. The 
firelight of the room she sat in threw her figure into dark relief against 
the window as she looked through the panes, and he must have seen her 
distinctly. In a moment he went on, the gate fell to, and he disappeared. 
At the hut she had declared that another had usurped his rights; now she 
had banished him. 


♦ XLIV ♦ 


Fitzpiers had hardly been gone an hour when Grace began to sicken. 
The next day she kept her room. Old Jones was called in: he murmured 
some statements in which the words ‘feverish symptoms’ occurred. Grace 
heard them, and guessed the means by which she had brought this 
visitation upon herself. 

One day while she lay there with her head throbbing, wondering if she 
were really going to join him who had gone before, Grammer Oliver 
came to her bedside. ‘I don’t know whe’r this is meant for you to take. 
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ma’am,’ she said. ‘But 1 have found it on the table. It was left by Marty, 
I think, when she came this morning.’ 

Grace turned her hot eyes upon what Grammcr held up. It was the 
phial left at the hut by her husband when he had begged her to take some 
drops of its contents, if she wished to preserve herself from falling a 
victim to the malady which had pulled down Winterbome. She examined 
it as well as she could. The liquid was of a brownish hue, and bore a label 
with an inscription in Italian. He had probably got it in his wanderings 
abroad. She knew but little Italian, but could understand that the cordial 
was a febrifuge of some sort. Her father, her mother, and all the household 
were anxious for her recovery, and she resolved to obey her husband’s 
directions. Whatever the risk, if any, she was prepared to run it. A glass 
of water was brought, and the drops dropped in. 

The effect, though not miraculous, was remarkable. In less than an 
hour she felt calmer, cooler, better able to reflect, less inclined to fret and 
chafe and wear herself away. She took a few drops more. From that time 
the fever retreated, and went out like a damped conflagration. 

‘How clever he is!* she said regretfully. ‘Why could he not have had 
more principle, so as to turn his great talents to good account! Perhaps he 
has saved my useless life. But he doesn’t know it, and doesn’t care 
whether he has saved it or not; and on that account will never be told by 
me. Probably he only gave it to me in the arrogance of his skill, to show 
the greatness of his resources beside mine, as Elijah drew down fire from 
Heaven!’ 

As soon as she had quite recovered from this foiled attack upon her life 
Grace went to Marty South’s cottage. The current of her being had again 
set towards the lost Giles Winterbome. 

‘Marty,’ she said, ‘we both loved him. We will go to his grave to¬ 
gether.’ 

The church stood somewhat outside the village, and could be reached 
without passing through the street. In the dusk of the late September day 
they went thither by secret ways, walking mostly in silence side by side, 
each busied with her own thoughts. Grace had a trouble exceeding 
Marty’s, that haunting sense of having put out the light of his life by her 
own hasty doings. She had tried to persuade herself that he might have 
died of his illness, even if she had not taken possession of his house. 
Sometimes she succeeded in her attempt; sometimes she did not. 

They stood by the grave together, and though the sun had gone down 
they could get glimpses over the woodland for miles, and along the vale 
in which he had been accustomed to descend every year with his portable 
mill and press to make cider about this time. 

Perhaps Grace’s first grief, the discovery that if he had lived he could 
never have claimed her, had some power in softening this, the second. 
On Marty’s part there was the same consideration; never would she have 
been his. As no anticipation of gratified affection had been in existence 
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while he was with them there was none to be disappointed now that he 
had gone, 

Grace was abased when, by degrees, she found that she had never 
understood Giles as Marty had done. Marty South alone, of all the 
women in Hintock and the world, had approximated to Winterbome’s 
level of intelligent intercourse with Nature. In that respect she had formed 
his true complement in the other sex, had lived as his counterpart, had 
subjoined her thoughts to his as a corollary. 

The casual glimpses which the ordinary population bestowed upon that 
wondrous world of sap and leaves called the Hintock woods had been 
with these two, Giles and Marty, a clear gaze. They had been possessed 
of its finer mysteries as of commonplace knowledge; had been able to 
read its hieroglyphs as ordinary writing; to them the sights and sounds of 
night, winter, wind, storm, amid those dense boughs, which had to 
Grace a touch of the uncanny, and even of the supernatural, were simple 
occurrences whose origin, countenance and laws they foreknew. They 
had planted together, and together they had felled; together they had, 
with the run of the years, mentally collected those remoter signs and 
symbols which seen in few were of runic obscurity, but all together made 
an alphabet. From the light lashing of the twigs upon their faces when 
brushing through them in the dark either could pronounce upon the 
species of the tree whence they stretched; from the quality of the wind’s 
murmur through a bough either could in like manner name its sort afar 
off. They knew by a glance at a trunk if its heart were sound, or tainted 
with incipient decay; and by the state of its upper twigs the stratum that 
had been reached by its roots. The artifices of the seasons were seen by 
them from the conjuror’s own point of view, and not from that of the 
spectator. 

‘He ought to have married you, Marty, and nobody else in the world!’ 
said Grace with conviction, after thinking in the above strain. 

Marty shook her head, ‘In all our outdoor days and years together, 
ma’am,’ she replied, ‘the one thing he never spoke of to me was love; nor 
I to him.’ 

‘Yet you and he could speak in a tongue that nobody else knew - not 
even my father, though he came nearest knowing - the tongue of the 
trees and fruits and flowers themselves.’ 

She could indulge in mournful fancies like this to Marty; but the hard 
core to her grief- which Marty’s had not - remained. Had she been sure 
that Giles’s death resulted entirely from his exposure, it would have driven 
her well-nigh to insanity; but there was always the bare possibility that 
his exposure had only precipitated what was inevitable. She longed to 
bdieve that it had not done even this. 

There was only one man whose opinion on the circumstances she 
would be at all disposed to trust. Her husband was that man. Yet to ask 
him it would be necessary to detail die true conditions in which she and 
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Winterborne had lived during these three or four critical days that 
followed her flight; and in withdrawing her original defiant announcement 
on that point there seemed a weakness she did not care to show. She 
never doubted that Fitzpiers would believe her if she made a clean 
confession of the actual situation; but to volunteer the correction would 
seem like signalling for a truce, and that in her present frame of mind was 
what she did not feel the need of. 

It will probably not appear a surprising statement, after what has been 
already declared of Fitzpiers, that the man whom Grace s matrimonial 
fidelity could not keep faithful was stung into passionate throbs of interest 
concerning her by her avowal of the contrary. 

He declared to himself that he had never known her dangerously full 
compass if she were capable of such a reprisal; and, melancholy as it may 
be to admit the fact, his own humiliation and regret engendered a 
smouldering admiration of her. 

He passed a month or two of nervous misery at some midland town - 
the place to which he had retired - quite as much misery indeed as Grace, 
could she have known it, would not have been inclined to inflict upon any 
living creature, how much soever he might have wronged her. Then a 
sudden hope dawned upon him; he wondered if her affirmation were 
true. He asked himself whether it were not the act of an innocent woman 
whose pique had for the moment blinded her to the contingencies of such 
an announcement. His wide experience of the sex had taught him that, in 
many cases, women who ventured on hazardous phrases did so because 
they lacked an imagination gross enough to feel their full force. In this 
light Grace’s bold avowal might merely have denoted the desperation of 
one who was a child to the realities of faithlessness. 

Fitzpiers’s mental sufferings and suspense led him at last to take a 
melancholy journey to the neighbourhood of Little Hintock; and here he 
hovered for hours around the scene of the purest emotional experiences 
that he had ever known in his life. He walked about the woods that 
surrounded Melbury’s house, keeping out of sight like a criminal. It was 
a fine evening, and on his way homeward he passed near Marty South’s 
cottage. As usual she had lighted her candle without closing her shutters; 
he saw her within as he had seen her many times before. 

She was polishing tools, and though he had not wished to show himself 
he could not resist speaking to her through the half-open door. ‘What arc 
you doing that for, Marty?’ 

‘Because I want to clean them. They are not mine.’ He could see indeed 
that they were not hers, for one was a spade, large and heavy, and another 
was a bill-hook which she could only have used with both hands. The 
spade, though not a new one, had been so completely burnished that it 
was bright as silver. 

Fitzpiers somehow divined that they were Giles Winterbornc’s, and he 
put the question to her. 
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She replied in the affirmative. *1 am going to keep ’em/ she said, ‘but 
I can’t get his apple-mill and press. I wish I could; it is going to be sold, 
they say.* 

‘Then I will buy it for you,’ said Fitzpiers. ‘That will be making you 
a return for a kindness you did me.’ His glance fell upon the girl’s rare- 
coloured hair, which had grown again. ‘O Marty, those locks of yours 
- and that letter! . . . But it was a kindness to send it, nevertheless,’ he 
added musingly. 

After this there was confidence between them - such confidence as 
there had never been before. Marty was shy, indeed, of speaking about 
the letter and her motives in writing it; but she thanked him warmly for 
his promise of the cider-press. She would travel with it in the autumn 
season as poor Giles had done, she said. She would be quite strong enough 
with old Creedle as an assistant. 

‘Ah! - there was one nearer to him than you,’ said Fitzpiers, referring 
to Grace. ‘One who lived where he lived, and was with him when he 
died.’ 

Then Marty, suspecting that he did not know the true circumstances, 
from the fact that Mrs Fitzpiers and himself were living apart, told him 
of Giles’s generosity to Grace in giving up his house to her at the risk, and 
possibly the sacrifice, of his own life. When the surgeon heard it he almost 
envied Giles his chivalrous character. He expressed a wish to Marty that 
his visit to her should be kept secret, and went home thoughtful, feeling 
that in more than one sense his journey to Hintock had not been in vain. 

He would have given much to win Grace’s forgiveness then. But 
whatever he dared hope for in that kind from the future there was nothing 
to be done yet, while Giles Winterborne’s memory was green. To wait 
was imperative. A little time might melt her frozen thoughts, and lead 
her to look on him with toleration, if not with love. 


♦ XLV ♦ 


Weeks and months of mourning for Winterborne had been passed by 
Grace in the soothing monotony of the memorial act to which she and 
Marty had devoted themselves. Twice a week the pair went in the dusk 
to Hintock Churchyard, and, like the two mourners in Cymbeline, 
sweetened his sad grave with their flowers and their tears. 
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Nothing ever had brought home to her with such force as this death 
how little acquirements and culture weigh beside sterling personal 
character. While her simple sorrow for his loss took a softer edge with the 
lapse of the autumn and winter seasons, her self-reproach at having had 
a possible hand in causing it knew slight abatement. 

Little occurred at Hintock during these months of the fall and decay of 
the leaf. Discussion of the almost contemporaneous death of Mrs 
Charmond abroad had waxed and waned. There was a rumour that her 
death had resulted less from the shot than from the effect of fright upon 
her personal condition at the time; but this was never verified. Fitzpiers 
had had a fortunate escape from being dragged into the inquiry which 
followed the catastrophe, through the accident of having parted from his 
mistress just before it, under the influence of Marty South’s letter - the 
tiny instrument of a cause deep in nature. 

Her body was not brought home. It seemed to accord well with the 
fitful fever of that impassioned woman’s life that she should not have 
found an English grave. She had enjoyed but a life-interest in the estate, 
which after her death passed to a relative of her husband’s ~ one who 
knew not Felice, one whose purpose seemed to be to blot out every 
vestige of her. 

On a certain day in February ~ the cheerful day of St Valentine ~ a letter 
reached Mrs Fitzpiers, which had been mentally promised her for that 
particular day a long time before. 

Her husband announced that he was living at some midland town, 
where he had obtained a temporary practice as assistant to a local medical 
man, whose curative principles were all wrong, though he dared not set 
them right. He had thought fit to communicate with her on that day of 
tender traditions to inquire if, in the event of his obtaining a substantial 
practice that he had in view elsewhere, she could forget the past and bring 
herself to join him. 

There the practical part ended: he then went on: 

My last year of experience has added ten years to my age, dear Grace, and 
dearest wife that ever erring man undervalued. You may be absolutely indifferent 
to what I say, but let me say it; 1 have never loved any woman alive or dead as 1 
love, respect, and honour you at this present moment. What you told me in the 
pride and haughtiness of your heart I never believed [this, by the way, was not 
strictly true); but even if I had believed it, it could never have estranged me from 
you. Is there any use in telling you ~ no, there is not - that I dream of your fresh 
lips more frequently than I say my prayers: that the old familiar rustle of your 
dress often returns upon my mind till it distracts me? If you could condescend 
even only to see me again you would be breathing life into a corpse. My pure, 
pure Grace, modest as a turtledove, how came I ever to possess you? For the sake 
of bemg present in your mind on this lover’s day, I think I would almost rather 
have you hate me a little than not think of me at all. You may call my fancies 
whimsical; but remember, sweet, lost one, that ‘nature is fine in love, and where 
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'tis fine it sends some instance of itself*. - I will not intrude upon you further 
now. Make me a little bit happy by sending back one line to say that you will 
consent, at any rate, to a short interview. I will meet you and leave you as a mere 
acquaintance, if you will only afford me this slight means of making a few 
explanations, and of putting my position before you. Believe me. in spite of all 
you may do or feel, your lover always (once your husband), e.f. 

It was, oddly enough, the first occasion, or nearly the first, on which 
Grace had ever received a love-letter from him, his courtship having 
taken place under conditions which rendered letter-writing unnecessary. 
Its perusal, therefore, had a certain novelty for her. She thought that, 
upon the whole, he wrote love-letters very well. But the chief rational 
interest of the letter to the reflective Grace lay in the chance that such 
a meeting as he proposed would afford her of setting her doubts at rest 
one way or the other on her actual share in Winterbornc’s death. The 
relief of consulting a skilled mind, the one professional man who had 
seen Giles at that time, would be immense. As for that statement that 
she had uttered in her disdainful grief, which at the time she had 
regarded as her triumph, she was quite prepared to admit to him that 
his belief was the true one; for in wronging herself as she did when 
she made it she had done what to her was a far more serious thing, 
wronged Winterborne’s memory. 

Without consulting her father, or anyone in the house or out of it, 
Grace replied to the letter. She agreed to meet Fitzpiers on two conditions, 
of which the first was that the place of meeting should be the top of High- 
Stoy Hill, the second that he would not object to Marty South accom¬ 
panying her. 

Whatever art, much or little, there may have been in Fitzpiers*s so- 
called valentine to his wife, he felt a delight as of the bursting of spring 
when her brief reply came. It was one of the few pleasures that he had 
experienced of late years at all resembling those of his early youth. He 
promptly replied that he accepted the conditions, and named the day and 
hour at which he would be on the spot she mentioned. 

A few minutes before three on the appointed day found him climbing 
the well-known hill, which had been the axis of so many critical 
movements in their lives during his residence at Hintock. 

The sight of each homely and well-remembered object swelled the 
regret that seldom left him now. Whatever paths might lie open to his 
future the soothing shades of Hintock were forbidden him for ever as a 
permanent dwelling-place. 

He longed for the society of Grace. But to lay offerings on her slighted 
altar was his first aim, and until her propitiation was complete he would 
constrain her in no way to return to him. The least reparation that he 
could make, in a case where he would gladly have made much, would be 
to let her feel herself absolutely free to choose between living with him 
and without him. 
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Moreover, a subtlist in emotions, he cultivated as under glasses strange 
and mournful pleasures that he would not willingly let die just at present. 
To show any forwardness in suggesting a modus viuendi to Grace would 
be to put an end to these exotics. To be the vassal of her sweet will for a 
time - he demanded no more, and found solace in the contemplation of 
the soft miseries she caused him. 

Approaching the hill with a mind strung to these notions Fitzpiers 
discerned a gay procession of people coming down the way, and was not 
long in perceiving it to be a wedding-party. Though the wind was keen 
the women were in light attire, and the flowered waistcoats of the men 
had a pleasing vividness of pattern. Each of the gentler ones clung to the 
arm of her partner so tightly as to have with him one step, rise, swing, 
gait, almost one centre of gravity. In the buxom bride Fitzpiers recognized 
no other than Suke Damson, who in her light gown looked a giantess; 
the small husband beside her he saw to be Tim Tangs. 

Fitzpiers could not escape, for they had seen him; though of all the 
beauties of the world whom he did not wish to meet Suke was the chief. 
But he put the best face on the matter that he could and came on, the 
approaching company evidently discussing him and his separation from 
Mrs Fitzpiers. As the couples closed upon him he expressed his congratu¬ 
lations. 

‘We be just walking round the parishes to show ourselves a bit,’ said 
Tim. ‘First we het across to Great Hintock, then back to here, and from 
here we go to Revellers Inn and Marshwood, and then round by the 
cross-roads home. Home, says I, but it won’t be that long. We be off in 
a couple of months.’ 

‘Indeed. Where to?’ 

Tim informed him that they were going to New Zealand. Not but that 
he would have been contented with Hintock, but his wife was ambitious 
and wanted to leave; so he had given way. 

‘Then good-bye,’ said Fitzpiers; ‘I may not sec you again.’ He shook 
hands with Tim and turned to the bride. ‘Good-bye, Suke,’ he said, 
taking her hand also. ‘I wish you and your husband prosperity in the 
country you have chosen.’ With this he left them, and hastened on to his 
appointment. 

The wedding-party re-formed and resumed march likewise. But in 
restoring his arm to Suke, Tim noticed that her full and blooming 
countenance had undergone a change. ‘Hullo! me dear ~ what’s the 
matter?’ said Tim. 

‘Nothing to speak 0 ’,’ said she. But to give the lie to her assertion she 
was seized with lachrymose twitches, that soon produced a dribbling 
face. 

‘How - what the devil’s this about?’ exclaimed the bridegroom. 

‘She’s a little wee bit overcome, poor dear!’ said the first bridesmaid, 
unfolding her handkerchief and wiping Suke’s eyes. 
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i never did like parting from people!* said Sake as soon as she could 
speak. 

‘Why him in particular?’ 

‘Well - he’s such a clever doctor, that ’tis a thousand pities we shan’t see 
him any more! There’ll be no such clever doctor as he in New Zealand, 
if I should be wanting one in a few months, and the thought o’t got the 
better of my feelings!’ 

They walked on, but Tim’s face had grown rigid and pale, for he 
recalled slight circumstances disregarded at the time of their occurrence. 
The former boisterous laughter of the wedding-party at the groomsman’s 
jokes was heard rising between the hedges no more. 

By this time Fitzpiers had advanced on his way to the hill, where he 
saw two figures emerging from the bank on the right hand. These were 
the expected ones, Grace and Marty South, who had evidently come 
there by a short and secret path through the wood. Grace was muffled up 
in her winter dress, and he thought that she had never looked so seductive 
as at this moment, in the noontide, bright, but heatless sun, and the keen 
wind, and the purplish-grey masses of brushwood around. Fitzpiers 
continued to regard the nearing picture, till at length their glances met 
for a moment, when she demurely sent off hers at a tangent and gave him 
the benefit of her three-quarter face, while with courteous completeness 
of conduct he lifted his hat in a large arc. Marty dropped behind; and 
when Fitzpiers held out his hand Grace touched it with her fingers. 

‘I have agreed to be here mostly because I wanted to ask you something 
important,’ said Mrs Fitzpiers, her-intonation modulating in a direction 
that she had not quite wished it to take. 

‘I am most attentive,* said her husband. ‘Shall we take to the trees for 
privacy?’ 

Grace demurred, and Fitzpiers gave in, and they kept outside by the 
gate. 

At any rate, she would take his arm? This also was gravely negatived, 
the refusal being audible to Marty. 

‘Why not?’ he inquired. 

‘O, Mr Fitzpiers - how can you ask?’ 

‘Right, right,’ said he, his effusiveness shrivelled up. 

As they walked on she returned to her inquiry. ‘It is about a matter that 
may perhaps be unpleasant to you. But I think 1 need not consider that 
too carefully.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Fitzpiers heroically. 

She then took him back to the time of poor Winterbome’s death and 
related the precise circumstances amid which his fatal illness had come 
upon him, particularizing the dampness of the shelter to which he had 
betaken himself, his concealment from her of the hardships that he was 
undergoing, all that he had put up with, all that he had done for her in his 
scrupulous considerateness. The retrospect brought her to tears as she 
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asked him if he thought that the sin of having driven him to his death was 
upon her. 

Fitzpiers could hardly help showing his satisfaction at what her narrative 
indirectly revealed, the actual harmlessness of an escapade with her lover 
which had at first, by her own showing, looked so grave, and he did not 
care to inquire whether that harmlessness had been the result of aim or of 
accident. With regard to her question he declared that in his judgement 
no human being could answer it. He thought that upon the whole the 
balance of probabilities turned in her favour. Winterborne’s apparent 
strength, during the last months of his life, must have been delusive. It 
had often occurred that after a first attack of that insidious disease a 
person’s apparent recovery was a physiological mendacity. 

The relief which came to Grace lay almost as much in sharing her 
knowledge of the particulars with an intelligent mind as in the assurances 
Fitzpiers gave her. ‘Well, then, to put this case before you and obtain 
your professional opinion was chiefly why I consented to come here to¬ 
day,* said she, when he had reached the aforesaid conclusion. 

‘For no other reason at all?* he asked ruefully. 

‘It was nearly the whole.’ 

They stood and looked over a gate at twenty or thirty starlings feeding 
in the grass, and he started the talk again by saying in a low voice, ‘And 
yet I love you more than ever I loved you in my life.* 

Grace did not move her eyes from the birds, and folded her delicate lips 
as if to keep them in subjection. 

‘It is a different kind of love altogether,* said he. ‘Less passionate; more 
profound. It has nothing to do with the material conditions of the object 
at all; much to do with her character and goodness, as revealed by closer 
observation. “Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with 
dearer love.” ’ 

‘That’s out of Measure for Measure,' said she slily. 

‘O yes - I meant it as a citation,* blandly replied Fitzpiers. ‘Well then, 
why not give me a very little bit of your heart again?* 

The crash of a felled tree in the depths of the nearest wood recalled the 
past at that moment, and all the homely faithfulness of Winterborne. 
‘Don’t ask it! My heart is in the grave with Giles,’ she replied staunchly. 

‘Mine is with you - in no less deep a grave, I fear, according to that.* 

‘I am very sorry; but it cannot be helped.* 

‘How can you be sorry for me, when you wilfully keep open the grave?* 

‘O no ~ that’s not so,’ returned Grace quickly; and moved to go away 
from him. 

‘But dearest Grace!* said he. ‘You have condescended to come; and I 
thought from it that perhaps when I had passed through a long state of 
probation you would be generous. But if there can be no hope of our 
getting completely reconciled, treat me gently - wretch though I am.* 

‘I did not say you were a wretch, nor have I ever said so.’ 
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‘But you have such a contemptuous way of looking at me that I fear 
you think so.* 

Grace’s heart struggled between the wish not to be harsh and the fear 
that she might mislead him. ‘I cannot look contemptuous unless I feel 
contempt/ she said evasively, ‘and all I feel is lovelcssncss.’ 

‘I have been very bad I know/ he returned. ‘But unless you can really 
love me again, Grace, I would rather go away from you for ever. I don’t 
want you to receive me again for duty’s sake, or anything of that sort. If 
1 had not cared more for your affection and forgiveness than my own 
personal comfort I should never have come back here. I could have 
obtained a practice at a distance, and have lived my own life without 
coldness or reproach. But I have chosen to return to the one spot on earth 
where my name is tarnished ~ to enter the house of a man from whom I 
have had worse treatment than from any other man alive - all for you!’ 

This was undeniably true, and it had its weight with Grace, who began 
to look as if she thought she had been shockingly severe. 

‘Before you go,’ he continued, ‘I want to know your pleasure about 
me: what you wish me to do, or not to do.’ 

‘You are independent of me, and it seems a mockery to ask that. Far be 
it from me to advise. But I will think it over. I rather need advice myself 
than stand in a position to give it.’ 

"You don’t need advice, wisest, dearest woman that ever lived. If you 
did . , 

‘Would you give it to me?’ 

‘Would you act upon what I gave?’ 

‘That’s not a fair inquiry,’ said she, smiling despite her gravity. ‘I don’t 
mind hearing it - what you do really think the most correct and proper 
course for me.’ 

‘It is so easy for me to say, and yet I dare not, for it would be provoking 
you to remonstrances.’ 

Knowing, of course, what the advice would be, she did not press him 
further, and was about to beckon Marty forward and leave him, when he 
interrupted her with, ‘O! one moment, dear Grace - you will meet me 
again?’ 

She eventually agreed to see him that day fortnight. Fitzpiers expostu¬ 
lated at the interval, but the half-alarmed earnestness with which she 
entreated him not to come sooner made him say hastily that he submitted 
to her will •- that he would regard her as a friend only, anxious for his 
reform and well-being, till such time as she might allow him to exceed 
that privilege. 

All this was to assure her; it was only too clear that he had not won her 
confidence yet. It amazed Fitzpiers, and overthrew all his deductions from 
previous experience, to find that this girl, though she had been married 
to him, could yet be so coy. Notwithstanding a certain fascination that 
it carried with it his reflections were sombre as he went homeward; he 
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saw how deep had been his offence to produce so great a wariness in a 
gentle and once unsuspicious soul. 

He was himself too fastidious to care to coerce her. To be an object of 
misgiving or dislike to a woman who shared his home was what he could 
not endure the thought of. Life as it stood was more tolerable. 

When he was gone Marty joined Mrs Fitzpiers. She would fain have 
consulted Marty on the question of Platonic relations with her former 
husband, as she preferred to regard him. But Marty showed no great 
interest in their affairs, so Grace said nothing. They came onward and 
saw Melbury standing at the scene of the felling which had been audible 
to them, when, telling Marty that she wished her meeting with Mr 
Fitzpiers to be kept private, she left the girl to join her father. At any rate 
she would consult him on the expediency of occasionally seeing her 
husband. 

Her father was cheerful, and walked by her side as he had done in 
earlier days. ‘I was thinking of you when you came up,’ he said. ‘I have 
considered that what has happened is for the best. Since your husband is 
gone away, and seems not to wish to trouble you, why, let him go, and 
drop out of your life. Many women are worse off. You can live here 
comfortably enough, and he can emigrate, or do what he likes for his 
good. I wouldn’t mind sending him the further sum of money he might 
naturally expect to come to him, so that you may not be bothered with 
him any more. He could hardly have gone on living here without 
speaking to me, or meeting me; and that would have been very unpleasant 
on both sides.’ 

These remarks checked her intentions. There was a sense of weakness 
in following them by saying that she had just met her husband by 
appointment. ‘Then you would advise me not to communicate with 
him?’ she observed. 

‘I shall never advise ’ee again. You are your own mistress - do as you 
like. But my opinion is that if you don’t live with him you had better live 
without him, and not go shilly-shallying and playing bo-peep. You sent 
him away; and now he’s gone. Very well; trouble him no more.’ 

Grace felt a guiltiness -• she hardly knew why - and made no confession. 
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The woods were uninteresting, and Grace stayed indoors a great deal. 
She became quite a student, reading more than she had done since her 
marriage. But her seclusion was always broken for the periodical visit to 
Winterborne s grave with Marty, which was kept up with pious strictness 
for the purpose of putting snowdrops, primroses, and other vernal flowers 
thereon as they came. 

One afternoon at sunset she was standing under the trees just at the 
back of her father’s garden which, like the rest of the Hintock inclosures, 
abutted into the wood. A slight footpath led along here, forming a secret 
way to either of the houses by getting through its boundary hedge. Grace 
was about to adopt this mode of entry when a figure approached along 
the path, and held up his hand to detain her. It was her husband. 

‘I am delighted,’ he said, coming up out of breath; and there seemed no 
reason to doubt his words. ‘I saw you some way off - I was afraid you 
would go in before I could reach you.’ 

‘It is a week before the time,’ said she reproachfully. ‘I said a fortnight 
from the last meeting.’ 

‘My dear, you don’t suppose I could wait a fortnight without trying to 
get a glimpse of you, even though you had declined to meet me! Would 
it make you angry to know that I have been along this path at dusk three 
or four times since our last meeting? Well, how are you?’ 

She did not refuse her hand, but when he showed a wish to retain it a 
moment longer than mere formality required she made it smaller, so that 
it slipped away from him, with again that same alarmed look which 
always followed his attempts in this direction. He saw that she was not 
yet out of the elusive mood; not yet to be treated presumingly; and he 
was correspondingly careful to tranquillize her. 

His assertion had seemed to impress her somewhat. ‘I had no idea you 
came so often,’ she said. ‘How far do you come from?’ 

‘From Sherton Abbas where I am temporarily staying. I always walk 
the distance here, for if I hire people will know that I come; and my 
success with you so far has not been great enough to justify such overtness. 
Now, my dear one - as I must call you - I put it to you: will you see me 
a little oftener as the spring advances?’ 

Grace lapsed into unwonted sedateness and avoiding the question, said: 
‘I wish you would concentrate on your profession, and give up those 
strange studies that used to distract you so much. I am sure you would get 
on.’ 

‘It is the very thing I am doing. I was going to ask you to burn - or, at 
least, get rid of-* all my philosophical literature. It is in the bookcases in 
your rooms. The fact is I never cared much for abstruse studies.’ 
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‘I am so glad to hear you say that. And those other books - those piles 
of old plays - what good arc they to a medical man?’ 

‘None whatever!’ he replied cheerfully. ‘Sell them at Sherton for what 
they will fetch.’ 

‘And those dreadful old French romances with their horrid spellings of 
“filz” and “ung” and “ilz” and “mary” and “ma foy”?’ 

‘You haven’t been reading them, Grace?’ 

‘O no I just looked into them, that was all.* 

‘Make a bonfire of’em directly you get home. I meant to do it myself. 

I can’t think what possessed me ever to collect them. I have only a few 
professional hand-books now, and am quite a practical man. I am in 
hopes of having some good news to tell you soon, and then do you think 
that you could - come to me again?’ 

‘I would rather you did not press me on that just now,’ she replied with 
some feeling. ‘You have said you mean to lead a new, useful, effectual 
life; but I should like to see you put it in practice for a little while before 
you address that query to me. Besides - I could not live with you!’ 

‘Why not?’ 

Grace was silent a few instants. ‘I go with Marty to Giles’s grave. I 
almost worship him. We swore we would show him that devotion. And 
I mean to keep it up.’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t mind that at all. I have no right to expect anything 
else, and I will not wish you to keep away. I liked the man as well as any 
I ever knew. In short, I would accompany you a part of the way to the 
grave, and smoke a cigar on the stile while I waited till you came back.’ 

‘Then you haven’t given up smoking?’ 

‘Well - ahem - no. I have thought of doing so, but 

His extreme complaisance had rather disconcerted Grace, and the 
question about smoking had been to effect a diversion. Presently she said 
firmly, and with a moisture in her eye that he could not see, as her mind 
returned to poor Giles’s ‘frustrate ghost’: ‘I don’t like you - to speak 
lightly on that subject, if you did speak lightly. To be frank with you - 
quite frank - I think of him as my betrothed lover still. I cannot help it. 
So that it would be wrong for me to join you.’ 

Fitzpiers was now uneasy. ‘You say your betrothed lover still,’ he 
rejoined. ‘When, then, were you betrothed to him, or engaged, as we 
common people say?’ 

‘When you were away.’ 

‘How could that be?’ 

Grace would have avoided this; but her natural candour led her on. ‘It 
was when I was under the impression that my marriage with you was 
about to be dissolved, and that he could then marry me. So I encouraged 
him to love me.’ 

Fitzpiers winced visibly; and yet, upon the whole, she was right in 
telling it. Indeed, his perception that she was right in her absolute 
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sincerity kept up his affectionate admiration for her under the pain of the 
rebuff. Time had been when the avowal that Grace had deliberately taken 
steps to replace him would have brought him no sorrow. But she so far 
dominated him now that he could not bear to hear her words, although 
the object of her high regard was no more. 

‘It is rough upon me that!* he said bitterly. *0, Grace -1 did not know 
you - tried to get rid of me! I suppose it is of no use, but I ask, cannot you 
hope to - find a little love in your heart for me again?’ 

‘If I could I would oblige you; but I fear I cannot!’ she replied, with 
illogical ruefulness. ‘And I don’t see why you should mind my having 
had one lover besides yourself in my life, when you have had so many.’ 

‘But I can tell you honestly that I love you better than all of them put 
together, and that’s what you will not tell me!’ 

‘I am sorry, but I fear I cannot,’ she said, sighing again. 

‘I wonder if you ever will?’ He looked musingly into her indistinct face 
as if he would read the future there. ‘Now have pity, and tell me: will you 
try?’ 

‘To love you again?’ 

‘Yes; if you can.’ 

‘I don’t know how to reply,’ she answered, her embarrassment proving 
her truth. ‘Will you promise to leave me quite free as to seeing you or not 
seeing you?’ 

‘Certainly. Have 1 given any ground for you to doubt my first promise 
in that respect?’ 

She was obliged to admit that he had not. 

‘Then I think you might get your heart out of that grave,’ said he with 
playful sadness. ‘It has been there a long time.’ 

She faintly shook her head, but said: ‘I’ll try to think of you more - if 
I can.’ 

With this Fitzpiers was compelled to be satisfied, and he asked her 
when she would meet him again. 

‘As we arranged - in a fortnight.’ 

‘If it must be a fortnight it must!’ 

‘This time at least. I’ll consider by the day I see you again if I can 
shorten the interval.’ 

‘Well, be that as it may, I shall come at least twice a week to look at 
your window.’ 

‘You must do as you like about that. Good night.’ 

‘Say “husband”.’ 

She seemed almost inclined to give him the word; but exclaiming, 
‘No, no; I cannot,’ slipped through the garden hedge and disappeared. 

Fitzpiers did not exaggerate when he told her that he should haunt the 
precincts of the dwelling. But his persistence in this course did not result 
in his seeing her much oftener than at the fortnightly interval which she 
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had herself marked out as proper. At these times, however, she punctually 
appeared, and as the spring wore on the meetings were kept up, though 
their character changed but little with the increase in their number. 

The small garden of the cottage occupied by the Tangs family - father, 
son, and now son s wife - aligned with the larger one of the timber-dealer 
at its upper end; and when young Tim, after leaving work at Melbury’s, 
stood at dusk in the little bower at the corner of his inclosure to smoke a 
pipe, he frequently observed the surgeon pass along the outside track 
before-mentioned. Fitzpiers always walked loiteringly, pensively, looking 
with a sharp eye into the gardens one after another as he proceeded; for 
Fitzpiers did not wish to leave the now absorbing spot too quickly after 
travelling so far to reach it; hoping always for a glimpse of her whom he 
passionately desired to take to his arms anew. 

Now Tim began to be struck with these loitering progresses along the 
garden boundaries in the gloaming, and wondered what they boded. It 
was naturally quite out of his power to divine the singular sentimental 
revival in Fitzpiers’s heart: the fineness of tissue which could take a deep, 
emotional - almost also an artistic - pleasure in being the yearning 
innamorato of a woman he once had deserted would have seemed an 
absurdity to the young sawyer. Mr and Mrs Fitzpiers were separated; 
therefore the question of affection as between them was settled. But his 
Suke had, since that meeting on their marriage day, repentantly admitted, 
to the urgency of his questioning, a good deal concerning her past 
levities. Putting all things together he could hardly avoid connecting 
Fitzpiers’s mysterious visits to this spot with Suke’s residence under his 
roof. But he made himself fairly easy; the vessel in which they were about 
to emigrate sailed that month; and then Suke would be out of Fitzpiers’s 
way for ever. 

The interval at last expired, and the eve of their departure arrived. 
They were pausing in the room of the cottage allotted to them by Tim’s 
father, after a busy day of preparation which left them weary. In a corner 
stood their boxes, crammed and corded, their large case for the hold 
having already been sent away. The firelight shone upon Suke’s plump 
face and form as she stood looking into it, and upon the face of Tim 
seated in a corner, and upon the walls of his father’s house, which he was 
beholding that night almost for the last time. 

Tim Tangs was not happy. This scheme of emigration was dividing 
him from his father - for old Tangs would on no account leave Hintock 
- and had it not been for Suke’s reputation and his own dignity Tim 
would at the last moment have abandoned the project. As he sat in the 
back part of the room he regarded her moodily, and the fire, and the 
boxes. One thing he had particularly noticed this evening - she was very 
restless, fitful in her actions, unable to remain seated, and in a marked 
degree depressed. 

‘Sorry that you be going, after all, Suke?’ he said. 
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She sighed involuntarily. ‘I don’t know but that I be,’ she answered. 
‘ ’Tis natural, isn’t it, when one is going away?’ 

‘But you wasn’t born here as ! was.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘There’s folk left behind that you’d fain have with ’ee, 1 reckon?’ 

‘Why do you think that?’ 

‘I’ve seen things, and I’ve heard things; and Suke, I say ’twill be a good 
move for me to get ’ee away. I don’t mind his leavings abroad, but I do 
mind ’em at home.’ 

Suke’s face was not changed from its aspect of listless indifference by 
the words. She answered nothing; and shortly after he went out for his 
customary pipe of tobacco at the top of the garden. 

The restlessness of Suke had indeed owed its presence to the gentleman 
of Tim’s suspicions, but in a different and ~ it must be added injustice to 
her - more innocent sense than he supposed, judging from former doings. 
She had accidentally discovered that Fitzpiers was in the habit of coming 
secretly once or twice a week to Hintock, and knew that this evening was 
a favourite one of the seven for his journey. As she was going next day to 
leave the country Suke thought there could be no great harm in giving 
way to a little sentimentality by obtaining a glimpse of him quite 
unknown to himself or to anybody, and thus taking a silent last farewell. 
Aware that Fitzpiers’s time for passing was at hand she thus betrayed her 
feeling. No sooner, therefore, had Tim left the room than she let herself 
noiselessly out of the house and hastened to the corner of the garden, 
whence she could witness the surgeon’s transit across the scene, if he had 
not already gone by. 

Her light cotton dress was visible to Tim lounging in the arbour of the 
opposite corner, though he was hidden from her. He saw her stealthily 
climb into the hedge, and so ensconce herself there that nobody could 
have the least doubt her purpose was to watch unseen for a passer-by. 

He went across to the spot and stood behind her. Suke started, having 
in her blundering way forgotten that he might be near. She at once 
descended from the hedge. 

‘So he’s coming tonight,’ said Tim laconically. ‘And we be always 
anxious to see our dears.’ 

‘He is coming tonight,’ she replied with defiance. ‘And we be anxious 
for our dears!’ 

‘Then will you step indoors, where your dear will soon jine ’ee? We’ve 
to monster by half past three tomorrow, and if we don’t get to bed by 
eight at latest our faces will be as long as clock-cases all day.’ 

She hesitated for a minute but ultimately obeyed, going slowly down 
the garden to the house, where he heard the door-latch click behind 
her. 

Tim was incensed beyond measure. His marriage had so far been a 
total failure, a source of bitter regret; and the only course for improving 
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his case, that of leaving the country, was a sorry, and possibly might not 
be a very effectual, one. Do what he would his domestic sky was likely to 
be overcast to the end of the day. Thus he brooded, and his resentment 
gathered force. He craved a means of striking one blow back at the cause 
of his cheerless plight while he was still on the scene of his discomfiture. 
For some minutes no method suggested itself, and then he had an idea. 

Coming to a sudden resolution he hastened along the garden, and 
entered the one attached to the next cottage, which had formerly been the 
dwelling of a gamekeeper. Tim descended the path to the back of the 
house, where only an old woman lived at present, and reaching the wall 
he stopped. Owing to the slope of the ground the roof-eaves of the linhay 
were here within touch, and he thrust his arm up under them, feeling 
about in the space on the top of the wall plate. 

‘Ah, I thought my memory didn’t deceive me!* he lipped silently. 

With some exertion he drew down a cobwebbed object curiously 
framed in iron, which clanked as he moved it. It was about three feet in 
length and half as wide. Tim contemplated it as well as he could in the 
dying light of day, and raked off the cobwebs with his hand. 

‘That will spoil his pretty shins for’n, I reckon!’ he said. 

It was a man-trap. 


♦ XLVII ♦ 


Were the inventors of automatic machines to be ranged according to the 
excellence of their devices for producing sound artistic torture, the creator 
of the man-trap would occupy a very respecublc, if not a very high, 
place. 

It should rather, however, be said, the inventor of the particular form 
of man-trap of which this found in the keeper’s outhouse was a specimen. 
For there were other shapes and other sizes, instruments which, if placed 
in a row beside one of the type disinterred by Tim, would have worn the 
subordinate aspect of the bears, wild boars, or wolves in a travelling 
menagerie as compared with the leading lion or tiger. In short, though 
many varieties had been in use during those centuries which we are 
accustomed to look back upon as the true and only period of merry 
England - in the rural districts more especially - and onward down to the 
third decade of the nineteenth century, this model had borne the palm, 
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and had been most usually followed when the orchards and estates 
required new ones. 

There had been the toothless variety used by the softer-hearted 
landlords - quite contemptible in their clemency. The jaws of these 
resembled the jaws of an old woman to whom time has left nothing but 
gums. There were also the intermediate or half-toothed sorts, probably 
devised by the middle-natured squires, or those under the influence of 
their wives: two inches of mercy, two inches of cruelty, two inches of 
mere nip, two inches of probe, and so on, through the whole extent of 
the jaws. There were also, as a class apart, the bruisers, which did not 
lacerate the flesh, but only crushed the bone. 

The sight of one of these gins, when set, produced a vivid 
impression that it was endowed with life. It exhibited the combined 
aspects of a shark, a crocodile, and a scorpion. Each tooth was in the 
form of a tapering spine two and a quarter inches long, which, when 
the jaws were closed, stood in alternation from this side and from that. 
When they were open the two halves formed a complete circle between 
two and three feet in diameter, the plate or treading-place in the midst 
being about a foot square, while from beneath extended in opposite 
directions the soul of the apparatus, the pair of springs, each one 
having been in its prime of a stiffness to render necessary a lever or the 
whole weight of the body when forcing it down, though rust had 
weakened it somewhat now. 

There were men at this time still living at Hintock who remembered 
when the gin and others like it were in use. Tim Tangs’s great-uncle 
had endured a night of six hours in this very trap, which lamed him 
for life. Once a keeper of Hintock woods set it on the track of a 
poacher, and afterwards coming back that way forgetful of what he 
had done walked into it himself. The wound brought on lockjaw, of 
which he died. This event occurred during the thirties, and by the year 
1840 the use of such implements was well-nigh discontinued in the 
neighbourhood. But being made entirely of iron they by no means 
disappeared, and in almost every village one could be found in some 
nook or corner as readily as this was found by Tim. It had indeed 
been a fearful amusement of Tim and other Hintock lads - especially 
those who had a dim sense of becoming renowned poachers when 
they reached their prime - to drag out this trap from its hiding, set it, 
and throw it with billets of wood, which were penetrated by the teeth 
to the depth of near an inch. 

As soon as he had examined the trap and found that the hinges and 
springs were fairly perfect, he shouldered it without more ado and 
returned with his burden to his own garden, passing on through the 
hedge to the path immediately outside the boundaiy. Here by the help of 
a stout stake he set the trap, and laid it carefully behind a bush while he 
went forward to reconnoitre. As has been stated, nobody passed this way 
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for days together sometimes; but there was just a possibility that some 
other pedestrian than the one in request might arrive, and it behoved Tim 
to be careful as to the identity of his victim. 

Going about a hundred yards along the rising ground to the right he 
reached a ridge whereon a large and thick holly grew. Beyond this for 
some distance the wood was more open, and the course which Fitzpiers 
must pursue to reach the point, if he came tonight, was visible a long way 
forward. 

For some time there was no sign of him or of anybody. Then there 
shaped itself a spot out of the dim mid-distance, between the masses of 
brushwood on each hand. It enlarged, and Tim could hear the brushing 
of feet over the tufts of sour grass. The airy gait revealed Fitzpiers even 
before his exact outline could be seen. 

Tim Tangs turned about and ran down the opposite side of the hill till 
he was again at the head of his own garden. It was the work of a few 
moments to drag out the man-trap very gently - that the plate might not 
be disturbed sufficiently to throw it - to a space between a pair of young 
oaks which, rooted in contiguity, grew apart upward, forming a V- 
shaped opening between; and, being backed up by bushes, left this as the 
only course for a foot-passenger. In it he laid the trap with the same 
gentleness of handling, locked the chain round one of the trees, and 
finally slid back the guard which was placed to keep the gin from 
accidentally catching the arms of him who set it, or, to use the local and 
better word, ‘toiled’ it. Having completed these arrangements Tim sprang 
through the adjoining hedge of his father’s garden, ran down the path, 
and softly entered the house. 

Obedient to his order Suke had gone to bed; and as soon as he had 
bolted the door Tim unlaced and kicked off his boots at the foot of the 
stairs and retired likewise, without lighting a candle. His object seemed 
to be to undress as soon as possible. Before, however, he had completed 
the operation a long cry resounded without - penetrating, but indescrib¬ 
able. 

‘What’s that?’ said Suke, starting up in bed. 

‘Sounds as if somebody had caught a hare in his gin. 

‘O no,’ said she. ‘It was not a hare, ’twas louder. Hark!’ 

‘Do ’ee get to sleep,’ said Tim. ‘How be you going to wake at half past 
three else?’ 

She lay down and was silent. Tim stealthily opened the window and 
listened. Above the low harmonies produced by the instrumentation of 
the various species of tree around the premises he could hear the twitching 
of a chain from the spot whereon he had set the man-trap. But further 
human sound there was none. 

Tim was puzzled. In the haste of his project he had not calculated upon 
a cry; but if one, why not more? He soon ceased to essay an answer, for 
Hintock was dead to him already. In half-a-dozen hours he would be out 
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of its precincts for life, on his way to the antipodes. He closed the window 
and lay down. 

The hour which had brought these movements of Tim to birth had 
been operating actively elsewhere. Awaiting in her father’s house the 
minute of her appointment with her husband, Grace Fitzpiers deliberated 
on many things. Should she inform her father before going out that the 
estrangement of herself and Edred was not so complete as he had imagined 
and deemed desirable for her happiness? If she did so she must in some 
measure become the apologist of her husband, and she was not prepared 
to go so far. 

As for him, he kept her in a mood of considerate gravity. He certainly 
had changed. He had at his worst times always been gentle in his manner 
towards her. Could it be that she might make of him a true and worthy 
husband yet? She had married him; there was no getting over that; and 
ought she any longer to keep him at a distance? His suave deference to her 
lightest whim on the question of his comings and goings, when as her 
lawful husband he might show a little insistence, was a trait in his 
character as unexpected as it was engaging. If she had been his empress, 
and he her thrall, he could not have exhibited a more sensitive care to 
avoid intruding upon her against her will. 

Impelled by a remembrance she took down a prayer-book and turned 
to the marriage-service. Reading it slowly through she became quite 
appalled at her recent off-handedness, when she rediscovered what 
awfully solemn promises she had made him at Hintock chancel steps not 
so very long ago. She became lost in long ponderings on how far a 
person’s conscience might be bound by vows made without at the time 
a full recognition of their force. That particular sentence beginning, 
‘Whom God hath joined together’, was a staggerer for a gentle woman of 
strong devotional sentiment. She wondered whether God really did join 
them together. Before she had done deliberating the time of her 
engagement drew near, and she went out of the house almost at the 
moment that Tim Tangs retired to his own. 

The position of things at that critical juncture was as follows. Two 
hundred yards to the right of the upper end of Tangs’s garden Fitzpiers 
was still advancing, having now nearly reached the summit of the wood- 
clothed ridge, the path being the actual one which further on passed 
between the two young oaks. Thus far it was according to Tim’s 
conjecture. But about two hundred yards to the left, or rather less, was 
arising a condition which he had not divined, the emergence of Grace as 
aforesaid from the upper comer of her father’s garden with the view of 
meeting Tim’s intended victim. Midway between husband and wife was 
the diabolical trap, silent, open, ready. 

Fitzpiers’s walk that night had been cheerful, for he was convinced that 
the slow and gentle method he had adopted was promising success. The 
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very restraint that he was obliged to exercise upon himself, so as not to 
kill the delicate bud of returning confidence, fed his flame. He walked so 
much more rapidly than Grace that if they continued advancing as they 
had begun, he would reach the trap a good half minute before she could 
reach the same spot. But here a new circumstance came in: to escape the 
unpleasantness of being watched or listened to by lurkers - naturally 
curious by reason of their strained relations - they had arranged that their 
meeting for tonight should be at the holm-tree on the ridge above-named. 
So soon, accordingly, as Fitzpiers reached the tree he stood still to await 
her. 

He had not paused under the prickly foliage more than two minutes 
when he thought he heard a scream from the other side of the ridge. 
Fitzpiers wondered what it could mean; but such wind as there was just 
now blew in an adverse direction, and his mood was light. He set down 
the origin of the sound to one of the superstitious freaks or frolicsome 
scrimmages between sweethearts that still survived in Hintock from old- 
English times; and waited on where he stood till ten minutes had passed. 
Feeling then a little uneasy his mind reverted to the scream; and he went 
forward over the summit and down the embowered incline till he reached 
the pair of sister oaks with the narrow opening between them. 

Fitzpiers stumbled and all but fell. Stretching down his hand to 
ascertain the obstruction it came in contact with a confused mass of silken 
drapery and ironwork that conveyed absolutely no explanatory idea to his 
mind at all. It was but the work of a moment to strike a match; and then 
he saw a sight which congealed his blood. 

The man-trap was thrown; and between its jaws was part of a woman’s 
clothing ~ a patterned silk skirt - gripped with such violence that the iron 
teeth had passed through it, skewering its tissue in a score of places. He 
immediately recognized the skirt as that of one of his wife’s gowns ~ the 
gown that she had worn when she met him on the very last occasion. 

Fitzpiers had often studied the effect of these instruments when 
examining the collection at Hintock House, and the conception instantly 
flashed through him that Grace had been caught, taken out mangled by 
some chance passer, and carried home, some of her clothes being left 
behind in the difficulty of getting her free. The shock of this conviction, 
striking into the very current of high hope, was so great that he cried out 
like one in corporal agony, and in his misery bowed himself down to the 
ground. 

Of all the degrees and qualities of punishment that Fitzpiers had 
undergone since his sins against Grace first began, not any even 
approximated in intensity to this. ‘O, my own - my darling! O, cruel 
Heaven - it is too much this!’ he cried, writhing and rocking himself over 
the'sorry accessories of her he deplored. 

The voice of his distress was sufficiently loud to be audible to anyone 
who might have been there to hear it; and one there was. Right and left 
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of the narrow pass between the oaks were dense bushes; and now from 
behind these a female figure glided, whose appearance even in the gloom 
was, though graceful in outline, noticeably strange. 

She was white up to the waist, and figured above. She was, in short, 
Grace, his wife, lacking the portion of her dress which the gin retained. 

‘Don’t be grieved about me - don’t, dear Edred!’ she exclaimed, rushing 
up and bending over him. ‘1 am not hurt a bit! I was coming on to find 
you after I had released myself, but 1 heard footsteps; and I hid away 
because I was without some of my clothing, and 1 did not know who the 
person might be.’ 

Fitzpiers had sprung to his feet, and his next act was no less 
unpremeditated by him than it was irresistible by her, and would have 
been so by any woman not of Amazonian strength. He clasped his arms 
completely round her, pressed her to his breast and kissed her passionately. 

‘You are not dead! - you are not hurt! Thank God - thank God!’ he 
said, almost sobbing in his delight and relief from the horror of his 
apprehension. ‘Grace, my wife, my love, how is this - what has 
happened?’ 

‘I was coming on to you,’ she said as distinctly as she could in the half- 
smothered state of her face against his. ‘I was trying to be as punctual as 
possible, and as I had started a minute late I ran along the path very 
swiftly - fortunately for myself. Just when 1 had passed between these 
trees I felt something clutch at my dress from behind with a noise, and 
the next moment I was pulled backwards by it, and fell to the ground. 1 
screamed with terror, thinking it was a man lying down there to murder 
me, but the next moment I discovered it was iron, and that my clothes 
were caught in a trap. I pulled this way and that, but the thing would not 
let go, drag it as I would, and 1 did not know what to do. I did not want 
to alarm my father or anybody, as I wished nobody to know of these 
meetings with you, so 1 could think of no other plan than slipping off my 
skirt, meaning to run on and tell you what a strange accident had 
happened to me. But when I had just freed myself by leaving the dress 
behind I heard steps, and not being sure it was you I did not like to be 
seen in such a pickle, so I hid away.’ 

‘It was only your speed that saved you! One or both of your legs would 
have been broken if you had come at ordinary walking pace.’ 

‘Or yours, if you had got here first,* said she, beginning to realize the 
whole ghastliness of the possibility, or what seemed a possibility to them, 
though whether the old springs would have done quite so much mischief 
may be doubted. ‘O, Edred, there has been an Eye watching over us to¬ 
night, and we should be thankful indeed!’ 

He continued to press his face to hers. ‘You are mine - mine again 
now!’ 

She owned that she supposed she was. ‘I heard what you said when you 
thought I was injured,’ she went on shyly, ‘and I know that a man who 
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could suffer as you were suffering must have a tender regard for me. But 
how does this awful thing come here?’ 

i suppose it has something to do with poachers.* Fitzpiers was still so 
shaken by the sense of her danger that he was obliged to sit awhile, and 
it was not until Grace said, ‘If 1 could only get my skirt out nobody would 
know anything about it,* that he bestirred himself. 

By their united efforts, each standing on one of the springs of the trap, 
they pressed them down sufficiently to insert across the jaws a billet which 
they dragged from a faggot near at hand, and it was then possible to 
extract the silk mouthful from the monster’s bite, creased and pierced 
with small holes, but not torn. Fitzpiers assisted her to put it on again; 
and when her customary contours were thus restored they walked on 
together, Grace taking his arm till he effected an improvement by passing 
it round her waist. 

The ice having been broken in this unexpected manner, she made no 
further attempt at reserve. ‘I would ask you to come into the house,* she 
said, ‘but my meetings with you have been kept secret from my father, 
and I should like to prepare him.’ 

‘Never mind, dearest. I could not very well have accepted the invitation. 
I shall never live here again - as much for your sake as for mine. I have 
news to tell you on this very point, but my alarm had put it out of my 
head. I have bought a practice, or rather a partnership, in the Midlands, 
and I must go there in a week to take up permanent residence. My poor 
old great-aunt died about eight months ago, and left me enough to do 
this. I have taken a little furnished house for a time, till we can get one of 
our own.’ 

He described the place, and the surroundings, and the view from the 
windows; and Grace became much interested. ‘But why are you not there 
now?’ she said. 

‘Because I cannot tear myself away from here till I have your promise. 
Now, darling, you will accompany me there soon - will you not? 
Tonight has settled that?’ 

Grace’s tremblings had gone off, and she did not say nay. They went 
on together. 

The adventure, and the emotions consequent upon the reunion which 
that event had forced on, combined to render Grace oblivious of the 
direction of their desultory ramble, till she noticed they were in an 
encircled glade in the densest part of the wood. The moon, that had 
imperceptibly added her rays to the scene, shone almost vertically. It was 
an exceptionally soft, balmy evening for the time of year, which was just 
that transient period in the May month when beech trees have suddenly 
unfolded large limp young leaves of the softness of butterflies’ wings. 
Boughs bearing such leaves hung low around and completely inclosed 
them, so that it was as if they were in a great green vase, which had moss 
for its bottom and leaf sides. Here they sat down. 
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The clouds having been packed in the west that evening so as to retain 
the departing glare a long while, the hour had seemed much earlier than 
it was. But suddenly the question of time occurred to her. 

T must go back,’ she said, springing up; and without further delay they 
set their faces towards Hintock. As they walked he examined his watch 
by the aid of the now strong moonlight. 

‘By the gods, I think I have lost my train!’ said Fitzpiers. 

‘Dear me ~ whereabouts are we?’ said she. 

‘Two miles in the direction of Sherton.’ 

‘Then do you hasten on, Edred. 1 am not in the least afraid. I recognize 
now the part of the wood we are in, and I can find my way back quite 
easily. I’ll tell my father that wc have made it up. I wish I had not kept 
our meetings so private, for it may vex him a little to know I have been 
seeing you. He is getting old and irritable, that was why I did not. Good¬ 
bye.* 

‘But, as I must stay at the Earl of Wessex tonight, for I cannot possibly 
catch the train, I think it would be safer for you to let me take care of 
you.’ 

‘But what will my father think has become of me! He does not know 
in the least where I am - he thinks I only went into the garden for a few 
minutes.’ 

‘He will surely guess - somebody has seen me for certain. I’ll go all the 
way back with you tomorrow.’ 

‘But that newly-donc-up place - the Earl of Wessex!’ 

‘If you are so very particular about the publicity I will stay at a little 
quiet one.’ 

‘O no - it is not that I am particular - but 1 haven’t a brush or comb or 
anything!’ 


♦ XLVIII ♦ 


Ait the evening Melbury had been coming to his door saying, ‘I wonder 
where in the world that girl is! Never in all my born days did I know her 
bide out like this! She surely said she was going into the garden to get 
some parsley.’ 

Melbury searched the garden, the outbuildings, and the orchard, but 
could find no trace of her, and then he made inquiries at the cottages of 
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sucVi of His workmen as Had not ^one to Hcd, avoidinjg Tangs's Hccause He 
knew the young people were to rise early to leave. In these inquiries one 
of the men’s wives somewhat incautiously let out the fact that she had 
heard a scream in the wood, though from which direction she could not 
say. 

This set Melbury’s fears on end. He told the men to light lanterns, and 
headed by himself they started, Crecdlc following at the last moment 
with a bundle of grapnels and ropes which he could not be persuaded to 
leave behind, and the company being joined by the hollow-turner and 
Cawtree as they went along. 

They explored the precincts of the village, and in a short time lighted 
upon the man-trap. Its discovery simply added an item of fact without 
helping their conjectures; but Melbury’s indefinite alarm was greatly 
increased when, holding a candle to the ground, he saw in the teeth of the 
instrument some frayings from Grace’s clothing. No intelligence of any 
kind was gained till they met a woodman of Delborough, who said that 
he had seen a lady answering to the description her father gave of Grace, 
walking through the wood on a gentleman’s arm in the direction of 
Sherton. 

‘Was he supporting her?’ said Mclbury. 

‘Well “ rather,’ said the man. 

‘Did she walk lame?* 

‘Well, ’tis true her head hung over towards him a bit.’ 

Creedle groaned tragically. 

Melbury, not suspecting the presence of Fitzpiers, coupled this account 
with the man-trap and the scream; he could not understand what it all 
meant, but the sinister event of the trap made him follow on. Accordingly, 
they bore away towards the town shouting as they went, and in due course 
emerged upon the highway. 

Nearing Sherton Abbas the previous information was confirmed by 
other strollers, though the gentleman’s supporting arm had disappeared 
from these later accounts. At last they were so near Sherton that Melbury 
informed his faithful followers that he did not wish to drag them further 
at so late an hour, since he could go on by himself and inquire if the 
woman who had been seen were really Grace. But they would not leave 
him alone in his anxiety, and trudged onward till the lamplight from the 
town began to illuminate their faces. At the entrance to the borough they 
got fresh scent of the pursued, but coupled with the new condition that 
the lady in the costume described had been going up the street alone. 

‘Faith - I believe she’s mesmerized, or walking in her sleep!’ said 
Melbury. 

However, the identity of this woman with Grace was by no means 
certain; but they plodded along the street. Percomb the hairdresser, who 
had despoiled Marty of her tresses, was standing at his door, and they 
duly put inquiries to him. 
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‘Ah - how’s Little Hintock folk by now!* he cried before replying. 
‘Never have I been over there since one winter night some three year ago 
- and then I lost myself finding it. How can ye live in such a one-eyed 
place? Great Hintock is bad enough - but Little Hintock - the bats and 
owls would drive me melancholy-mad! It took two days to raise my 
sperrits to their true pitch again after that night I went there. Mr Melbury, 
sir, as a man that’s put by money, why not retire and live here, and see 
something of the world?* 

The responses at last given by him to their queries guided them to the 
building that offered the best accommodation in Sherton ~ having been 
rebuilt contemporaneously with the construction of the railway ~ namely, 
the Earl of Wessex Hotel. 

Leaving the others without, Melbury made prompt inquiry here. His 
alarm was lessened, though his perplexity was increased, when he received 
a brief reply that such a lady was in the house. 

‘Do you know if it is my daughter?* asked Melbury. 

The waiter did not. 

‘Do you know the lady’s name?’ 

Of this, too, the householder was ignorant, the hotel having been taken 
by brand-new people from a distance. They knew the gentleman very 
well by sight, and had not thought it necessary to ask him to enter his 
name. 

‘Oh, the gentleman appears again now,* said Melbury to himself. ‘Well, 
I want to see the lady,* he declared. 

A message was taken up, and after some delay the shape of Grace 
appeared descending round the bend of the staircase, looking as if she 
lived there, but in other respects rather guilty and frightened. 

‘Why - what the name -’ began her father. ‘I thought you went out to 
get parsley!’ 

‘O yes -1 did - but it is all right,’ said Grace in a flurried whisper. ‘I am 
not alone here. I am here with Edred. It is entirely owing to an accident, 
father.’ 

‘Edred? An accident? How does he come here? I thought he was two 
hundred miles off.’ 

‘Yes - so he is - I mean he has got a beautiful practice two hundred 
miles off: he has bought it with his own money, some that came to him. 
But he travelled here, and I was nearly caught in a man-trap, and that’s 
how it is I am here. We were just thinking of sending a messenger to let 
you know.’ 

Melbury did not seem to be particularly enlightened by this explanation. 

‘You were caught in a man-trap?’ 

‘Yes; my dress was. That’s how it arose. Edred is upstairs in the sitting- 
room,’ she went on. ‘He would not mind seeing you, I am sure.’ 

‘O faith, I don’t want to see him! I have seen him too often a’ready. I’ll 
see him another time, perhaps, if’tis to oblige ’ec.’ 
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‘He came to sec me; he wanted to consult me about this large 
partnership 1 speak of, as it is very promising/ 

‘Oh; I am glad to hear it/ said Melbury drily. 

A pause ensued, during which the inquiring faces and whity-brown 
clothes of Melbury’s companions appeared in the doorway. 

‘Then bain’t you coming home with us?’ he asked. 

‘I - I think not,’ said Grace, blushing. 

‘H’m ~ very well ~ you are your own mistress/ he returned, in tones 
which seemed to assert otherwise. ‘Good night’; and Melbury retreated 
towards the door. 

‘Don’t be angry, father,’ she said, following him a few steps. ‘I have 
done it for the best!’ 

‘I am not angry, though it is true 1 have been a little misled in this! 
However, good night. I must get home-along.’ 

He left the hotel, not without relief, for to be under the eyes of 
strangers while he conversed with his lost child had embarrassed him 
much. His search-party, too, had looked awkward there, having rushed 
to the task of investigation some in their shirt-sleeves, others in their 
leather aprons, and all much stained — just as they had come from their 
work of barking, and not in their Sherton marketing attire; while Creedle, 
with his ropes and grapnels and air of impending tragedy, had added 
melancholy to gawkiness. 

'Now, neighbours,’ said Melbury, on joining them, ‘as it is getting late 
we’ll leg it home again as fast as we can. I ought to tell you that there has 
been some mistake - some arrangement entered into between Mr and 
Mrs Fitzpiers which I didn’t quite understand - an important practice in 
the Midland counties has come to him, which made it necessary for her 
to join him tonight - so she says. That’s all it was - and I’m sorry I 
dragged you out.’ 

‘Well,’ said the hollow-turner, ‘here be we seven mile from home, and 
night-time, and not a boss or four-footed creeping thing to our name. I 
say, we’ll have a mossel and a drop o’ summat to strengthen our nerves 
afore we vamp all the way back again! My throat’s as dry as a kex. What 
d’ye say, so’s?’ 

They all concurred on the need for sustenance, and proceeded to the 
antique back street in which the red curtain of the tavern to which 
Winterborne had taken Grace was the only radiant object. As soon as they 
had stumbled down into the room Melbury ordered them to be served, 
when they made themselves comfortable by the long table, and stretched 
out their legs upon the herring-boned sand of the floor. Melbury himself, 
restless as usual, walked to the door while he waited for them, and looked 
up and down the street. 

‘Well - he’s her husband,’ Melbury said to himself, ‘and let her take 
him back to her bed if she will! . . . But let her bear in mind that the 
woman walks and laughs somewhere at this very moment whose neck 
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hell be coling next year as he does hers tonight; and as he did Felice 
Charmond’s last year; and Suke Damson’s the year afore! . . . It’s a forlorn 
hope for her; and God knows how it will end!’ 

Inside the inn the talk was also of the reunited pair. 

‘I’d gie her a good shaking if she were my maid; pretending to go out 
in garden, and leading folk a dozen-mile traipse that have got to get up 
at five o’clock tomorrow,’ said a bark-ripper; who, not working regularly 
for Melbury, could afford to indulge in strong opinions. 

i don’t speak so warm as that,’ said the hollow-turner, ‘but if’tis right 
for couples to make a country talk about their parting for ever, and excite 
the neighbours, and then make fools of’em like this, why, I haven’t stood 
upon one leg for five-and-twenty year.’ 

All his listeners knew that when he alluded to his foot-lathe in these 
enigmatic terms the speaker meant to be impressive; and Creedle chimed 
in with, ‘Ah, young women do wax wanton in these days! Why couldn’t 
she ha’ bode with her father, and been faithful!’ Poor Creedle was 
thinking of his old employer. 

‘But this deceiving of folks is nothing unusual in matrimony,’ said 
Farmer Cawtree. ‘I know’d a man and wife ~ faith, I don’t mind owning, 
as there’s no strangers here, that the pair were my own relations - they’d 
be at it that hot one hour that you’d hear the poker, and the tongs, and the 
bellows, and the warming-pan, flee across the house with the movements 
of their vengeance; and the next hour you’d hear ’em singing “The 
Spotted Cow’’ together, as peaceable as two holy twins; yes - and very 
good voices they had, and would strike in like street ballet-singers to one 
another’s support in the high notes.’ 

‘ ’Tis so with couples: they do make up differences in all manner of 
queer ways,’ said the bark-ripper. ‘I knowed a woman; and the husband 
o’ her went away for four-and-twenty year. And one night he came home 
when she was sitting by the fire, and thereupon he sat down himself on 
the other side of the chimney-corner. “Well,” says she, “have ye got any 
news?” “Don’t know as I have,” says he; “have you?” “No,” says she, 
“except that my daughter by the husband that succeeded ’ee was married 
last month, which was a year after I was made a widow by him.” “Oh! 
Anything else?” he says. “No,” says she. And there they sat, one on each 
side of that chimney-corner, and were found by the neighbours sound 
asleep in their chairs, not having known what to talk about at all.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care who the man is,’ said Creedle, ‘it took a good deal 
to interest ’em, and that’s true. It won’t be the same with these.’ 

‘No. He is such a projick, you sec. And she is a wonderful scholar too!’ 

‘What women do know nowadays!’ observed the hollow-turner. ‘You 
can’t deceive ’em as you could in my time.’ 

‘What they knowed then was not small,’ said John Upjohn. ‘Always a 
good deal more than the men! Why, when I went courting my wife that 
is now, the skilfulness that she would show in keeping me on her pretty 
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side as she walked was beyond all belief. Perhaps you Ve noticed that she’s 
got a pretty side to her face as well as a plain one?* 

‘I can’t say I’ve noticed it particular much,’ said the hollow-turner 
blandly. 

‘Well,’ continued Upjohn, not disconcerted, ‘she has. All women under 
the sun be prettier one side than t’other. And, as I was saying, the pains 
she would take to make me walk on the pretty side were unending! I 
warrant that whether we were going with the sun or against the sun, 
uphill or downhill, in wind or in lewth, that wart of hers was always 
towards the hedge, and that dimple towards me. There was 1, too simple 
to see her wheelings and turnings; and she so artful, though two years 
younger, that she could lead me with a cotton thread, like a blind ram; 
for that was in the third climate of our courtship . . . No: I don’t think the 
women have got cleverer, for they was never otherwise.’ 

‘How many climates may there be in courtship, Mr Upjohn?* inquired 
a youth - the same who had assisted at Winterborne’s Christmas party. 

‘Five - from the coolest to the hottest - leastwise there was five in 
mine.’ 

‘Can ye give us the chronicle of ’em, Mr Upjohn?’ 

‘Yes - I could. I could certainly. But ’tis quite unnecessary. They’ll 
come to ye by nater, young man, too soon for your good.’ 

‘At present Mrs Fitzpiers can lead the doctor as your mis’ess could lead 
you,’ the hollow-turner remarked. ‘She’s got him quite tame. But how 
long ’twill last I can’t say. I happened to be setting a wire on the top of 
my garden one night when he met her on the other side of the hedge; and 
the way she queened it, and fenced, and kept that poor feller at a distance 
was enough to freeze yer blood, I should never have supposed it of such 
a girf.’ 

Melbury now returned to the room, and the men having declared 
themselves refreshed they all started on the homeward journey, which 
was by no means cheerless under the rays of the high moon. Having to 
walk the whole distance they came by a footpath rather shorter than the 
highway, though difficult except to those who knew the country well. 
This brought them by way of the church: and passing the graveyard they 
observed as they talked a motionless figure standing by the gate. 

‘I think it was Marty South,’ said the hollow-turner parenthetically. 

‘I think ’twas; ’a was always a lonely maid,’ said Upjohn. And they 
passed on homeward, and thought of the matter no more. 

It was Marty, as they had supposed. That evening had been the 
particular one of the week upon which Grace and herself had been 
accustomed to privately deposit flowers on Giles’s grave, and this was the 
first occasion since his death eight months earlier on which Grace had 
failed to keep her appointment. Marty had waited in the road just outside 
Melbury’s, where her fellow-pilgrim had been wont to join her, till she 
was weary; and at last, thinking that Grace had missed her, and gone on 
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alone« she followed the way to the church, but saw no Grace in front of 
her. It got later, and Marty continued her walk till she reached the 
churchyard gate; but still no Grace. Yet her sense of comradeship would 
not allow her to go on to the grave alone, and still thinking the delay had 
been unavoidable she stood there with her little basket of flowers in her 
clasped hands, and her feet chilled by the damp ground, till more than 
two hours had passed. She then heard the footsteps of Melbury’s men, 
who presently passed on their return from the search. In the silence of the 
night Marty could not help hearing fragments of their conversation, from 
which she acquired a general idea of what had occurred, and that Mrs 
Fitzpiers was by that time in the arms of another man than Giles. 

Immediately they had dropped down the hill she entered the church¬ 
yard, going to a secluded corner behind the bushes where rose the 
unadorned stone that marked the last bed of Giles Winterbome. As this 
solitary and silent girl stood there in the moonlight, a straight slim figure, 
clothed in a plaitless gown, the contours of womanhood so undeveloped 
as to be scarcely perceptible in her, the marks of poverty and toil effaced 
by the misty hour, she touched sublimity at points, and looked almost 
like a being who had rejected with indifference the attribute of sex for the 
loftier quality of abstract humanism. She stooped down and cleared away 
the withered flowers that Grace and herself had laid there the previous 
week, and put her fresh ones in their place. 

‘Now, my own, own love,’ she whispered, ‘you are mine, and only 
mine; for she has forgot ’ee at last, although for her you died! But I - 
whenever I get up I’ll think of ’ee, and whenever I lie down I’ll think of 
’ee again. Whenever I plant the young larches I’ll think that none can 
plant as you planted; and whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the 
cider wring, I’ll say none could do it like you. If ever I forget your name 
let me forget home and heaven! . . . But no, no, my love, I never can 
forget ’ee; for you was a good man, and did good things!’ 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The main portion of the following story appeared - nvith slight 
modifications - in the Graphic newspaper, other chapters, more especially 
addressed to adult readers, in the Fortnightly Review and the Natiohal 
Obsen^er, as episodic sketches. My thanks are tendered to the editors and 
proprietors of those periodicals for enabling me now to piece the trunk 
and limbs of the novel together, and print it complete, as originally 
written two years ago. 

I will just add that the story is sent out in all sincerity of purpose, as an 
attempt to give artistic form to a true sequence of things; and in respect 
of the book’s opinions and sentiments, I would ask any too genteel reader, 
who cannot endure to have said what everybody nowadays thinks and 
feels, to remember a well-worn sentence of St Jerome’s: If an offence 
come out of the truth, better is it that the offence come than that the truth 
be concealed. 


November i 8 gi 


T.H. 




author’s preface to the fifth and later editions 


This novel being one wherein the great campaign of the heroine begins 
after an event in her experience which has usually been treated as fatal to 
her part of protagonist, or at least as the virtual ending of her enterprises 
and hopes, it was quite contrary to avowed conventions that the public 
should welcome the book, and agree with me in holding that there was 
something more to be said in fiction than had been said about the shaded 
side of a well-known catastrophe. But the responsive spirit in which Tess 
of the d'Urbervilles has been received by the readers of England and 
America, would seem to prove that the plan of laying down a story on the 
lines of tacit opinion, instead of making it to square with the merely 
vocal formulae of society, is not altogether a wrong one, even when 
exemplified in so unequal and partial an achievement as the present. For 
this responsiveness I cannot refrain from expressing my thanks; and my 
regret is that, in a world where one so often hungers in vain for friendship, 
where even not to be wilfully misunderstood is felt as a kindness, I shall 
never meet in person these appreciative readers, male and female, and 
shake them by the hand. 

I include amongst them the reviewers - by far the majority - who have 
so generously welcomed the tale. Their words show that they, like the 
others, have only too largely repaired my defects of narration by their 
own imaginative intuition. 

Nevertheless, though the novel was intended to be neither didactic nor 
aggressive, but in the scenic parts to be representative simply, and in the 
contemplative to be oftener charged with impressions than with convic¬ 
tions, there have been objectors both to the matter and to the rendering. 

The more austere of these maintain a conscientious difference of 
opinion concerning, among other things, subjects fit for art, and reveal 
an inability to associate the idea of the sub-title adjective with any but the 
artificial and derivative meaning which has resulted to it from the 
ordinances of civilization. They ignore the meaning of the word in 
Nature, together with all aesthetic claims upon it, not to mention the 
spirittiai interpretation afforded by the finest side of their own Christi¬ 
anity. Others dissent on grounds which are intrinsically no more than an 
assertion that die novel embodies the views of life prevalent at the end of 
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the nineteenth century»and not those of an earlier and simpler generation 
- an assertion which I can only hope may be well founded. Let me repeat 
that a novel is an impression, not an argument; and there the matter must 
rest; as one is reminded by a passage which occurs in the letters of Schiller 
to Goethe on judges of this class: ‘They are those who seek only their own 
ideas in a representation, and prize that which should be as higher than 
what is. The cause of the dispute, therefore, lies in the very first principles, 
and it would be utterly impossible to come to an understanding with 
them/ And again: ‘As soon as 1 observe that anyone, when judging of 
poetical representations, considers anything more important than the 
inner Necessity and Truth, I have done with him.’ 

In the introductory words to the first edition I suggested the possible 
advent of the genteel person who would not be able to endure something 
or other in these pages. That person duly appeared among the aforesaid 
objectors. In one case he felt upset that it was not possible for him to read 
the book through three times, owing to my not having made that critical 
effort which ‘alone can prove the salvation of such an one’. In another, he 
objected to such vulgar articles as the Devil’s pitch-fork, a lodging-house 
carving-knife, and a shame-bought parasol, appearing in a respectable 
story. In another place he was a gentleman who turned Christian for half- 
an-hour the better to express his grief that a disrespectful phrase about 
the Immortals should have been used; though the same innate gentility 
compelled him to excuse the author in words of pity that one cannot be 
too thankful for: ‘He does but give us of his best.’ I can assure this great 
critic that to exclaim illogically against the gods, singular or plural, is not 
such an original sin of mine as he seems to imagine. True, it may have 
some local originality; though if Shakespeare were an authority on 
history, which perhaps he is not, I could show that the sin was introduced 
into Wessex as early as the Heptarchy itself. Says Glo’stcr in Lear, 
otherwise Ina, king of that country: 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport. 

The remaining two or three manipulators of Tess were of the predeter¬ 
mined sort whom most writers and readers would gladly forget; professed 
literary boxers, who put on their convictions for the occasion; modem 
‘Hammers of Heretics’; sworn Discouragers, ever on the watch to prevent 
the tentative half-success from becoming the whole success later on; who 
pervert plain meanings, and grow personal under the name of practising 
the great historical method. However, they may have causes to advance, 
privileges to guard, traditions to keep going; some of which a mere tale¬ 
teller, who writes down how the things of the world strike him, without 
any idterior intentions whatever, has overlooked, and may by pure 
inadvertence have run foul of when in the least aggressive moc^. Perhaps 
some passing perception, the outcome of a dream hour, would, if generally 
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acted on, cause such an assailant considerable inconvenience with respect 
to position, interests, family, servant, ox, ass, neighbour, or neighbour’s 
wife. He therefore valiantly hides his personality behind a publisher’s 
shutters, and cries ‘Shame!* So densely is the world thronged that any 
shifting of positions, even the best warranted advance, galls somebody’s 
kibe. Such shiftings often begin in sentiment, and such sentiment 
sometimes begins in a novel. 

July iSgz 


The foregoing remarks were written during the early career of this story, 
when a spirited public and private criticism of its points was still fresh to 
the feelings. The pages are allowed to stand for what they are worth, as 
something once said; but probably they would not have been written 
now. Even in the short time which has elapsed since the book was first 
published, some of the critics who provoked the reply have ‘gone down 
into silence’, as if to remind one of the infinite unimportance of both 
their say and mine. 

January iSqs 


The present edition of this novel contains a few pages that have never 
appeared in any previous edition. When the detached episodes were 
collected as stated in the preface of 1891, these pages were overlooked, 
though they were in the original manuscript. They occur in Chapter X. 

Respecting the sub-title, to which allusion was made above, I may add 
that it was appended at the last moment, after reading the final proofs, as 
being the estimate left in a candid mind of the heroine’s character - an 
estimate that nobody would be likely to dispute. It was disputed more 
than anything else in the book. Melius fuerat non scribere. But there it 
stands. 

The novel was first published complete, in three volumes, in November 
1891. 


March igtz 


T.H. 




PHASE THE FIRST 


THE MAIDEN 




♦ I ♦ 


On an evening in the latter part of May a middle-aged man was 
walking homeward from Shaston to the village of Marlott, in the 
adjoining Vale of Blakemore or Blackmoor The pair of legs that 
tamed him were ricke ty, and there was a bias in his ^ gait which 
intlmed him somewhat to the left of a straight line He occasionally 
gave a smart nod, as if in confirmation of some opinion, though he 
was not thinking of anything in particular An empty egg-basket was 
slung upon his arm, the nap of his hat was ruffled, a patch being quite 
worn away at its brim where his thumb came in taking it off Presently 
he was met by an elderly parson astride on a gray mare, who, as he 
rode, hummed a wandering tunc 
'Good night t'ee,* said the man with the basket 
‘Good night, SjrJqhn,* said the parson 

The pedestrian, after another pace or two, halted, and turned round 
‘Now, sir, begging your pardon, wc met last market-day on this road 
about this time, and I zaid “Good night”, and you made reply “Good 
night, Sir John"\ as now ’ 

‘I did,’ said the parson 

‘And once before that - near a month ago ’ 

‘I may have ’ 

‘Then what might your meamng be in calling me “Sir John” these 
different times, when I be pl ain lack Dur bcyfield, the haggler^* 

The parson rode a step or two nearer 

‘It was only my whim,’ he said, and, atter a moment s nesitation ‘It 
was on account of a discovery I made some little time ago, whilst 1 was 
hunting up pedigrees for the new county history I am Parson Tnngham, 
the antiquary, of Stagfoot Lane Don’t you really know, Durbeyfield* 
that you are the lineal representative of the ancient and knightly family of 
the d’Ur bervilles, who derive their descent from Si r Pagan d’Orberville^ 
that feiiowiicd Imight who came from Normandy with William tlie 
Conqueror, as appears by Battle Abbey RolP* 

‘Never heard it before, sir*’ 

‘Well It’s true Throw up your chin a moment, so that I may catch the 
profile of your face better Yes, that’s the d’Urbcrville nose and chin - a 
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litdc debased. Your ancestor was one of the twelve knights who assisted 
the Lord of Estremavilla in Normandy in his conquest of Glamorganshire. 
Branches of your family held manors over all this part of England; their 
names appear in the Pipe Rolls in the time of King Stephen. In the reign 
of King John one of them was rich enough to give a manor to the Knights 
Hospitallers; and in Edward the Second’s time your forefather Brian was 
summoned to Westminster to attend the great Council there. You 
declined a little in Oliver Cromwell’s time, but to no serious extent, and 
in Charles the Second’s reign you were made Knights of the Royal Oak 
for your loyalty. Aye, there have been generations of Sir Johns among 
you, and if knighthood were hereditary, like a baronetcy, as it practically 
was in old times, when men were knighted from father to son, you would 
be Sir John now.’ 

*Ye don’t say so!’ 

‘In short,’ concluded the parson, decisively smacking his leg with his 
switch, ‘there’s hardly such another family in England.’ 

‘Daze my eyes, and isn’t there?’ said Durbeyficld. ‘And here have I been 
knocking about, year after year, from pillar to post, as if I was no more 
than the commonest feller in the parish . . . And how long hev this news 
about me been knowed, Pa’son Tringham?’ 

The clergyman explained that, as for as he was aware, it had quite died 
out of knowledge, and could hardly be said to be known at all. His own 
investigations had begun on a day in the preceding spring when, having 
been engaged in tracing the vicissitudes of the d’Urbcrville family, he 
had observed Durbeyfield’s name on his waggon, and had thereupon been 
led to make inquiries about his father and grandfather till he had no doubt 
on the subject. 

‘At first I resolved not to disturb you with such a useless piece of 
information,’ said he. ‘However, our impulses are too strong for our 
judgement sometimes. I thought you might perhaps know something of 
it all the while.’ 

‘Well, I have heard once or twice, ’tis true, that my family had seen 
better days afore they came to Blackmoor. But I took no notice o’t, 
thinking it to mean that we had once kept two horses where we now keep 
only one. I’ve got a wold silver spoon, and a wold graven seal at home, 
too; but. Lord, what’s a spoon and seal? . . . And to think that I and these 
noble d’Urbervilles were one flesh all the time. ’Twas said that my gr’t- 
grandfer had secrets, and didn’t care to talk of where he came from . . . 
And where do we raise our smoke, now, parson, if I may make so bold; 

I mean, where do we d’Urbervilles live?* 

‘You don’t live anywhere. You are extinct - as a county family.’ 

‘That’s bad,’ 

‘Yes - what the mendacious family chronicles call extinct in the male 
line - that is, gone down - gone under.’ 

‘Then where do we lie?’ 
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*At Kingsbcre-sub-GrccnhiU: rows and rows of you in your vaults, 
with your effigies under Purbeck*marblc canopies/ 

‘And where be our family mansions and estates?’ 

‘You haven’t any,’ 

‘Oh? No lands neither?’ 

‘None; though you once had ’em in abundance, as I said, for your 
family consisted of numerous branches. In this county there was a seat of 
yours at Kingsbere, and another at Sherton, and another at Millpond, 
and another at Lullstead, and another at Wellbridge.* 

‘And shall we ever come into our own again?’ 

‘Ah - that I can’t tell!’ 

‘And what had I better do about it, sir?* asked Durbeyfield, after a 
pause. 

‘Oh - nothing, nothing; except chasten yourself with the thought of 
“how are the mighty fallen”. It is a fact of some interest to the local 
historian and genealogist, nothing more. There arc several families 
among the cottagers of this county of almost equal lustre. Good night.’ 

‘But you’ll turn back and have a quart of beer wi’ me on the strength 
o’t, Pa’son Tringham? There’s a very pretty brew in tap at The Pure Drop 
- though, to be sure, not so good as at Rolliver’s.’ 

‘No, thank you - not this evening, Durbeyfield. You’ve had enough 
already.’ Concluding thus the parson rode on his way, with doubts as to 
his discretion in retailing this curious bit of lore. 

When he was gone Durbeyfield walked a few steps in a profound 
reverie, and then sat down upon the grassy bank by the roadside, 
depositing his basket before him. In a few minutes a youth appeared in 
the distance, walking in the same direction as that which had been 
pursued by Durbeyfield. The latter, on seeing him, held up his hand, and 
the lad quickened his pace and came near. 

‘Boy, take up that basket! I want ’ce to go on an errand for me.’ 

The lath-like stripling frowned. ‘Who be you, then, John Durbeyfield, 
to order me about and call me “boy”? You know my name as well as I 
know yours!’ 

‘Do you, do you? That’s the secret - that’s the secret! Now obey my 
orders, and take the message I’m going to charge ’ce wi’ . . . Well, Fred, 

I don’t mind telling you that the secret is that I’m one of a noble race - it 
has been just found out by me this present afternoon, p.m.’ And as he 
made the announcement, Durbeyfield, declining from his sitting position, 
luxuriously stretched himself out upon the bank among the daisies. 

The lad stood before Durbeyfield, and contemplated his length from 
crown to toe. 

‘Sir John d’Urberville - that’s who 1 am,’ continued the prostrate man. 
‘That is if knights were baronets - which they be. ’Tis recorded in history 
all about me. Dost know of such a place, lad, as Kingsbere-sub-Greenhill?’ 

‘Ees. I’ve been there to Greenhill Fair.’ 
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‘Well, under the church of that city there lie ~ 

‘ ^Tisn't a city, the place I mean; leastwise ’twaddn’ when 1 was there 
- *twas a little one-eyed, blinking sort o’ place.* 

‘Never you mind the place, boy, that’s not the question before us. 
Under the church of that there parish lie my ancestors - htmdreds of’em 
~ in coats of mail and jewels, in gr’t lead coffins weighing tons and tons. 
There’s not a man in the county o* South Wessex that’s got grander and 
nobler skillentons in his family than V 
‘Oh?’ 

‘Now take up that basket, and goo on to Marlott, and when you’ve 
come to The Pure Drop Inn, tell ’em to send a horse and carriage to me 
immed’atcly, to carry me hwome. And in the bottom o’ the carriage they 
be to put a noggin o’ rum in a small bottle, and chalk it up to my account. 
And when you’ve done that goo on to my house with the basket, and tell 
my wife to put away that washing, because she needn’t finish it, and wait 
till I come hwome, as I’ve news to tell her.’ 

As the lad stood in a dubious attitude, Durbeyficld put his hand in his 
pocket, and produced a shilling, one of the chronically few that he 
possessed. 

‘Here’s for your labour, lad.’ 

This made a difference in the young man’s estimate of the position. 

‘Yes, Sir John. Thank ’ee. Anything else I can do for ’ee. Sir John?’ 

‘Tell ’em at hwome that I should like for supper - well, lamb’s fry if 
they can get it; and if they can’t, black-pot; and if they can’t get that, well, 
chitterlings will do.’ 

‘Yes, Sir John.’ 

The boy took up the basket, and as he set out the notes of a brass band 
were heard from the direction of the village. 

‘What’s that?’ said Durbeyficld. ‘Not on account o’ I?’ 

‘ ’Tis the women’s club-walking. Sir John. Why, your da’ter is one o’ 
the members.’ 

‘To be sure -• I’d quite forgot it in my thoughts of greater things! Well, 
vamp on to Marlott, will ye, and order that carriage, and maybe I’ll drive 
round and inspect the club.’ 

The lad departed, and Durbeyficld lay waiting on the grass and daisies 
in the evening sun. Not a soul passed that way for a long while, and the 
faint notes of the band were the only human sounds audible within the 
rim of blue hills. 
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♦ II ♦ 


The village of Marlott lay amid the north-eastern undulations of the 
beautiful Vale of Blakemore or Blackmoor aforesaid, an engirdled and 
secluded region, for the most part untrodden as yet by tourist or 
landscape-painter, though within a four hours* journey from London. 

It is a vale whose acquaintance is best made by viewing it from the 
summits of the hills that surround it - except perhaps during the droughts 
of summer. An unguided ramble into its recesses in bad weather is apt to 
engender dissatisfaction with its narrow, tortuous, and miry ways. 

This fertile and sheltered tract of country, in which the fields are never 
brown and the springs never dry, is bounded on the south by the bold 
chalk ridge that embraces the prominences of Hambledon Hill, Bulbar- 
row, Nettlecombe-Tout, Dogbury, High-Stoy, and Bubb Down. The 
traveller from the coast, who, after plodding northward for a score of 
miles over calcareous downs and corn-lands, suddenly reaches the verge 
of one of these escarpments, is surprised and delighted to behold, 
extended like a map beneath him, a country differing absolutely from 
that which he has passed through. Behind him the hills are open, the sun 
blazes down upon fields so large as to give an unenclosed character to the 
landscape, the lanes are white, the hedges low and plashed, the atmosphere 
colourless. Here, in the valley, the world seems to be constructed upon 
a smaller and more delicate scale; the fields are mere paddocks, so reduced 
that from this height their hedgerows appear a network of dark green 
threads overspreading the paler green of the grass. The atmosphere 
beneath is languorous, and is so tinged with azure that what artists call 
the middle distance partakes also of that hue, while the horizon beyond 
is of the deepest ultramarine. Arable lands are few and limited; with but 
slight exceptions the prospect is a broad rich mass of grass and trees, 
mantling minor hills and dales within the major. Such is the Vale of 
Blackmoor. 

The district is of historic, no less than of topographical interest. The 
Vale was known in former times as the Forest of White Hart, from a 
curious legend of King Henry Ill’s reign, in which the killing by a certain 
Thomas de la Lynd of a beautiful white hart which the king had run 
down and spared, was made the occasion of a heavy fine. In those days, 
and till comparatively recent times, the country was densely wooded. 
Even now, traces of its earlier condition are to be found in the old oak 
copses and irregular belts of timber that yet survive upon its slopes, and 
the hoHow-tninked trees that shade so many of its pastures. 

The forests have departed, but some old customs of their shades remain. 
Many, however, linger only in a metamorphosed or disguised form. The 
May-Day dance, for instance, was to be discerned on the afternoon under 
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notice, in the guise of the club revel, or *club*walking*, as it was Acre 
called. 

It was an interesting event to the young inhabitants of Marlott, though 
its real interest was not observed by the participators in the ceremony. Its 
singularity lay less in the retention of a custom of walking in procession 
and dancing on each anniversary than in the members being solely 
women. In men’s clubs such celebrations were, though expiring, less 
uncommon; but either the natural shyness of the softer sex, or a sarcastic 
attitude on the part of male relatives, had denuded such women’s clubs as 
remained (if any other did) of this their glory and consummation. The 
club of Marlott alone lived to uphold the local Cerealia. It had walked for 
hundreds of years, if not as b^efit-club, as votive sisterhood of some 
sort; and it walked still. 

The banded ones were all dressed in white gowns - a gay survival from 
Old Style days, when cheerfulness and May-time were synonyms - days 
before the habit of taking long views had reduced emotions to a 
monotonous average. Their first exhibition of themselves was in a 
processional march of two and two round the parish. Ideal and real 
clashed slightly as the sun lit up their figures against the green hedges and 
creeper-laced house-fronts; for, though the whole troop wore white 
garments, no two whites were alike among them. Some approached pure 
blanching; some had a bluish pallor, some worn by the older characters 
(which had possibly Iain by folded for many a year) inclined to a 
cadaverous tint, and to a Georgian style. 

In addition to the distinction of a white frock, every woman and girl 
carried in her right hand a peeled willow wand, and in her left a bunch of 
white flowers. TTie peeling of the former, and the selection of the latter, 
had been an operation of personal care. 

There were a few middle-aged and even elderly women in the train, 
their silver-wiry hair and wrinkled faces, scourged by time and trouble, 
having almost a grotesque, certainly a pathetic, appearance in such a 
jaunty situation. In a true view, perhaps, there was more to be gathered 
and told of each anxious and experienced one, to whom the years were 
drawing nigh when she should say, *I have no pleasure in them’, than of 
her juvenile comrades. But let the elder be passed over here for those 
under whose bodices the life throbbed quick and warm. 

The young girls formed, indeed, the majority of the band, and their 
heads of luxuriant hair reflected in the sunshine every tone of gold, and 
black, and brown. Some had beautiful eyes, others a beautiful nose, others 
a beautiful mouth and figure: few, if any, had all. A difficulty of arranging 
their lips in this crude exposure to public scrutiny, an inability to balance 
their heads, and to dissociate self-consciousness frpm their features, was 
apparent in them, and showed that they were genuine country girls, 
unaccustomed to many eyes. 

And as each and all of them were warmed without by the sun, so each 
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had a private little siin for her soul to bask in; some dream, some affection, 
some hobby, at least some remote and distant hope which, though 
perhaps starving to nothing, still lived on, as hopes will. Thus they were 
all cheerful, and many of them merry. 

They came round by The Pure Drop Inn, and were turning out of the 
high road to pass through a wicket-gate into the meadows, when one of 
the women said - 

‘The Lord-a-Lord! Why, Tess Durbcyfield, if there isn’t thy father 
riding hwome in a carriage!’ 

A young member of the band turned her head at the exclamation. She 
was a fine and handsome girl - not handsomer than some others, possibly 
- but her mobile peony mouth and large innocent eyes added eloquence 
to colour and shape. She wore a red ribbon in her hair, and was the only 
one of the white company who could boast of such a pronounced 
adornment. As she looked round Durbeyfield was seen moving along the 
road in a chaise belonging to The Pure Drop, driven by a frizzle-headed 
brawny damsel with her gown-sleeves rolled above her elbows. This was 
the cheerful servant of that establishment, who, in her part of factotum, 
turned groom and ostler at times. Durbeyfield, leaning back, and with 
his eyes closed luxuriously, was waving his hand above his head, and 
singing in a slow recitative - 

‘I’ve-got-a-gr’t-family-vault-at-Kingsbere - and knighted-forefathers- 
in-lead-coffms-thcre! ’ 

The clubbists tittered, except the girl called Tess - in whom a slow heat 
seemed to rise at the sense that her father was making himself foolish in 
their eyes. 

‘He’s tired, that’s all,’ she said hastily, ‘and he has got a lift home, 
because our own horse has to rest today.’ 

‘Bless thy simplicity, Tess,’ said her companions. ‘He’s got his market- 
nitch. Haw-haw!’ 

‘Look here; I don’t walk another inch with you, if you say any jokes 
about him!’ Tess cried, and the colour upon her cheeks spread over her 
face and neck. In a moment her eyes grew moist, and her glance drooped 
to the ground. Perceiving that they had really pained her they said no 
more, and order again prevailed. Tess’s pride would not allow her to turn 
her head again, to learn what her father’s meaning was, if he had any; and 
thus she moved on with the whole body to the enclosure where there was 
to be dancing on the green. By the time the spot was reached she had 
recovered her equanimity, and tapped her neighbour with her wand and 
talked as usual. 

Tess Durbeyfield at this time of her life was a mere vessel of emotion 
untinctured by experience. The dialect was on her tongue to some extent, 
despite the village school: the characteristic intonation of that dialect for 
this district being the voicing approximately rendered by the syllable UE, 
probably as rich an utterance as any to be found in human speech. The 
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poulcd-^up deep red mouth to which this syllabk was native had hardly 
as yet settled into its definite shape, and her lower lip had a way of 
thrusting the middle of her top one upward, when they closed together 
after a word. 

Phases of her childhood lurked in her aspect still. As she walked along 
today, for all her bouncing handsome womanliness, you could sometimes 
sec her twelfth year in her cheeks, or her ninth sparkling from her 
eyes; and even her fifth would flit over the curves of her mouth now and 
then. 

Yet few knew, and still fewer considered this. A small minority, 
mainly strangers, would look long at her in casually passing by, and 
grow momentarily fascinated by her freshness, and wonder if they would 
ever see her again: but to almost everybody she was a fine and picturesque 
country girl, and no more. 

Nothing was seen or heard further of Durbeyfield in his triumphal 
chariot under the conduct of the ostleress, and the club having entered the 
allotted space, dancing began. As there were no men in the company the 
girls danced at first with each other, but when the hour for the close of 
labour drew on, the masculine inhabitants of the village, together with 
other idlers and pedestrians, gathered round the spot, and appeared 
inclined to negotiate for a partner. 

Among these on-lookers were three young men of a superior class, 
carrying small knapsacks strapped to their shoulders, and stout sticks in 
their hands. Their general likeness to each other, and their consecutive 
ages, would almost have suggested that they might be, what in fact they 
were, brothers. The eldest wore the white tie, high waistcoat, and thin- 
brimmed hat of the regulation curate; the second was the normal 
undergraduate; the appearance of the third and youngest would hardly 
have been sufficient to characterize him; there was an uncribbed, 
uncabined aspect in his eyes and attire, implying that he had hardly as yet 
found the entrance to his professional groove. That he was a desultory 
tentative student of something and everything might only have been 
predicted of him. 

These three brethren told casual acquaintance that they were spending 
their Whitsun holidays in a walking tour through the Vak of Blackmoor, 
their course being south-westerly from the town of Shaston on the north- 
cast. 

They leant over the gate by the highway, and inqtiired as to the 
meaning of the dance and the white-frocked maids. The two elder of the 
brothers were plainly not intending to linger more than a moment, but 
the spectack of a bevy of girls dancing wiffiout mak partners seemed to 
amuse the third, and make him in no hurry to move on. He unstrapped 
his knapsack, put it, with his stick, on the hedge-bank, and opened the 
gate. 

"What are you going to do, Angel?" asked the eldest. 
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*l am inclined to go and have a fling with them. Why not all of us - just 
for a minute or two - it will not detain us long?* 

*No ~ no; nonsense!* said the first. 'Dancing in public with a troop of 
country hoydens - suppose we should be seen! Come along, or it will be 
dark before we get to Stourcastle, and there’s no place we can sleep at 
nearer than that; besides, we must get through another chapter of A 
Counterblast to Agnosticism before we turn in, now I have taken the trouble 
to bring the book.’ 

‘All right - I’ll overtake you and Cuthbert in five minutes; don’t stop; 

I give my word that I will, Felix.’ 

The two elder reluctantly left him and walked on, taking their brother’s 
knapsack to relieve him in following, and the youngest entered the field, 

‘This is a thousand pities,* he said gallantly, to two or three of the girls 
nearest him, as soon as there was a pause in the dance. ‘Where are your 
partners, my dears?’ 

‘They’ve not left off work yet,* answered one of the boldest. “They’ll 
be here by and by. Till then, will you be one, sir?* 

‘Certainly. But what’s one among so many!* 

‘Better than none. *Tis melancholy work facing and footing it to one 
of your own sort, and no clipsing and colling at all. Now, pick and 
choose.* 

‘ ’Ssh - don’t be so for’ard!* said a shyer girl. 

The young man, thus invited, glanced them over, and attempted some 
discrimination; but, as the group were all so new to him, he could not 
very well exercise it. He took almost the first that came to hand, which 
was not the speaker, as she had expected; nor did it happen to be Tess 
Durbeyfield. Pedigree, ancestral skeletons, monumental record, the 
d’Urberville lineaments, did not help Tess in her life’s battle as yet, even 
to the extent of attracting to her a dancing-partner over the heads of the 
commonest peasantry. So much for Norman blood unaided by Victorian 
lucre. 

The name of the eclipsing girl, whatever it was, has not been handed 
down; but she was envied by all as the first who enjoyed the luxury of a 
masculine partner that evening. Yet such was the force of example that 
the village young men, who had not hastened to enter the gate while no 
intruder was in the way, now drof^ed in quickly, and soon the couples 
became leavened with rustic youth to a marked extent, till at length the 
plainest woman in the club was no longer compelled to foot it on the 
masculine side of the figure. 

The church clock struck, when suddenly the student said that he must 
leave - he had been forgetting himself - he had to join his companions. 
As' he fell out of the dance his eyes lighted on Tess Durbeyfield, whose 
own large orbs wore, to tell the truth, the faintest aspect of reproach that 
he had not chosen her. He, too, was sorry then that, owing to her 
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backwardness, he had not observed her; and with that in his mind he left 
the pasture. 

On account of his long delay he started in a flying-run down the lane 
westward, and had soon passed the hollow and mounted the next rise. He 
had not yet overtaken his brothers, but he paused to get breath, and 
looked back. He could sec the white figures of the girls in the green 
enclosure whirling about as they had whirled when he was among them. 
They seemed to have quite forgotten him already. 

All of them, except, perhaps, one. This white shape stood apart by the 
hedge alone. From her position he knew it to be the pretty maiden with 
whom he had not danced. Trifling as the matter was, he yet instinctively 
felt that she was hurt by his oversight. He wished that he had asked her; 
he wished that he had inquired her name. She was so modest, so 
expressive, she had looked so soft in her thin white gown that he felt he 
had acted stupidly. 

However, it could not be helped, and turning, and bending himself to 
a rapid walk, he dismissed the subject from his mind. 


♦ III ♦ 


As for Tess Durbeyfield, she did not so easily dislodge the incident from 
her consideration. She had no spirit to dance again for a long time, 
though she might have had plenty of partners; but, ah! they did not speak 
so nicely as the strange young man had done. It was not till the rays of the 
sun had absorbed the young stranger’s retreating figure on the hill that 
she shook off her temporary sadness and answered her would-be partner 
in the affirmative. 

She remained with her comrades till dusk, and participated with a 
certain zest in the dancing; though, being heart-whole as yet, she enjoyed 
treading a measure purely for its own sake; little divining when she saw 
‘die soft torments, the bitter sweets, the pleasing pains, and the agreeable 
distresses’ of those girb who had been wooed and won, what she herself 
was capable of in that kind. The struggles and wrangles of the lads for her 
hand in a jig were an amusement to her - no more; and when they became 
fierce she rebuked them. 

She might have stayed even later, but the incident of her father’s odd 
appearance and manner returned upon the girl’s mind to make her 
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anxious, and wondering what had become of him she dropped away from 
the dancers and bent her steps towards the end of the village at which the 
parental cottage lay. 

While yet many score yards off, other rhythmic sounds than those she 
had quitted became audible to her, sounds that she knew well ~ so well. 
They were a regular scries of thumpings from the interior of the house, 
occasioned by the violent rocking of a cradle upon a stone floor, to which 
movement a feminine voice kept time by singing, in a vigorous gallopade, 
the favourite ditty of‘The Spotted Cow’: 

I saw her lie do'-own in yon'-dcr green gro'-ovc; 

Come, love!' and Til tell' you where!' 

The cradle-rocking and the song would cease simultaneously for a 
moment, and an exclamation at highest vocal pitch would take the place 
of the melody. 

‘God bless thy diment eyes! And thy waxen cheeks! And thy cherry 
mouth! And thy Cubit’s thighs! And every bit o’ thy blessed body!’ 

After this invocation the rocking and the singing would recommence, 
and the ‘Spotted Cow* proceed as before. So matters stood when Tess 
opened the door, and paused upon the mat within it surveying the scene. 

The interior, in spite of the melody, struck upon the girl’s senses with 
an unspeakable dreariness. From the holiday gaieties of the field - the 
white gowns, the nosegays, the willow-wands, the whirling movements 
on the green, the flash of gentle sentiment towards the stranger - to the 
yellow melancholy of this one-candied spectacle, what a step! Besides the 
jar of contrast there came to her a chill self-reproach that she had not 
returned sooner, to help her mother in these domesticities, instead of 
indulging herself out-of-doors. 

There stood her mother amid the group of children, as Tess had left 
her, hanging over the Monday washing-tub, which had now, as always, 
lingered on to the end of the week. Out of that tub had come the day 
before - Tess felt it with a dreadful sting of remorse - the very white 
frock upon her back which she had so carelessly greened about the skirt 
on the damping grass - which had been wrung up and ironed by her 
mother’s own hands. 

As usual, Mrs Durbeyfield was balanced on one foot beside the tub, the 
other being engaged in the aforesaid business of rocking her youngest 
child. The cradle-rockers had done hard duty for so many years, under 
the weight of so many children, on that flagstone floor, that they were 
worn nearly flat, in consequence of which a huge jerk accompanied each 
swing of the cot, flinging the baby from side to side like a weaver’s 
shuttle, as Mrs Durbeyfield, excited by her song, trod the rocker with all 
the spring that was left in her after a long day’s seething in the suds. 

Nick-knock, nick-knock, went the cradk; the cand^flame stretched 
itself tall, and began jigging up and down; the water dribNed from the 
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mason’s elbows, md die song galloped on to the end of the verse, Mrs 
Durbeyfietd regarding her daughter the whik. Even now, when burdened 
with a young family, Joan Durbeyfield was a passionate lover of tune. No 
ditty floated into Blackmoor Vale from the outer world but Tcss’s mother 
caught up its notation in a week. 

There still faintly beamed from the woman’s features something of the 
freshness, and even the prettiness, of her youth; rendering it probable 
that the personal charms which Tess could boast of were in main part her 
mother’s gift, and therefore unknightly, unhistorical. 

‘I’ll rock the cradle for ’ee, mother,’ said the daughter gently. ‘Or I’ll 
take off my best frock and help you wring up? I thought you had finished 
long ago.’ 

Her mother bore Tess no ill-will for leaving the house-work to her 
single-handed efforts for so long; indeed, Joan seldom upbraided her 
thereon at any time, feeling but slightly the lack of Tess’s assistance whilst 
her instinctive plan for relieving herself of her labours lay in postponing 
them. Tonight, however, she was even in a blither mood than usual. 
There was a dreaminess, a preoccupation, an exaltation, in the maternal 
look which the girl could not understand. 

‘Well, I’m glad you’ve come,’ her mother said, as soon as the last note 
had passed out of her. ‘1 want to go and fetch your father; but what’s 
more’n that, I want to tell ’ee what have happened. Y’ll be fess enough, 
my poppet, when th’st know!* (Mrs Durbeyfield habitually spoke the 
diaka; her daughter, who had passed the Sixth Standard in the National 
School under a London-trained mistress, spoke two languages; the dialect 
at home, more or less; ordinary English abroad and to persons of quality.) 

‘Since I’ve been away?’ Tess asked. 

‘Ay!’ 

‘Had it anything to do with father’s making such a mommet of himself 
in thik carriage this afternoon? Why did *er! I felt inclined to sink into the 
ground with shame!’ 

‘That wer all a part of the larry! We’ve been found to be the greatest 
gentlefolk in the whole county - reach all back long before Oliver 
Gnimbk’s time - to the days of the Pagan Turks - with monuments, and 
vaults, and crests, and ’scutcheons, and the Lord knows what all. In Saint 
Charles’s days we was made Knights o’ the Royal Oak, our real name 
being d’Urbcrvilk! . . . Don’t that make your bc^m plim? *Twas on this 
account that your father rode home in the vice; not because he’d been 
drinking, as people supposed.’ 

Tm glad of that. Will it do us any good, mother?’ 

‘O yes! ’Tis thoughted that great things may come o’t. No doubt a 
mampus of volk of our own rank will be down here in their carriages as 
soon as ’tis known. Your father learnt it on his way hwdme from Shaston 
and he has been telling me the whok pedigree of the matter.’ 

‘Where is father now?’ asked Tess ^ddenly. 
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Her mother gave irrelevant information by way of answer: ‘He called 
to see the doctor today in Shaston. It is not consumption at all, it seems. 
It is fat round Ms heart, ’a says. There, it is like this/ Joan Durbeyfield, 
as she spoke, curved a sodden thumb and forefinger to the shape of the 
letter C, and used the other forefinger as a pointer. ‘ “At the present 
moment,” he says to your father, “your heart is enclosed all round there, 
and all round there; this space is still open,” ’a says. “As soon as it do 
meet, so,” ’ - Mrs Durbe^^eld closed her fingers into a circle complete 
- ‘ “off you will go like a shadder, Mr Durbeyfield,” *a says. “You mid 
last ten years; you mid go off in ten months, or ten days.” * 

Tess looked alarmed. Her father possibly to go behind the eternal cloud 
so soon, notwithstanding this sudden greatness! 

‘But where is father?’ she asked again. 

Her mother put on a deprecating look. ‘Now don’t you be bursting out 
angry! The poor man - he felt so rafted after his uplifting by the pa’son’s 
news - that he went up to Rolliver’s half an hour ago. He do want to get 
up his strength for his journey tomorrow with that load of beehives, 
which must be delivered, family or no. He’ll have to start shortly after 
twelve tonight, as the distance is so long.* 

‘Get up his strength!’ said Tess impetuously, the tears welling to her 
eyes. ‘O my God! Go to a public-house to get up his strength! And you 
as well agreed as he, mother!’ 

Her rebuke and her mood seemed to fill the whole room, and to impart 
a cowed look to the furniture, and candle, and children playing about, 
and to her mother’s face. 

‘No,’ said the latter touchily, ‘I be not agreed. I have been waiting for 
’ee to bide and keep house while I go to fetch him.’ 

Til go.’ 

‘O no, Tess. You sec, it would be no use.’ 

Tess did not expostulate. She knew what her mother’s objection meant. 
Mrs Durbeyfield’s jacket and bonnet were already hanging slily upon a 
chair by her side, in readiness for this contemplated jaunt, the reason for 
which the matron deplored more than its necessity. 

‘And take the CompUat Fortune-Teller to the outhouse,’Joan continued, 
rapidly wiping her hands, and donning the garments. 

The Compleat Fortune-Teller was an old thick volume, which lay on a 
table at her elbow, so worn by pocketing that the margins had reached the 
edge of the type. Tess took it up, and her mother started. 

This going to hunt up her shiftless husband at the inn was one of 
Mrs Durbeyfield’s still exunt enjoyments in the muck and muddle of 
rearing children. To discover him at Rollivcr’s, to sit there for an hour 
or two by his side and dismiss all thought and care of the children 
during the interval, made her happy. A sort of halo, an occidental 
glow, came over life then. Troubles and other realities took on 
themselves a metaphysical impalpability, sinking to mere mental 
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phenomena for serene contemplation, and no longer stood as pressing 
concretions which chafed body and soul. The youngsters, not immedi¬ 
ately within sight, seemed rather bright and desirable appurtenances 
than otherwise; the incidents of daily life were not without humour¬ 
ousness and jollity in their aspect there. She felt a little as she had used 
to feel when she sat by her now wedded husband in the sam^ spot 
during his wooing, shutting her eyes to his defects of character, and 
regarding him only in his ideal presentation as lover. 

Tess, being left alone with the younger children, went first to the 
outhouse with the fortune-telling book, and stuffed it into the thatch. A 
curious fetichistic fear of this grimy volume on the part of her mother 
prevented her ever allowing it to stay in the house all night, and hither it 
was brought back whenever it had been consulted. Between the mother, 
with her fast-perishing lumber of superstitions, folk-lore, dialect, and 
orally transmitted ballads, and the daughter, with her trained National 
teachings and Standard knowledge under an infinitely Revised Code, 
there was a gap of two hundred years as ordinarily understood. When 
they were together the Jacobean and the Victorian ages were juxtaposed. 

Returning along the garden path Tess mused on what the mother could 
have wished to ascertain from the book on this particular day. She 
guessed the recent ancestral dicovery to bear upon it, but did not divine 
that it solely concerned herself. Dismissing this, however, she busied 
herself with sprinkling the linen dried during the daytime, in company 
with her nine-year-old brother Abraham, and her sister Eliza-Louisa of 
twelve and a half, called ‘ ’Liza-Lu\ the youngest ones being put to bed. 
There was an interval of four years and more between Tess and the next 
of the family, the two who had filled the gap having died in their infancy, 
and this lent her a deputy-maternal attitude when she was alone with her 
juniors. Next in juvenility to Abraham came two more girls, Hope and 
Modesty; then a boy of three, and then the baby, who had just completed 
his first year. 

All these young souls were passengers in fhe Durbeyfield ship - entirely 
dependent on the judgement of the two Durbeyfield adults for their 
pleasures, their necessities, their health, even their existence. If the heads 
of the Durbeyfield household chose to sail into difficulty, disaster, 
starvation, disease, degradation, death, thither were these half-dozen 
little captives under hatches compelled to sail with them - six helpless 
creatures, who had never been asked if they wished for life on any terms, 
much less if they wished for it on such hard conditions as were involved 
in being of the shiftless house of Durbeyfield. Some people would like to 
know whence the poet whose philosophy is in these days deemed as 
profound and trustworthy as his song is breezy and pure, gets his 
authority for speaking of ‘Nature’s holy plan’. 

It grew later, and neither father nor mother reappeared. Tess looked 
out of the door, and took a mental journey through Marlott. The village 
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was shutting its eyes. Candles and lamps were being put out everywhere: 
she could inwardly behold the extinguisher and the extended hand. 

Her mother’s fetching simply meant one more to fetch. Tess began to 
perceive that a man in indifferent health, who proposed to start on a 
journey before one in the morning, ought not to be at an inn at this late 
hour celebrating his ancient blood. 

‘Abraham,’ she said to her little brother, ‘do you put on your hat - you 
bain’t afraid? - and go up to Rolliver’s, and see what has gone wi’ father 
and mother.’ 

The boy jumped promptly from his scat, and opened the door, and the 
night swallowed him up. Half an hour passed yet again; neither man, 
woman, nor child returned. Abraham, like his parents, seemed to have 
been limed and caught by the ensnaring inn. 

‘1 must go myself,’ she said. 

’Liza-Lu then went to bed, and Tess, locking them all in, started on her 
way up the dark and crooked lane or street not made for hasty progress; 
a street laid out before inches of land had value, and when one-handed 
clocks sufficiently subdivided the day. 


* IV * 


Roiliver’s inn, the single alehouse at this end of the long and broken 
village, could only boast of an off-licence; hence, as nobody could legally 
drink on the premises, the amount of overt accommodation for consumers 
was strictly limited to a little board about six inches wide and two yards 
long, fixed to the garden palings by pieces of wire, so as to form a ledge. 
On this board thirsty strangers deposited their cups as they stood in the 
road and drank, and threw the dregs on the dusty ground to the pattern 
of Polynesia, and wished they could have a restful seat inside. 

Thus the strangers. But there were also local customers who felt the 
same wish; and where there’s a will there’s a way. 

In a large bedroom upstairs, the window of which was thickly curtained 
with a great woollen shawl lately discarded by the landlady Mrs Rolliver, 
were gathered on this evening nearly a dozen persons, all scdcing 
beadtude; ail old inhabitants of the nearer end of Marlott, the frequenters 
of this retreat. Not only did the distance to The Pure Drop, the fully- 
licensed tavern at the ftirther part of the dispersed village, render its 
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aconnmodbtioii practically unavailabfo for dwdlers at this end; but the far 
more serious question, the quality of the liquor, confirmed the prevalent 
opititon that it was better to drink with Rolliver in a comer of the 
hwsetop than with the other landlord in a wide house. 

A gaunt four*post bedstead which stood in the room afforded sitting* 
space for several persons gathered round three of its sides; a couple more 
men had elevated themselves on a chest of drawers; another rested on the 
oak*carved ‘cwoffer’; two on the wash-stand; another on the stool; and 
thus all were, somehow, seated at their case. The stage of mental comfort 
to which they had arrived at this hour was one wherein their souls 
expanded beyond their skins, and spread their personalities warmly 
through the room. In this process the chamber and its furniture grew 
more and more dignified and luxurious; the shawl hanging at the window 
took upon itself the richness of upestry; the brass handles of the chest of 
drawers were as golden knockers; and the carved bed-posts seemed to 
have some kinship with the magnificent pillars of Solomon’s temple. 

Mrs Durbeyfield, having quickly walked hitherward after parting from 
Tess, opened the front door, crossed the downstairs room, which was in 
deep gloom, and then unfastened the stair-door like one whose fingers 
knew the tricks of the latches well. Her ascent of the crooked staircase 
was a slower process, and her face, as it rose into the light above the 
last stair, encountered the gaze of all the party assembled in the bed¬ 
room. 

Being a few private friends I’ve asked in to keep up club-walking at 
my own expense,’ the landlady exclaimed at the sound of footsteps, as 
glibly as a child repeating the Catechism, while she peered over the stairs. 
‘Oh, ’tis you, Mrs Durbeyfield - Lard - how you frightened me! - I 
thought it might be some gaffer sent by Gover’ment.’ 

Mrs Durbeyfield was welcomed with glances and nods by the remainder 
of the conclave, and turned to where her husband sat. He was humming 
absently to himself, in a low tone: ‘I be as good as some folks here and 
there! I’ve got a great family vault at Kingsbere-sub-Gieenhill, and finer 
skiUentons than any man in Wessex!’ 

T ve something to tell ’ee that’s come into my head about that - a grand 
projick!’ whispered his cheerful wife. ‘Here, John, don’t ’ce see me?’ She 
nu^ed him, while he, looking through her as through a window-pane, 
went on with his recitative. 

*Hush! Don’t *ee sing so loud, my good man,’ said the landlady; ‘in 
case any member of the Gover’ment should be passing, and take away my 
licends.’ 

‘He’s told ’ee what’s happened to us, I suppose?’ asked Mrs Durbeyfield. 

‘Yes - in a way. D’ye think there’s any money hanging by it?’ 

‘Ah, that’s the secret,’ said Joan Durbeyfield sagely. ‘However, ’tis well 
to be kin m a coach, even if you don’t ride in ’en.’ She dropped her public 
voke, and continued in a low tone to her husband: ‘I’ve been thinking 
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since you brought the news that there’s a great rich lady out by Trantridge, 
on the edge o* The Chase, of the name of d’Urberville.’ 

*Hey - what’s that?’ said Sir John. 

She repeated the information. That lady must be our relation,’ she 
said. ‘And my projick is to send Tess to claim kin.* 

‘There is a lady of the name, now you mention it,’ said Durbeyfield. 
‘Pa’son Tringham didn’t think of that. But she’s nothing beside wc - a 
junior branch of us, no doubt, hailing long since King Norman’s day.’ 

While this question was being discussed neither of the pair noticed, in 
their preoccupation, that little Abraham had crept into the room, and was 
awaiting an opportunity of asking them to return. 

‘She is rich, and she’d be sure to take notice o’ the maid,’ continued 
Mrs Durbeyfield; ‘and ’twill be a very good thing. I don’t sec why two 
branches o* one family should not be on visiting terms.’ 

‘Yes; and we’ll all claim kin!’ said Abraham brightly from under the 
bedstead. ‘And we’ll all go and sec her when Tess has gone to live with 
her; and we’ll ride in her coach and wear black clothes!’ 

‘How do you come here, child? What nonsense be ye talking! Go away, 
and play on the stairs till father and mother be ready! . . . Well, Tess 
ought to go to this other member of our family. She’d be sure to win the 
lady - Tess would; and likely enough ’twould lead to some noble 
gentleman marrying her. In short, I know it.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘1 tried her fate in the Fortune-Teller^ and it brought out that very 
thing! . . . You should ha’ seen how pretty she looked today; her skin is 
as sumple as a duchess’s.’ 

‘What says the maid herself to going?’ 

‘I’ve not asked her. She don’t know there is any such lady-relation yet. 
But it would certainly put her in the way of a grand marriage, and she 
won’t say nay to going.’ 

‘Tess is queer.’ 

‘But she’s tractable at bottom. Leave her to me.’ 

Though this conversation had been private, sufficient of its import 
reached the understandings of those around to surest to them that the 
Durbeyfields had weightier concerns to talk of now than common folks 
had, and that Tess, their pretty eldest daughter, had fine prospects in 
store. 

‘Tess is a fine figure o’ fun, as 1 said to myself today when I zeed her 
vamping round parish with the rest,’ observed one of the elderly boozers 
in an undertone. ‘But Joan Durbeyfield must mind that she don’t get 
green malt in floor.’ It was a local phrase which had a peculiar meaning, 
and there was no reply. 

. The conversation became inclusive, and presently other footsteps were 
heard crossing the room below. 

Being a few private friends asked in tonight to keep up club- 
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walking at my own expense/ The landlady had rapidly ro-used the 
formula she kept on hand for intruders before she recognized that the 
newcomer was Tess. 

Even to her mother s gaze the girl’s young features looked sadly out 
of place amid the alcoholic vapours which floated here as no unsuitable 
medium for wrinkled middle-age; and hardly was a reproachful flash 
from Tess’s dark eyes needed to make her father and mother rise from 
their scats, hastily finish their ale, and descend the stairs behind her, Mrs 
Rollivcr’s caution following their footsteps. 

‘No noise, please, if ye’ll be so good, my dears; or I mid lose my 
licends, and be summons’d, and I don’t know what all! ’Night t’ye!* 

They went home together, Tess holding one arm of her father, and 
Mrs Durbeyfield the other. He had, in truth, drunk very little - not a 
fourth of the quantity which a systematic tippler could carry to church on 
a Sunday afternoon without a hitch in his eastings or genuflections; but 
the weakness of Sir John’s constitution made mountains of his petty sins 
in this kind. On reaching the fresh air he was sufficiently unsteady to 
incline the row of three at one moment as if they were marching to 
London, and at another as if they were marching to Bath - which 
produced a comical eflfect, frequent enough in families on nocturnal 
homegoings; and, like most comical effects, not quite so comic after all. 
The two women valiantly disguised these forced excursions and counter¬ 
marches as well as they could from Durbeyfield their cause, and from 
Abraham, and from themselves; and so they approached by degrees their 
own door, the head of the family bursting suddenly into his former 
refrain as he drew near, as if to fortify his soul at sight of the smallness of 
his present residence - 

‘I’ve got a fam-ily vault at Kingsbcrel’ 

‘Hush - don’t be so silly, Jacky,’ said his wife. ‘Yours is not the only 
family that was of’count in wold days. Look at the Anktells, and Horscys, 
and the Tringhams themselves - gone to seed a’most as much as you - 
though you was bigger folks than they, that’s true. Thank God, I was 
never of no family, and have nothing to be ashamed of in that way!* 

‘Don’t you be so sure o’ that. From your nater ’tis my belief you’ve 
disgraced yourselves more than any o’ us, and was kings and queens 
outright at one time.’ 

Tess turned the subject by saying what was far more prominent in her 
own mind at the moment than thoughts of her ancestry - 

‘1 am afraid father won’t be able to take the journey with the beehives 
tomorrow so early.’ 

‘I? I shall be all right in an hour or two,’ said Durbeyfield, 

It was eleven o’clock before the family were all in bed« and two o’clock 
next morning was the latest hour for starting with the beehives if they 
were to be delivered to the retailers in Casterbridge before the Saturday 
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market began, the way thither lying by bad roads over a distance of 
between twenty and thirty miles, and the horse and waggon being of the 
slowest. At half past one Mrs Durbeyfield came into the large bedroom 
where Tess and all her little brothers and sisters slept. 

The poor man can’t go,’ she said to her eldest daughter, whose great 
eyes had opened the moment her mother’s hand touched the door. 

Tess sat up in bed, lost in a vague interspace between a dream and this 
information. 

‘But somebody must go,* she replied. ‘It is late for the hives already. 
Swarming will soon be over for the year; and if we put off taking ’em till 
next week’s market the call for ’em will be past, and they’ll be thrown on 
our hands.’ 

Mrs Durbeyfield looked unequal to the emergency. ‘Some young feller, 
perhaps, would go? One of them who were so much after dancing with 
’ee yesterday,’ she presently suggested. 

‘O no ~ I wouldn’t have it for the world!’ declared Tess proudly. ‘And 
letting everybody know the reason ~ such a thing to be ashamed of! I 
think I could go if Abraham could go with me to kip me company.’ 

Her mother at length agreed to this arrangement. Little Abraham was 
aroused from his deep sleep in a comer of the same apartment, and made 
to put on his clothes while still mentally in the other world. Meanwhile 
Tess had hastily dressed herself; and the twain, lighting a lantern, went 
out to the stable. The rickety little waggon was already laden, and the girl 
led out the horse Prince, only a degree less rickety than the vehicle. 

The poor creature looked wondcringly round at the night, at the 
lantern, at their two figures, as if he could not believe that at that hour, 
when every living thing was intended to be in shelter and at rest, he was 
called upon to go out and labour. They put a stock of candle-ends into 
the lantern, hung the latter to the off-side of the load, and directed the 
horse onward, walking at his shoulder at first during the uphill parts of 
the way, in order not to overload an animal of so little vigour. To cheer 
themselves as well as they could, they made an artificial morning with the 
lantern, some bread and butter, and their own conversation, the real 
morning being far from come. Abraham, as he more fully awoke (for he 
had moved in a sort of trance so far), began to talk of the strange shapes 
assumed by the various dark objects against the sky; of this tree that 
looked like a raging tiger springing from a lair; of that which resembled 
a giant’s head. 

When they had passed the little town of Stourcastle, dumbly somnolent 
under its thick brown thatch, they reached higher ground. Still higher, 
on their left, the elevation called Bulbarrow or Bcalbarrow, well-nigh the 
highest in South Wessex, swelled into the sky; engirdled by its earthen 
trenches. From hereabout the long road was fairly level for some distance 
onward. They mounted in front of the waggon, and Abraham grew 
reflective. 
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Tcss!’ be said in a preparatory tone, after a silence. 

‘Yes, Abraham.* 

‘Bain*t you glad that we’ve become gentlefolk?* 

‘Not particular glad.* 

‘But you be glad that you’m going to marry a gentleman?* 

‘What?’ said Tess, lifting her face. 

‘That our great relation will help *ce to marry a gentleman.’ 

‘I? Our great relation? We have no such relation. What has put that into 
your head?’ 

‘I heard ’em talking about it up at Rolliver’s when I went to find father. 
There’s a rich lady of our family out at Trantridge, and mother said that 
if you claimed kin with the lady, she’d put ’ee in the way of marrying a 
gentleman.* 

His sister became abruptly still, and lapsed into a pondering silence. 
Abraham talked on, rather for the pleasure of utterance than for audition, 
so that his sister’s abstraction was of no account. He leant back against the 
hives, and with upturned face made observations on the stars, whose cold 
pulses were beating amid the black hollows above, in serene dissociation 
from these two wisps of human life. He asked how far away those 
twinklers were, and whether God was on the other side of them. But 
ever and anon his childish prattle recurred to what impressed his 
imagination even more deeply than the wonders of creation. If Tess were 
made rich by marrying a gentleman, would she have money enough to 
buy a spy-glass so large that it would draw the stars as near to her as 
Nettlccombe-Tout? 

The renewed subject, which seemed to have impregnated the whole 
family, filled Tess with impatience. 

‘Never mind that now!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Did you say the stars were worlds, Tess?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘All like ours?’ 

‘I don’t know; but I think so. They sometimes seem to be like the 
apples on our stubbard-tree. Most of them splendid and sound ~ a few 
blighted.’ 

‘Which do we live on - a splendid one or a blighted one?’ 

‘A blighted one.’ 

‘ *Tis very unlucky that we didn’t pitch on a sound one, when there 
were so many more of’em!’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Is it like that really, Tess?’ said Abraham, turning to her much 
impressed, on reconsideration of this rare information. ‘How would it 
have been if we had pitched on a sound one?’ 

‘Well, father wouldn’t have coughed and creeped about as he does, and 
wouldn’t have got too tipsy to go this journey; and mother wouldn’t have 
been always washing, and never getting finished.’ 
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‘And you would have been a rich lady ready-made, and not have had to 
be made rich by marrying a gentleman?* 

*0 Aby, don*t - don’t ulk of that any more!’ 

Left to his reflections Abraham soon grew drowsy. Tess was not skilful 
in the management of a horse, but she thought that she could take upon 
herself the entire conduct of the load for the present, and allow Abraham 
to go to sleep if he wished to do so. She made him a sort of nest in front 
of the hives, in such a manner that he could not fall, and, taking the reins 
into her own hands, jogged on as before# 

Prince required but slight attention, lacking energy for superfluous 
movements of any sort. With no longer a companion to distract her, Tess 
fell more deeply into reverie than ever, her back leaning against the hives. 
The mute procession past her shoulders of trees and hedges became 
attached to fantastic scenes outside reality, and the occasional heave of the 
wind became the sigh of some immense sad soul, conterminous with the 
universe in space, and with history in time. 

Then, examining the mesh of events in her own life, she seemed to see 
the vanity of her father s pride; the gentlemanly suitor awaiting herself in 
her mother’s fancy; to see him as a grimacing personage, laughing at her 
poverty, and her shrouded knightly ancestry. Everything grew more and 
more extravagant, and she no longer knew how time passed. A sudden 
jerk shook her in her seat, and Tess awoke from the sleep into which she, 
too, had fallen. 

They were a long way further on than when she had lost consciousness, 
and the waggon had stopped. A hollow groan, unlike anything she had 
ever heard in her life, came from the front, followed by a shout of *Hoi 
there!’ 

The lantern hanging at her waggon had gone out, but another was 
shining in her face - much brighter than her own had been. Something 
terrible had happened. The harness was entangled with an object which 
blocked the way. 

In consternation Tess jumped down, and discovered the dreadful truth. 
The groan had proceeded from her father’s poor horse Prince. The 
morning mailcart, with its two noiseless wheels, speeding along these 
lanes like an arrow, as it always did, had driven into her slow and 
unlighted equipage. The pointed shaft of the cart had entered the breast 
of die unhappy Prince like a sword, and from the wound his life’s blood 
was spouting in a stream, and falling with a hiss into the road. 

In her despair Tess sprang forward and put her hand upon the hole, 
with the only result that she became splashed from face to skirt with the 
crimson drops. Then she stood helplessly looking on. Prince also stood 
firm and motionless as long as he could; till he suddenly sank down in a 
heap. 

By this time the mail-cart man had joined her, and began dragging and 
unharnessing the hot form of Prince. But he was already dead, and, 
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seeing that nothing more could be ^me immediately, the mail*cart man 
retun^ to his own animal, which was uninjured. 

‘You was on the wrong side,* he said. ‘I am bound to go on with the 
maii<*bags, so that the best thing for you to do is to bide here with your 
load, ril send somebody to help you as soon as I can. It is getting daylight, 
and you have nothing to fear.* 

He mounted and sped on his way; while Tess stood and waited. The 
atmosphere turned pale, the birds shook themselves in the hedges, arose, 
and twittered; the lane showed all its white features, and Tess showed 
hers, still whiter. The huge pool of blood in front of her was already 
assuming the iridescence of coagulation; and when the sun rose a hundred 
prismatic hues were reflected from it. Prince lay alongside still and stark; 
his eyes half open, the hole in his chest looking scarcely large enough to 
have let out all that had animated him. 

‘ ’Tis all my doing - all mine!* the girl cried, gazing at the specucle. 
‘No excuse for me ~ none. What will mother and father live on now? 
Aby, Abyl’ She shook the child, who had slept soundly through the 
whole disaster. *Wc can t go on with our load -- Prince is killed!’ 

When Abraham realized all, the furrows of fifty years were extempor¬ 
ized on his young face. 

‘Why, I danced and laughed only yesterday!’ she went on to herself. 
‘To think that I was such a fool!’ 

‘ ’Tis because we be on a blighted star, and not a sound one, isn’t it, 
Tess?* murmured Abraham through his tears. 

In silence they waited through an interval which seemed endless. At 
length a sound, and an approaching object, proved to them that the driver 
of the mail-cart had been as good as his word. A farmer’s man from near 
Stourcastic came up, leading a strong cob. He was harnessed to the 
waggon of beehives in the place of Prince, and the load taken on towards 
Casterbridge. 

The evening of the same day saw the empty waggon reach again the 
spot of the accident. Prince had lain there in the ditch since the morning; 
but the place of the blood-pool was still visible in the middle of the road, 
though scratched and scraped over by passing vehicles. All that was left 
of Prince was now hoisted into the waggon he had formerly hauled, and 
with his hoofs in the air, and his shoes dbining in the setting sunlight, he 
retraced the eight or nine miles to Marlott. 

Tess had gone back earlier. How to break the news was more than she 
could think. It was a relief to her tongue to find from the faces of her 
parents that they already knew of their loss, though this did not lessen the 
self-reproach which she continued to heap upon herself for her negligence. 

But the very shiftkssness of the household rendered the misfortune a 
less terrifying one to them than it would have been to a striving family, 
though in the present case it meant ruin, and in the other it would only 
have meant inconvenience. In the Ourbeyfield countenances there was 
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nothing of the red wrath that would have burnt upon the girl from parents 
more ambitious for her welfare. Nobody blamed Tess as she blamed 
herself 

When it was discovered that the knacker and tanner would give only a 
very few shillings for Prince s carcase because of his decrepitude, 
Durbeyfield rose to the occasion. 

‘No/ said he stoically, *1 won't sell his old body. When wc d'Urbervillcs 
was knights in the land, we didn't sell our chargers for cat s meat. Let 'em 
keep their shillings! He’ve served me well in his lifetime, and I won't part 
from him now.’ 

He worked harder the next day in digging a grave for Prince in the 
garden than he had worked for months to grow a crop for his family. 
When the hole was ready, Durbeyfield and his wife tied a rope round the 
horse and dragged him up the path towards it, the children following in 
funeral train. Abraham and ’Liza-Lu sobbed, Hope and Modesty dis¬ 
charged their griefs in loud blares which echoed from the walls; and 
when Prince was tumbled in they gathered round the grave. The bread¬ 
winner had been taken away from them; what would they do? 

‘Is he gone to heaven?* asked Abraham, between the sobs. 

Then Durbeyfield began to shovel in the earth, and the children cried 
anew^ All except Tess. Her face was dry and pale, as though she regarded 
herself in the light of a murderess. 


♦ V ♦ 


The haggling business, which had mainly depended on the horse, became 
disorganized forthwith. Distress, if not penury, loomed in the distance. 
Durbeyfield was what was locally called a slack-twistcd fellow; he had 
good strength to work at times; but the times could not be relied on to 
coincide with the hours of requirement; and, having been unaccustomed 
to the regular toil of the day-labourer, he was not particuarly persistent 
when they did so coincide. 

Tess, meanwhile, as the one who had dragged her parents into this 
quagmire, was silently wondering what she could do to help them out of 
it; and then her mother broached her scheme, 

‘We must take the ups wi’ the downs, Tess,’ said she; ‘and never could 
your high blood have been found out at a more called-for moment. You 
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must try your friends. Do yc know that there is a very rich Mrs 
d’Urberville living on the outskirts o" The Chase* who must be our 
relation? You must go to her and claim kin, and ask for some help in our 
trouble.’ 

*I shouldn’t care to do that,’ says Tess. ‘If there is such a lady, ’twould 
be enough for us if she were friendly - not to expect her to give us help.’ 

‘You could win her round to do anything, my dear. Besides, perhaps 
there’s more in it than you know of. Tve heard what I’ve heard, good- 
now.’ 

The oppressive sense of the harm she had done led Tess to be more 
deferential than she might otherwise have been to the maternal wish; but 
she could not understand why her mother should find such satisfaction in 
contemplating an enterprise of, to her, such doubtful profit. Her mother 
might have made inquiries, and have discovered that this Mrs d’Urbervillc 
was a lady of unequalled virtues and charity. But Tess’s pride made the 
part of poor relation one of particular distaste to her. 

*rd rather try to get work,’ she murmured. 

‘Durbeyfield, you can settle it,’ said his wife, turning to where he sat 
in the background. ‘If you say she ought to go, she will go.’ 

*I don’t like my children going and making themselves beholden to 
strange kin,’ murmured he. ‘I’m the head of the noblest branch o* the 
family, and I ought to live up to it.’ 

His reasons for staying away were worse to Tess than her own objection 
to going. ‘Well, as I killed the horse, mother,* she said mournfully, i 
suppose I ought to do something. I don’t mind going and seeing her, but 
you must leave it to me about asking for help. And don’t go thinking 
about her making a match for me - it is silly.’ 

‘Very well said, Tess!’ observed her father scntentiously. 

‘Who said 1 had such a thought?’ asked Joan. 

‘I fancy it is in your mind, mother. But I’ll go.’ 

Rising early next day she walked to the hill-town called Shaston, and 
there took advantage of a van which twice in the week ran from Shaston 
eastward to Chaseborough, passing near Trantridge, the parish in which 
the vague and mysterious Mrs d’Urbervillc had her residence. 

Tess Durbeyfield’s route on this memorable morning lay amid the 
north-eastern undulations of the Vafe in which she had been lK>m, and in 
which her life had unfolded. The Vale of Blackmoor was to her the world, 
and its inhabitants the races thereof. From the gates and stiles of Marlott 
she had looked down its length in the wondering days of infancy, and 
what had been mystery to her then was not much less than mystery to her 
now. She had seen daily from her chamber-window towers, villages, 
faint white mansions; above all the town of Shaston standing majestically 
on its height; its windows shining tike lamps in the evening sun. She had 
hardly ever visited the place, only a small tract even of the Vale and its 
environs being known to her by close inspection. Much less had she been 
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far outside the valley. Every contour of the surrounding hills was as 
personal to her as that of her relatives* faces; but for what lay beyond her 
judgement was dependent on the teaching of the village school, where 
she had held a leading place at the time of her leaving, a year or two 
before this date. 

In those early days she had been much loved by others of her own sex 
and age, and had used to be seen about the village as one of three - all 
nearly of the same year-walking home from school side by side; Tess the 
middle one - in a pink print pinafore, of a finely reticulated pattern, worn 
over a stuff frock that had lost its original colour for a nondescript tertiary 
- marching on upon long stalky legs, in tight stockings which had little 
ladder>Hke holes at the knees, torn by kneeling in the roads and banks in 
search of vegetable and mineral treasures; her then earth-coloured hair 
hanging like pot-hooks; the arms of the two outside girls resting round 
the waist of Tess; her arms on the shoulders of the two supporters. 

As Tess grew older, and began to sec how matters stood, she felt quite 
a Malthusian towards her mother for thoughtlessly giving her so many 
little sisters and brothers, when it was such a trouble to nurse and provide 
for them. Her mother’s intelligence was that of a happy child: Joan 
Durbeyfield was simply an additional one, and that not the eldest, to her 
own long family of waiters on Providence. 

However, Tess became humanely beneficent towards the small ones, 
and to help them as much as possible she used, as soon as she left school, 
to lend a hand at haymaking or harvesting on neighbouring farms; or, by 
preference, at milking or butter-making processes, which she had learnt 
when her father had owned cows; and being deft-fingered it was a kind 
of work in which she excelled. 

Every day seemed to throw upon her young shoulders more of the 
family burdens, and that Tess should be the representative of the 
Durbeyfields at the d’Urberville mansion came as a thing of course. In 
this instance it must be admitted that the Durbeyfields were putting their 
fairest side outward. 

She alighted from the van at Trantridge Cross, and ascended on foot 
a hill in the direction of the di.strict known as The Chase, on the borders 
of which, as she had been informed, Mrs d*Urbcrville*s scat. The Slopes, 
would be found. It was not a manorial home in the ordinary sense, with 
fields, and pastures, and a grumbling farmer, out of whom the owner 
had to squeeze an income for himself and his family by hook or by crook. 
^4t was more, far more; a country-house built for enjoyment pure and 
simple, with not an acre of troublesome land attached to it beyond what 
was required for residential purposes, and for a little fancy farm kept in 
. hand by the owner, and tended by a bailiff. 

The crimson brick lodge came first in sight, up to its caves in dense 
evergreens. Tess thought this was the mansion itself till, passing through 
the side wicket with some trepidation, and onward to a point at which 
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the drive took a turn, the house pr<^r stood in foil view. It was of recent 
erection ~ indeed almost new - and of the same rich red colour that 
formed such a contrast with the evergreens of the lodge. Far behind the 
comer of the house - which rose like a geranium bloom against the 
subdued colours around - stretched the soft azure landscape of The Chase 
~ a truly venerable tract of forest land, one of the few remaining 
woodlands in England of undoubted primaeval date, wherein Druidical 
mistletoe was still found on aged oaks, and where enormous yew-trees, 
not planted by the hand of man, grew as they had grown when they were 
pollarded for bows. All this sylvan antiquity, however, though visible 
from The Slopes, was outside the immediate boundaries of the estate. 

Everything on this snug property was bright, thriving, and well kept; 
acres of glass-houses stretched down the inclines to the copses at their 
feet. Everything looked like money - like the last coin issued from the 
Mint. The stables, partly screened by Austrian pines and evergreen oaks, 
and fitted with every late appliance, were as dignified as Chapels-of-Easc. 
On the extensive lawn stood an ornamental tent, its door being towards 
her. 

Simple Tess Durbeyfield stood at gaze, in a half-alarmed attitude, on 
the edge of the gravel sweep. Her feet had brought her onward to this 
point before she had quite realized where she was; and now all was 
contrary to her expectation. 

‘1 thought we were an old family; but this is all new!’ she said, in her 
artlessness. She wished that she had not fallen in so readily with her 
mother s plans for 'claiming kin*, and had endeavoured to gain assistance 
nearer home. 

The d’Urbcrvilles ~ or Stoke-d’Urbervilles, as they at first called 
themselves - who owned ail this, were a somewhat unusual family to find 
in such an old-fashioned part of the country. Parson Tringham had 
spoken truly when he said that our shambling John Durbeyfield was the 
only really lineal representative of the old d*Urberville family existing in 
the county, or near it; he might have added, what he knew very well, that 
the Stokc-d’Urbervilles were no more d’Urbervilles of the true tree than 
he was himself. Yet it must be admitted that this family formed a very 
good stock whereon to regraft a name which sadly wanted such 
renovation. 

When old Mr Simon Stoke, latterly deceased, had made his fortune as 
an honest merchant (some said money-lender) in the North, he decided 
to settle as a county man in the South of England, out of hail of his 
business district; and in doing this he felt the necessity of recommencing 
with a name that would not too readily identify him with the smart 
tradesman of the past, and that would be less commonplace than the 
original bald stark words. Conning for an hour in the British Museum 
the pages of works devoted to extinct, half-exdna, obscured, and ruined 
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families appertaining to the quarter of England in which he proposed to 
settle, he considered that ‘d’Urberville’ looked and sounded as well as any 
of them; and d’Urberville accordingly was annexed to his own name for 
himself and his heirs eternally. Yet he was not an extravagant-minded 
man in this, and in constructing his family tree on the new basis was duly 
reasonable in framing his intermarriages and aristocratic links, never 
inserting a single title above a rank of strict moderation. 

Of this work of imagination poor Tess and her parents were naturally 
in ignorance - much to their discomfiture; indeed, the very possibility of 
such annexations was unknown to them; who supposed that, though to 
be well-favoured might be the gift of fortune, a family name came by 
nature. 

Tess still stood hesitating like a bather about to make his plunge, hardly 
knowing whether to retreat or to persevere, when a figure came forth 
from the dark triangular door of the tent. It was that of a tall young man, 
smoking. 

He had an almost swarthy complexion, with full lips, badly moulded, 
though red and smooth, above which was a well-groomed black moui^ 
tache with curled points, though his age could not be more than three- or 
four-and-twenty . Despite the touches of barbarism in his contours, there 
was a singular force in the gentleman*s face, and in his bold rolling eye. 

‘Well, my fkauty, what can I do for you?’ said he. coming forward. 
And perceiving that she stood quite confounded: ’Never mind me. I am 
Mr d’Urbcrville. Have you come to see me or my mother?’ 

This embodiment of a d’Urbcrvillc and a namesake differed even more 
from what Tess had expected than the house and grounds had differed. 
She had dreamed of an aged and dignified face, the sublimation of all the 
d’Urberville lineaments, furrowed with incarnate memories representing 
in hieroglyphic the centuries of her family’s and England’s history. But 
she screwed herself up to the work in hand, since she could not get out of 
it, and answered - 

*1 came to see your mother, sir.’ 

‘I am afraid you cannot see her - she is an invalid,’ replied the present 
representative of the spurious house; for this was Mr Alec, the only son 
of the lately deceased gentleman. ‘Cannot I answer your purpose? What 
is the business you wish to see her about?’ 

it isn’t business - it is - I can hardly say what!’ 

‘Pleasure?’ 

‘Oh no. Why, sir, if I tell you, it will seem -’ 

Tess’s sense of a certain ludicrousness in her errand was now so strong 
that, notwithstanding her awe of him, and her general discomfort at 
being here, her rosy lips curved towards a smile, much to the attraction 
of the swarthy Alexander. 

‘It is so very foolish,’ she stammered; ‘I fear I can’t tell you!’ 

‘Never mind; I like foolish things. Try again, my dear,’ said he kindly. 
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^Mother asked me to come/ Tess continued; "and, indeed, I was in the 
mind to do so myself likewise. But I did not think it would be like this, 
f came, sir, to tell you that we are of the same family as you.* 

*Ho! Poor relations?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Stokes?* 

‘No; d’Urbcrvilles.’ 

‘Ay, ay; I mean d’Urbervilles.’ 

‘Our names are worn away to Durbeyfield; but we have several proofs 
that we are d’Urbervilles. Antiquarians hold we are, - and - and we have 
an old seal, marked with a ramping lion on a shield, and a castle over 
him. And we have a very old silver spoon, round in the bowl like a little 
ladle, and marked with the same castle. But it is so worn that mother uses 
it to stir the pea-soup.’ 

‘A castle argent is certainly my crest,* said he blandly. ‘And my arms 
a lion rampant.* 

‘And so mother said we ought to make ourselves beknown to you - as 
we’ve lost our horse by a bad accident, and are the oldest branch o* the 
family.* 

‘Very kind of your mother, I’m sure. And 1, for one, don’t regret her 
step.’ Alec looked at Tess as he spoke in a way that made her blush a 
little. ‘And so, my pretty girl, you’ve come on a friendly visit to us, as 
relations?* , 

‘I suppose I have,* faltered Tess, looking uncomfortable again. 

‘Well - there’s no harm in it. Where do you live? What arc you?* 

She gave him brief particulars; and responding to further inquiries told 
him that she was intending to go back by the same carrier who had 
brought her. 

‘It is a long while before he returns past Trantridge Cross. Supposing 
we walk round the grounds to pass the time, my pretty Coz?* 

Tess wished to abridge her visit as much as possible; but the young 
man was pressing, and she consented to accompany him. He conducted 
her about the lawns, and flower-beds, and conservatories; and thence to 
the fruit-garden and green-houses, where he asked her if she liked 
strawberries. 

‘Yes,’ said Tess, ‘when they come.’ 

‘They are already here.’ D’Urbervilk began gathering specimens of the 
fruit for her, handing them back to her as he stooped; and, presently, 
selecting a specially fine product of the ‘British Queen* variety, he stood 
up and held it by the stem to her mouth. 

‘No - no!* she said quickly, putting her fingers between his hand and 
her lips. ‘I would rather take it in my own hamd.* 

‘Nonsense!* he insisted; and in a slight distress she parted her lips and 
look it in. 

They had spent some time wandering desultorily thus, Tess eating in 
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a half-pleased* half-reluctant state whatever d’Urbervilk offered her. 
When she could consume no more of the strawberries he filled her little 
basket with them; and then the two passed round to the rose trees, 
whence he gathered blossoms and gave her to put in her bosom. She 
obeyed like one in a dream, and when she could affix no more he himself 
tucked a bud or two into her hat, and heaped her basket with others in the 
prodigality of his bounty. At last, looking at his watch, he said, ‘Now, 
by the time you have had something to eat, it will be time for you to 
leave, if you want to catch the carrier to Shaston. Come here, and I'll sec 
what grub I can find.’ 

Stoke-d’Urbervillc togk her back to the lawn and into the tent, where 
he left her, soon reappearing with a basket of light luncheon, which he 
put before her himself. It was evidently the gentleman’s wish not to be 
disturbed in this pleasant tete-a-tHe by the servantry. 

‘Do you mind my smoking?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, not at all, sir.’ 

He watched her pretty and unconscious munching through the skeins 
of smoke that pervaded the tent, and Tess Durbcyfield did not divine, as 
she innocently looked down at the roses in her bosom, that there behind 
the blue narcotic haze was potentially the ‘tragic mischief’ of her drama 
- one who stood fair to be the blood-red ray in the spectrum of her young 
life. She had an attribute which amounted to a disadvantage just now; 
and it was this that caused Alec d’Urberville’s eyes to rivet themselves 
upon her. It was a luxuriance of aspect, a fulness of growth, which made 
her appear more of a woman than she really was. She had inherited the 
feature from her mother without the quality it denoted. It had troubled 
her mind occasionally, till her companions had said that it was a fault 
which time would cure. 

She soon had finished her lunch. ‘Now I am going home, sir,’ she said, 
rising. 

‘And what do they call you?’ he asked, as he accompanied her along the 
drive till they were out of sight of the house. 

‘Tess Durbcyfield, down at Marlott.’ 

‘And you say your people have lost their horse?’ 

‘I - killed him!’ she answered, her eyes filling with tears as she gave 
particulars of Prince’s death. ‘And I don’t know what to do for father on 
account of it!’ 

‘I must think if 1 cannot do something. My mother must find a berth 
for you. But, Tess, no nonsense about “d’Urberville”; - “Durbcyfield” 
only, you know - quite another name.’ 

‘I wish for no better, sir,’ said she with something of dignity. 

, For a moment - only for a moment - when they were in the turning of 
the drive, between the tall rhododendrons and conifers, before the lodge 
became visible, he inclined his face towards her as if- but, no: he thought 
better of it, and let her go. 
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Thus the chii^ began. Had she perceived this meeting’s import she 
might have asked why she was doomed to be seen and coveted that day 
by the wrong man, andtiot by some other man, the right and desired one 
in all respects - as nearly as humanity can supply the right and desired; 
yet to him who amongst her acquaintance might have approximated to 
this kind, she was but a transient impression, half forgotten. 

In the ill*judged execution of the well-judged plan of things the call 
seldom produces the comer, the man to love rarely coincides with the 
hour for loving. Nature docs not often say ‘See!* to her poor creature at 
a time when seeing can lead to happy doing; or reply ‘Here!* to a body’s 
cry of ‘Where?* till the hide-and-seek has become an irksome, outworn 
game. We may wonder whether at the acme and summit of the human 
progress these anachronisms will be corrected by a finer intuition, a closer 
interaction of the social machinery than that which now jolts us round 
and along; but such completeness is not to be prophesied, or even 
conceived as possible. Enough that in the present case, as in millions, it 
was not the two halves of a perfect whole that confronted each other at 
the perfect moment; a missing counterpart wandered independently about 
the earth waiting in crass obtuseness till the late time came. Out of which 
maladroit delay sprang anxieties, disappointments, shocks, catastrophes, 
and passing-strange destinies. 

When d’Urberville got back to the tent he sat down astride on a chair 
reflecting, with a pleased gleam in his face. Then he broke into a loud 
laugh. 

‘Well, I’m damned! What a funny thing! Ha-ha-ha! And what a crumby 
girl!’ 


* VI * 


Tess went down the hill to Trantridge Cross, and inattentively waited to 
take her seat in the van returning from Chaseborough to Shaston. She 
did not know what the other occupants said to her as she entered, though 
she answered them; and when they had started anew she rode along with 
an inward and not an outward eye. 

One among her fellow-travellers addressed her more pointedly than 
any had spoken before: ‘Why, you be quite a posy! And such roses in early 
June!* 
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Then she became aware of the spectacle she presented to their surprised 
vision: roses at her breast; roses in her hat; roses and strawberries in her 
basket to the brim. She blushed, and said confusedly that the flowers had 
been given to her. When the passengers were not looking she stealthily 
removed the more prominent blooms from her hat and placed them in the 
basket, where she covered them with her handkerchief. Then she fell to 
reflecting again, and in looking downwards a thorn of the rose remaining 
in her breast accidentally pricked her chin. Like all the cottagers in 
Blackmoor Vale, Tess was steeped in fancies and prefigurative supersti¬ 
tions: she thought this an ill omen ~ the first she had noticed that day. 

The van travelled only so far as Shaston, and there were several miles 
of pedestrian descent from that mountain-town into the vale to Marlott. 
Her mother had advised her to stay here for the night, at the house of 
a cottage-woman they knew, if she should feel too tired to come on; 
and this Tess did, not descending to her home till the following after¬ 
noon. 

When she entered the house she perceived in a moment from her 
mother’s triumphant manner that something had occurred in the interim. 

‘Oh yes; I know all about it! I told *ee it would be all right, and now 
’tis proved!* 

‘Since I’ve been away? What has?* said Tess rather wearily. 

Her mother surveyed the girl up and down with arch approval, and 
went on banteringly: ‘So you’ve brought ’em round!* 

‘How do you know, mother?’ 

‘I’ve had a letter.* 

Tess then remembered that there would have been time for this. 

‘They say ~ Mrs d’Urberville says - that she wants you to look after a 
little fowl-farm which is her hobby. But this is only her artful way of 
getting ’ec there without raising your hopes. She’s going to own ’ee as 
kin - that’s the meaning o’t.’ 

‘But I didn’t see her.’ 

‘You zid somebody, I suppose?’ 

‘I saw her son.’ 

‘And did he own ’ce?’ 

‘Well - he called me Coz.’ 

‘An* I knew it! Jacky - he called her Cozf’ cried Joan to her husband. 
‘Well, he spoke to his mother, of course, and she do want *ce there.’ 

‘But I don’t know that 1 am apt at tending fowls,’ said the dubious 
Tess. 

‘Then I don’t know who is apt. You’ve bc’n bom in the business, and 
brought up in it. They that be bom in a business always know more 
about it than any ’prentice. Besides, that’s only just a show of something 
for you to do, that you midn’t feel beholden.’ 

‘I don’t altogether think I ought to go,’ said Tess thoughtfully. ‘Who 
wrote the letter? Will you let me look at it?’ 
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*Mrs d*Urbcrvilk wrote it. Here it is, * 

The letter was in the third person, and briefly informed Mrs Durbeyficid 
that her daughter’s services would be useful to that lady in the management 
of her poultry-farm, that a comfortabfe room would be provided for her 
if she could come, and that the wages would be on a liberal scale if they 
liked her. 

‘Oh - that’s all!’ said Tess. 

‘You couldn’t expect her to throw her arms round ’ee, an’ to kiss and 
to coll *ce all at once/ 

Tess looked out of the window. 

*1 would rather stay here with father and you,’ she said. 

‘But why?’ 

‘I’d rather not tell you why, mother; indeed, I don’t quite know why.’ 

A week afterwards she came in one evening from an unavailing search 
for some light occupation in the immediate neighbourhood. Her idea had 
been to get together sufficient money during the summer to purchase 
another horse. Hardly had she crossed the threshold before one of the 
children danced across the room, saying, ‘The gentleman’s been here!’ 

Her mother hastened to explain, smiles breaking from every inch of 
her person. Mrs d’Urbcrville’s son had called on horseback, having been 
riding by chance in the direction of Marlott. He had wished to know, 
finally, in the name of his mother, if Tess could really come to manage 
the old lady’s fowl-farm or not; the lad who had hitherto superintended 
the birds having proved untrustworthy. ‘Mr d’Urberville says you must 
be a good girl if you are at all as you appear; he knows you must be worth 
your weight in gold. He is very much interested in ’ee - truth to tell.’ 

Tess seemed for the moment really pleased to hear that she had won 
such high opinion from a stranger when, in her own esteem, she had 
sunk so low. 

‘It is very good of him to think that,’ she murmured; ‘and if I was quite 
sure how it would be living there, I would go any-when.* 

‘He is a mighty handsome man!’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said Tess coldly. 

‘Well, there’s your chance, whether or no; and I’m sure he wears a 
beautiful diamond ring!’ 

‘Yes,* said little Abraham, brightly, from the window-bench; ‘and I 
seed it! and it did twinkle when he put his hand up to his mistarshers. 
Mother, why did our grand relation keep on putting his hand up to his 
mistarshers?’ 

'Hark at that child!’ cried Mrs Durbcyfield, with parenthetic admir¬ 
ation. 

‘Perhaps to show his diamond ring,’ murmured Sir John, dreamily, 
from his chair. 

Til think it over,* said Tess, leaving the room. 

‘Well, she’s made a conquest o’ the younger branch of us, straight off,’ 
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continued the matron to her husband, ‘and she’s a fool if she don’t follow 
it up/ 

‘I don’t quite like my children going away from home/ said the haggler. 
‘As the head of the family, the rest ought to come to me.’ 

‘But do let her go, Jacky,* coaxed his poor witless wife. *Hc’$ struck wi* 
her - you can see that. He called her Coz! He’ll marry her, most likely, 
and make a lady of her; and then she’ll be what her forefathers was.’ 

John Durbeyfield had more conceit than energy or health, and this 
supposition was pleasant to him. 

‘Well, perhaps, that’s what young Mr d’Urberville means/ he admitted; 
‘and sure enough he mid have serious thoughts about improving his blood 
by linking on to the old line. Tess, the little rogue! And have she really 
paid ’em a visit to such an end as this?* 

Meanwhile Tess was walking thoughtfully among the gooseberry- 
bushes in the garden, and over Prince’s grave. When she came in her 
mother pursued her advantage. 

‘Well, what be you going to do?’ she asked. 

‘I wish I had seen Mrs d’Urberville,’ said Tess. 

‘I think you mid as well settle it. Then you’ll sec her soon enough.’ 

Her father coughed in his chair. 

‘I don’t know what to say!’ answered the girl restlessly. ‘It is for you to 
decide. I killed the old horse, and I suppose I ought to do something to 
get ye a new one. But - but ~ I don’t quite like Mr d’Urberville being 
there!’ 

The children, who had made use of this idea of Tess being taken up by 
their wealthy kinsfolk (which they imagined the other family to be) as a 
species of dolorifuge after the death of the horse, began to cry at Tess’s 
reluaance, and teased and reproached her for hesitating. 

Tess won’t go-o-o and be made a la-a-dy ofl - no, she says she 
wo-o-on’t!’ they wailed, with square mouths. ‘And we shan’t have a nice 
new horse, and lots o’ golden money to buy fairings! And Tess won’t 
look pretty in her best cloze no mo-o-ore!’ 

Her mother chimed in to the same tune: a certain way she had of 
making her labours in the house seem heavier than they were by 
prolonging them indefinitely, also weighed in the argument. Her father 
alone preserved an attitude of neutrality. 

‘I will go,’ said Tess at last. 

Her mother could not repress her consciousness of the nuptial Vision 
conjured up by the girl’s consent, 

‘That’s right! For such a pretty maid as ’tis, this is a fine chance!’ 

Tess smiled crossly. 

‘I hope it is a chance for earning money. It is no other kind of chance. 
You had better say nothing of that silly sort about parish.’ 

Mrs Durbeyfield did not promise. She was not quite sure that she did 
not feel proud enough, after the visitor’s remarks, to say a good deal. 
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Thus it was arranged; and the young girl wrote, agreeing to be ready 
to set out on any day on which she might be required. She was duly 
informed that Mrs d*Urbervillc was glad of her decision, and that a 
spring-cart should be sent to meet her and her luggage at the top of the 
Vale on the day after the morrow, when she must hold herself prepared 
to start. Mrs d’Urberville’s handwriting seemed rather masculine. 

‘A cart?’ murmured Joan Durbeyfield doubtingly. ‘It might have been 
a carriage for her own kin!’ 

Having at last taken her course Tess was less restless and abstracted, 
going about her business with some self-assurance in the thought of 
acquiring another horse for her father by an occupation which would 
not be onerous. She had hoped to be a teacher at the school, but the 
fates seemed to decide otherwise. Being mentally older than her 
mother she did not regard Mrs Durbeyfield’s matrimonial hopes for 
her in a serious aspect for a moment. The light-minded woman had 
been discovering good matches for her daughter almost from the year 
of her birth. 


* VII ♦ 


On the morning appointed for her departure Tess was awake before dawn 
- at the marginal minute of the dark when the grove is still mute, save for 
one prophetic bird who sings with a clear-voiced conviction that he at 
least knows the correct time of day, the rest preserving silence as if equally 
convinced that he is mistaken. She remained upstairs packing till 
breakfast-time, and then came down in her ordinary week-day clothes, 
her Sunday apparel being carefully folded in her box. 

Her mother expostulated. ‘You will never set out to see your folks 
without dressing up more the dand than that?’ 

‘But I am going to work!’ said Tess. 

‘Well, yes,’ said Mrs Durbeyfield; and in a private tone, ‘at first there 
mid be a little pretence o’t . . . But I think it will be wiser of ’ee to put 
your best side outward,* she added. 

‘Very well; I suppose you know best,’ replied Tess with calm abandon¬ 
ment. 

And to please her parent the girl put herself quite in Joan’s hands, 
saying serenely - ‘Do what you like with me, mother.* 
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Mrs Durbeyfield was only too delighted at this tractability* First she 
fetched a great basin, and washed Tess*s hair with such thoroughness that 
when dried and brushed it looked twice as much as at other times. She 
tied it with a broader pink ribbon than usual. Then she put upon her the 
white frock that Tess had worn at the club-walking, the airy fulness of 
which, supplementing her enlarged coiffure^ imparted to her developing 
figure an amplitude which belied her age, and might cause her to be 
estimated as a woman when she was not much more than a child. 

‘I declare there’s a hole in my stocking-heel!* said Tess. 

‘Never mind holes in your stockings - they don’t speak! When I was a 
maid, so long as I had a pretty bonnet the devil might ha’ found me in 
heels,’ 

Her mother’s pride in the girl’s appearance led her to step back, like a 
painter from his easel, and survey her work as a whole. 

‘You must zee yourself!’ she cried. ‘It is much better than you was 
t’other day.’ 

As the looking-glass was only large enough to reflect a very small 
portion of Tess’s person at one time, Mrs Durbeyfield hung a black cloak 
outside the casement, and so made a large reflector of the panes, as it is 
the wont of bedecking cottagers to do. After this she went downstairs to 
her husband, who was sitting in the lower room. 

‘I’ll tell ’ee what ’tis, Durbeyfield,’ said she exultingly; ‘he’ll never have 
the heart not to love her. But whatever you do, don’t zay too much to 
Tess of his fancy for her, and this chance she has got. She is such an odd 
maid that it mid zet her against him, or against going there, even now. 
If all goes well, I shall certainly be for making some return to that pa’son 
at Stagfoot Lane for telling us ~ dear, good man!’ 

However, as the moment for the girl’s setting out drew nigh, when the 
first excitement of the dressing had passed off, a slight misgiving found 
place in Joan Durbeyfield’s mind. It prompted the matron to say that she 
would walk a little way - as far as to the point where the acclivity from 
the valley began its first steep ascent to the outer world. At the top Tess 
was going to be met with the spring-cart sent by the Stoke-d’Urbervilles, 
and her box had already been wheeled ahead towards this summit by a lad 
with trucks, to be in readiness. 

Seeing their mother put on her bonnet the younger children clamoured 
to go with her. 

‘I do want to walk a little-ways wi’ Sissy, now she’s going to marry our 
gentleman-cousin, and wear fine cloze!* 

‘No,’ said Tess, flushing and turning quickly, Til hear no more o’ that! 
Mother, how could you ever put such stuff into their heads?’ 

‘Going to work, my dears, for our rich relation, and help get enough 
mohey for a new horse,* said Mrs Durbeyfield pacifically. 

‘Good-bye, father,’ said Tess, with a lumpy throat. 

‘Good-bye, my maid,’ said Sir John, raising his head from his breast as 
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^ j A w« non induced by a slight excess this morning in honoui 
suspOlW te mp. >, “ wiU like such s comdy 
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sample of his own blood. And celfn^ Tess^ thst DCWg SUnk^ (JUJtc, from 
our former grandeur, HI sell him the title - yes, sell it — and af no 
onreasonab/e figure. * 

‘Not for less than a thousand pound!' cried Lady Durbeyfield. 

Tcll’n - I’ll take a thousand pound. Well, I’ll take less, when I come to 
think o’t. He’ll adorn it better than a poor lammicken feller like myself 
can. Tell’n he shall hae it for a hundred. But I won’t stand upon trifles - 
tell’n he shall hae it for fifty - for twenty pound! Yes, twenty pound - 
that’s the lowest. Dammy, family honour is family honour, and I won’t 
take a penny less!* 

Tess’s eyes were too full and her voice too choked to utter the 
sentiments that were in her. She turned quickly, and went out. 

So the girls and their mother all walked together, a child on each side 
of Tess, holding her hand, and looking at her meditatively from time to 
time, as at one who was about to do great things; her mother just behind 
with the smallest; the group forming a picture of honest beauty flanked 
by innocence, and backed by simple-souled vanity. They followed the 
way till they reached the beginning of the ascent, on the crest of which 
the vehicle from Trantridge was to receive her, this limit having been 
fixed to save the horse the labour of the last slope. Far away behind the 
first hills the cliff-like dwellings of Shaston broke the line of the ridge. 
Nobody was visible in the elevated road which skirted the ascent save the 
lad whom they had sent on before them, sitting on the handle of the 
barrow that contained all Tess’s worldly possessions. 

‘Bide here a bit, and the cart will soon come, no doubt,’ said Mrs 


Durbeyfield. ‘Yes, I see it yonder!* 

It had come - appearing suddenly from behind the forehead of the 
nearest upland, and stopping beside the boy with the barrow. Her mother 
and the children thereupon decided to go no farther, and bidding them 
a hasty good-bye Tess bent her steps up the hill. 

They saw her white shape draw near to the spring-cart, on which her 
box was already placed. But before she had quite reached it another vehicle 
shot out from a clump of trees on the summit, came round the bend of 
the road there, passed the luggage-cart, and halted beside Tess, who 
looked up as if in great surprise. 

Her mother perceived, for the first time, that the second vehicle was 
not a humble conveyance like the first, but a spick-and-span gig or dog¬ 
cart, highly varnished and equipped. The driver was a young man of 
three- or fbur-and-twenty, with a cigar between his teeth; wearing a 
dandy cap, drab jacket, breeches of the same hue, white neckcloth, stick- 
up collar, and brown driving-gloves - in short, he was the handsome, 
horsey young buck who had visited Joan a week or two before to get her 
answer about Tess. 
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Mrs Durbeyfield claf^ her hands like a child. THen she looked down, 
then stared again. Could she be deceived as to the meanii^ of this? 

‘is dat the gentleman-kinsman who’ll make Sissy a lady?’ asked the 
youngest child. 

Meanwhile the muslined form of Tess could be seen standing still, 
undecided, beside this turn-out, whose owner was talking to her. Her 
seeming indecision was, in fact, more than indecision; it was misgiving. 
She would have preferred the humble cart. The young man dismounted, 
and appeared to urge her to ascend. She turned her face down the hill to 
her relatives, and regarded the little group. Something seemed to quicken 
her to a determination: possibly the thought that she had killed Prince. 
She suddenly stepped up; he mounted beside her, and immediately 
whipped on the horse. In a moment they had passed the slow cart with 
the box, and disappeared behind the shoulder of the hill. 

Directly Tess was out of sight, and the interest of the matter as a drama 
was at an end, the little ones’ eyes filled with tears. The youngest child 
said, ‘I wish poor, poor Tess wasn’t gone away to be a lady!’ and, lowering 
the corners of his lips, burst out crying. The new point of view was 
infectious, and the next child did likewise, and then the next, till the 
whole three of them wailed loud. 

There were tears also in Joan Durbeyfield’s eyes as she turned to go 
home. But by the time she had got back to the village she was passively 
trusting to the favour of accident. However, in bed that night she sighed, 
and her husband asked her what was the matter. 

‘Oh, I don’t know exactly,’ she said. ‘I was thinking that perhaps it 
would ha’ been better if Tess had not gone.’ 

‘Oughtn’t ye to have thought of that before?’ 

‘Well, ’tis a chance for the maid - Still, if ’twere the doing again, I 
wouldn’t let her go till I had found out whether the gentleman is really a 
good-hearted young man and choice over her as his kinswoman.’ 

‘Yes, you ought, perhaps, to ha’ done that,’ snored Sir John. 

Joan Durbeyfield always managed to find consolation somewhere; 
‘Well, as one of the genuine stock, rfie ought to make her way with ’cn, 
if she plays her trump card aright. And if he don’t marry her afore he will 
after. For that he’s all afire wi’ love for her any eye can see.’ 

‘What’s her trump card? Her d’Urberville blood, you mean?’ 

‘No, stupid; her face - as ’twas mine.’ 
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♦ VIII ♦ 


Having mounted beside her, Alec d’Urberville drove rapidly along the 
crest of the first hill, chatting compliments to Tess as they went, the cart 
with her box being left far behind. Rising still, an immense landscape 
stretched around them on every side; behind, the green valley of her 
birth, before, a gray country of which she knew nothing except from her 
first brief visit to Trantridge. Thus they reached the verge of an incline 
down which the road stretched in a long straight descent of nearly a mile. 

Ever since the accident with her father’s horse Tess Durbeyfield, 
courageous as she naturally was, had been exceedingly timid on wheels; 
the least irregularity of motion startled her. She began to get uneasy at a 
certain recklessness in her conductor’s driving. 

’You will go down slow, sir, I suppose?’ she said with attempted 
unconcern. 

D’Urbcrville looked round upon her, nipped his cigar with the tips of 
his large white centre-teeth, and allowed his lips to smile slowly of 
themselves. 

‘Why, Tess,’ he answered, after another whiff or two, ‘it isn’t a brave 
bouncing girl like you who asks that? Why, I always go down at full 
gallop. There’s nothing like it for raising your spirits.’ 

‘But perhaps you need not now?* 

‘Ah,* he said, shaking his head, ‘there are two to be reckoned with. It 
is not me alone. Tib has to be considered, and she has a very queer 
temper.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Why, this mare. I fancy she looked round at me in a very grim way 
just then. Didn’t you notice it?’ 

‘Don’t try to frighten me, sir,’ said Tess stiffly. 

‘Well, I don’t. If any living man can manage this horse I can - I won’t 
say any living man can do it - but if such has the power, I am he.’ 

‘Why do you have such a horse?’ 

‘Ah, well may you ask it! It was my fate, I suppose. Tib has killed one 
chap; and just after I bought her she nearly killed me. And then, take my 
word for it, I nearly killed her. But she’s touchy still, very touchy; and 
one’s life is hardly safe behind her sometimes.’ 

They were just beginning to descend; and it was evident that the horse, 
whether of her own will or of his (the latter being the more likely), knew 
so well the reckless performance expected of her that she hardly required 
a hint from behind. 

Down, down, they sped, the wheels humming like a top, the dog-cart 
rocking right and left, its axis acquiring a slightly oblique set in relation 
to the line of progress; the figure of the horse rising and falling in 
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undulations before them. Sometimes a wheel was off the ground, it 
seemed, for many yards; sometimes a stone was sent spinning over the 
hedge, and flinty sparks from the horse’s hoofs outshone the daylight. 
The aspect of the straight road enlarged with their advance, the 
two banks dividing like a splitting stick; one rushing past at each 
shoulder. 

The wind blew through Tess s white muslin to her very skin, and her 
washed hair flew out behind. She was determined to show no open fear, 
but she clutched d’Urberville’s rein-arm. 

‘Don’t touch my arm! We shall be thrown out if you do! Hold on round 
my waist!’ 

She grasped his waist, and so they reached the bottom. 

‘Safe, thank God, in spite of your fooling!’ said she, her face on fire. 

‘Tess - fie! That’s temper!* said d’Urberville. 

‘ ’Tis truth.’ 

‘Well, you need not let go your hold of me so thanklessly the moment 
you feel yourself out of danger.’ 

She had not considered what she had been doing; whether he were 
man or woman, stick or stone, in her involuntary hold on him. 
Recovering her reserve she sat without replying, and thus they reached 
the summit of another declivity. 

‘Now then, again!’ said d’Urberville. 

‘No, no!’ said Tess. ‘Show more sense, do, please.’ 

‘But when people find themselves on one of the highest points in the 
county, they must get down again,’ he retorted. 

He loosened rein, and away they went a second time. D’Urbcrville 
turned his face to her as they rocked, and said, in playful raillery: ‘Now 
then, put your arms round my waist again, as you did before, my 
Beauty.’ 

‘Never!’ said Tess independently, holding on as well as she could 
without touching him. 

‘Let me put one little kiss on those holmberry lips, Tess, or even on 
that warmed check, and I’ll stop - on my honour, I will!’ 

Tess, surprised beyond measure, slid farther back still on her scat, at 
which he urged the horse anew, and rocked her the more. 

‘Will nothing else do?’ she cried at length, in desperation, her large 
eyes staring at him like those of a wild animal. This dressing her up so 
prettily by her mother had apparently been to lamentable purpose. 

‘Nothing, dear Tess,’ he replied. 

‘Oh, I don’t know - very well; I don’t mind!’ she panted miserably. 

He drew rein, and as they slowed he was on the point of imprinting the 
desired salute, when, as if hardly yet aware of her own modesty, she 
dodged aside. His arms being occupied with the reins there was left him 
no power to prevent her manoeuvre. 

‘Now, damn it - I’ll break both our necks!* swore her capriciously 
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passionate companion* ‘So you can go from your word like that, you 
young witch, can you?' 

‘Very well,’ said Tess, *111 not move since you be so determined! But 
I - thought you would be kind to me, and protect me, as my kinsman!’ 

‘Kinsman be hanged! Now!’ 

‘But I don’t want anybody to kiss me, sir!’ she implored, a big tear 
beginning to roll down her face, and the corners of her mouth trembling 
in her attempts not to cry. ‘And I wouldn’t ha* come if I had known!’ 

He was inexorable, and she sat still, and d’Urberville gave her the kiss 
of mastery. No sooner had he done so than she flushed with shame, took 
out her handkerchief, and wiped the spot on her cheek that had been 
touched by his lips. His ardour was nettled at the sight, for the act on her 
part had been unconsciously done. 

‘You are mighty sensitive for a cottage girl!’ said the young man. 

Tess made no reply to this remark, of which, indeed, she did not quite 
comprehend the drift, unheeding the snub she had administered by her 
instinctive rub upon her cheek. She had, in fact, undone the kiss, as far 
as such a thing was physically possible. With a dim sense that he was 
vexed she looked steadily ahead as they trotted on near Melbury Down 
and Wingreen, till she saw, to her consternation, that there was yet 
another descent to be undergone. 

‘You shall be made sorry for that!’ he resumed, his injured tone still 
remaining, as he flourished the whip anew. ‘Unless, that is, you agree 
willingly to let me do it again, and no handkerchief.’ 

She sighed. ‘Very well, sir!’ she said. ‘Oh -* let me get my hat!’ 

At the moment of speaking her hat had blown off into the road, their 
present speed on the upland being by no means slow. D’Urberville pulled 
up, and said he would get it for her, but Tess was down on the other 
side. 

She turned back and picked up the article. 

‘You look prettier with it off, upon my soul, if that’s possible,’ he said, 
contemplating her over the back of the vehicle. ‘Now then, up again! 
What’s the matter?’ 

The hat was in place and tied, but Tess had not stepped forward. 

‘No, sir,’ she said, revealing, the red and ivory of her mouth as her eye 
lit in defiant triumph; ‘not again, if I know it!’ 

‘What - you won’t get up beside me?’ 

‘No; I shall walk.’ 

‘ ’Tis five or six miles yet to Trantridge.’ 

*I don’t care if’tis dozens. Besides, the cart is behind.’ 

‘You artful hussy! Now, tell me - didn’t you make that hat blow off on 
purpose? I’ll swear you did!’ 

Her strategic silence confirmed his suspicion. 

Then d’Urbcrville cursed and swore at her, and called her everything 
he could think of for the trick. Turning the horse suddenly he tried to 
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drive back upon her, and so hem her in between the gig and the hedge. 
But he could not do this short of injuring her. 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself for using such wicked words!’ 
cried Tess with spirit, from the top of the hedge into which she had 
scrambled. ‘I don’t like ’ee at all! I hate and detest you! I’ll go back to 
mother, 1 will!’ 

D’Urberville’s bad temper cleared up at sight of hers; and he laughed 
heartily. 

‘Well, I like you all the better,* he said. ‘Come, let there be peace. I’ll 
never do it any more against your will. My life upon it now!’ 

Still Tess could not be induced to remount. She did not, however, 
object to his keeping his gig alongside her; and in this manner, at a slow 
pace, they advanced towards the village of Trantridgc. From time to time 
d’Urberville exhibited a sort of fierce distress at the sight of the tramping 
he had driven her to undertake by his misdemeanour. She might in truth 
have safely trusted him now; but he had forfeited her confidence for the 
time, and she kept on the ground, progressing thoughtfully, as if 
wondering whether it would be wiser to return home. Her resolve, 
however, had been taken, and it seemed vacillating even to childishness 
to abandon it now, unless for graver reasons. How could she face her 
parents, get back her box, and disconcert the whole scheme for the 
rehabilitation of her family on such sentimental grounds? 

A few minutes later the chimneys of The Slopes appeared in view, and 
in a snug nook to the right the poultry-farm and cottage of Tess’s 
destination. 


* IX * 


T HE community of fowls to which Tess had been appointed as supervisor, 
purveyor, nurse, surgeon, and friend, made its head-quarters in an old 
thatched cottage standing in an enclosure that had once been a garden, 
but was now a trampled and sanded square. The house was overrun with 
ivy, its chimney being enlarged by the boughs of the parasite to the 
aspect of a ruined tower. The lower rooms were entirely given over to the 
birds, who walked about them with a proprietary air, as though the place 
had been built by themselves, and not by certain dusty copyholders who 
now lay east and west in the churchyard. The descendants of these bygone 
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omm fek it almost as a slight to Adr family when the house which had 
so madi of their affection, had cost so much of thdr forefathers ’ money, 
and had been in their possession for several generations before the 
d*Urbervilles came and built here, was indifferently turned into a 
fowlhouse by Mrs Stoke-d’Urbcrville as soon as the property fell into 
hand according to law. ‘ *Twas good enough for Christians in grand¬ 
father’s time,’ they said. 

The rooms wherein dozens of infants had wailed at their nursing now 
resounded with the tapping of nascent chicks. Distracted hens in coops 
occupied spots where formerly stood chairs supporting sedate agricultur¬ 
ists. The chimney-corner and once blazing hearth was now filled with 
inverted beehives, in which the hens laid their eggs; while out of doors 
the plots that each succeeding householder had carefully shaped with his 
spade were tom by the cocks in wildest fashion. 

The garden in which the cottage stood was surrounded by a wall, and 
could only be entered through a door. 

When Tess had occupied herself about an hour the next morning in 
altering and improving the arrangements, according to her skilled ideas 
as the daughter of a professed poulterer, the door in the wall opened and 
a servant in white cap and apron entered. She had come from the manor- 
house. 

‘Mrs d’Urbervillc wants the fowls as usual,’ she said; but perceiving 
that Tess did not quite understand, she explained, ‘Mis’ess is a old lady, 
and blind,’ 

‘Blind!’ said Tess. 

Almost before her misgiving at the news could find time to shape itself 
she took, under her companion’s direction, two of the most beautiful of 
the Hamburghs in her arms, and followed the maid-servant, who had 
likewise taken two, to the adjacent mansion, which, though ornate and 
imposing, showed traces everywhere on this side that some occupant of 
its chambers could bend to the love of dumb creatures - feathers floating 
within view of the front, and hen-coops standing on the grass. 

In a sitting-room on the ground-floor, ensconced in an arm-chair with 
her back to the light, was the owner and mistress of the estate, a white- 
haired woman of not more than sixty, or even less, wearing a large cap. 
She had the mobile face frequent in those whose sight has decayed by 
stages, has been laboriously striven after, and reluctantly let go, rather 
than the stagnant mien apparent in persons long sightless or bom blind. 
Tess walked up to this lady with her feathered charges - one sitting on 
each arm. 

‘Ah, you are the young woman come to look after my birds?’ said Mrs 
d’Urbcrvillc, recognizing a new footstep. *I hope you will be kind to 
them. My bailiff tells me you are quite the proper person. Weil, where 
are they? Ah, this is Strut! But he is hardly so lively today, is he? He is 
alarmed at being handled by a stranger, I suppose. And Phena too ~ yes. 
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they arc a little frightened - aren’t you* dears? But they will soon get used 
to you/ 

While the old lady had been speaking Tess and the other maid, in 
obedience to her gestures, had placed the fowls severally in her lap, and 
she had felt them over from head to tail, examining their beaks, their 
combs, the manes of the cocks, their wings, and their claws. Her touch 
enabled her to recognize them in a moment, and to discover if a single 
feather were crippled or draggled. She handled their crops, and knew 
what they had eaten, and if too little or too much; her face enacting a 
vivid pantomime of the criticisms passing in her mind. 

The birds that the two girls had brought in were duly returned to the 
yard, and the process was repeated till all the pet cocks and hens had been 
submitted to the old woman ~ Hamburghs, Bantams, Cochins, Brahmas, 
Dorkings, and such other sorts as were in fashion just then - her 
perception of each visitor being seldom at fault as she received the bird 
upon her knees. 

It reminded Tess of a Confirmation, in which Mrs d’Urbervillc was 
the bishop, the fowls the young people presented, and herself and the 
maid-servant the parson and curate of the parish bringing them up. At 
the end of the ceremony Mrs d’Urbcrville abruptly asked Tess, wrinkling 
and twitching her face into undulations, ‘Can you whistle?’ 

‘Whistle, Ma’am?’ 

‘Yes, whistle tunes.’ 

Tess could whistle like most other country girls though the accomplish¬ 
ment was one which she did not care to profess in genteel company. 
However, she blandly admitted that such was the fact. 

‘Then you will have to practise it every day. I had a lad who did it very 
well, but he has left. I want you to whistle to my bullfinches; as I cannot 
see them I like to hear them, and we teach ’em airs that way. Tell her 
where the cages are, Elizabeth. You must begin tomorrow, or they 
will go back in their piping. They have been neglected these several 
days.’ 

‘Mr d’Urberville whistled to ’em this morning, ma’am,’ said Elizabeth. 

‘He! Pooh!’ 

The old lady’s face creased into furrows of repugnance, and she made 
no further reply. 

Thus the reception of Tess by her fancied kinswoman terminated, and 
the birds were taken back to their quarters. The girl’s surprise at Mrs 
d’Urbervillc’s manner was not great; for since seeing the size of the house 
she had expected no more. But she was far from being aware that the old 
lady had never heard a word of the so-called kinship. She gathered that no 
great affection flowed between the blind woman and her son. But in that, 
too, she was mistaken. Mrs d’Urberville was not the first mother 
compelled to love her offspring resentfully, and to be bitterly fond. 
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In spite of the unpleasant initiation of the day before, Tess inclined to 
the freedom and novelty of her new position in the morning when the 
sun shone, now that she was once installed there; and she was curious to 
test her powers in the unexpected direction asked of her, so as to ascertain 
her chance of retaining her post. As soon as she was alone within the 
walled garden she sat herself down on a coop, and seriously screwed up 
her mouth for the long-neglected practice. She found her former ability 
to have degenerated to the production of a hollow rush of wind through 
the lips, and no clear note at all. 

She remained fruitlessly blowing and blowing, wondering how she 
could have so grown out of the art which had come by nature, till she 
became aware of a movement among the ivy-boughs which cloaked the 
garden-wall no less than the cottage. Looking that way she beheld a form 
springing from the coping to the plot. It was Alec d’Urberville, whom 
she had not set eyes on since he had conducted her the day before to the 
door of the gardener’s cottage where she had lodgings. 

‘Upon my honour!’ cried he, ‘there was never before such a beautiful 
thing in Nature or Art as you look, “Cousin” Tess (“Cousin” had a faint 
ring of mockery]. I have been watching you from over the wall - sitting 
like /m-patience on a monument, and pouting up that pretty red mouth 
to whistling shape, and whooing and whooing, and privately swearing, 
and never being able to produce a note. Why, you are quite cross because 
you can’t do it.’ 

‘I may be cross, but I didn’t swear.’ 

‘Ah! I understand why you arc trying - those bullies! My mother wants 
you to carry on their musical education. How selfish of ber! As if 
attending to these curst cocks and hens here were not enough work for 
any girl. I would flatly refuse, if I were you.’ 

‘But she wants me particularly to do it, and to be ready by tomorrow 
morning.’ 

‘Does she? Well then - I’ll give you a lesson or two.’ 

‘Oh no, you won’t!’ said Tess, withdrawing towards the door. 

‘Nonsense; I don’t want to touch you. See - I’ll stand on this side of the 
wire-netting, and you can keep on the other; so you may feel quite safe. 
Now, look here; you screw up your lips too harshly. There ’tis - so.’ 

He suited the action to the word, and whistled a line of ‘Take, O take 
those lips away’. But the allusion was lost upon Tess. 

‘Now try,* said d’Urberville, 

She attempted to look reserved; her face put on a sculptural severity. 
But he persisted in his demand, and at last, to get rid of him, she did put 
up her lips as directed for producing a clear note; laughing distressfully, 
however, and then blushing with vexation that she had laughed. 

He encouraged her with ‘Try again!’ 

Tess was quite serious, painfully serious by this time; and she tried - 
ultimately and unexpectedly emitting a real round sound. The momenury 
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pleasure of success got the better of her; her eyes enlarged, and she 
involuntarily smiled in his face. 

That’s it! Now I have started you - you’ll go on beautifully. There - 
1 said I would not come near you; and, in spite of such temptation as 
never before fell to mortal man. I’ll keep my word . . . Tess, do you 
think my mother a queer old soul?’ 

‘I don’t know much of her yet, sir.’ 

‘You’ll find her so; she must be, to make you learn to whistle to her 
bullfinches. I am rather out of her books just now, but you will be quite 
in favour if you treat her livestock well. Good morning. If you meet 
with any difficulties and want help here, don’t go to the bailiff, come to 
me.’ 


It was in the economy of this regime that Tess Durbeyfield had 
undertaken to fill a place. Her first day’s experiences were fairly typical of 
those which followed through many succeeding days. A familiarity with 
Alec d’Urbcrville’s presence - which that young man carefully cultivated 
in her by playful dialogue, and by jestingly calling her his cousin when 
they were alone - removed much of her original shyness of him, without, 
however, implanting any feeling which could engender shyness of a new 
and tenderer kind. But she was more pliable under his hands than a mere 
companionship would have made her, owing to her unavoidable depend¬ 
ence upon his mother, and, through that lady’s comparative helplessness, 
upon him. 

She soon found that whistling to the bullfinches in Mrs d’Urbervilie’s 
room was no such onerous business when she had regained the art, for 
she had caught from her musical mother numerous airs that suited those 
songsters admirably. A far more satisfactory time than when she practised 
in the garden was this whistling by the cages each morning. Unrestrained 
by the young man’s presence she threw up her mouth, put her lips near 
the bars, and piped away in easeful grace to the attentive listeners. 

Mrs d’Urberville slept in a large four-post bedstead hung with heavy 
damask curtains, and the bullfinches occupied the same apartment, wterc 
they flitted about freely at certain hours, and made little white spots on 
the furniture and upholstery. Once while Tess was at the window where 
the cages were ranged, giving her lesson as usual, she thought she heard 
a rustling behind the bed. The old lady was not present, and turning 
round the girl had an impression that the toes of a pair of boots were 
visible below the fringe of the curtains. Thereupon her whistling became 
so disjointed that the listener, if such there were, must have discovered 
her suspicion of his presence. She searched the curtains every morning 
after that, but never found anybody within them. Alec d’Urberville had 
evidently thought better of his freak to terrify her by an ambush of that 
kind. 
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Every village has its idiosyncrasy, its constitution, often its own code of 
morality. The levity of some of the younger women in and about 
Trantridge was marked, and was perhaps symptomatic of the choice spirit 
who ruled The Slopes in that vicinity. The place had also a more abiding 
defect; it drank hard. The staple conversation on the farms around was on 
the uselessness of saving money; and smockfrocked arithmeticians, 
leaning on their ploughs or hoes, would enter into calculations of great 
nicety to prove that parish relief was a fuller provision for a man in his old 
age than any which could result from savings out of their wages during 
a whole lifetime. 

The chief pleasure of these philosophers lay in going every Saturday 
night, when work was done, to Chaseborough, a decayed market-town 
two or three miles distant; and, returning in the small hours of the next 
morning, to spend Sunday in sleeping off the dyspeptic effects of the 
curious compounds sold to them as beer by the monopolizers of the once 
independent inns. 

For a long time Tess did not join in the weekly pilgrimages. But under 
pressure from matrons not much older than herself- for a field-man s wages 
being as high at twenty-one as at forty, marriage was early here - Tess at 
length consented to go. Her first experience of the journey afforded her 
more enjoyment than she had expected, the hilariousness of the others 
being quite contagious after her monotonous attention to the poultry-farm 
all the week. She went again and again. Being graceful and interesting, 
standing moreover on the momentary threshold of womanhood, her 
appearance drew down upon her some sly regards from loungers in the 
streets of Chaseborough; hence, though sometimes her journey to the town 
was made independently, she always searched for her fellows at nightfall, to 
have the protection of their companionship homeward. 

This had gone on for a month or two when there came a Saturday in 
September, on which a fair and a market coincided; and the pilgrims 
^om Trantridge sought double delights at the inns on that account. Tess’s 
occupations made her late in setting out, so that her comrades reached the 
town long before her. It was a fine September evening, just before sunset, 
when yellow lights struggle with blue shades in hair-like lines, and the 
atmosphere itself forms a prospect without aid from more solid objects, 
except the innumerable winged insects that dance in it. Through this 
low-lit mistiness Tess walked leisurely along. 

She did not discover the coincidence of the market with the fair till she 
had reached the place, by which time it was close upon dusk. Her limited 
marketing was soon completed; and then as usual she began to look about 
for some of the Trantridge cottagers. 
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At first she could not find them, and she was informed that most of 
them had gone to what they called a private little jig at the house of a hay- 
trusser and peat-dealer who had transactions with their farm. He lived 
in an out-of-the-way nook of the townlet, and in trying to find her 
course thither her eyes fell upon Mr d’Urberville standing at a street 
corner. 

‘What - my Beauty? You here so late?’ he said. 

She told him that she was simply waiting for company homeward. 

‘I’ll see you again,’ said he over her shoulder as she went on down the 
back lane. 

Approaching the hay-trussers she could hear the fiddled notes of a reel 
proceeding from some building in the rear; but no sound of dancing was 
audible - an exceptional state of things for these parts, where as a rule the 
stamping drowned the music. The front door being open she could see 
straight through the house into the garden at the back as far as the shades 
of night would allow; and nobody appearing to her knock she traversed 
the dwelling and went up the path to the outhouse whence the sound had 
attracted her. 

It was a windowless erection used for storage, and from the open door 
there floated into the obscurity a mist of yellow radiance, which at first 
Tess thought to be illuminated smoke. But on drawing nearer she 
perceived that it was a cloud of dust, lit by candles within the outhouse, 
whose beams upon the haze carried forward the outline of the doorway 
into the wide night of the garden. 

When she came close and looked in she beheld indistinct forms racing 
up and down to the figure of the dance, the silence of their footfalk 
arising from their being overshoe in ‘scroff’ - that is to say, the powdery 
residuum from the storage of peat and other products, the stirring of 
which by their turbulent feet created the nebulosity that involved the 
scene. Through this floating, fusty debris of peat and hay, mixed with the 
perspirations and warmth of the dancers, and forming together a sort of 
vegeto-human pollen, the muted fiddles feebly pushed their notes, in 
marked contrast to the spirit with which the measure was trodden out. 
They coughed as they danced, and laughed as they coughed. Of the 
rushing couples there could barely be discerned more than the high lights 
- the indistinctness shaping them to satyrs clasping nymphs ~ a multi¬ 
plicity of Pans whirling a multiplicity of Syrinxes; Lotis attempting to 
elude Priapus, and always failing. 

At intervals a couple would approach the doorway for air, and the haze 
no longer veiling their features, the demigods resolved themselves into 
the homely personalities of her own next-door neighbours. Could 
Trantridge in two or three short hours have metamorphosed itself thus 
madly? 

Some Sileni of the throng sat on benches and hay-trusses by the wall; 
and one of them recognized her. 
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'The maids don’t think it respectable to dance at “The Flower-de- 
Luce”,’ he explained. ‘They don’t like to let everybody see which be their 
fancy-men. Besides, the house sometimes shuts up just when their jints 
begin to get greased. So we come here and send out for liquor.’ 

‘But when be any of you going home?’ asked Tess with some anxiety. 

‘Now - a’most directly. This is all but the last jig.’ 

She waited. The reel drew to a close, and some of the party were in the 
mind for starting. But others would not, and another dance was formed. 
This surely would end it, thought Tess. But it merged in yet another. She 
became restless and uneasy; yet, having waited so long, it was necessary 
to wait longer; on account of the fair the roads were dotted with roving 
characters of possibly ill intent; and, though not fearful of measurable 
dangers, she feared the unknown. Had she been near Marlott she would 
have had less dread. 

‘Don’t ye be nervous, my dear good soul,’ expostulated, between his 
coughs, a young man with a wet face, and his straw hat so far back upon 
his head that the brim encircled it like the nimbus of a saint. ‘What’s yer 
hurry? Tomorrow is Sunday, thank God, and wc can sleep it off in 
church-time. Now, have a turn with me?’ 

She did not abhor dancing, but she was not going to dance here. The 
movements grew more passionate: the fiddlers behind the luminous pillar 
of cloud now and then varied the air by playing on the wrong side of the 
bridge or with the back of the bow. But it did not matter; the panting 
shapes spun onwards. 

They did not vary their partners if their inclination were to stick to 
previous ones. Changing partners simply meant that a satisfactory choice 
had not as yet been arrived at by one or other of the pair, and by this time 
every couple had been suitably matched. It was then that the ecstasy and 
the dream began, in which emotion was the matter of the universe, and 
matter but an adventitious intrusion likely to hinder you from spinning 
where you wanted to spin. 

Suddenly there was a dull thump on the ground: a couple had fallen, 
and lay in a mixed heap. The next couple, unable to check its progress, 
came toppling over the obstacle. An inner cloud of dust rose around the 
prostrate figures amid the general one of the room, in which a twitching 
entanglement of arms and legs was discernible. 

‘You shall catch it for this, my gentleman, when you get home!’ burst 
in female accents from the human heap ~ those of the unhappy partner of 
the man whose clumsiness had caused the mishap; she happened also to 
be his recently married wife, in which assortment there was nothing 
unusual at Trantridge as long as any affection remained between wedded 
couples; and, indeed, it was not uncustomary in their later lives, to avoid 
making odd lots of the single people between whom there might be a 
warm understanding. 

A loud laugh from behind Tess’s back, in the shade of the garden, 
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united with the titter within the room. She looked round, and saw the 
red coal of a cigar: Alec d’Urbcrville was standing there alone. He 
beckoned to her, and she reluctantly retreated towards him. 

‘Well, my Beauty, what are you doing here?’ 

She was so tired after her long day and her walk that she confided her 
trouble to him - that she had been waiting ever since he saw her to have 
their company home, because the road at night was strange to her. ‘But 
it seems they will never leave off, and I really think I will wait no 
longer. ’ 

‘Certainly do not. I have only a saddle-horse here today; but come to 
“The Flower-de-Luce”, and I’ll hire a trap, and drive you home with 
me.’ 

Tess, though flattered, had never quite got over her original mistrust 
of him, and, despite their tardiness, she preferred to walk home with the 
work-folk. So she answered that she was much obliged to him, but would 
not trouble him. ‘I have said that I will wait for ’em, and they will expect 
me to now.* 

‘Very well. Miss Independence. Please yourself. . . Then I shall not 
hurry . . . My good Lord, what a kick-up they arc having there!’ 

He had not put himself forward into the light, but some of them had 
perceived him, and his presence led to a slight pause and a consideration 
of how the time was flying. As soon as he had re-lit a cigar and walked 
away the Trantridge people began to collect themselves from amid those 
who had come in from other farms, and prepared to leave in a body. 
Their bundles and baskets were gathered up, and half an hour later, when 
the clock-chime sounded a quarter past eleven, they were straggling along 
the lane which led up the hill towards their homes. 

It was a three-mile walk, along a dry white road, made whiter tonight 
by the light of the moon. 

Tess soon perceived as she walked in the flock, sometimes with this 
one, sometimes with that, that the fresh night air was producing 
staggerings and serpentine courses among the men who had partaken too 
freely; some of the more careless women also were wandering in their 
gait - to wit, a dark virago. Car Darch, dubbed Queen of Spades, till 
lately a favourite of d’Urberville’s; Nancy, her sister, nick-named the 
Queen of Diamonds; and the young married woman who had already 
tumbled down. Yet however terrestrial and lumpy their appearance just 
now to the mean unglamoured eye, to themselves the case was different. 
They followed the road with a sensation that they were soaring along in 
a supporting medium, possessed of original and profound thoughts, 
themselves and surrounding nature forming an organism of which all the 
parts harmoniously and joyously interpenetrated each other. They were 
as sublime as the moon and stars above them, and the moon and stars 
were as ardent as they. 
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Tcss, however, had undergone such painful experiences of this kind in 
her father’s house, that the discovery of their condition spoilt the pleasure 
she was beginning to feel in the moonlight journey. Yet she stuck to the 
party, for reasons above given. 

In the open highway they had progressed in scattered order; but now 
their route was through a field-gate, and the foremost finding a difficulty 
in opening it they closed up together. 

This leading pedestrian was Car the Queen of Spades, who carried a 
wickcr-basket containing her mother’s groceries, her own draperies, and 
other purchases for the week. The basket being large and heavy, Car had 
placed it for convenience of porterage on the top of her head, where it 
rode on in jeopardized balance as she walked with arms akimbo. 

‘Well - whatever is that a-creeping down thy back, Car Darch?’ said 
one of the group, suddenly. 

All looked at Car. Her gown was a light cotton print, and from the 
back of her head a kind of rope could be seen descending to some distance 
below her waist, like a Chinaman’s queue. 

‘ ’Tis her hair falling down,’ said another. 

No; it was not her hair: it was a black stream of something oozing from 
her basket, and it glistened like a slimy snake in the cold still rays of the 
moon. 

‘ ’Tis treacle,’ said an observant matron. 

Treacle it was. Car’s poor old grandmother had a weakness for the 
sweet stuff. Honey she had in plenty out of her own hives, but treacle was 
what her soul desired, and Car had been about to give her a treat of 
surprise. Hastily lowering the basket the dark girl found that the vessel 
containing the syrup had been smashed within. 

By this time there had arisen a shout of laughter at the extraordinary 
appearance of Car’s back, which irritated the dark queen into getting rid 
of the disfigurement by the first sudden means available, and indepen¬ 
dently of the help of the scoffers. She rushed excitedly into the field they 
were about to cross, and flinging herself flat on her back upon the grass, 
began to wipe her gown as well as she could by spinning horizontally on 
the herbage and dragging herself over it upon her elbows. 

The laughter rang louder; they clung to the gate, to the posts, rested on 
their staves, in the weakness engendered by their convulsions at the 
spectacle of Car. Our heroine, who had hitherto held her peace, at this 
wild moment could not help joining in with the rest. 

It was a misfortune - in more ways than one. No sooner did the dark 
queen hear the soberer richer note of Tess among those of the other 
work-people than a long smouldering sense of rivalry inflamed her to 
madness. She sprang to her feet and closely faced the object of her dislike. 

‘How darest th’ laugh at me, hussy!’ she cried. 

‘I couldn’t really help it when t’others did,’ apologized Tess, still 
tittering. 
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‘Ah, th’st think th’ beest everybody, dostn’t, because th* beest first 
favourite with He just now! But stop a bit, my lady, stop a bit! Vm as 
good as two of such! Look here - here’s at ’eel* 

To Tess s horror the dark queen began stripping off the bodice of her 
gown - which for the added reason of its ridiculed condition she was only 
too glad to be free of- till she had bared her plump neck, shoulders, and 
arms to the moonshine, under which they looked as luminous and 
beautiful as some Praxitelean creation, in their possession of the faultless 
rotundities of a lusty country girl. She closed her fists and squared up at 
Tess. 

‘Indeed, then, I shall not fight!’ said the latter majestically; ‘and if I had 
known you was of that sort, I wouldn’t have so let myself down as to 
come with such a whorage as this is!* 

The rather too inclusive speech brought down a torrent of vituperation 
from other quarters upon fair Tess’s unlucky head, particularly from the 
Queen of Diamonds, w'ho having stood in the relations to d’Urberville 
that Car had also been suspected of, united with the latter against the 
common enemy. Several other women also chimed in, with an animus 
which none of them would have been so fatuous as to show but for the 
rollicking evening they had passed. Thereupon, finding Tess unfairly 
browbeaten, the husbands and lovers tried to make peace by defend¬ 
ing her; but the result of that attempt was directly to increase the 
war. 

Tess was indignant and ashamed. She no longer minded the loneliness 
of the way and the lateness of the hour; her one object was to get away 
from the whole crew as soon as possible. She knew well enough that the 
better among them would repent of their passion next day. They were all 
now inside the field, and she was edging back to rush off alone when 
a horseman emerged almost silently from the corner of the hedge 
that screened the road, and Alec d’Urbcrville looked round upon 
them. 

‘What the devil is all this row about, work-folk?’ he asked. 

The explanation was not readily forthcoming; and, in truth, he did not 
require any. Having heard their voices while yet some way off he had 
ridden creepingly forward, and learnt enough to satisfy himself. 

Tess was standing apart from the rest, near the gate. He bent over 
towards her. ‘jump up behind me,’ he whispered, ‘and we’ll get shot of 
the screaming cats in a jiffy!’ 

She felt almost ready to faint, so vivid was her sense of the crisis. At 
almost any other moment of her life she would have refused such proffered 
aid and company, as she had refused them several times before; and now 
the loneliness would not of itself have forced her to do otherwise. But 
coming as the invitation did at the particular juncture when fear and 
indignation at these adversaries could be transformed by a spring of the 
foot into a triumph over them, she abandoned herself to her impulse. 
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The Queen of Spades forgot the stain on her bodice, and stood beside 
the Queen ofDiamonds and the new-married, staggering young woman 
~ all with a gaze of fixity in the direction in which the horse’s tramp was 
diminishing into silence on the road. 

’What be ye looking at?’ asked a man who had not observed the 
incident. 

‘Ho-ho-ho!’ laughed dark Car. 

‘Hee-hee-hce!’ laughed the tippling bride, as she steadied herself on the 
arm of her fond husband. 

‘Heu-heu-hcu!’ laughed dark Car’s mother, stroking her moustache as 
she explained laconically: ‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire!* 

Then these children of the open air, whom even excess of alcohol could 
scarce injure permanently, betook themselves to the field-path; and as 
they went there moved onward with them, around the shadow of each 
one’s head, a circle of opalized light, formed by the moon’s rays upon the 
glistening sheet of dew. Each pedestrian could see no halo but his or her 
own, which never deserted the head-shadow, whatever its vulgar 
unsteadiness might be; but adhered to it, and persistently beautified it; till 
the erratic motions seemed an inherent part of the irradiation, and the 
fumes of their breathing a component of the night’s mist; and the spirit 
of the scene, and of the moonlight, and of Nature, seemed harmoniously 
to mingle with the spirit of wine. 


♦ XI * 


The twain cantered along for some time without speech, Tess as she 
clung to him still panting in her triumph, yet in other respects dubious. 
She had perceived that the horse was not the spirited one he sometimes 
rode, and felt no alarm on that score, though her seat was precarious 
enough despite her tight hold of him. She begged him to slow the animal 
to a walk, which Alec accordingly did. 

‘Neatly done, was it not, dear Tess?’ he said by and by. 

‘Yes!’ said she. ‘I am sure I ought to be much obliged to you.’ 
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‘And are you?’ 

She did not reply. 

‘Tcss, why do you always dislike my kissing you?’ 

‘I suppose -- because I don’t love you.’ 

‘You arc quite sure?’ 

‘I am angry with you sometimes!* 

‘Ah, I half feared as much.’ Nevertheless, Alec did not object to that 
confession. He knew that anything was better than frigidity. ‘Why haven’t 
you told me when I have made you angry?’ 

‘You know very well why. Because I cannot help myself here.* 

‘I haven’t offended you often by love-making?’ 

‘You have sometimes.’ 

‘How many times?’ 

‘You know as well as I - too many times.’ 

‘Every time I have tried?’ 

She was silent, and the horse ambled along for a considerable distance, 
till a faint luminous fog, which had hung in the hollows all the evening, 
became general and enveloped them. It seemed to hold the moonlight in 
suspension, rendering it more pervasive than in clear air. Whether on this 
account, or from absent-mindedness, or from sleepiness, she did not 
perceive that they had long ago passed the point at which the lane to 
Trantridgc branched from the highway, and that her conductor had not 
taken the Trantridgc track. 

She was inexpressibly weary. She had risen at five o’clock every 
morning of that week, had been on foot the whole of each day, and on 
this evening had in addition walked the three miles to Chaseborough, 
waited three hours for her neighbours without eating or drinking, her 
impatience to start them preventing either; she had then walked a mile of 
the way home, and had undergone the excitement of the quarrel, till, 
with the slow progress of their steed, it was now nearly one o’clock. 
Only once, however, was she overcome by actual drowsiness. In that 
moment of oblivion her head sank gently against him. 

D’Urbervillc stopped the horse, withdrew his feet from the stirrups, 
turned sideways on the saddle, and enclosed her waist with his arm to 
support her. 

This immediately put her on the defensive, and with one of those 
sudden impulses of reprisal to which she was liable she gave him a little 
push from her. In his ticklish position he nearly lost his balance and only 
just avoided rolling over into the road, the horse, though a powerful one, 
being fortunately the quietest he rode. 

‘That is devilish unkind!* he said. ‘I mean no harm - only to keep you 
frorn falling.’ 

She pondered suspiciously; till, thinking that this might after all 
be true, she relented, and said quite humbly, ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir.’ 
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‘I won’t pardon you unless you show some confidence in me. Good 
God!’ he burst out, ‘what am I, to be repulsed so by a mere chit like you? 
For near three mortal months have you trifled with my feelings, eluded 
me, and snubbed me; and I won’t stand it!’ 

‘I’ll leave you tomorrow, sir.’ 

‘No, you will not leave me tomorrow! Will you, I ask once more, show 
your belief in me by letting me clasp you with my arm? Come, between 
us two and nobody else, now. We know each other well; and you know 
that I love you, and think you the prettiest girl in the world, which you 
are. Mayn’t I treat you as a lover?’ 

She drew a quick pettish breath of objection, writhing uneasily on her 
seat, looked far ahead, and murmured, ‘I don’t know ~ I wish - how can 
I say yes or no when 

He settled the matter by clasping his arm round her as he desired, and 
Tess expressed no further negative. Thus they sidled slowly onward till 
it struck her they had been advancing for an unconscionable time - far 
longer than was usually occupied by the short journey from Chase- 
borough, even at this walking pace, and that they were no longer on hard 
road, but in a mere trackway. 

‘Why, where be we?’ she exclaimed. 

‘Passing by a wood.’ 

‘A wood - what wood? Surely we are quite out of the road?’ 

‘A bit of The Chase - the oldest wood in England. It is a lovely night, 
and why should we not prolong our ride a little?’ 

‘How could you be so treacherous!’ said Tess, between archness and 
real dismay, and getting rid of his arm by pulling open his fingers one by 
one, though at the risk of slipping oflFherself. ‘Just when I’ve been putting 
such trust in you, and obliging you to please you, because I thought I had 
wronged you by that push! Please set me down, and let me walk home.’ 

‘You cannot walk home, darling, even if the air were clear. We are 
miles away from Trantridge, if I must tell you, and in this growing fog 
you might wander for hours among these trees.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ she coaxed. ‘Put me down, I beg you. I don’t mind 
where it is; only let me get down, sir, please!’ 

‘Very well, then, I will - on one condition. Having brought you 
here to this out-of-the-way place, I feel myself responsible for your 
safe-conduct home, whatever you may yourself feel about it. As to 
your getting to Trantridge without assistance, it is quite impossible; 
for, to tell the truth, dear, owing to this fog, which so disguises 
everything, I don’t quite know where we are myself. Now, if you will 
promise to wait beside the horse while I walk through the bushes till 
1 come to some road or house, and ascertain e^cactly our whereabouts. 
I’ll deposit you here willingly. When I come back I’ll give you full 
directions, and if you insist upon walking you may; or you may ride 
- at your pleasure.’ 
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She accepted these terms, and slid off on the near side, though not till 
he had stolen a cursory kiss. He sprang down on the other side. 

‘I suppose 1 must hold the horse?’ said she. 

‘Oh no; it’s not necessary,* replied Alec, patting the panting creature. 
‘He’s had enough of it for tonight.’ 

He turned the horse’s head into the bushes, hitched him on to a bough, 
and made a sort of couch or nest for her in the deep mass of dead 
leaves. 

‘Now, you sit there,’ he said. ‘The leaves have not got damp as yet. Just 
give an eye to the horse - it will be quite sufficient.’ 

He took a few steps away from her, but, returning, said, ‘By the bye, 
Tess, your father has a new^ cob today. Somebody gave it to him.’ 

‘Somebody? You!’ 

D’Urberville nodded. 

‘O how very good of you that is!’ she exclaimed, with a painful sense 
of the awkwardness of having to thank him just then. 

‘And the children have some toys.’ 

‘I didn’t know “ you ever sent them anything!’ she murmured, much 
moved. ‘I almost wish you had not - yet, I almost wish it!’ 

‘Why, dear?’ 

‘It - hampers me so.’ 

‘Tessy - don’t you love me ever so little now?’ 

‘I’m grateful,’ she reluctantly admitted. ‘But I fear I do not The 
sudden vision of his passion for herself as a factor in this result so 
distressed her that, beginning with one slow tear, and then following 
with another, she wept outright. 

‘Don’t cry, dear, dear one! Now sit down here, and wait till I come.’ 
She passively sat down amid the leaves he had heaped, and shivered 
slightly. ‘Are you cold?’ he asked. 

‘Not very - a little.’ 

He touched her with his fingers, which sank into her as into down. 
‘You have only that puffy muslin dress on - how’s that?’ 

‘It’s my best summer one. ’Twas very warm when I started, and 1 
didn’t know I was going to ride, and that it would be night.’ 

‘Nights grow chilly in September. Let me see.’ He pulled off a light 
overcoat that he had worn, and put it round her tenderly. ‘That’s it ~ now 
you’ll feel warmer,’ he continued. ‘Now, my pretty, rest there; I shall 
soon be back again.’ 

Having buttoned the overcoat round her shoulders he plunged into the 
webs of vapour which by this time formed veils between the trees. She 
could hear the rustling of the branches as he ascended the adjoining slope, 
till l>is movements were no louder than the hopping of a bird, and finally 
died away. With the setting of the moon the pale light lessened, and Tess 
became invisible as she fell into reverie upon the leaves where he had left 
her. 
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In the meantime Alec d’Urberville had pushed on up the slope to clear 
his genuine doubt as to the quarter of The Chase they were in. He had, 
in fact, ridden quite at random for over an hour, taking any turning that 
came to hand in order to prolong companionship with her, and giving far 
more attention to Tess’s moonlit person than to any wayside object. A 
little rest for the jaded animal being desirable, he did not hasten his search 
for landmarks. A clamber over the hill into the adjoining vale brought 
him to the fence of a highway whose contours he recognized, which 
settled the question of their whereabouts. D’Urbcrville thereupon turned 
back; but by this time the moon had quite gone down, and partly on 
account of the fog The Chase was wrapped in thick darkness, although 
morning was not far off. He was obliged to advance with outstretched 
hands to avoid contact with the boughs, and discovered that to hit the 
exact spot from which he had started was at first entirely beyond him. 
Roaming up and down, round and round, he at length heard a slight 
movement of the horse close at hand; and the sleeve of his overcoat 
unexpectedly caught his foot. 

‘Tessl* said d’Urberville. 

There was no answer. The obscurity was now so great that he could sec 
absolutely nothing but a pale nebulousness at his feet, which represented 
the white muslin figure he had left upon the dead leaves. Everything else 
was blackness alike. D’Urberville stooped; and heard a gentle regular 
breathing. He knelt and bent lower, till her breath warmed his face, and 
in a moment his cheek was in contact with hers. She was sleeping 
soundly, and upon her eyelashes there lingered tears. 

Darkness and silence ruled everywhere around. Above them rose the 
primaeval yews and oaks of The Chase, in which were poised gentle 
roosting birds in their last nap; and about them stole the hopping rabbits 
and hares. But, might some say, where was Tess’s guardian angel? where 
was the providence of her simple faith? Perhaps, like that other god of 
whom the ironical Tishbite spoke, he was talking, or he was pursuing, or 
he was in a journey, or he was sleeping and not to be awaked. 

Why it was that upon this beautiful feminine tissue, sensitive as 
gossamer, and practically blank as snow as yet, there should have been 
traced such a coarse pattern as it was doomed to receive; why so often 
the coarse appropriates the finer thus, the wrong man the woman, the 
wrong woman the man, many thousand years of analytical philosophy 
have failed to explain to our sense of order. One may, indeed, admit 
the possibility of a retribution lurking in the present catastrophe. 
Doubtless some of Tess d’Urberville’s mailed ancestors rollicking home 
from a fray had dealt the same measure even more ruthlessly towards 
peasant girls of their time. But though to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children may be a morality good enough for divinities, it is 
scorned by average human nature; and it therefore does not mend the 
matter. 
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As Tcss’s own people down in those retreats are never tired of saying 
among each other in their fatalistic way: it was to be.’ There lay the pity 
of it. An immeasurable social chasm was to divide our heroine’s 
personality thereafter from that previous self of hers who stepped from 
her mother’s door to try her fortune at Trantridge poultry-farm. 

END OF PHASE THE FIRST 




PHASE THE SECOND 


MAIDEN NO MORE 




* XII * 


The basket was heavy and the bundle was large, but she lugged them 
along like a person who did not find her especial burden in material 
things. Occasionally she stopped to rest in a mechanical way by some 
gate or post; and then, giving the baggage another hitch upon her full 
round arm, went steadily on again. 

It was a Sunday morning in late October, about four months after 
Tess Durbeyfield’s arrival at Trantridgc, and some few weeks sub¬ 
sequent to the night ride in The Chase. The time was not long past 
daybreak, and the yellow luminosity upon the horizon behind her back 
lighted the ridge towards which her face was set - the barrier of the 
vale wherein she had of late been a stranger ~ which she would have 
to climb over to reach her birthplace. The ascent was gradual on this 
side, and the soil and scenery differed much from those within 
Blakemore Vale. Even the character and accent of the two peoples had 
shades of difference, despite the amalgamating effects of a roundabout 
railway; so that, though less than twenty miles from the place of her 
sojourn at Trantridgc, her native village had seemed a far-away spot. 
The field-folk shut in there traded northward and westward, travelled, 
courted, and married northward and westward, thought northward and 
westward; those on this side mainly directed their energies and attention 
to the east and south. 

The incline was the same down which d’Urbcrville had driven with 
her so wildly on that day in June. Tess went up the remainder of its length 
without stopping, and on reaching the edge of the escarpment gazed over 
the familiar green world beyond, now half-veiled in mist. It was always 
beautiful from here; it was terribly beautiful to Tess today, for since her 
eyes last fell upon it she had learnt that the serpent hisses where the sweet 
birds sing, and her views of life had been totally changed for her by the 
lesson. Verily another girl than the simple one she had been at home was 
she who, bowed by thought, stood still here, and turned to look behind 
her. She could not bear to look forward into the Vale. 

Ascending by the long white road that Tess herself had just laboured 
up, she saw a two-wheeled vehicle, beside which walked a man, who held 
up his hand to attract her attention. 
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She obeyed the signal to wait for him with unspeculative repose, and 
in a few minutes man and horse stopped beside her. 

‘Why did you slip away by stealth like this?’ said d’Urberville, with 
upbraiding breathlessness; ‘on a Sunday morning, too, when people were 
all in bed! I only discovered it by accident, and I have been driving like the 
deuce to overtake you. Just look at the mare. Why go off like this? You 
know that nobody wished to hinder your going. And how unnecessary 
it has been for you to toil along on foot, and encumber yourself with this 
heavy load! I have followed like a madman, simply to drive you the rest 
of the distance, if you wont come back.’ 

‘I shan’t come back,* said she. 

‘I thought you wouldn’t - I said so! Well, then, put up your baskets, 
and let me help you on.’ 

She listlessly placed her basket and bundle within the dog-cart, and 
stepped up, and they sat side by side. She had no fear of him now, and in 
the cause of her confidence her sorrow lay. 

D’Urberville mechanically lit a cigar, and the journey was continued 
with broken unemotional conversation on the commonplace objects by 
the wayside. He had quite forgotten his struggle to kiss her when, in the 
early summer, they had driven in the opposite direction along the same 
road. But she had not, and she sat now, like a puppet, replying to his 
remarks in monosyllables. After some miles they came in view of the 
clump of trees beyond which the village of Marlott stood. It was only 
then that her still face showed the least emotion, a tear or two beginning 
to trickle down. 

‘What are you crying for?’ he coldly asked. 

‘I was only thinking that I was bom over there,’ murmured Tess. 

‘Well - we must all be born somewhere.’ 

‘I wish I had never been born - there or anywhere else!’ 

‘Pooh! Well, if you didn’t wish to come to Trantridge why did you 
come?’ 

She did not reply. 

‘You didn’t come for love of me, that I’ll swear.’ 

‘ ’Tis quite true. If I had gone for love o’ you, if I had ever sincerely 
loved you, if 1 loved you still, I should not so loathe and hate myself for 
my weakness as I do now! . . . My eyes were dazed by you for a little, and 
that was all.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. She resumed - 

‘1 didn’t understand your meaning till it was too late.’ 

‘That’s what every woman says.’ 

‘How can you dare to use such words!’ she cried, turning impetuously 
upon him, her eyes flashing as the latent spirit (of which he was to see 
more some day) awoke in her. ‘My God! I could knock you out of the gig! 
Did it never strike your mind that what every woman says some women 
may feel?’ 
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‘Very well/ he said, laughing; ‘I am sorry to wound you. 1 did wrong 
- I admit it.’ He dropped into some little bitterness as he continued: 
‘Only you needn’t be so everlastingly flinging it in my face. I am ready to 
pay to the uttermost farthing. You know you need not work in the fields 
or the dairies again. You know you may clothe yourself with the best, 
instead of in the bald plain way you have lately affected, as if you couldn’t 
get a ribbon more than you earn.’ 

Her lip lifted slightly, though there was little scorn, as a rule, in her 
large and impulsive nature. 

‘I have said I will not take anything more from you, and I will not ~ I 
cannot! I should be your creature to go on doing that, and I won’t!’ 

‘One would think you were a princess from your manner, in addition 
to a true and original d’Urberville — ha! ha! Well, Tess, dear, I can say no 
more. I suppose I am a bad fellow — a damn bad fellow. I was bom bad, 
and I have lived bad, and I shall die bad in all probability. But, upon my 
lost soul, I won’t be bad towards you again, Tess. And if certain 
circumstances should arise ~ you understand - in which you are in the 
least need, the least difficulty, send me one line, and you shall have by 
return whatever you require. I may not be at Trantridge - I am going to 
London for a time - I can’t stand the old woman. But all letters will be 
forwarded.’ 

She said that she did not wish him to drive her further, and they 
stopped just under the clump of trees. D’Urbcrville alighted, and lifted 
her down bodily in his arms, afterwards placing her articles on the ground 
beside her. She bowed to him slightly, her eye just lingering in his; and 
then she turned to take the parcels for departure. 

Alec d’Urberville removed the cigar, bent towards her, and said - 

‘You are not going to turn away like that, dear? Come!’ 

‘If you wish,’ she answered indifferently. ‘Sec how you’ve mastered 
me!’ 

She thereupon turned round and lifted her face to his, and remained 
like a marble term while he imprinted a kiss upon her cheek ~ half 
perfunctorily, half as if zest had not yet quite died out. Her eyes vaguely 
rested upon the remotest trees in the lane while the kiss was given, as 
though she were nearly unconscious of what he did. 

‘Now the other side, for old acquaintance’ sake.’ 

She turned her head in the same passive way, as one might turn at the 
request of a sketcher or hairdresser, and he kissed the other side, his lips 
touching cheeks that were damp and smoothly chill as the skin of the 
mushrooms in the fields around. 

‘You don’t give me your mouth and kiss me back. You never willingly 
do that - you’ll never love me, I fear.’ 

‘I have said so, often. It is true. I have never really and truly loved you, 
and I think I never can.’ She added mournfully, ‘Perhaps, of all things, a 
lie on this thing would do the most good to me now; but I have honour 
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enough left, little as ’tis, not to tell that lie. If I did love you I may have 
the best o’ causes for letting you know it. But I don’t.* 

He emitted a laboured breath, as if the scene were getting rather 
oppressive to his heart, or to his conscience, or to his gentility. 

‘Well, you are absurdly melancholy, Tess. I have no reason for flattering 
you now, and I can say plainly that you need not be so sad. You can hold 
your own for beauty against any woman of these parts, gentle or simple; 
I say it to you as a practical man and well-wisher. If you are wise you will 
show it to the world more than you do before it fades . . . And yet, Tess, 
will you come back to me? Upon my soul I don’t like to let you go like 
this!’ 

‘Never, never! I made up niy mind as soon as I saw ~ what I ought to 
have seen sooner; and 1 won’t come.’ 

Then good morning, my four months’ cousin - good-bye!’ 

He leapt up lightly, arranged the reins, and was gone between the tall 
red-berried hedges. 

Tess did not look after him, but slowly wound along the crooked lane. 
It was still early, and though the sun’s lower limb was just free of the hill, 
his rays, ungenial and peering, addressed the eye rather than the touch as 
yet. There was not a human soul near. Sad October and her sadder self 
seemed the only two existences haunting that lane. 

As she walked however, some footsteps approached behind her, the 
footsteps of a man; and owing to the briskness of his advance he was 
close at her heels and had said ‘Good morning’ before she had been long 
aware of his propinquity. He appeared to be an artisan of some sort, and 
carried a tin pot of red paint in his hand. He asked in a business-like 
manner if he should take her basket, which she permitted him to do, 
walking beside him. 

‘It is early to be astir this Sabbath morn!’ he said cheerfully. 

‘Yes,’ said Tess. 

‘When most people are at rest from their week’s work.’ 

She also assented to this. 

‘Though I do more real work today than all the week besides.’ 

‘Do you?’ 

‘All the week I work for the glory of man, and on Sunday for the glory 
of God. That’s more real than the other - hey? I have a little to do here at 
this stile.’ The man turned as he spoke to an opening at the roadside 
leading into a pasture, ‘If you’ll wait a moment,’ he added, ‘I shall not be 
long.’ 

As he had her basket she could not well do otherwise; and she waited, 
observing him. He set down her basket and the tin pot, and stirring the 
paint with the brush that was in it began painting large square letters on 
the middle board of the three composing the stile, placing a comma after 
each word, as if to give pause while that word was driven well home to 
the reader’s heart - 
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THY. DAMNATION, SLUMBBRETH, NOT. 

2 PET. ii. 3. 

Against the peaceful landscape, the pale, decaying tints of the copses, 
the blue air of the horizon, and the lichened stile-boards, these staring 
vermilion words shone forth. They seemed to shout themselves out and 
make the atmosphere ring. Some people might have cried ‘Alas, poor 
Theology!’ at the hideous defacement - the last grotesque phase of a creed 
which had served mankind well in its time. But the words entered Tess 
with accusatory horror. It was as if this man had known her recent 
history; yet he was a total stranger. 

Having finished his text he picked up her basket, and she mechanically 
resumed her walk beside him. 

‘Do you believe what you paint?’ she asked in low tones. 

‘Believe that tex? Do I believe in my own existence!’ 

‘But,’ said she tremulously, ‘suppose your sin was not of your own 
seeking?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘I cannot split hairs on that burning query,’ he said. ‘I have walked 
hundreds of miles this past summer, painting these texes on every wall, 
gate, and stile in the length and breadth of this district. I leave their 
application to the hearts of the people who read ’em.’ 

‘I think they arc horrible,’ said Tess. ‘Crushing! killing!’ 

‘That’s what they are meant to be!’ he replied in a trade voice. ‘But you 
should read my hottest ones - them I kips for slums and seaports. They’d 
make ye wriggle! Not but what this is a very good tex for rural 
districts . . . Ah - there’s a nice bit of blank wall up by that barn standing 
to waste. I must put one there - one that it will be good for dangerous 
young females like yerself to heed. Will ye wait, missy?’ 

‘No,’ said she; and taking her basket Tess trudged on. A little way 
forward she turned her head. The old gray wall began to advertise a 
similar fiery lettering to the first, with a strange and unwonted mien, as 
if distressed at duties it had never before been called upon to perform. It 
was with a sudden flush that she read and realized what was to be the 
inscription he was now half-way through - 

THOU, SHALT, NOT, COMMIT- 

Her cheerful friend saw her looking, stopped his brush, and shouted - 

‘If you want to ask for edification on these things of moment, there’s 
a very earnest good man going to preach a charity-sermon today in the 
parish you are going to - Mr Clare of Emminster. I’m not of his 
persuasion now, but he’s a good man, and he’ll expound as well as any 
parson I know. ’Twas he began the work in me.’ 

But Tess did not answer; she throbbingly resumed her walk, her eyes 
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fixed on the ground, ‘Pooh - I don’t believe God said such things!’ she 
murmured contemptuously when her flush had died away, 

A plume of smoke soared up suddenly from her father’s chimney, the 
sight of which made her heart ache. The aspect of the interior, when she 
reached it, made her heart ache more. Her mother, who had just come 
down stairs, turned to greet her from the fireplace, where she was 
kindling barked-oak twigs under the breakfast kettle. The young children 
were still above, as was also her father, it being Sunday morning, when 
he felt justified in lying an additional half-hour. 

‘Well! - my dear Tess!’ exclaimed her surprised mother, jumping up 
and kissing the girl. ‘How be ye? I didn’t see you till you was in upon me! 
Have you come home to be married?’ 

‘No, I have not come for that, mother.’ 

‘Then for a holiday?’ 

‘Yes - for a holiday; for a long holiday,’ said Tess. 

‘What, isn’t your cousin going to do the handsome thing?’ 

‘He’s not my cousin, and he’s not going to marry me.’ 

Her mother eyed her narrowly. 

‘Come, you have not told me all,’ she said. 

Then Tess went up to her mother, put her face upon Joan’s neck, and 
told. 

‘And yet th’st not got him to marry ’ee!’ reiterated her mother. ‘Any 
woman would have done it but you, after that!’ 

‘Perhaps any woman would except me.’ 

‘It would have been something like a story to come back with, if you 
had!’ continued Mrs Durbeyfield, ready to burst into tears of vexation. 
‘After all the talk about you and him which has reached us here, who 
would have expected it to end like this! Why didn’t ye think of doing 
some good for your family instead o’ thinking only of yourself? See how 
I’ve got to teave and slave, and your poor weak father with his heart 
clogged like a dripping-pan. I did hope for something to come out o’ this! 
To see what a pretty pair you and he made that day when you drove away 
together four months ago! Sec what he has given us ~ all, as we thought, 
because we were his kin. But if he’s not, it must have been done because 
of his love for ’ee. And yet you’ve not got him to marry!’ 

Get Alec d’Urberville in the mind to marry her! He marry her\ On 
matrimony he had never once said a word. And what if he had? How a 
convulsive snatching at social salvation might have impelled her to answer 
him she could not say. But her poor foolish mother little knew her present 
feeling towards this man. Perhaps it was unusual in the circumstances, 
unlucky, unaccountable; but there it was; and this, as she had said, was 
what made her detest herself. She had never wholly cared for him, she 
did not at all care for him now. She had dreaded him, winced before him, 
succumbed to adroit advantages he took of her helplessness; then, 
temporarily blinded by his ardent manners, had been stirred to confused 
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surrender awhile: had suddenly despised and disliked him, and had run 
away. That was all. Hate him she did not quite; but he was dust and ashes 
to her, and even for her name’s sake she scarcely wished to marry him. 

‘You ought to have been more careful if you didn’t mean to get him to 
make you his wife!’ 

‘O mother, my mother!* cried the agonized girl, turning passionately 
upon her parent as if her poor heart would break. ‘How could I be 
expected to know? I was a child when I left this house four months ago. 
Why didn’t you tell me there was danger in men-folk? Why didn’t you 
warn me? Ladies know what to fend hands against, because they read 
novels that tell them of these tricks; but I never had the chance o’ learning 
in that way, and you did not help me!’ 

Her mother was subdued. 

‘I thought if I spoke of his fond feelings and what they might lead to, 
you would be hontish wi’ him and lose your chance,’ she murmured, 
wiping her eyes with her apron. ‘Well, we must make the best of it, I 
suppose. ’Tis nater, after all, and what do please God!’ 


* XIII * 


The event of Tess Durbeyfield’s return from the manor of her bogus 
kinsfolk was rumoured abroad, if rumour be not too large a word for a 
space of a square mile. In the afternoon several young girls of Marlott, 
former schoolfellows and acquaintances of Tess, called to see her, arriving 
dressed in their best starched and ironed, as became visitors to a person 
who had made a transcendent conquest (as they supposed), and sat round 
the room looking at her with great curiosity. For the fact that it was this 
said thirty-first cousin, Mr d’Urberville, who had fallen in love with her, 
a gentleman not altogether local, whose reputation as a reckless gallant 
and heart-breaker was beginning to spread beyond the immediate 
boundaries of Trantridge, lent Tess’s supposed position, by its fearsome¬ 
ness, a far higher fascination than it would have exercised if unhazardous. 

Their interest was so deep that the younger ones whispered when her 
back was turned ~ 

‘How pretty she is; and how that best frock do set her off] I believe it 
cost an immense deal, and that it was a gift from him.’ 

Tess, who was reaching up to get the tea-things from the corner- 
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cupboard, did not hear these commentaries. If she had heard them, she 
might soon have set her friends right on the matter. But her mother 
heard, and Joan s simple vanity, having been denied the hope of a dashing 
marriage, fed itself as well as it could upon the sensation of a dashing 
flirtation. Upon the whole she felt gratified, even though such a limited 
and evanescent triumph should involve her daughter’s reputation; it 
might end in marriage yet, and in the warmth of her responsiveness to 
their admiration she invited her visitors to stay to tea. 

Their chatter, their laughter, their good-humoured innuendoes, above 
all, their flashes and flickerings of envy, revived Tess's spirits also; and, 
as the evening wore on, she caught the infection of their excitement, and 
grew almost gay. The marble hardness left her face, she moved with 
something of her old bounding step, and flushed in all her young beauty. 

At moments, in spite of thought, she would reply to their inquiries 
with a manner of superiority, as if recognizing that her experiences in the 
field of courtship had, indeed, been slightly enviable. But so far was she 
from being, in the words of Robert South, ‘in love with her own ruin’, 
that the illusion was transient as lightning; cold reason came back to 
mock her spasmodic weakness; the ghastliness of her momentary pride 
would convict her, and recall her to reserved listlessness again. 

And the despondency of the next morning’s dawn, when it was no 
longer Sunday, but Monday; and no best clothes; and the laughing visitors 
were gone, and she awoke alone in her old bed, the innocent younger 
children breathing softly around her. In place of the excitement of her 
return, and the interest it had inspired, she saw before her a long and 
stony highway which she had to tread, without aid, and with little 
sympathy. Her depression was then terrible, and she could have hidden 
herself in a tomb. 

In the course of a few weeks Tess revived sufficiently to show herself so 
far as was necessary to get to church one Sunday morning. She liked to 
hear the chanting - such as it was ~ and the old Psalms, and to join in the 
Morning Hymn. That innate love of melody, which she had inherited 
from her ballad-singing mother, gave the simplest music a power over 
her which could well-nigh drag her heart out of her bosom at times. 

To be as much out of observation as possible for reasons of her own, 
and to escape the gallantries of the young men, she set out before the 
chiming began, and took a back seat under the gallery, close to the 
lumber, where only old men and women came, and where the bier stood 
on end among the churchyard tools. 

Parishioners dropped in by twos and threes, deposited themselves in 
rows before her, rested three-quarters of a minute on their foreheads as 
if they were praying, though they were not; then sat up, and looked 
around. When the chants came on one of her favourites happened to be 
chosen among the rest ~ the old double chant ‘Langdon - but she did not 
know what it was called, though she would much have liked to know. 
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She thought, without exactly wording the thought, how strange and 
godlike was a composer s power, who from the grave could lead through 
sequences of emotion, which he alone had felt at first, a girl like her who 
had never heard of his name, and never would have a clue to his 
personality. 

The people who had turned their heads turned them again as the service 
proceeded; and at last observing her they whispered to each other. She 
knew what their whispers were about, grew sick at heart, and felt that she 
could come to church no more. 

The bedroom which she shared with some of the children formed her 
retreat more continually than ever. Here, under her few square yards of 
thatch, she watched winds, and snows, and rains, gorgeous sunsets, and 
successive moons at their full. So close kept she that at length almost 
everybody thought she had gone away. 

The only exercise that Tess took at this time was after dark; and it was 
then, when out in the woods, that she seemed least solitary. She knew 
how to hit to a hair s-breadth that moment of evening when the light and 
the darkness are so evenly balanced that the constraint of day and the 
suspense of night neutralize each other, leaving absolute mental liberty. 
It is then that the plight of being alive becomes attenuated to its least 
possible dimensions. She had no fear of the shadows; her sole idea seemed 
to be to shun mankind - or rather that cold accretion called the world, 
which, so terrible in the mass, is so unformidable, even pitiable, in its 
units. 

On these lonely hills and dales her quiescent glide was of a piece with 
the element she moved in. Her flexuous and stealthy figure became an 
integral part of the scene. At times her whimsical fancy would intensify 
natural processes around her till they seemed a part of her own story. 
Rather they became a part of it; for the world is only a psychological 
phenomenon, and what they seemed they were. The midnight airs and 
gusts, moaning amongst the tightly-wrapped buds and bark of the winter 
twigs, were formulae of bitter reproach. A wet day was the expression of 
irremediable grief at her weakness in the mind of some vague ethical 
being whom she could not class definitely as the God of her childhood, 
and could not comprehend as any other. 

But this encompassment of her own characterization, based on shreds 
of convention, peopled by phantoms and voices anti^pathetic to her, was 
a sorry and mistaken creation of Tess’s fancy - a cloud of moral 
hobgoblins by which she was terrified without reason. It was they that 
were out of harmony with the actual world, not she. Walking among the 
sleeping birds in the hedges, watching the skipping rabbits on a moonlit 
warren, or standing under a pheasant-laden bough, she looked upon 
herself as a figure of Guilt intruding into the haunts of Innocence. But all 
the while she was making a distinction where there was no difference. 
Feeling herself in antagonism she was quite in accord. She had been made 
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to break an accepted social law, but no law known to the environment in 
which she fancied herself such an anomaly. 


♦ XIV ♦ 


It was a hazy sunrise in August. The denser nocturnal vapours, attacked 
by the warm beams, were dividing and shrinking into isolated fleeces 
within hollows and coverts, where they waited till they should be dried 
away to nothing. 

The sun, on account of the mist, had a curious sentient, personal look, 
demanding the masculine pronoun for its adequate expression. His 
present aspect, coupled with the lack of all human forms in the scene, 
explained the old-time heliolatries in a moment. One could feel that a 
saner religion had never prevailed under the sky. The luminary was a 
golden-haired, beaming, mild-eyed, God-like creature, gazing down in 
the vigour and intentness of youth upon an earth that was brimming 
with interest for him. 

His light, a little later, broke through chinks of cottage shutters, 
throwing stripes like red-hot pokers upon cupboards, chests of drawers, 
and other furniture within; and awakening harvesters who were not 
already astir. 

But of all ruddy things that morning the brightest were two broad 
arms of painted wood, which rose from the margin of a yellow cornfield 
hard by Marlott village. They, with two others below, formed the 
revolving Maltese cross of the reaping-machine, which had been brought 
to the field on the previous evening to be ready for operations this day. 
The paint with which they were smeared, intensified in hue by the 
sunlight, imparted to them a look of having been dipped in liquid fire. 

The field had already been ‘opened’; that is to say, a lane a few feet wide 
had been hand-cut through the wheat along the whole circumference of 
the field, for the first passage of the horses and machine. 

Two groups, one of men and lads, the other of women, had come 
down the lane just at the hour when the shadows of the eastern hedge-top 
struck the west hedge midway, so that the heads of the groups were 
enjoying sunrise while their feet were still in the dawn. They disappeared 
from the lane between the two stone posts which flanked the nearest 
field-gate. 
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Presently there arose from within a ticking like the love-making of the 
grasshopper. The machine had begun, and a moving concatenation of 
three horses and the aforesaid long rickety machine was visible over the 
gate, a driver sitting upon one of the hauling horses, and an attendant on 
the seat of the implement. Along one side of the field the whole wain 
went, the arms of the mechanical reaper revolving slowly, till it passed 
down the hill quite out of sight. In a minute it came up on the other side 
of the field at the same equable pace; the glistening brass star in the 
forehead of the fore horse first catching the eye as it rose into view over 
the stubble, then the bright arms, and then the whole machine. 

The narrow lane of stubble encompassing the field grew wider with 
each circuit, and the standing com was reduced to smaller area as the 
morning wore on. Rabbits, hares, snakes, rats, mice, retreated inwards 
as into a fastness, unaware of the ephemeral nature of their refuge, and of 
the doom that awaited them later in the day when, their covert shrinking 
to a more and more horrible narrowness, they were huddled together, 
friends and foes, till the last few yards of upright wheat fell also under the 
teeth of the unerring reaper, and they were every one put to death by the 
sticks and stones of the harvesters. 

The reaping-machine left the fallen corn behind it in little heaps, each 
heap being of the quantity for a sheaf; and upon these the active binders 
in the rear laid their hands - mainly women, but some of them men in 
print shirts, and trousers supported round their waists by leather straps, 
rendering useless the two buttons behind, which twinkled and bristled 
with sun-beams at every movement of each wearer, as if they were a pair 
of eyes in the small of his back. 

But those of the other sex were the most interesting of this company 
of binders, by reason of the charm which is acquired by woman when she 
becomes part and parcel of outdoor nature, and is not merely an object set 
down therein as at ordinary times. A field-man is a personality afield; a 
field-woman is a portion of the field; she has somehow lost her own 
margin, imbibed the essence of her surrounding, and assimilated herself 
with it. 

The women ~ or rather girls, for they were mostly young - wore drawn 
cotton bonnets with great flapping curtains to keep off the sun, and gloves 
to prevent their hands being wounded by the stubble. There was one 
wearing a pale pink jacket, another in a cream-coloured tight-sleeved 
gown, another in a petticoat as red as the arms of the reaping-machine; 
and others, older, in the brown-rough ‘wropper* or over-all ~ the old- 
established and most appropriate dress of the field-woman, which the 
young ones were abandoning. This morning the eye returns involuntarily 
to the girl in the pink cotton jacket, she being the most flexuous and 
finely-drawn figure of them all. But her bonnet is pulled so far over her 
brow that none of her face is disclosed while she binds, though her 
complexion may be guessed from a stray twine or two of dark brown hair 
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which extends below the curtain of her bonnet. Perhaps one reason why 
she seduces casual attention is that she never courts it, though the other 
women often gaze around them. 

Her binding proceeds with clock-like monotony. From the sheaf last 
finished she draws a handful of ears, patting their tips with her left palm 
to bring them even. Then stooping low she moves forward, gathering the 
corn with both hands against her knees, and pushing her left gloved hand 
under the bundle to meet the right on the other side, holding the corn in 
an embrace like that of a lover. She brings the ends of the bond together, 
and kneels on the sheaf while she ties it, beating back her skirts now and 
then when lifted by the breeze. A bit of her naked arm is visible between 
the buff leather of the gauntlet and the sleeve of her gown; and as the day 
wears on its feminine smoothness becomes scarified by the stubble, and 
bleeds. 

At intervals she stands up to rest, and to retie her disarranged apron, 
or to pull her bonnet straight. Then one can see the oval face of a 
handsome young woman with deep dark eyes and long heavy clinging 
tresses, which seem to clasp in a beseeching way anything they fall 
against. The cheeks are paler, the teeth more regular, the red lips thinner 
than is usual in a country-bred girl. 

It is Tess Durbeyfield, otherwise d’Urberville, somewhat changed - 
the same, but not the same; at the present stage of her existence living as 
a stranger and an alien here, though it was no strange land that she was 
in. After a long seclusion she had come to a resolve to undertake outdoor 
work in her native village, the busiest season of the year in the agricultural 
world having arrived, and nothing that she could do within the house 
being so remunerative for the time as harvesting in the fields. 

The movements of the other women were more or less similar to Tess s, 
the whole bevy of them drawing together like dancers in a quadrille at 
the completion of a sheaf by each, every one placing her sheaf on end 
against those of the rest, till a shock, or ‘stitch’ as it was here called, of ten 
or a dozen was formed. 

They went to breakfast, and came again, and the work proceeded as 
before. As the hour of eleven drew near a person watching her might have 
noticed that every now and then Tess’s glance flitted wistfully to the brow 
of the hill, though she did not pause in her sheafing. On the verge of the 
hour the heads of a group of children, of ages ranging from six to 
fourteen, rose above the stubbly convexity of the hill. 

The face of Tess flushed slightly, but still she did not pause. 

The eldest of the comers, a girl who wore a triangular shawl, its corner 
draggling on the stubble, carried in her arms what at first sight seemed 
to be a doll, but proved to be an infant in long clothes. Another brought 
some lunch. The harvesters ceased working, took their provisions, and 
sat down against one of the shocks. Here they fell to, the men plying a 
stone jar freely, and passing round a cup. 
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Tess Durbeyfield had been one of the last to suspend her labours. She 
sat down at the end of the shock, her face turned somewhat away from 
her companions. When she had deposited herself a man in a rabbit-skin 
cap and with a red handkerchief tucked into his belt, held the cup of ale 
over the top of the shock for her to drink. But she did not accept his offer. 
As soon as her lunch was spread she called up the big girl her sister, and 
took the baby off her, who, glad to be relieved of the burden, went away 
to the next shock and joined the other children playing there. Tess, with 
a curiously .stealthy yet courageous movement, and with a still rising 
colour, unfastened her frock and began suckling the child. 

The men who sat nearest considerately turned their faces towards the 
other end of the field, some of them beginning to smoke; one, with 
absent-minded fondness, regretfully stroking the jar that would no longer 
yield a stream. All the women but Tess fell into animated talk, and 
adjusted the disarranged knots of their hair. 

When the infant had taken its fill the young mother sat it upright in her 
lap, and looking into the far distance dandled it with a gloomy indifference 
that was almost dislike; then all of a sudden she fell to violently kissing it 
some dozens of times, as if she could never leave off, the child crying at 
the vehemence of an onset which strangely combined passionateness with 
contempt. 

‘She’s fond of that there child, though she mid pretend to hate en, and 
say she wishes the baby and her too were in the churchyard,’ observed the 
woman in the red petticoat. 

‘She’ll sooi- leave off saying that,’ replied the one in buff. ‘Lord, ’tis 
wonderful what a body can get used to o’ that sort in time!’ 

‘A little more than persuading had to do wi’ the coming o’t, I reckon. 
There were they that heard a sobbing one night last year in The Chase; 
and it mid ha’ gone hard wi’ a certain party if folks had come along.’ 

‘Well, a little more, or a little less, ’twas a thousand pities that it should 
have happened to she, of all others. But ’tis always the corneliest! The 
plain ones be as safe as churches — hey, Jenny?’ The speaker turned to one 
of the group who certainly was not ill-defined as plain. 

It was a thousand pities, indeed; it was impossible for even an enemy 
to feel otherwise on looking at Tess as she sat there, with her flower-like 
mouth and large tender eyes, neither black nor blue nor gray nor violet; 
rather all those shades together, and a hundred others, which could be 
seen if one looked into their irises - shade behind shade ~ tint beyond tint 
- around pupils that had no bottom; an almost standard woman, but for 
the slight incautiousness of character inherited from her race. 

A resolution which had surprised herself had brought her into the fields 
this week for the first time during many months. After wearing and 
wasting her palpitating heart with every engine of regret that lonely 
inexperience could devise, commonsense had illumined her. She felt that 
she would do well to be useful again - to taste anew sweet independence 
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at any price. The past was past; whatever it had been it was no more at 
hand. Whatever its consequences, time would close over them; they 
would all in a few years be as if they had never been, and she herself 
grassed down and forgotten. Meanwhile the trees were just as green as 
before; the birds sang and the sun shone as clearly now as ever. The 
familiar surroundings had not darkened because of her grief, nor sickened 
because of her pain. 

She might have seen that what had bowed her head so profoundly - the 
thought of the world’s concern at her situation - was founded on an 
illusion. She was not an existence, an experience, a passion, a structure of 
sensations, to anybody but herself. To all humankind besides Tess was 
only a passing thought. Even to friends she was no more than a frequently 
passing thought. If she made herself miserable the livelong night and day 
it was only this much to them - ‘Ah, she makes herself unhappy.’ If she 
tried to be cheerful, to dismiss all care, to take pleasure in the daylight, 
the flowers, the baby, she could only be this idea to them - ‘Ah, she bears 
it very well.’ Moreover, alone in a desert island would she have been 
wretched at what had happened to her? Not greatly. If she could have 
been but just created, to discover herself as a spouseless mother, with no 
experience of life except as the parent of a nameless child, would the 
position have caused her to despair? No, she would have taken it calmly, 
and found pleasures therein. Most of the misery had been generated by 
her conventional aspect, and not by her innate sensations. 

Whatever Tess’s reasoning, some spirit had induced her to dress herself 
up neatly as she had formerly done, and come out into the fields, harvest- 
hands being greatly in demand just then. This was why she had borne 
herself with dignity, and had looked people calmly in the face at times, 
even when holding the baby in her arms. 

The harvest-men rose from the shock of corn, and stretched their 
limbs, and extinguished their pipes. The horses, which had been 
unharnessed and fed, were again attached to the scarlet machine. Tess, 
having quickly eaten her own meal, beckoned to her eldest sister to come 
and take away the baby, fastened her dress, put on the buff gloves again, 
and stooped anew to draw a bond from the last completed sheaf for the 
tying of the next. 

In the afternoon and evening the proceedings of the morning were 
continued, Tess staying on till dusk with the body of harvesters. Then 
they all rode home in one of the largest waggons, in the company of a 
broad tarnished moon that had risen from the ground to the eastwards, 
its face resembling the outworn gold-leaf halo of some worm-eaten 
Tuscan saint. Tess’s female companions sang songs, and showed them¬ 
selves very sympathetic and glad at her reappearance out of doors, though 
they could not refrain from mischievously throwing in a few verses of the 
ballad about the maid who went to the merry green wood and came back 
a changed state. There are counterpoises and compensations in life; and 
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the event which had made of her a social warning had also for the moment 
made her the most interesting personage in the village to many. Their 
friendliness won her still farther away from herself, their lively spirits 
were contagious, and she became almost gay. 

But now that her moral sorrows were passing away a fresh one arose on 
the natural side of her which knew no social law. When she reached home 
it was to learn to her grief that the baby had been suddenly taken ill since 
the afternoon. Some such collapse had been probable, so tender and puny 
was its frame: but the event came as a shock nevertheless. 

The baby’s offence against society in coming into the world was 
forgotten by the girl-mother; her soul’s desire was to continue that offence 
by preserving the life of the child. However, it soon grew clear that the 
hour of emancipation for that little prisoner of the flesh was to arrive 
earlier than her worst misgivings had conjectured. And when she had 
discovered this she was plunged into a misery which transcended that of 
the child’s simple loss. Her baby had not been baptized. 

Tess had drifted into a frame of mind which accepted passively the 
consideration that if she should have to burn for what she had done, 
burn she must, and there was an end of it. Like all village girls she 
was well grounded in the Holy Scriptures, and had dutifully studied 
the histories of Aholah and Aholibah, and knew the inferences to be 
drawn therefrom. But when the same question arose with regard to 
the baby, it had a very different colour. Her darling was about to die, 
and no salvation. 

It was nearly bedtime, but she rushed downstairs and asked if she might 
send for the parson. The moment happened to be one at which her 
father’s sense of the antique nobility of his family was highest, and his 
sensitiveness to the smudge which Tess had set upon that nobility most 
pronounced, for he had just returned from his weekly booze at Rollivcr’s 
Inn. No parson should come inside his door, he declared, prying into his 
affairs, just then, when, by her shame, it had become more necessary than 
ever to hide them. He locked the door and put the key in his pocket. 

The household went to bed, and, distressed beyond measure, Tess 
retired also. She was continually waking as she lay, and in the middle of 
the night found that the baby was still worse. It was obviously dying ~ 
quietly and painlessly, but none the less surely. 

In her misery she rocked herself upon the bed. The clock struck the 
solemn hour of one, that hour when fancy stalks outside reason, and 
malignant possibilities stand rock-firm as facts. She thought of the child 
consigned to the nethermost corner of hell, as its double doom for lack of 
baptism and lack of legitimacy; saw the arch-fiend tossing it with his 
three-pronged fork, like the one they used for heating the oven on baking 
days; to which picture she added many other quaint and curious details 
of torment sometimes taught the young in this Christian country. The 
lurid presentment so powerfully affected her imagination in the silence of 
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the sleeping house that her nightgown became damp with perspiration, 
and the bedstead shook with each throb of her heart. 

The infant's breathing grew more difficult, and the mother’s mental 
tension increased. It was useless to devour the little thing with kisses; she 
could stay in bed no longer, and walked feverishly about the room. 

‘O merciful God, have pity; have pity upon my poor baby!’ she cried. 
‘Heap as much anger as you want to upon me, and welcome; but pity the 
child!’ 

She leant against the chest of drawers, and murmured incoherent 
supplications for a long while, till she suddenly started up. 

‘Ah! perhaps baby can be saved! Perhaps it will be just the same!’ 

She spoke so brightly that it seemed as though her face might have 
shone in the gloom surrounding her. 

She lit a candle, and went to a second and a third bed under the wall, 
where she awoke her young sisters and brothers, all of whom occupied 
the same room. Pulling out the washing-stand so that she could get 
behind it, she poured some water from a jug, and made them kneel 
around, putting their hands together with fingers exactly vertical. While 
the children, scarcely awake, awe-stricken at her manner, their eyes 
growing larger and larger, remained in this position, she took the baby 
from her bed - a child’s child - so immature as scarce to seem a sufficient 
personality to endow its producer with the maternal title. Tess then stood 
erect with the infant on her arm beside the basin, the next sister held the 
Prayer-Book open before her, as the clerk at church held it before the 
parson; and thus the girl set about baptizing her child. 

Her figure looked singularly tall and imposing as she stood in her long 
white nightgown, a thick cable of twisted dark hair hanging straight 
down her back to her waist. The kindly dimness of the weak candle 
abstracted from her form and features the little blemishes which sunlight 
might have revealed - the stubble scratches upon her wrists, and the 
weariness of her eyes ~ her high enthusiasm having a transfiguring effect 
upon the face which had been her undoing, showing it as a thing of 
immaculate beauty, with a touch of dignity which was almost regal. The 
little ones kneeling round, their sleepy eyes blinking and red, awaited her 
preparations full of a suspended wonder which their physical heaviness at 
that hour would not allow to become active. 

The most impressed of them said: 

‘Be you really going to christen him, Tess?’ 

The girl-mother replied in a grave affirmative. 

‘What’s his name going to be?’ 

She had not thought of that, but a name suggested by a phrase in the 
book of Genesis came into her head as she proceeded with the baptismal 
service, and now she pronounced it: 

‘ Sorrow, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’ 
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She sprinkled the water, and there was silence. 

‘Say “Amen”, children.’ 

The tiny voices piped in obedient response ‘Amen!’ 

Tess went on: 

‘We receive this child* ~ and so forth - ‘and do sign him with the sign 
of the Cross.’ 

Here she dipped her hand into the basin, and fervently drew an 
immense cross upon the baby with her forefinger, continuing with the 
customary sentences as to his manfully fighting against sin, the world, 
and the devil, and being a faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s end. 
She duly went on with the Lord’s Prayer, the children lisping it after her 
in a thin gnat-like wail, till, at the conclusion, raising their voices to 
clerk’s pitch, they again piped into the silence, ‘Amen!’ 

Then their sister, with much augmented confidence in the efficacy of 
this sacrament, poured forth from the bottom of her heart the thanks¬ 
giving that follows, uttering it boldly and triumphantly in the stopt- 
diapason note which her voice acquired when her heart was in her speech, 
and which will never be forgotten by those who knew her. The ecstasy 
of faith almost apotheosized her; it set upon her face a glowing irradiation, 
and brought a red spot into the middle of each cheek; while the miniature 
candle-flame inverted in her eye-pupils shone like a diamond. The 
children gazed up at her with more and more reverence, and no longer 
had a will for questioning. She did not look like Sissy to them now, but 
as a being large, towering, and awful - a divine personage with whom 
they had nothing in common. 

Poor Sorrow’s campaign against sin, the world, and the devil was 
doomed to be of limited brilliancy - luckily perhaps for himself, 
considering his beginnings. In the blue of the morning that fragile soldier 
and servant breathed his last, and when the other children awoke they 
cried bitterly, and begged Sissy to have another pretty baby. 

The calmness which had possessed Tess since the christening remained 
with her in the infant’s loss. In the daylight, indeed, she felt her terrors 
about his soul to have been somewhat exaggerated; whether well founded 
or not she had no uneasiness now, reasoning that if Providence would not 
ratify such an act of approximation she, for one, did not value the kind 
of heaven lost by the irregularity - either for herself or for her 
child. 

So passed away Sorrow the Undesired - that intrusive creature, that 
bastard gift of shameless Nature who respects not the social law; a waif 
to whom eternal Time had been a matter of days merely, who knew not 
that such things as years and centuries ever were; to whom the cottage 
interior was the universe, the week’s weather climate, new-born babyhood 
hunian existence, and the instinct to suck human knowledge. 

Tess, who mused on the christening a good deal, wondered if it were 
doctrinally sufficient to secure a Christian burial for the child. Nobody 
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could tell this but the parson of the parish, and he was a new-comer, and 
did not know her. She went to his house after dusk, and stood by the 
gate, but could not summon courage to go in. The enterprise would have 
been abandoned if she had not by accident met him coming homeward as 
she turned away. In the gloom she did not mind speaking freely. 

‘I should like to ask you something, sir.* 

He expressed his willingness to listen, and she told the story of the 
baby’s illness and the extemporized ordinance. 

‘And now, sir,’ she added earnesly, ‘can you tell me this - will it be just 
the same for him as if you had baptized him?* 

Having the natural feelings of a tradesman at finding that a job he 
should have been called in for had been unskilfully botched by his 
customers among themselves, he was disposed to say no. Yet the dignity 
of the girl, the strange tenderness in her voice, combined to affect his 
nobler impulses - or rather those that he had left in him after ten years of 
endeavour to graft technical belief on actual scepticism. The man and the 
ecclesiastic fought within him, and the victory fell to the man. 

‘My dear girl,’ he said, ‘it will be just the same.’ 

‘Then will you give him a Christian burial?’ she asked quickly. 

The Vicar felt himself cornered. Hearing of the baby’s illness, he had 
conscientiously gone to the house after nightfall to perform the rite, and, 
unaware that the refusal to admit him had come from Tess s father and 
not from Tess, he could not allow the plea of necessity for its irregular 
administration. 

‘Ah - that’s another matter,* he said. 

‘Another matter - why?’ asked Tess, rather warmly. 

‘Well “ I would willingly do so if only we two were concerned. But I 
must not ~ for certain reasons.’ 

‘Just for once, sir!’ 

‘Really I must not.’ 

‘O sir!’ She seized his hand as she spoke. 

He withdrew it, shaking his head. 

‘Then I don’t like you!’ she burst out, ‘and I’ll never come to your 
church no more!’ 

‘Don’t talk so rashly.’ 

‘Perhaps it will be just the same to him if you don’t? . . . Will it be just 
the same? Don’t for God’s sake speak as saint to sinner, but as you 
yourself to me myself - poor me!’ 

How the Vicar reconciled his answer with the strict notions he supposed 
himself to hold on these subjects it is beyond a layman’s power to tell, 
though not to excuse. Somewhat moved, he said in this case also - 

‘It will be just the same.’ 

So the baby was carried in a small deal box, under an ancient woman’s 
shawl, to the churchyard that night, and buried by lantern-light, at the 
cost of a shilling and a pint of beer to the sexton, in that shabby comer 
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of God’s allotment where He lets the nettles grow, and where all 
unbaptized infants, notorious drunkards, suicides, and others of the 
conjccturally damned are laid. In spite of the untoward surroundings, 
however, Tess bravely made a little cross of two laths and a piece of 
string, and having bound it with flowers, she stuck it up at the head of the 
grave one evening when she could enter the churchyard without being 
seen, putting at the foot also a bunch of the same flowers in a little jar of 
water to keep them alive. What matter was it that on the outside of the jar 
the eye of mere observation noted the words ‘Keelwell’s Marmalade’? 
The eye of maternal affection did not see them in its vision of higher 
things. 


♦ XV * 


‘By experience,’ says Roger Ascham, ‘we find out a short way by a long 
wandering.’ Not seldom that long wandering unfits us for further travel, 
and of what use is our experience to us then? Tess Durbeyfield’s experience 
was of this incapacitating kind. At last she had learned what to do; but 
who would now accept her doing? 

If before going to the d’Urbervilles’ she had vigorously moved under 
the guidance of sundry gnomic texts and phrases known to her and to the 
world in general, no doubt she would never have been imposed on. But 
it had not been in Tess’s power - nor is it in anybody’s power - to feel the 
whole truth of golden opinions while it is possible to profit by them. She 
- and how many more - might have ironically said to God with Saint 
Augustine: ‘Thou has counselled a better course than Thou hast permit¬ 
ted.’ 

She remained in her father’s house during the winter months, plucking 
fowls, or cramming turkeys and geese, or making clothes for her sisters 
and brothers out of some finery which d’Urberville had given her, and 
she had put by with contempt. Apply to him she would not. But she 
would often clasp her hands behind her head and muse when she was 
supposed to be working hard. 

She philosophically noted dates as they came past in the revolution of 
the year; the disastrous night of her undoing at Trantridge with its dark 
background of The Chase; also the dates of the baby’s birth and death; 
also her own birthday; and every other day individualized by incidents in 
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which she had taken some share. She suddenly thought one afternoon, 
when looking in the glass at her fairness, that there was yet another date, 
of greater importance to her than those; that of her own death, when all 
these charms would have disappeared; a day which lay sly and unseen 
among all the other days of the year, giving no sign or sound when she 
annually passed over it; but not the less surely there. When was it? Why 
did she not feel the chill of each yearly encounter with such a cold 
relation? She had Jeremy Taylor’s thought that some time in the future 
those who had known her would say: ‘It is the —th, the day that poor 
Tess Durbcyfield died’; and there would be nothing singular to their 
minds in the statement. Of that day, doomed to be her terminus in time 
through all the ages, she did not know the place in month, week, season, 
or year. 

Almost at a leap Tess thus changed from simple girl to complex woman. 
Symbols of reflectiveness passed into her face, and a note of tragedy at 
times into her voice. Her eyes grew larger and more eloquent. She 
became what would have been called a fine creature; her aspect was fair 
and arresting; her soul that of a woman whom the turbulent experiences 
of the last year or two had quite failed to demoralize. But for the world’s 
opinion those experiences would have been simply a liberal education. 

She had held so aloof of late that her trouble, never generally known, 
was nearly forgotten in Marlott. But it became evident to her that she 
could never be really comfortable again in a place which had seen the 
collapse of her family’s attempt to ‘claim kin’ - and, through her, even 
closer union - with the rich d’Urbervilles. At least she could not be 
comfortable there till long years should have obliterated her keen 
consciousness of it. Yet even now Tess felt the pulse of hopeful life still 
warm within her; she might be happy in some nook which had no 
memories. To escape the past and all that appertained thereto was to 
annihilate it, and to do that she would have to get away. 

Was once lost always lost really true of chastity? she would ask herself. 
She might prove it false if she could veil bygones. The recuperative power 
which pervaded organic nature was surely not denied to maidenhood 
alone. 

She waited a long time without finding opportunity for a new 
departure. A particularly fine spring came round, and the stir of 
germination was almost audible in the buds; it moved her, as it moved the 
wild animals, and made her passionate to go. At last, one day in early 
May, a letter reached her from a former friend of her mother’s, to whom 
she had addressed inquiries long before - a person whom she had never 
seen - that a skilful milkmaid was required at a dairy-house many miles 
to the southward, and that the dairyman would be glad to have her for the 
summer months. 

It was not quite so far off as could have been wished; but it was probably 
far enough, her radius of movement and repute having been so small. To 
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persons of limited spheres, miles are as geographical degrees, parishes as 
counties, counties as provinces and kingdoms. 

On one point she was resolved: there should be no more d*Urbervillc 
air-castles in the dreams and deeds of her new life. She would be the 
dairymaid Tess, and nothing more. Her mother knew Tess’s feeling on 
this point so well, though no words had passed between them on the 
subject, that she never alluded to the knightly ancestry now. 

Yet such is human inconsistency that one of the interests of the new 
place to her was the accidental virtue of its lying near her forefathers' 
country (for they were not Blakemore men, though her mother was 
Blakemore to the bone). The dairy called Talbothays, for which she was 
bound, stood not remotely from some of the former estates of the 
d’Urbervilles, near the great family vaults of her granddames and their 
powerful husbands. She would be able to look at them, and think not 
only that d’Urberville, like Babylon, had fallen, but that the individual 
innocence of a humble descendant could lapse as silently. All the while 
she wondered if any strange good thing might come to her being in her 
ancestral land; and some spirit within her rose automatically as the sap in 
the twigs. It was unexpended youth, surging up anew after its temporary 
check, and bringing with it hope, and the invincible instinct towards self¬ 
delight. 


END OF PHASE THE SECOND 




PHASE THE THIRD 

THE RALLY 




* XVI * 


On a thymc-sccntcd, bird-hatching morning in May» between two and 
three years after the return from Trantridge - silent reconstructive years 
for Tess Durbeyfield - she left her home for the second time. 

Having packed up her luggage so that it could be sent to her later, she 
started in a hired trap for the little town of Stourcastle, through which it 
was necessary to pass on her journey, now in a direction almost opposite 
to that of her first adventuring. On the curve of the nearest hill she 
looked back regretfully at Marlott and her father’s house, although she 
had been so anxious to get away. 

Her kindred dwelling there would probably continue their daily lives 
as heretofore, with no great diminution of pleasure in their consciousness, 
although she would be far off, and they deprived of her smile. In a few 
days the children would engage in their games as merrily as ever without 
the sense of any gap left by her departure. This leaving of the younger 
children she had decided to be for the best; were she to remain they would 
probably gain less good by her precepts than harm by her example. 

She went through Stourcastle without pausing, and onward to a 
junction of highways, where she could await a carrier’s van that ran to the 
south-west; for the railways which engirdled this interior tract of country 
had never yet struck across it. While waiting, however, there came along 
a farmer in his spring-cart, driving approximately in the direction that 
she wished to pursue. Though he was a stranger to her she accepted his 
offer of a seat beside him, ignoring that its motive was a mere tribute to 
her countenance. He was going to Weatherbury, and by accompanying 
him thither she could walk the remainder of the distance instead of 
travelling in the van by way of Casterbridge. 

Tess did not stop at Weatherbury, after this long drive, further than to 
make a slight nondescript meal at noon at a cottage to which the farmer 
recommended her. Thence she started on foot, basket in hand, to reach 
the wide upland of heath dividing this district from the low-lying meads 
of a further valley in which the dairy stood that was the aim and end of 
her day’s pilgrimage. 

Te'ss had never before visited this part of the country, and yet she felt 
akin to the landscape. Not so very far to the left of her she could discern 
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a dark patch in the scenery, which inquiry confirmed her in supposing to 
be trees marking the environs of Kingsbere ~ in the church of which 
parish the bones of her ancestors - her useless ancestors - lay entombed. 

She had no admiration for them now; she almost hated them for the 
dance they had led her; not a thing of all that had been theirs did she 
retain but the old seal and spoon. ‘Pooh - I have as much of mother as 
father in me!’ she said. ‘All my prettiness comes from her, and she was 
only a dairymaid.’ 

The journey over the intervening uplands and lowlands of Egdon, 
when she reached them, was a more troublesome walk than she had 
anticipated, the distance being actually but a few miles. It was two hours, 
owing to sundry wrong turnings, ere she found herself on a summit 
commanding the long-sought-for vale, the Valley of the Great Dairies, 
the valley in which milk and butter grew to rankness, and were produced 
more profusely, if less delicately, than at her home - the verdant plain so 
well watered by the river Var or Froom. 

It was intrinsically different from the Vale of Little Dairies, Blackmoor 
Vale, which, save during her disastrous sojourn at Trantridge, she had 
exclusively known till now. The world was drawn to a larger pattern 
here. The enclosures numbered fifty acres instead of ten, the farmsteads 
were more extended, the groups of cattle formed tribes hereabout; there 
only families. These myriads of cows stretching under her eyes from the 
far east to the far west outnumbered any she had ever seen at one glance 
before. The green lea was speckled as thickly with them as a canvas by 
Van Alsloot or Sallaert with burghers. The ripe hue of the red and dun 
kine absorbed the evening sunlight, which the white-coated animals 
returned to the eye in rays almost dazzling, even at the distant elevation 
on which she stood. 

The bird’s-eye perspective before her was not so luxuriantly beautiful, 
perhaps, as that other one which she knew so well; yet it was more 
cheering. It lacked the intensely blue atmosphere of the rival vale, and its 
heavy soils and scents; the new air was clear, bracing, ethereal. The river 
itself, which nourished the grass and cows of these renowned dairies, 
flowed not like the streams in Blackmoor. Those were slow, silent, often 
turbid; flowing over beds of mud into which the incautious wader might 
sink and vanish unawares. The Froom waters were clear as the pure River 
of Life shown to the Evangelist, rapid as the shadow of a cloud, with 
pebbly shallows that prattled to the sky all day long. There the water- 
flower was the lily; the crowfoot here. 

Either the change in the quality of the air from heavy to light, or the 
sense of being amid new scenes where there were no invidious eyes upon 
her, sent up her spirits wonderfully. Her hopes mingled with the sunshine 
in an ideal photosphere which surrounded her as she bounded along 
against the soft south wind. She heard a pleasant voice in every breeze, 
and in every bird’s note seemed to lurk a joy. 
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Her face had latterly changed with changing states of niind» continually 
fluctuating between beauty and ordinariness, according as the thoughts 
were gay or grave. One day she was pink and flawless; another pale and 
tragical. When she was pink she was feeling less than when pale; her more 
perfect beauty accorded with her less elevated mood; her more intense 
mood with her less perfect beauty. It was her best face physically that was 
now set against the south wind. 

The irresistible, universal, automatic tendency to find sweet pleasure 
somewhere, which pervades all life, from the meanest to the highest, had 
at length mastered Tess. Being even now only a young woman of twenty, 
one who mentally and sentimentally had not finished growing, it was 
impossible that any event should have left upon her an impression that 
was not in time capable of transmutation. 

And thus her spirits, and her thankfulness, and her hopes, rose higher 
and higher. She tried several ballads, but found them inadequate; till, 
recollecting the psalter that her eyes had so often wandered over of a 
Sunday morning before she had eaten of the tree of knowledge, she 
chanted: ‘O ye Sun and Moon ... O ye Stars ... ye Green Things upon 
the Earth ... ye Fowls of the Air . . , Beasts and Cattle . . . Children 
of Men . . . bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever!’ 

She suddenly stopped and murmured: ‘But perhaps I don’t quite know 
the Lord as yet.’ 

And probably the half-unconscious rhapsody was a Fetichistic utterance 
in a Monotheistic setting; women whose chief companions are the forms 
and forces of outdoor Nature retain in their souls far more of the Pagan 
fantasy of their remote forefathers than of the systematized religion taught 
their race at later date. However, Tess found at least approximate 
expression for her feelings in the old Benedicite that she had lisped from 
infancy; and it was enough. Such high contentment with such a slight 
initial performance as that of having started towards a means of indepen¬ 
dent living was a part of the Durbeyfield temperament. Tess really wished 
to walk uprightly, while her father did nothing of the kind; but she 
resembled him in being content with immediate and small achievements, 
and in having no mind for laborious effort towards such petty social 
advancement as could alone be effected by a family so heavily handicapped 
as the once powerful d’Urbervilles were now. 

There was, it might be said, the energy of her mother’s unexpended 
family, as well as the natural energy of Tess’s years, rekindled after the 
experience which had so overwhelmed her for the time. Let the truth be 
told - women do as a rule live through such humiliations, and regain 
their spirits, and again look about them with an interested eye. While 
there’s life there’s hope is a conviction not so entirely unknown to the 
‘betrayed’ as some amiable theorists would have us believe. 

Tess Durbeyfield, then, in good heart, and full of zest for life. 
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descended the Egdon slopes lower and lower towards the dairy of her 
pilgrimage. 

The marked difference, in the final particular, between the rival vales 
now showed itself. The secret of Blackmoor was best discovered from the 
heights around; to read aright the valley before her it was necessary to 
descend into its midst. When Tess had accomplished this feat she found 
herself to be standing on a carpeted level, which stretched to the east and 
west as far as the eye could reach. 

The river had stolen from the higher tracts and brought in particles to 
the vale all this horizontal land; and now, exhausted, aged, and attenuated, 
lay serpentining along through the midst of its former spoils. 

Not quite sure of her direction Tess stood still upon the hemmed 
expanse of verdant flatness, like a fly on a billiard-table of indefinite 
length, and of no more consequence to the surroundings than that fly. 
The sole effect of her presence upon the placid valley so far had been to 
excite the mind of a solitary heron, which, after descending to the ground 
not far from her path, stood with neck erect, looking at her. 

Suddenly there arose from all parts of the lowland a prolonged and 
repeated call - 

‘Waow! waow! waow!’ 

From the furthest east to the furthest west the cries spread as if by 
contagion, accompanied in some cases by the barking of a dog. It was not 
the expression of the valley’s consciousness that beautiful Tess had 
arrived, but the ordinary announcement of milking-time - half past four 
o’clock, when the dairymen set about getting in the cows. 

The red and white herd nearest at hand, which had been phlegmatically 
waiting for the call, now trooped towards the steading in the background, 
their great bags of milk swinging under them as they walked. Tess 
followed slowly in their rear, and entered the barton by the open gate 
through which they had entered before her. Long thatched sheds stretched 
round the enclosure, their slopes encrusted with vivid green moss, and 
their eaves supported by wooden posts rubbed to a glossy smoothness by 
the flanks of infinite cows and calves of bygone years, now passed to an 
oblivion almost inconceivable in its profundity. Between the posts were 
ranged the milchers, each exhibiting herself at the present moment to a 
whimsical eye in the rear as a circle on two stalks, down the centre of 
which a switch moved pendulum-wise; while the sun, lowering itself 
behind this patient row, threw their shadows accurately inwards upon the 
wall. Thus it threw shadows of these obscure and homely figures every 
evening with as much care over each contour as if it had been the profile 
of a Court beauty on a palace wall; copied them as diligently as it had 
copied Olympian shapes on marble facades long ago, or the outline of 
Alexander, Caesar, and the Pharaohs. 

They were the less restful cows that were stalled. Those that would 
stand still of their own will were milked in the middle of the yard, where 
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many of such better behaved ones stood waiting now - all prime milchers, 
such as were seldom seen out of this valley* and not always within it; 
nourished by the succulent feed which the water-meads supplied at this 
prime season of the year. Those of them that were spotted with white 
reflected the sunshine in dazzling brilliancy, and the polished brass knobs 
on their horns glittered with something of military display. Their large- 
veined udders hung ponderous as sandbags, the teats sticking out like the 
legs of a gipsy s crock; and as each animal lingered for her turn to arrive 
the milk oozed forth and fell in drops to the ground. 


♦ XVII * 


The dairymaids and men had flocked down from their cottages and out 
of the dairy-house with the arrival of the cows from the meads; the maids 
walking in pattens, not on account of the weather, but to keep their shoes 
above the mulch of the barton. Each girl sat down on her three-legged 
stool, her face sideways, her right cheek resting against the cow; and 
looked musingly along the animals flank at Tess as she approached. The 
male milkers, with hat-brims turned down, resting flat on their foreheads 
and gazing on the ground, did not observe her. 

One of these was a sturdy middle-aged man - whose long white 
‘pinner’ was somewhat finer and cleaner tjhan the wraps of the others, and 
whose jacket underneath had a presentable marketing aspect - the master- 
dairyman, of whom she was in quest, his double character as a working 
milker and butter-maker here during six days, and on the seventh as a 
man in shining broad-cloth in his family pew at church, being so marked 
as to have inspired a rhyme - 

Dairyman Dick 
All the week: 

On Sundays Mister Richard Crick. 

Seeing Tess standing at gaze he went across to her. 

The majority of dairymen have a cross manner at milking-time, but it 
happened that Mr Crick was glad to get a new hand - for the days were 
busy ones now - and he received her warmly; inquiring for her mother 
and the rest of the family - (though this as a matter of form merely, for 
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in reality he had not been aware of Mrs Durbcyfield’s existence till 
apprised of the fact by a brief business-letter about Tess). 

*Oh ~ ay, as a lad I knowed your part o’ the country very well,’ he said 
terminatively. ‘Though I’ve never been there since. And a aged woman 
of ninety that used to live nigh here, but is dead and gone long ago, told 
me that a family of some such name as yours in Blackmoor Vale came 
originally from these parts, and that ’twerc a old ancient race that had all 
but perished off the earth - though the new generations didn’t know it. 
But, Lord, I took no notice of the old woman’s ramblings, not I.’ 

‘Oh no ~ it is nothing,' said Tess. 

Then the talk was of business only. 

‘You can milk ’em clean, my maidy? 1 don’t want my cows going azew 
at this time o’ year.’ 

She reassured him on that point, and he surveyed her up and down. 
She had been staying indoors a good deal, and her complexion had grown 
delicate. 

‘Quite sure you can stand it? ’Tis comfortable enough here for rough 
folk; but we don’t live in a cow cumber frame.’ 

She declared that she could stand it, and her zest and willingness 
seemed to win him over. 

‘Well, I suppose you’ll want a dish ’o tay, or victuals of some sort, hey? 
Not yet? Well, do as ye like about it. But faith, if’twas I, I should be as 
dry as a kex wi’ travelling so far.’ 

‘I’ll begin milking now, to get my hand in,’ said Tess. 

She drank a little milk as temporary refreshment - to the surprise - 
indeed, slight contempt - of Dairyman Crick, to whose mind it had 
apparently never occurred that milk was good as a beverage. 

‘Oh, if ye can swaller that, be it so,’ he said indifferently, while one 
held up the pail that she sipped from. ‘ ’Tis what I hain’t touched for years 
- not I. Rot the stuff; it would lie in my innerds like lead. You can try 
your hand upon she,’ he pursued, nodding to the nearest cow. ‘Not but 
what she do milk rather hard. We’ve hard ones and we’ve easy ones, like 
other folks. However, you’ll find out that soon enough.’ 

When Tess had changed her bonnet for a hood, and was really on her 
stool under the cow, and the milk was squirting from her fists into the 
pail, she appeared to feel that she really had laid a new foundation for her 
future. The conviction bred serenity, her pulse slowed, and she was able 
to look about her. 

The milkers formed quite a little battalion of men and maids, the men 
operating on the hard^teated animals, the maids on the kindlier natures. 
It was a large dairy. There were nearly a hundred milchers under Crick’s 
management, all told; and of the herd the master-dairyman milked six or 
eight with his own hands, unless away from home. These were the cows 
that milked hardest of all; for his journey-milkmen being more or less 
casually hired, he would not entrust this half-dozen to their treatment. 
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lest, from indifference, they should not milk them fully; nor to the maids, 
lest they should fail in the same way for lack of finger-grip; with the 
result that in course of time the cows would ‘go azew* - that is, dry up. 
It was not the loss for the moment that made slack milking so serious, but 
that with the decline of demand there came decline, and ultimately 
cessation, of supply. 

After Tess had settled down to her cow there was for a time no talk in 
the barton, and not a sound interfered with the purr of the milk-jets into 
the numerous pails, except a momentary exclamation to one or other of 
the beasts requesting her to turn round or stand still. The only movements 
were those of the milkers' hands up and down, and the swing of the 
cows' tails. Thus they all worked on, encompassed by the vast flat mead 
which extended to either slope of the valley - a level landscape com¬ 
pounded of old landscapes long forgotten, and, no doubt, differing in 
character very greatly from the landscape they composed now. 

‘To my thinking,' said the dairyman, rising suddenly from a cow he 
had just finished off, snatching up his three-legged stool in one hand and 
the pail in the other, and moving on to the next hard-yieldcr in his 
vicinity; ‘to my thinking, the cows don't gie down their milk today as 
usual. Upon my life, if Winker do begin keeping back like this, she'll not 
be worth going under by midsummer.' 

‘ 'Tis because there's a new hand come among us,’ said Jonathan Kail. 
‘I've noticed such things afore.’ 

‘To be sure. It may be so. I didn’t think o’t.' 

‘I've been told that it goes up into their horns at such times,' said a 
dairymaid. 

‘Well, as to going up into their horns,' replied Dairyman Crick 
dubiously, as though even witchcraft might be limited by anatomical 
possibilities, ‘I couldn't say; I certainly could not. But as nott cows will 
keep it back as well as the horned ones, I don’t quite agree to it. Do ye 
know that riddle about the nott cows, Jonathan? Why do nott cows give 
less milk in a year than horned?' 

‘I don't!' interposed the milkmaid. ‘Why do they?’ 

‘Because there bain’t so many of’em,’ said the dairyman. ‘Howsomever, 
these gam’sters do certainly keep back their milk today. Folks, wc must 
lift up a stave or two - that's the only cure for't.' 

Songs were often resorted to in dairies hereabout as an enticement to 
the cows when they showed signs of withholding their usual yield; and 
the band of milkers at this request burst into melody in purely business¬ 
like tones, it is true, and with no great spontaneity; the result, according 
to their own belief, being a decided improvement during the song's 
continuance. When they had gone through fourteen or fifteen verses of 
a cheerful ballad about a murderer who was afraid to go to bed in the 
dark because he saw certain brimstone flames around him, one of the 
male milkers said -- 
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*1 wish singing on the stoop didn’t use up so much of a man s wind! 
You should get your harp, sir; not but what a fiddle is best.’ 

Tess, who had given ear to this, thought the words were addressed to 
the dairyman, but she was wrong. A reply, in the shape of‘Why?’, came 
as it were out of the belly of a dun cow in the stalls; it had been spoken 
by a milker behind the animal, whom she had not hitherto perceived. 

‘Oh yes; there’s nothing like a fiddle,* said the dairyman. ‘Though I do 
think that bulls arc more moved by a tune than cows - at least that’s my 
experience. Once there was a old aged man over at Mellstock - William 
Dewy by name ~ one of the family that used to do a good deal of business 
as tranters over there, Johnathan, do ye mind? - I knowed the man by 
sight as well as I know my own brother, in a manner of speaking. Well, 
this man was a coming home-along from a wedding where he had been 
playing his fiddle, one fine moonlight night, and for shortness’ sake he 
took a cut across Forty-acres, a field lying that way, where a bull was out 
to grass. The bull seed William, and took after him, horns aground, 
begad; and though William runned his best, and hadn’t much drink in 
him (considering ’twas a wedding, and the folks well off), he found he’d 
never reach the fence and get over in time to save himself. Well, as a last 
thought, he pulled out his fiddle as he runned, and struck up a jig, turning 
to the bull, and backing towards the corner. The bull softened down, and 
stood still, looking hard at William Dewy, who fiddled on and on; till a 
sort of a smile stole over the bull’s face. But no sooner did William stop 
his playing and turn to get over hedge than the bull would stop his smiling 
and lower his horns towards the seat of William’s breeches. Well, William 
had to turn about and play on, willy-nilly; and ’twas only three o’clock 
in the world, and ’a knowed that nobody would come that way for hours, 
and he so leery and tired that ’a didn’t know what to do. When he had 
scraped till about four o’clock he felt that he verily would have to give 
over soon, and he said to himself, “There’s only this last tune between me 
and eternal welfare! Heaven save me, or I’m a done man.” Well, then he 
called to mind how he’d seen the cattle kneel o’ Christmas Eves in the 
dead o’ night. It was not Christmas Eve then, but it came into his head 
to play a trick upon the bull. So he broke into the ’Tivity Hymn, just as 
at Christmas carol-singing; when, lo and behold, down went the bull on 
his bended knees, in his ignorance, just as if’twere the true ’Tivity night 
and hour. As soon as his horned friend were down, William turned, 
clinked off like a long-dog, and jumped safe over hedge, before the 
praying bull had got on his feet again to take after him. William used to 
say that he’d seen a man look a fool a good many times, but never such 
a fool as that bull looked when he found his pious feelings had been 
played upon, and ’twas not Christmas Eve . . . Yes, William Dewy, that 
was the man’s name; and I can tell you to a foot where’s he a-lying in 
Mellstock Churchyard at this very moment ~ just between the second 
yew-tree and the north aisle.’ 
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‘It s a curious story; it carries us back to medieval times, when faith 
was a living thing!’ 

The remark, singular for a dairy-yard, was murmured by the voice 
behind the dun cow; but as nobody understood the reference no notice 
was taken, except that the narrator seemed to think it might imply 
scepticism as to his tale. 

‘Well, ’tis quite true, sir, whether or no. I knowed the man well.' 

‘Oh yes; I have no doubt of it,* said the person behind the dun cow. 

Tess’s attention w^as thus attracted to the dairyman’s interlocutor, of 
whom she could sec but the merest patch, owing to his burying his head 
so persistently in the flank of the milcher. She could not understand why 
he should be addressed as ‘sir’ even by the dairyman himself. But no 
explanation was discernible; he remained under the cow long enough to 
have milked three, uttering a private ejaculation now and then, as if he 
could not get on. 

‘Take it gentle, sir; take it gentle,’ said the dairyman. ‘ ’Tis knack, not 
strength that does it.’ 

‘So I find,’ said the other, standing up at last and stretching his arms. 
‘I think I have finished her, however, though she made my fingers ache.’ 

Tess could then sec him at full length. He wore the ordinary white 
pinner and leather leggings of a dairy-farmer when milking, and his boots 
were clogged with the mulch of the yard; but this was all his local livery. 
Beneath it was something educated, reserved, subtle, sad, differing. 

But the details of his aspect were temporarily thrust aside by the 
discovery that he was one whom she had seen before. Such vicissitudes 
had Tess passed through since that time that for a moment she could not 
remember where she had met him; and then it flashed upon her that he 
was the pedestrian who had joined in the club-dance at Marlott - the 
passing stranger who had come she knew not whence, had danced with 
others but not with her, had slightingly left her, and gone on his way 
with his friends. 

The flood of memories brought back by this revival of an incident 
anterior to her troubles produced a momentary dismay lest, recognizing 
her also, he should by some means discover her story. But it passed away 
when she found no sign of remembrance in him. She saw by degrees that 
since their first and only encounter his mobile face had grown more 
thoughtful, and had acquired a yixing man’s shapely moustache and beard 
~ the latter of the palest straw colour where it began upon his cheeks, and 
deepening to a warm brown farther from its root. Under his linen 
milking-pinner he wore a dark velveteen jacket, cord breeches and gaiters, 
and a starched white shirt. Without the milking-gear nobody could have 
guessed what he was. He might with equal probability have been an 
eccentric landowner or a gentlemanly ploughman. That he was but a 
novice at dairy-work she had realized in a moment, from the time he had 
spent upon the milking of one cow. 
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Adc^nwhilc rriBny of the milkinsids hsid s^id to one another of the new-^ 
comer, ‘How pretty she is!* with something of real generosity and 
admiration, though with a half hope that the auditors would qualify the 
assertion - which, strictly speaking, they might have done, prettiness 
being an inexact definition of what struck the eye in Tess. When the 
milking was finished for the evening they straggled indoors, where Mrs 
Crick, the dairyman’s wife - who was too respectable to go out milking 
herself, and wore a hot stuff gown in warm weather because the 
dairymaids wore prints - was giving an eye to the leads and things. 

Only two or three of the maids, Tess learnt, slept in the dairy-house 
besides herself; most of the helpers going to their homes. She saw nothing 
at supper-time of the superior milker who had commented on the story, 
and asked no questions about him, the remainder of the evening being 
occupied in arranging her place in the bed-chamber. It was a large room 
over the milk-house, some thirty feet long; the sleeping-cots of the other 
three indoor milkmaids being in the same apartment. They were 
blooming young women, and, except one, rather older than herself. By 
bedtime Tess was thoroughly tired, and fell asleep immediately. 

But one of the girls who occupied an adjoining bed was more wakeful 
than Tess, and would insist upon relating to the latter various particulars 
of the homestead into which she had just entered. The girl’s whispered 
words mingled with the shades, and, to Tess’s drowsy mind, they seemed 
to be generated by the darkness in which they floated. 

‘Mr Angel Clare - he that is learning milking, and that plays the harp 
-* never says much to us. He is a pa’son’s son, and is too much taken up 
wi* his own thoughts to notice girls. He is the dairyman’s pupil - learning 
farming in all its branches. He has learnt sheep-farming at another place, 
and he’s now mastering dairy-work . . . Yes, he is quite the gentleman- 
bom. His father is the Reverent Mr Clare at Emminster - a good many 
miles from here.’ 

‘Oh - I have heard of him,’ said her companion, now awake. ‘A very 
earnest clergyman, is he not?’ 

‘Yes “ that he is - the earnestest man in all Wessex, they say - the last 
of the old Low Church sort, they tell me - for all about here be what they 
call High. All his sons, except our Mr Clare, be made pa’sons too.’ 

Tess had not at this hour the curiosity to ask why the present Mr Clare 
was not made a parson like his brethren, and gradually fell asleep again, 
the words of her informant coming to her along with the smell of the 
cheeses in the adjoining cheese-loft, and the measured dripping of the 
whey from the wrings downstairs. 
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♦ XVIII * 


Angel Clare rises out of the past not altogether as a distinct figure^ but 
as an appreciative voice, a long regard of fixed, abstracted eyes, and a 
mobility of mouth somewhat too small and delicately lined for a man's, 
though with an unexpectedly firm close of the lower lip now and then; 
enough to do away with any inference of indecision. Nevertheless, 
something nebulous, preoccupied, vague, in his bearing and regard, 
marked him as one who probably had no very definite aim or concern 
about his material future. Yet as a lad people had said of him that he was 
one who might do anything if he tried. 

He was the youngest son of his father, a poor parson at the other end 
of the county, and had arrived at Talbothays Dairy as a six months' pupil, 
after going the round of some other farms, his object being to acquire a 
practical skill in the various processes of farming, with a view either to 
the Colonies, or the tenure of a home-farm, as circumstances might 
decide. 

His entry into the ranks of the agriculturists and breeders was a step in 
the young man’s career which had been anticipated neither by himself nor 
by others. 

Mr Clare the elder, whose first wife had died and left him a daughter, 
married a second late in life. This lady had somewhat unexpectedly 
brought him three sons, so that between Angel, the youngest, and his 
father the vicar there seemed to be almost a missing generation. Of these 
boys the aforesaid Angel, the child of his old age, was the only son who 
had not taken a University degree, though he was the single one of them 
whose early promise might have done full justice to an academical 
training. 

Some two or three years before Angel’s appearance at the Marlott 
dance, on a day when he had left school and was pursuing his studies at 
home, a parcel came to the vicarage from the local bookseller’s, directed 
to the Reverend James Clare. The vicar having opened it and found it to 
contain a book, read a few pages; whereupon he jumped up from his scat 
and went straight to the shop with the book under his arm. 

‘Why has this been sent to my house?’ he asked peremptorily, holding 
up the volume. 

‘It was ordered, sir.’ 

‘Not by me, or anyone belonging to me, I am happy to say.’ 

The shopkeeper looked into his order-book. 

‘Oh, it has been misdirected, sir,’ he said. ‘It was ordered by Mr Angel 
Clare; and should have been sent to him.’ 

Mr Clare winced as if he had been struck. He went home pale and 
dejected, and called Angel into his study. 
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‘Look into this book, my boy,’ he said. ‘What do you know about it?’ 

‘I ordered it,’ said Angel simply. 

‘What for?’ 

‘To read.’ 

‘How can you think of reading it?’ 

‘How can I? Why ~ it is a system of philosophy. There is no more 
moral, or even religious, work published.’ 

‘Yes - moral enough; I don’t deny that. But religious! ~ and for you, 
who intend to be a minister of the Gospel!’ 

‘Since you have alluded to the matter, father,’ said the son, with 
anxious thought upon his face, ‘1 should like to say, once for all, that I 
should prefer not to take Orders. I fear I could not conscientiously do so. 
I love the Church as one loves a parent. I shall always have the warmest 
affection for her. There is no institution for whose history I have a deeper 
admiration; but I cannot honestly be ordained her minister, as my 
brothers are, while she refuses to liberate her mind from an untenable 
redemptive theolatry.’ 

It had never occurred to the straightforward and simple-minded Vicar 
that one of his own flesh and blood could come to this! He was stultified, 
shocked, paralysed. And if Angel were not going to enter the Church, 
what was the use of sending him to Cambridge? The University as a step 
to anything but ordination seemed, to this man of fixed ideas, a preface 
without a volume. He was a man not merely religious, but devout; a firm 
believer - not as the phrase is now elusively construed by theological 
thimble-riggers in the Church and out of it, but in the old and ardent 
sense of the Evangelical school: one who could 

Indeed opine 

That the Eternal and Divine 
Did, eighteen centuries ago 
In very truth . . . 

Angel’s father tried argument, persuasion, entreaty. 

‘No, father; I cannot underwrite Article Four (leave alone the rest), 
taking it “in the literal and grammatical sense’’ as required by the 
Declaration; and, therefore, I can’t be a parson in the present state of 
affairs,’ said Angel. ‘My whole instinct in matters of religion is towards 
reconstruction: to quote your favourite Epistle to the Hebrews, “the 
removing of those things that are shaken, as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain’’.’ 

His father grieved so deeply that it made Angel quite ill to see him. 

‘What is the good of your mother and me economizing and stinting 
ourselves to give you a University education, if it is not to be used for the 
honour and glory of God?’ his father repeated. 

‘Why, that it may be used for the honour and glory of man, father.’ 

Perhaps if Angel had persevered he might have gone to Cambridge like 
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his brothers. But the Vicar’s view of that seat of learning as a stepping- 
stone to Orders alone was quite a family tradition; and so rooted was the 
idea in his mind that perseverance began to appear to the sensitive son 
akin to an intent to misappropriate a trust, and wrong the pious heads of 
the household, who had been and were, as his father had hinted, 
compelled to exercise much thrift to carry out this uniform plan of 
education for the three young men. 

‘1 will do without Cambridge/ said Angel at last. ‘I feel that 1 have no 
right to go there in the circumstances/ 

The effects of this decisive debate were not long in showing them.selve.s. 
He spent years and years in desultory studies, undertakings, and medi¬ 
tations; he began to evince considerable indifference to social forms and 
observances. The material distinctions of rank and wealth he increasingly 
despised. Even the ‘good old family’ (to use a favourite phrase of a late 
local worthy) had no aroma for him unless there were good new 
resolutions in its representatives. As a balance to these austerities, when 
he went to live in London to see what the world was like, and with a view 
to practising a profession or business there, he was carried off his head, 
and nearly entrapped by a woman much older than himself, though 
luckily he escaped not greatly the worse for the experience. 

Early association with country solitudes had bred in him an uncon¬ 
querable, and almost unreasonable, aversion to modern town life, and 
shut him out from such success as he might have aspired to by following 
a mundane calling in the impracticability of the spiritual one. But 
something had to be done; he had wasted many valuable years; and having 
an acquaintance who was starting on a thriving life as a Colonial farmer, 
it occurred to Angel that this might be a lead in the right direction. 
Farming, either in the Colonies, America, or at home — farming, at any 
rate, after becoming well qualified for the business by a careful appren¬ 
ticeship - that was a vocation which would probably afford an independ¬ 
ence without the sacrifice of what he valued even more than a competency 
- intellectual liberty. 

So we find Angel Clare at six-and-twenty here at Talbothays as a 
student of kinc, and, as there were no houses near at hand in which he 
could get a comfortable lodging, a boarder at the dairyman’s. 

His room was an immense attic which ran the whole length of the 
dairy-house. It could only be reached by a ladder from the cheese-loft, 
and had been closed up for a long time till he arrived and selected it as his 
retreat. Here Clare had plenty of space, and could often be heard by the 
dairy-folk pacing up and down when the household had gone to rest. A. 
portion was divided off at one end by a curtain, behind which was his 
bed, the outer part being furnished as a homely sitting-room. 

At first he lived up above entirely, reading a good deal, and strumming 
upon an old harp which he had bought at a sale, saying when in a bitter 
humour that he might have to get his living by it in the streets some day. 
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But he soon preferred to read human nature by taking his meals 
downstairs in the general dining-kitchen, with the dairyman and his wife, 
and the maids and men, who all together formed a lively assembly; for 
though but few milking hands slept in the house, several joined the family 
at meals. The longer Clare resided here the less objection had he to his 
company, and the more did he like to share quarters with them in 
common. 

Much to his surprise he took, indeed, a real delight in their compan¬ 
ionship. The conventional farm-folk of his imagination - personified by 
the pitiable dummy known as Hodge — were obliterated after a few days’ 
residence. At close quarters no Hodge was to hc‘ seen. At first, it is true, 
when Clare s intelligence was fresh from a constrasting society, these 
friends with whom he now hobnobbed seemed a little strange. Sitting 
down as a level member of the dairyman’s household seemed at the outset 
an undignified proceeding. The ideas, the modes, the surroundings, 
appeared retrogressive and unmeaning. But with living on there, day 
after day, the acute sojourner became conscious of a new aspect in the 
spectacle. Without any objective change whatever, variety had taken the 
place of monotonousness. His host and his host’s household, his men and 
his maids, as they became intimately known to Clare, began to differen¬ 
tiate themselves as in a chemical process. The thought of Pascal’s was 
brought home to him: ‘A mesure qu’on a plus d’esprit, on trouve qu’il y 
a plus d’hommes originaux. Lcs gens du commun ne trouvent pas dc 
difference entre les hommes.’ The typical and unvarying Hodge ceased to 
exist. He had been disintegrated into a number of varied fellow-creatures 
- beings of many minds, beings infinite in difference; some happy, many 
serene, a few depressed, one here and there bright even to genius, some 
stupid, others w'anton, others austere; some mutely Miltonic, some 
potentially Cromwellian; into men who had private views of each other, 
as he had of his friends; who could applaud or condemn each other, 
amuse or sadden themselves by the contemplation of each other’s foibles 
or vices; men every one of whom walked in his own individual way the 
road to dusty death. 

Unexpectedly he began to like the outdoor life for its own sake, and for 
what it brought, apart from its bearing on his own proposed career. 
Considering his position he became wonderfully free from the chronic 
melancholy which is taking hold of the civilized races with the decline of 
belief in a beneficent Powrr. For the first time of late years he could read 
as his musings inclined him, w'ithout any eye to cramming for a 
profession, since the few' farming handbooks w^hich he deemed it desirable 
to master occupied him but little time. 

He grew away from old associations, and saw something new^ in life 
and humanity. Secondarily, he made close acquaintance with phenomena 
which he had before known but darkly — the seasons in their moods, 
morning and evening, night and noon, winds in their different tempers. 
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trees, waters and mists, shades and silences, and the voices of inanimate 
things. 

The early mornings were still sufficiently cool to render a fire acceptable 
in the large room wherein they breakfasted; and, by Mrs Crick’s orders, 
who held that he was too genteel to mess at their table, it was Angel 
Clare’s custom to sit in the yawning chimney-corner during the meal, his 
cup-and-saucer and plate being placed on a hinged flap at his elbow. The 
light from the long, wide, mullioned window opposite shone in upon his 
nook, and, assisted by a secondary light of cold blue quality which shone 
down the chimney, enabled him to read there easily whenever disposed 
to do so. Between Clare and the window was the table at which his 
companions sat, their munching profiles rising sharp against the panes; 
while to the side was the milk-house door, through which were visible 
the rectangular leads in rows, full to the brim with the morning s milk. 
At the further end the great churn could be seen revolving, and its slip¬ 
slopping heard - the moving power being discernible through the window 
in the form of a spiritless horse walking in a circle and driven by a boy. 

For several days after Tess’s arrival Clare, sitting abstractedly reading 
from some book, periodical, or piece of music just come by post, hardly 
noticed that she was present at table. She talked so little, and the other 
maids talked so much, that the babbie did not strike him as possessing a 
new note, and he was ever in the habit of neglecting the particulars of an 
outward scene for the general impression. One day, however, when he 
had been conning one of his music-scores, and by force of imagination 
was hearing the tune in his head, he lapsed into listlessness, and the 
music-sheet rolled to the hearth. He looked at the fire of logs, with its 
one flame pirouetting on the top in a dying dance after the breakfast¬ 
cooking and boiling, and it seemed to jig to his inward tune; also at the 
two chimney crooks dangling down from the cotterel or cross-bar, 
plumed with soot which quivered to the same melody; also at the half- 
empty kettle whining an accompaniment. The conversation at the table 
mixed in with his phantasmal orchestra till he thought: ‘What a fluty 
voice one of those milkmaids has! 1 suppose it is the new one.’ 

Clare looked round upon her, seated with the others. 

She was not looking towards him. Indeed, owing to his long silence, 
his presence in the room was almost forgotten. 

‘I don’t know about ghosts,’ she was saying; ‘but I do know that our 
souls can be made to go outside our bodies when we are alive.’ 

The dairyman turned to her with his mouth full, his eyes charged with 
serious inquiry, and his great knife and fork (breakfasts were breakfasts 
here) planted erect on the table, like the beginning of a gallows. 

.‘What ~ really now? And is it so, maidy?* he said. 

‘A very easy way to feel ’em go,’ continued Tess, ‘is to lie on the grass 
at night and look straight up at some big bright star; and, by fixing your 
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mind upon it. you will soon find that you arc hundreds and hundreds o’ 
miles away from your body, which you don’t seem to want at all.’ 

The dairyman removed his hard gaze from Tess, and fixed it on his 
wife. 

’Now that’s a rum thing, Christianner - hey? To think o’ the miles I’ve 
vamped o’ starlight nights these last thirty year, courting, or trading, or 
for d(X*tor, or for nurse, and yet never had the least notion o’ that till 
now, or feeled my soul rise so much as an inch above my shirt-collar.’ 

The general attention being drawn to her, including that of the 
dairyman’s pupil, Tess flushed, and remarking evasively that it was only 
a fancy, resumed her breakfast. 

Clare continued to observe her. She soon finished her eating, and 
having a consciousness that Clare was regarding her, began to trace 
imaginary patterns on the tablecloth with her forefinger with the 
constraint of a domestic animal that perceives itself to be watched. 

‘What a fresh and virginal daughter of Nature that milkmaid is!’ he 
said to himself. 

And then he seemed to discern in her something that was familiar, 
something which carried him back into a joyous and unforeseeing past, 
before the necessity of taking thought had made the heavens gray. He 
concluded that he had beheld her before; where he could not tell. A casual 
encounter during some country ramble it certainly had been, and he was 
not greatly curious about it. But the circumstance was sufficient to lead 
him to select Tess in preference to the other pretty milkmaids when he 
wished to contemplate contiguous womankind. 


♦ XIX * 


In general the cows were milked as they presented themselves, without 
fancy or choice. But certain cows will show a fondness for a particular 
pair of hands, sometimes carrying this predilection so far as to refuse to 
stand at all except to their favourite, the pail of a stranger being 
unceremoniously kicked over. 

It was Dairyman Crick’s rule to insist on breaking down these 
partialities and aversions by constant interchange, since otherwise, in the 
event of a milkman or maid going away from the dairy, he was placed in 
a difficulty. The maids’ private aims, however, were the reverse of the 
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dairyman’s rule, the daily selection by each damsel of the eight or ten 
cows to which she had grown accustomed rendering the operation on 
their willing udders surprisingly easy and effortless. 

Tess, like her compeers, soon discovered which of the cows had a 
preference for her style of manipulation, and her fingers having become 
delicate from the long domiciliary imprisonments to which she had 
subjected herself at intervals during the last two or three years, she would 
have been glad to meet the milchers' views in this respect. Out of the 
whole ninety-five there were eight in particular - Dumpling, Fancy, 
Lofty, Mist, Old Pretty, Young Pretty, Tidy, and Loud - who, though 
the teats of one or two were as hard as carrots, gave down to her with a 
readiness that made her work on them a mere touch of the fingers. 
Knowing, however, the dairyman’s wish, she endeavoured conscientiously 
to take the animals just as they came, excepting the very hard yielders 
which she could not yet manage. 

But she soon found a curious correspondence between the ostensibly 
chance position of the cows and her wfishes in this matter, till she felt that 
their order could not be the result of accident. The dairyman’s pupil had 
lent a hand in getting the cows together of late, and at the fifth or sixth 
time she turned her eyes, as she rested against the cow, full of sly inquiry' 
upon him. 

‘Mr Clare, you have ranged the cows!’ she said, blushing; and in 
making the accusation symptoms of a smile gently lifted her upper lip in 
spite of her, .so as to show the tips of her teeth, the lower lip remaining 
severely still. 

‘Well, it makes no difference,’ said he. ‘You will always be here to milk 
them.’ 

‘Do you think so? I hope 1 shall! But I don’t know.'' 

She was angry with herself afterwards, thinking that he, unaware of 
her grave reasons for liking this seclusion, might have mistaken her 
meaning. She had spoken so earnestly to him, as if his presence were 
somehow a factor in her wish. Her misgiving was such that at dusk, when 
the milking was over, she walked in the garden alone, to continue her 
regrets that she had disclosed to him her discovery of his considcratcnes.s. 

It was a typical summer evening in June, the atmosphere being in such 
delicate equilibrium and so transmissive that inanimate objects seemed 
endowed with two or three senses, if not five. There was no distinction 
between the near and the far, and an auditor felt close to everything 
within the horizon. The soundlessness impressed her as a positive entity 
rather than as the mere negation of noise. It was broken by the strumming 
of strings. 

Tess had heard those notes in the attic above her head. Dim, flattened, 
constrained by their confinement, they had never appealed to her as now, 
when they wandered in the still air with a stark quality like that of nudity. 
To speak absolutely, both instrument and execution were poor; but the 
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relative is all, and as she listened Tess, like a fascinated bird, could not 
leave the spot. Far from leaving she drew up towards the performer, 
keeping behind the hedge that he might not guess her presence. 

The outskirt of the garden in which Tess found herself had been left 
uncultivated for some years, and was now damp and rank with juicy 
grass which sent up mists of pollen at a touch; and with tall blooming 
weeds emitting offensive smells - weeds whose red and yellow and purple 
hues formed a polychrome as dazzling as that of cultivated flowers. She 
went stealthily as a cat through this profusion of growth, gathering 
cuckoo-spittle on her skirts, cracking snails that were underfoot, staining 
her hands with thistle-milk and slug-slime, and rubbing off upon her 
naked arms sticky blights which, though snow-white on the apple-tree 
trunks, made madder stains on her skin; thus she drew quite near to 
Clare, still unobserved of him. 

Tess was conscious of neither time nor space. The exaltation which she 
had described as being producible at will by gazing at a star, came now 
without any determination of hers; she undulated upon the thin notes of 
the second-hand harp, and their harmonies passed like breezes through 
her, bringing tears into her eyes. The floating pollen seemed to be his 
notes made visible, and the dampness of the garden the weeping of the 
gardens sensibility. Though near nightfall, the rank-srnelling weed- 
flowers glowed as if they would not close for intentness, and the waves of 
colour mixed with the waves of sound. 

The light which still shone was derived mainly from a large hole in the 
western bank of cloud; it was like a piece of day left behind by accident, 
dusk having closed in elsewhere. He concluded his plaintive melody, a 
very simple performance, demanding no great skill; and she waited, 
thinking another might be begun. But, tired of playing, he had desultorily 
come round the fence, and was rambling up behind her. Tess, her cheeks 
on fire, moved away furtively, as if hardly moving at ail. 

Angel, however, saw her light summer gown, and he spoke; his low 
tones reaching her, though he was some distance off. 

‘What makes you draw off in that way, Tess?‘ said he. ‘Are you afraid?’ 

‘Oh no, sir . . . not of outdoor things; especially just now when the 
apple-blooth is falling, and everything so green.’ 

‘But you have your indoor fears - eh?’ 

‘Well - yes, sir.’ 

‘What of?’ 

‘I couldn’t quite say.’ 

‘The milk turning sour?’ 

‘No,’ 

‘Life in general?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Ah - so have I, very often. This hobble of being alive is rather serious, 
don’t you think so?’ 
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‘It is ~ now you put it that way.’ 

‘All the same* I shouldn’t have expected a young girl like you to sec it 
so just yet. How is it you do?’ 

She maintained a hesitating silence. 

‘Come, Tess, tell me in confidence.* 

She thought that he meant what were the aspects of things to her, and 
replied shyly - 

‘The trees have inquisitive eyes, haven’t they? - that is, seem as if they 
had. And the river says, - “Why do ye trouble rne with your looks?” And 
you seem to sec numbers of tomorrows just all in a line, the first of them 
the biggest and clearest, the others getting smaller and smaller as they 
stand farther away; but they all seem very fierce and cruel and as if they 
said, “I’m coming! Beware of me! Beware of me!” . . . But you, sir, can 
raise up dreams with your music, and drive all such horrid fancies away!’ 

He was surprised to find this young woman - who though but a 
milkmaid had just that touch of rarity about her which might make her 
the envied of her housemates - shaping such sad imaginings. .She was 
expressing in her own native phrases - assisted a little by her Sixth 
Standard training ~ feelings which might almost have been called those 
of the age the ache of modernism. The perception arrested him less 
when he reflected that what arc called advanced ideas are really in great 
part but the latest fashion in definition ~ a more accurate expression, by 
words in lo^y and ism, of sensations which men and women have vaguely 
grasped for centuries. 

Still, it was strange that they should have come to her while yet so 
young; more than strange; it was impressive, interesting, pathetic. Not 
guessing the cause, there was nothing to remind him that experience is 
as to intensity, and not as to duration. Tess’s passing corporeal blight had 
been her mental harvest. 

Tess, on her part, could not understand why a man of clerical family 
and good education, and above physical want, .should look upon it as a 
mishap to be alive. For the unhappy pilgrim herself there was very good 
reason. But how could this admirable and poetic man ever have descended 
into the Valley of Humiliation, have felt with the man of Uz - as she 
herself had felt two or three years ago ~ ‘My soul chooseth strangling and 
death rather than my life. I loathe it; I would not live alway.’ 

It was true that he was at present out of his class. But she knew that was 
only because, like Peter the Great in a shipwright’s yard, he was studying 
what he wanted to know. He did not milk cows because he was obliged 
to milk cows, but because he was learning how to be a rich and prosperous 
dairyman, landowner, agriculturist, and breeder of cattle. He would 
become an American or Australian Abraham, commanding like a 
Hionarch his flocks and his herds, his spotted and his ring-straked, his 
men-servants and his maids. At times, nevertheless, it did seem unac¬ 
countable to her that a decidedly bookish, musical, thinking young man 
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should have chosen deliberately to be a farmer, and not a clergyman, like 
his father and brothers. 

Thus, neither having the clue to the other’s secret, they were respectively 
puzzled at what each revealed, and awaited new knowledge of each other’s 
character and moods without attempting to pry into each other’s history. 

Every day, every hour, brought to him one more little stroke of her 
nature, and to her one more of his. Tess was trying to lead a repressed 
life, but she little divined the strength of her own vitality. 

At first Tess seemed to regard Angel Clare as an intelligence rather 
than as a man. As such she compared him with herself; and at every 
discovery of the abundance of his illuminations, of the distance between 
her own modest mental standpoint and the unmeasurable, Andean 
altitude of his, she became quite dejected, disheartened from all further 
effort on her own part whatever. 

He observed her dejection one day, when he had casually mentioned 
something to her about pastoral life in ancient Greece. She was gathering 
the buds called iords and ladies* from the bank while he spoke. 

‘Why do you look so woebegone all of a sudden?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, ’tis only - about my own self,’ she said, with a frail laugh of 
sadness, fitfully beginning to peel ‘a lady’ meanwhile. ‘Just a sense of 
what might have been with me! My life looks as if it had been wasted for 
want of chances! When I see what you know, what you have read, and 
seen, and thought. I feel what a nothing I am! I’m like the poor Queen of 
Sheba who lived in the Bible. There is no more spirit in me.* 

‘Bless my soul, don’t go troubling about that! Why,’ he said with some 
enthusiasm, ‘1 should be only too glad, my dear Tess, to help you to 
anything in the way of history, or any line of reading you would like to 
take up 

‘It is a lady again,’ interrupted she, holding out the bud she had peeled. 
‘What?’ 

‘I meant that there are always more ladies than lords when you come to 
peel them.’ 

‘Never mind about the lords and ladies. Would you like to take up any 
course of study - history, for example?’ 

‘Sometimes I feel I don’t want to know anything more about it than I 
know already.* 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because what’s the use of learning that I am one of a long row only - 
finding out that there is set down in some old book somebody just like 
me, and to know that ! shall only act her part; making me sad, that’s all. 
The best is not to remember that your nature and your past doings have 
been just like thousands’ and thousands’, and that your coming life and 
doings ’ll be like thousands’ and thousands’.’ 

‘What, really, then, you don’t want to learn anything?’ 
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‘I shouldn’t mind learning why ~ why the sun do shine on the just and 
the unjust alike/ she answered, with a slight quaver in her voice. ‘But 
that’s what books will not tell me.’ 

‘Tess, fie for such bitterness!* Of course he spoke with a conventional 
sense of duty only, for that sort of wondering had not been unknown to 
himself in bygone days. And as he looked at the unpractised mouth and 
lips, he thought that such a daughter of the soil could only have caught 
up the sentiment by rote. She went on peeling the lords and ladies till 
Clare, regarding for a moment the wave-like curl of her lashes as they 
drooped with her bent gaze on her soft cheek, lingeringly went away. 
When he was gone she stood aw'hile, thoughtfully peeling the last bud; 
and then, awakening from her reverie, flung it and all the crowd of floral 
nobility impatiently on the ground, in an ebullition of displeasure with 
herself for her niaiserivs, and with a quickening warmth in her heart of 
hearts. 

How stupid he must think her! In an access of hunger for his good 
opinion she bethought herself of w'hat she had latterly endeavoured to 
forget, so unpleasant had been its issues - the identity of her family with 
that of the knightly d’Urbervilles. Barren attribute as it was, disastrous 
as its discovery had been in many ways to her, perhaps Mr (31are, as a 
gentleman and a student of history, would respect her sufficiently to 
forget her childish conduct w'ith the lords and ladies if he knew that those 
Purbcck-marble and alabaster people in Kingsbere Church really repre¬ 
sented her own lineal forefathers; that she was no spurious d’Urberville, 
compounded of money and ambition like those at Trantridgc, but true 
d’Urberville to the bone. 

But, before venturing to make the revelation, dubious less indirectly 
sounded the dairyman as to its possible effect upon Mr Clare, by asking 
the former if Mr Clare had any great respect for old county families when 
they had lost all their money and land. 

‘Mr Clare/ said the dairyman emphatically, ‘is one of the most rcbellest 
rozums you ever knowed ~ not a bit like the rest of his family; and if 
there’s one thing that he do hate more than another ’tis the notion of 
what’s called a’ old family. He says that it stands to reason that old 
families have done their spurt of work in past days, and can’t have 
anything left in ’em now. There’s the Billetts and the Drenkhards and the 
Greys and the St Quintins and the Hardys and the Goulds, who used to 
own the lands for miles down this valley; you could buy ’em all up now 
for an old song a’most. Why, our little Retty Priddle here, you know, is 
one of the Paridelles - the old family that used to own lots o’ the lands 
out by King’s-Hintock now owned by the Earl o’ Wessex, afore even he 
or his was heard of. Well, Mr Clare found this out, and spoke quite 
scornful to the poor girl for days. “Ah!” he says to her, “you’ll never 
make a good dairymiaid! All your skill was used up ages ago in Palestine, 
and you must lie fallow for a thousand years to git strength for more 
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deeds!” A boy came here t’other day asking for a job, and said his name 
was Matt, and when we asked him his surname he said he’d never heard 
that ’a had any surname, and when wc asked why, he said he supposed his 
folks hadn’t been ’stablished long enough. “Ah! You’re the very boy I 
want!” says Mr Clare, jumping up and shaking hands wi’en; “I’ve great 
hopes of you”; and gave him half-a-crown. O no! he can’t stomach old 
families!’ 

After hearing this caricature of Clare’s opinions poor Tess was glad 
that she had not said a word in a weak moment about her family ~ even 
though it was so unusually old as almost to have gone round the circle and 
become a new one. Besides, another dairy-girl was as good as she, it 
seemed, in that respect. She held her tongue about the d’Urberville vault, 
and the Knight of the Conqueror whose name she bore. The insight 
afforded into Clare’s character .suggested to her that it was largely owing 
to her supposed untraditional newness that she had won interest in his 
eyes. 


♦ XX * 


The season developed and matured. Another year’s instalment of 
flowers, leaves, nightingales, thrushes, finches, and such ephemeral 
creatures, took up their positions where only a year ago others had 
stood in their place when these were nothing more than germs and 
inorganic particles. Rays from the sunrise drew forth the buds and 
stretched them into long stalks, lifted up sap in noiseless streams, 
opened petals, and sucked out scents in invisible jets and breathings. 

Dairyman Crick’s household of maids and men lived on comfortably, 
placidly, even merrily. Their position was perhaps the happiest of all 
positions in the social scale, being above the line at which neediness 
ends, and below the line at which the convenances begin to cramp natural 
feeling, and the stress of threadbare modishness makes too little of 
enough. 

Thus passed the leafy time when arborescence seems to be the one 
thing aimed at out of doors. Tess and Clare unconsciously studied 
each other, ever balanced on the edge of a passion, yet apparently 
keeping out of it. All the while they were converging, under an 
irresistible law, as surely as two streams in one vale. 
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Tess had never in her recent life been so happy as she was now, 
possibly never would be so happy again. She was, for one thing, 
physically and mentally suited among these new surroundings. The 
sapling which had rooted down to a poisonous stratum on the spot of 
its sowing had been transplanted to a deeper soil. Moreover she, and 
Clare also, stood as yet on the debatable land between predilectu>n and 
love; where no profundities have been reached; no reflecti<ms have set 
in, awkwardly inquiring, ‘Whither does this new' current tend to carry 
me? What does it mean to my future? How does it stand towards my 
past?' 

Tess was the merest stray phenomenon to Angel C'lare as yet ~ a rosy 
warming apparition which had only just acquired the attribute of 
persistence in his consciousness. So he allowed his mind to be occupied 
with her, deeming his preoccupation to be no more than a philosopher's 
regard of an exceedingly novel, fresh, and interesting specimen of 
womankind. 

They met continually; they could not help it. They met daily in that 
strange and solemn interval, the twilight of the morning, in the violet 
or pink dawn; for it wms necessary to rise early, so very early, here. 
Milking was done betimes; and before the milking came the skimming, 
w'hich began at a little past three. It usually fell to the lot of some one 
or other of them to wake the rest, the first being aroused by an alarm- 
clock; and, as Tess w'as the latest arrival, and they soon discovered that 
she could be depended upon not to sleep through the alarm as the others 
did, this task was thrust most frequently upon her. No sooner had the 
hour of three struck and whizzed, than she left her room and ran to the 
dairyman’s door; then up the ladder to Angel’s, calling him in a loud 
whisper; then woke her fellow-milkmaids. By the time that Tess was 
dressed Clare was downstairs and out in the humid air. The remaining 
maids and the dairyman u.sually gave themselves another turn on the 
pillow, and did not appear till a quarter of an hour later. 

The gray half-tones of daybreak are not the gray half-tones of the 
day s close, though the degree of their shade may be the same. In the 
twilight of the morning light seems active, darkness passive; in the 
twilight of evening it is the darkness which is active and crescent, and 
the light which is the drowsy reverse. 

Being so often - possibly not always by chance - the first two persons 
to get up at the dairy-house, they seemed to themselves the first persons 
up of all the world. In these early days of her residence here Tess did not 
skim, but went out of doors at once after rising, where he was generally 
awaiting her. The spectral, half-compounded, aqueous light which 
pervaded the open mead, impressed them with a feeling of isolation, as 
if they were Adam and Eve. At this dim inceptive stage of the day Tess 
seemed to Clare to exhibit a dignified largeness both of disposition and 
physique, an almost regnant power, possibly because he knew that at 
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that preternatural time hardly any woman so well endowed in person as 
she was likely to be walking in the open air within the boundaries of his 
horizon; very few in ail England. Fair women are usually asleep at 
midsummer dawns. She was close at hand, and the rest were nowhere. 

The mixed, singular, luminous gloom in which they walked along 
together to the spot where the cows lay, often made him think of the 
Resurrection hour. He little thought that the Magdalen might be at his 
side. Whilst all the landscape was in neutral shade his companion’s face, 
which was the focus of his eyes, rising above the mist stratum, seemed 
to have a sort of phosphorescence upon it. She looked ghostly, as if she 
were merely a soul at large. In reality her face, without appearing to do 
so, had caught the cold gleam of day from the north-cast; his own face, 
though he did not think of it, wore the same aspect to her. 

It was then, as has been said, that she impressed him most deeply. 
She was no longer the milkmaid, but a visionary essence of woman - a 
whole sex condensed into one typical form. He called her Artemis, 
Demeter, and other fanciful names half teasingly, which she did not like 
because she did not understand them. 

‘Call me Tess,’ she would say askance; and he did. 

Then it would grow lighter, and her features would become simply 
feminine; they had changed from those of a divinity who could confer 
bliss to those of a being whi^ craved it. 

At these non-human hours they could get quite close to the waterfowl. 
Herons came, with a great bold noise as of opening doors and shutters, 
out of the boughs of a plantation which they frequented at the side of 
the mead; or, if already on the spot, hardily maintained their standing 
in the water as the pair walked by, watching them by moving their 
heads round in a slow, horizontal, passionle.ss wheel, like the turn of 
puppets by clockwork. 

They could then see the faint summer fogs in layers, woolly, level, 
and apparently no thicker than counterpanes, spread about the meadows 
in detached remnants of small extent. On the gray moisture of the grass 
were marks where the cows had lain through the night ~ dark-green 
islands of dry herbage the size of their carcases, in the general sea of 
dew. From each island proceeded a serpentine trail, by which the cow 
had rambled away to feed after getting up, at the end of which trail they 
found her; the snoring puff from her nostrils, when she recognized 
them, making an intenscr little fog of her own amid the prevailing one. 
Then they drove the animals back to the barton, or sat down to milk 
them on the spot, as the case might require. 

Or perhaps the summer fog was more general, and the meadow^s lay 
like a white sea, out of which the scattered trees rose like dangerous 
rocks. Birds would soar through it into the upper radiance, and hang on 
the wing sunning themselves, or alight on the wet rails subdividing the 
mead, which now shone like glass rods. Minute diamonds of moisture 
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from the mist hung, too, upon Tcss s eyelashes, and drops upon her 
hair, like seed pearls. When the day grew quite strong and commonplace 
these dried off her; moreover, Tess then lost her strange and ethereal 
beauty; her teeth, lips, and eyes scintillated in the sunbeams, and she 
was again the dazzlingly fair dairymaid only, who had to hold her own 
against the other women of the world. 

About this time they would hear Dairyman Crick’s voice, lecturing 
the non-resident milkers for arriving late, and speaking sharply to old 
Deborah Fyander for not washing her hands. 

‘For Heavens sake, pop thy hands under the pump. Deb! Upon my 
soul, if the London folk only knowed of thee and thy slovenly ways, 
they’d swaller their milk and butter more mincing than they do a’ready; 
and that’s saying a good deal.’ 

The milking progressed, till towards the end Tess and C^are, in 
common with the rest, could hear the heavy breakfast table dragged out 
from the wall in the kitchen by Mrs Crick, this being the invariable 
preliminary tc^ each meal; the same horrible scrape accompanying its 
return journey when the table had been cleared. 


♦ XXI * 


There was a great stir in the milk-house just after breakfast. The churn 
revolved as usual, but the butter would not come. Whenever this 
happened the dairy was paralysed. Squish, squash, echoed the milk in 
the great cylinder, but never arose the sound they waited for. 

Dairyman Crick and his wife, the milkmaids Tess, Marian, Rctty 
Priddle, Izz Huett, and the married ones from the cottages; also Mr 
Clare, Jonathan Kail, old Deborah, and the rest, stood gazing hopelessly 
at the churn; and the boy who kept the horse going outside put on 
moon-like eyes to show his sense of the situation. Even the melancholy 
horse himself seemed to look in at the window in inquiring despair at 
each walk round. 

’Tis years since 1 went to Conjuror Trendle’s son in Egdon - years!’ 
said the dairyman bitterly. ‘And he was nothing to what his father had 
b^en. I have said fifty times, if I have said once, that I don’t believe in 
en. And I don't believe in en. But I shall have to go to ’n if he’s alive. O 
yes, I shall have to go to ’n, if this sort of thing continnysl’ 
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Even Mr Clare began to feel tragical at the dairyman’s desperation. 

‘Conjuror Fall, t’other side of Casterbridge, that they used to call 
“Wide-O”, was a very good man when I was a boy,’ said Jonathan 
Kail, ‘But he’s rotten as touchwood by now.’ 

*My grandfather used to go to Conjuror Myntcrne, out at Owlscombe, 
and a clever man ’a were, so I’ve heard grandf’er say,’ continued Mr 
Crick. ‘But there’s no such genuine folk about nowadays!’ 

Mrs Crick’s mind kept nearer to the matter in hand. 

‘Perhaps somebody in the house is in love,’ she said tentatively. ‘I’ve 
heard tell in my younger days that that will cause it. Why, Crick - that 
maid we had years ago, do ye mind, and how the butter didn’t come 
then -’ 

*Ah yes, yes! - but that isn’t the rights o’t. It had nothing to do with 
the love-making, I can mind all about it - ’twas the damage to the 
chum.’ 

He turned to Clare. 

‘Jack Dollop, a ’hore’s-bird of a fellow we had here as milker at one 
time, sir, courted a young woman over at Mellstock, and deceived her 
as he had deceived many afore. But he had another sort o’ woman to 
reckon wi’ this time, and it was not the girl herself. One Holy Thursday, 
of all days in the almanack, we was here as we mid be now, only there 
was no churning in hand, when we zid the girl’s mother coming up to 
the door, wi’ a great brass-mounted umbrella in her hand that would 
ha’ felled an ox, and saying “Do Jack Dollop work here? - because I 
want him! I have a big bone to pick with he, I can assure ’n!’’ And some 
way behind her mother walked jack’s young woman, crying bitterly into 
her handkercher. “O Lard, here’s a time!’’ said Jack, looking out o’ 
winder at ’em. “She’ll murder me! Where shall I get - where shall I -? 
Don’t tell her where I be!’’ And with that he scrambled into the churn 
through the trap-door, and shut himself inside, just as the young 
woman’s mother busted into the milk-house. “The villain - where is 
he?’’ says she, “I’ll claw his face for’n, let me only catch him!’’ Well, she 
hunted about everywhere, ballyragging Jack by side and by seam. Jack 
lying a’most stifled inside the churn, and the poor maid - or young 
woman rather - standing at the door crying her eyes out. I shall never 
forget it, never! ’Twould have melted a marble stone! But she couldn’t 
find him nowhere at all.’ 

The dairyman paused, and one or two words of comment came from 
the listeners. 

Dairyman Crick’s stories often seemed to be ended when they were 
not really so, and strangers were betrayed into premature interjections 
of finality; though old friends knew better. The narrator went on -- 

‘Well, how the old woman should have had the wit to guess it I could 
never tell, but she found out that he was inside that there chum. Without 
saying a word she took hold of the winch (it was turned by handpower 
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then), and round she swung him, and Jack began to flop about inside. 
“O Lard! stop the chum! let me out!” says he, popping out his head, 
“I shall be churned into a pummy!” (he was a cow'ardly chap in his 
heart, as such men mostly be). “Not till ye make amends for ravaging 
her virgin innocence!” says the old woman. “Stop the churn, you old 
witch!” screams he. “You call me old witch, do ye, you deceiver!” says 
she, “when ye ought to ha* been calling me mother-law these last five 
months!*’ And on went the chum, and Jack’s bones rattled round again. 
Well, none of us ventured to interfere; and at last ’a promised to make 
it right wi’ her. “Yes - I’ll be as good as my word!” he said. And so ir 
ended that day.’ 

While the listeners were smiling their comments there was a quick 
movement behind their backs, and they looked round. Tess, pale-faced, 
had gone to the door. 

‘How warm ’tis today!’ she said, almost inaudibly. 

It was warm, and none of them connected her withdraw^al with the 
reminiscences of the dairyman. He went forward, and opened the door 
for her, saying with tender raillery ~ 

‘Why, maidy’ (he frequently, with unconscious irony, gave her this 
pet name), ‘the prettiest milker I’ve got in my dairy; you mustn’t get so 
fagged as this at the first breath of summer weather, or we shall be 
finely put to for want of’ee by dog-days, shan’t we, Mr Clare?’ 

‘I was faint -> and - I think I am better out o’ doors,’ she said 
mechanically; and disappeared outside. 

Fortunately for her the milk in the revolving chum at that moment 
changed its squashing for a decided flick-flack. 

‘ ’Tis coming!’ cried Mrs Crick, and the attention of all was called off 
from Tess. 

That fair sufferer soon recovered herself externally; but she remained 
much depressed all the afternoon. When the evening milking was done 
she did not care to be with the rest of them, and went out of doors 
wandering along she knew not whither. She was wretched - O so 
wretched - at the perception that to her companions the dairyman’s 
story had been rather a humorous narration than otherwise; none of 
them but herself seemed to see the sorrow of it; to a certainty, not one 
knew’ how^ cruelly it touched the tender place in her experience. The 
evening sun was now ugly to her, like a great inflamed wound in the 
sky. Only a solitary cracked-voiced reed-sparrow greeted her from the 
bushes by the river, in a sad, machine-made tone, resembling that of a 
past friend whose friendship she had outworn. 

In these long June days the milkmaids, and, indeed, most of the 
household, went to bed at sunset or sooner, the morning work before 
milking being so early and heavy at a time of full pails. Tess usually 
accompanied her fellows upstairs. Tonight, however, she was the first to 
go to their common chamber; and she had dozed when the other girls 
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came in. She saw them undressing in the orange light of the vanished 
sun, which flushed their forms with its colour; she dozed again, but she 
was reawakened by their voices, and quietly turned her eyes towards 
them. 

Neither of her three chamber-companions had got into bed. They 
were standing in a group, in their nightgowns, barefooted, at the 
window, the last red rays of the west still warming their faces and necks, 
and the walls around them. All were watching somebody in the garden 
with deep interest, their three faces close together: a jovial and round 
one, a pale one with dark hair, and a fair one whose tresses were auburn. 

'Don’t push! You can see as well as I,' said Retty, the aubum-haired 
and youngest girl, without removing her eyes from the window. 

*Tis no use for you to be in love with him any more than me, Retty 
Priddle,’ said jolly-faced Marian, the eldest, slily. ‘His thoughts be of 
other cheeks than thine!’ 

Retty Priddle still looked, and the others looked again. 

‘There he is again!’ cried Izz Huett, the pale girl with dark damp hair 
and keenly cut lips. 

‘You needn’t say anything, Izz,’ answered Retty. ‘For I zid you kissing 
his shade.* 

'What did you see her doing?’ asked Marian. 

‘Why - he was standing over the whey-tub to let off the whey, and 
the shade of his face came upon the wall behind, close to Izz, who was 
standing there filling a vat. She put her mouth against the wall and 
kissed the shade of his mouth; I zid her, though he didn’t.’ 

‘O Izz Huett!’ said Marian. 

A rosy spot came into the middle of Izz Huett’s cheek. 

‘Well, there was no harm in it,’ she declared, with attempted coolness. 
‘And if I be in love wi’en, so is Retty, too; and so be you, Marian, come 
to that.’ 

Marian’s full face could not blush past its chronic pinkness, 

‘I!’ she said. ‘What a tale! Ah, there he is again! Dear eyes ~ dear face 
- dear Mr Clare!’ 

‘There - you’ve owned it!’ 

‘So have you ~ so have we all,’ said Marian, with the dry frankness of 
complete indifference to opinion. ‘It is silly to pretend otherwise 
amongst ourselves, though we need not own it to other folks. I would 
just marry ’n tomorrow!’ 

‘So would I - and more,’ murmured Izz Huett. 

‘And 1 too,’ whispered the more timid Retty. 

The listener grew warm. 

*We can’t all marry him,’ said Izz. 

‘We shan’t, either of us; which is worse stilk’ said the eldest. ‘There 
he is again!* 

They all three blew him a silent kiss. 
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‘Why?’ asked Retty quickly. 

‘Because he likes Tess Durbeyfield best,’ said Marian, lowering her 
voice. ‘I have watched him every day, and have found it out.’ 

There was a reflective silence. 

‘But she don’t care anything for ’n?* at length breathed Retty. 

‘Well - I sometimes think that too.’ 

‘But how silly all this is!’ said Izz Huett impatiently. ‘Of course he 
won’t marry any one of us. or Tess either - a gentleman’s son, who's 
going to be a great landowner and farmer abroad! More likely to ask us 
to come wi’en as farm-hands at so much a year!’ 

One sighed, and another sighed, and Marian’s plump figure sighed 
biggest of all. Somebody in bed hard by sighed too. Tears came into the 
eyes of Retty Priddle, the pretty red-haired youngest - the last bud of 
the Paridelles, so important in the county annals. They watched silently 
a little longer, their three faces still close together as before, and the 
triple hues of their hair mingling. But the unconscious Mr Clare had 
gone indoors, and they saw him no more; and, the shades beginning to 
deepen, they crept into their beds. In a few minutes they heard him 
ascend the ladder to his own room. Marian was soon snoring, but Izz 
did not drop into forgetfulness for a long time. Retty Priddle cried 
herself to sleep. 

The deeper-passioned Tess was very far from sleeping even then. This 
conversation was another of the bitter pills she had been obliged to 
swallow that day. Scarce the least feeling of jealousy arose in her breast. 
For that matter she knew herself to have the preference. Being more 
finely formed, better educated, and, though the youngest except Retty, 
more woman than either, she perceived that only the slightest ordinary 
care was necessary for holding her own in Angel Clare’s heart against 
these her candid friends. But the grave question was, ought she to do 
this? There was, to be sure, hardly a ghost of a chance for either of 
them, in a serious sense; but there was, or had been, a chance of one or 
the other inspiring him with a passing fancy for her, and enjoying the 
pleasure of his attentions while he stayed here. Such unequal attachments 
had led to marriage; and she had heard from Mrs Crick that Mr Clare 
had one day asked, in a laughing way, what would be the use of his 
marrying a fine lady, and all the while ten thousand acres of Colonial 
pasture to feed, and cattle to rear, and corn to reap. A farm-woman 
would be the only sensible kind of wife for him. But whether Mr Clare 
had spoken seriously or not, why should she, who could never conscien¬ 
tiously allow any man to marry her now, and who had religiously 
determined that she never would be tempted to do so, draw off Mr 
Clare’s attention from other women, for the brief happiness of sunning 
herself in his eyes while he remained at Talbothays? 
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♦ XXU * 


They came downstairs yawning next morning; but skimming and 
milking were proceeded with as usual, and they went indoors to 
breakfast. Dairyman Crick was discovered stamping about the house. 
He had received a letter, in which a customer had complained that the 
butter had a twang. 

‘And begad, so ’t have!’ said the dairyman, who held in his left hand 
a wooden slice on which a lump of butter was stuck. ‘Yes - taste for 
yourself!’ 

Several of them gathered round him; and Mr Clare tasted, Tess tasted, 
also the other indoor milkmaids, one or two of the milking-men, and 
last of all Mrs Crick, who came out from the waiting breakfast-table. 
There certainly was a twang. 

The dairyman, who had thrown himself into abstraction to better 
realize the taste, and so divine the particular species of noxious weed to 
which it appertained, suddenly exclaimed ~ 

’Tis garlic! and I thought there wasn’t a blade left in that mead!’ 

Then all the old hands remembered that a certain dry mead, into 
which a few of the cows had been admitted of late, had, in years gone 
by, spoilt the butter in the same way. The dairyman had not recognized 
the taste at that time, and thought the butter bewitched. 

‘We must overhaul that mead,' he resumed; ‘this mustn’t continny!’ 

All having armed themselves with old pointed knives they went out 
together. As the inimical plant could only be present in very microscopic 
dimensions to have escaped ordinary observation, to find it seemed 
rather a hopeless attempt in the stretch of rich grass before them. 
However, they formed themselves into line, all assisting, owing to the 
importance of the search; the dairyman at the upper end with Mr Clare, 
who had volunteered to help; then Tess, Marian, Izz Huett, and Rctty; 
then Bill Lewell, Jonathan, and the married dairy women -■ Beck Knibbs, 
with her woolly black hair and rolling eyes; and flaxen Frances, 
consumptive from the winter damps of the water-meads - who lived in 
their respective cottages. 

With eyes fixed upon the ground they crept slowly across a strip of 
the field, returning a little further down in such a manner that, when 
they should have finished, not a single inch of the pasture but would 
have fallen under the eye of some one of them. It was a most tedious 
business, not more than half a dozen shoots of garlic being discoverable 
in the wdiole field; yet such was the herb’s pungency that probably one 
bite of it by one cow had been sufficient to season the whole dairy’s 
produce for the day. 

Differing one from another in natures and moods so greatly as they 
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did, they yet formed, bending, a curiously uniform row - automatic, 
noiseless; and an alien observer passing down the neighbouring lane 
might well have been excused for massing them as ‘Hodge’. As they 
crept along, stooping low to discern the plant, a soft yellow gleam wavS 
reflected from the buttercups into their shaded faces, giving them an 
elfish, moonlit aspect, though the sun was pouring upon their backs in 
all the strength of noon. 

Angel Clare, who communistically stuck to his rule of taking part 
with the rest in everything, glanced up now and then. It was not, of 
course, by accident that he walked next to Tess. 

‘Well, how are you?’ he murmured. 

‘Very well, thank you, sir,’ she replied demurely. 

As they had been discussing a score of personal matters only half-an- 
hour before, the introductory style seemed a little superfluous. But they 
got no further in speech just then. They crept and crept, the hem of her 
petticoat just touching his gaiter, and his elbow sometimes brushing 
hers. At last the dairyman, who came next, could stand it no longer. 

‘Upon my soul and body, this here stooping do fairly make my back 
open and shut!’ he exclaimed, straightening himself slowly with an 
excruciated look till quite upright. ‘And you, maidy Tess, you wasn’t 
well a day or two ago - this will make your head ache finely! Don’t do 
any more, if you feel fainty; leave the rest to finish it.’ 

Dairyman Crick withdrew, and Tess dropped behind. Mr Clare also 
stepped out of line, and began privateering about for the weed. When 
she found him near her, her very tension at what she had heard the 
night before made her the first to speak. 

‘Don’t they look pretty?’ she said. 

‘Who?’ 

‘Izzy Huett and Retty.’ 

Tess had moodily decided that cither of these maidens would make a 
good farmer’s wife, and that she ought to recommend them, and obscure 
her own wretched charms. 

‘Pretty? Well, yes - they are pretty girls - fresh looking. I have often 
thought so.’ 

‘Though, poor dears, prettincss won’t last long!’ 

‘O no, unfortunately.’ 

‘They are excellent dairy women.’ 

‘Yes: though not better than you.’ 

‘They skim better than I.’ 

‘Do they?’ 

Clare remained observing them - not without their observing him. 

‘She is colouring up,’ continued Tess heroically. 

*Who?’ 

‘Retty Priddle.’ 

‘Oh! Why is that?’ 
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‘Because you are looking at her .' 

Self-sacrificing as her mood might be Tess could not well go further 
and cry, ‘Marry one of them, if you really do want a dairy woman and 
not a lady; and don’t think of marrying me!’ She followed Dairyman 
Crick, and had the mournful satisfaction of seeing that Clare remained 
behind. 

From this day she forced herself to take pains to avoid him - never 
allowing herself, as formerly, to remain long in his company, even if 
their juxtaposition were purely accidental. She gave the other three every 
chance. 

Tess was woman enough to realize from their avowals to herself that 
Angel Clare had the honour of all the dairymaids in his keeping, and 
her perception of his care to avoid compromising the happiness of either 
in the least degree bred a tender respect in Tess for what she deemed, 
rightly or wrongly, the self-controlling sense of duty shown by him, a 
quality which she had never expected to find in one of the opposite sex, 
and in the absence of which more than one of the simple hearts who 
were his housemates might have gone weeping on her pilgrimage. 


♦ XXIII * 


The hot weather of July had crept upon them unawares, and the 
atmosphere of the flat vale hung heavy as an opiate over the dairy-folk, 
the cows, and the trees. Hot steaming rains fell frequently, making the 
grass where the cows fed yet more rank, and hindering the late 
haymaking in the other meads. 

It was Sunday morning; the milking was done; the outdoor milkers 
had gone home. Tess and the other three were dressing themselves 
rapidly, the whole bevy having agreed to go together to Mellstock 
Church, which lay some three or four miles distant from the dairy- 
house. She had now been two months at Talbothays, and this was her 
first excursion. 

All the preceding afternoon and night heavy thunderstorms had hissed 
down upon the meads, and washed some of the hay into the river; but 
this morning the sun shone out all the more brilliantly for the deluge, 
and the air was balmy and clear. 

The crooked lane leading from their own parish to Mellstock ran 
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along the lowest levels in a portion of its length, and when the girls 
reached the most depressed spot they found that the result of the rain 
had been to flood the lane over-shoe to a distance of some fifty yards. 
This would have been no serious hindrance on a week-day; they would 
have clicked through it in their high pattens and boots quite unconcerned; 
but on this day of vanity, this Sun’s-day, when flesh went forth to 
coquet with flesh while hypocritically affecting business with spiritual 
things; on this occasion for wearing their white stockings and thin 
shoes, and their pink, white, and lilac gowns, on which every rnud spot 
would be visible, the pool was an awkward impediment. They could 
hear the church-bell calling ~ as yet nearly a mile off. 

‘Who would have expected such a rise in the river in summertime!’ 
said Marian, from the top of the roadside-bank on which they had 
climbed, and were maintaining a precarious footing in the hope of 
creeping along its slope till they were past the pool. 

‘We can’t get there anyhow, without walking right through it, or else 
going round the Turnpike way; and that would make us so very late!’ 
said Retty, pausing hopelessly. 

‘And I do colour up so hot, walking into church late, and all the 
people staring round,’ said Marian, ‘that I hardly cool down again till 
we get into the That-it-may-please-Thecs.’ 

While they stood clinging to the bank they heard a splashing round 
the bend of the road, and presently appeared Angel Clare, advancing 
along the lane towards them through the water. 

Four hearts gave a big throb simultaneously. 

His aspect was probably as un-Sabbatarian a one as a dogmatic 
parson’s son often presented; his attire being his dairy clothes, long 
wading boots, a cabbage-leaf inside his hat to keep his head cool, with 
a thistlespud to finish him off. 

‘He’s not going to church,’ said Marian. 

‘No - I wish he was!’ murmured Tess. 

Angel, in fact, rightly or wrongly (to adopt the safe phrase of evasive 
controversialists), preferred sermons in stones to sermons in churches 
and chapels on fine summer days. This morning, moreover, he had gone 
out to see if the damage to the hay by the flood was considerable or not. 
On his walk he observed the girls from a long distance, though they 
had been so occupied with their difficulties of passage as not to notice 
him. He knew that the water had risen at that spot, and that it would 
quite check their progress. So he had hastened on, with a dim idea of 
how he could help them - one of them in particular. 

The rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, quartet looked so charming in their 
light summer attire, clinging to the roadside bank like pigeons on a 
roof-slope, that he stopped a moment to regard them before coming 
close. Their gauzy skirts had brushed up from the grass innumerable 
flies and butterflies which, unable to escape, remained caged in the 
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transparent tissue as in an aviary. Angels eye at last fell upon Tess, the 
hindmost of the four; she, being full of suppressed laughter at their 
dilemma, could not help meeting his glance radiantly. 

He came beneath them in the water, which did not rise over his long 
boots; and stood looking at the entrapped flics and butterflies. 

‘Are you trying to get to church?’ he said to Marian, who was in 
front, including the next two in his remark, but avoiding Tess. 

‘Yes, sir; and *tis getting late; and my colour do come up so 

‘I’ll carry you through the pool - every Jill of you.’ 

The whole four flushed as if one heart beat through them. 

*I think you can’t, sir,’ said Marian. 

‘It is the only way for you to get past. Stand still. Nonsense ~ you are 
not too heavy! I’d carry you all four together. Now, Marian, attend,’ he 
continued, ‘and put your arms round my shoulders, so. Now! Hold on. 
That’s well done.’ 

Marian had lowered herself upon his arm and shoulder as directed, 
and Angel strode off with her, his slim figure, as viewed from behind, 
looking like the mere stem to the great nosegay suggested by hers. They 
disappeared round the curve of the road, and only his sousing footsteps 
and the top ribbon of Marian’s bonnet told where they were. In a few 
minutes he reappeared. Izz Huett was the next in order upon the bank, 

‘Here he comes,’ she murmured, and they could hear that her lips 
were dry with emotion. ‘And I have to put my arms round his neck and 
look into his face as Marian did.’ 

‘There’s nothing in that,’ said Tess quickly. 

‘There’s a time for everything,’ continued Izz, unheeding. ‘A time to 
embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing; the first is now going 
to be mine.’ 

‘Fie - it is Scripture, Izz!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Izz, ‘I’ve always a’ ear at church for pretty verses.’ 

Angel Clare, to whom three-quarters of this performance was a 
commonplace act of kindness, now approached Izz. She quietly and 
dreamily lowered herself into his arms, and Angel methodically marched 
off with her. When he was heard returning for the third time Retty’s 
throbbing heart could be almost seen to shake her. He went up to the 
red-haired girl, and while he was seizing her he glanced at Tess. His lips 
could not have pronounced more plainly, ‘It will soon be you and I.’ 
Her comprehension appeared in her face; she could not help it. There 
was an understanding between them. 

Poor little Retty, though by far the lightest weight, was the most 
troublesome of Clare’s burdens. Marian had been like a sack of meal, a 
dead weight of plumpness under which he had literally staggered. Izz 
had ridden sensibly and calmly. Retty was a bunch of hysterics. 

However, he got through with the disquieted creature, deposited her, 
and returned. Tess could see over the hedge the distant three in a group. 
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Standing as he had placed them on the next rising ground. It was now 
her turn. She was embarrassed to discover that excitement at the 
proximity of Mr Clare s breath and eyes, which she had contemned in 
her companions, was intensified in herself; and as if fearful of betraying 
her secret she paltered with him at the last moment. 

‘I may be able to dim’ along the bank perhaps ~ I can dim’ better 
than they. You must be so tired, Mr Clare!’ 

‘No, no, Tess,’ said he quickly. And almost before she was aware she 
was seated in his arms and resting against his shoulder. 

‘Three Leahs to get one Rachel,’ he whispered. 

‘They are better women than I,’ she replied, magnanimously sticking 
to her resolve. 

‘Not to me,’ said Angel. 

He saw her grow warm at this; and they went some steps in silence. 

‘I hope I am not too heavy?’ she said timidly. 

‘O no. You should lift Marian! Such a lump. You arc like an 
undulating billow warmed by the sun. And all this fluff of muslin about 
you is the froth.’ 

‘It is very pretty - if I seem like that to you.’ 

‘Do you know that I have undergone three-quarters of this labour 
entirely for the sake of the fourth quarter?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I did not expect such an event today.’ 

‘Nor I . . . The water came up so sudden.’ 

That the rise in the water was what she understood him to refer to, 
the state of her breathing belied. Clare stood still and inclined his face 
towards hers. 

‘O Tessy!’ he exclaimed. 

The girl’s checks burned to the breeze, and she could not look into his 
eyes for her emotion. It reminded Angel that he was somewhat unfairly 
taking advantage of an accidental position; and he went no further with 
it. No definite words of love had crossed their lips as yet, and suspension 
at this point was desirable now. However, he walked slowly, to make 
the remainder of the distance as long as possible; but at last they came 
to the bend, and the rest of their progress was in full view of the other 
three. The dry land was reached, and he set her down. 

Her friends were looking with round thoughtful eyes at her and him, 
and she could see that they had been talking of her. He hastily bade 
them farewell, and splashed back along the stretch of submerged road. 

The four moved on together as before, till Marian broke the silence 
by saying - 

‘No - in all truth; we have no chance against her!’ She looked joylessly 
at'Tess. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked the latter. 

‘He likes ’ec best - the very best! We could see it as he brought ’ee. 
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He would have kissed ’ee, if you had encouraged him to do it. ever so 
little/ 

‘No. no/ said she. 

The gaiety with which they had set out had somehow vanished; and 
yet there was no enmity or malice between them. They were generous 
young souls; they had been reared in the lonely country nooks where 
fatalism is a strong sentiment, and they did not blame her. Such 
supplanting was to be. 

Tess s heart ached. There was no concealing from herself the fact that 
she loved Angel Clare, perhaps all the more passionately from knowing 
that the others had also lost their hearts to him. There is contagion in 
this sentiment, especially among women. And yet that same hungry 
heart of hers compassionated her friends. Tess’s honest nature had 
fought against this, but too feebly, and the natural result had followed. 

‘I will never stand in your way, nor in the way of either of you!’ she 
declared to Retty that night in the bedroom (her tears running down), 
i can*t help this, my dear! I don’t think marrying is in his mind at all; 
but if he were even to ask me I should refuse him, as I should refuse any 
man.’ 

‘Oh! would you? Why?’ said wondering Retty. 

‘It cannot be! But I will be plain. Putting myself quite on one side, I 
don’t think he will choose either of you.’ 

‘I have never expected it ~ thought of it!’ moaned Retty. ‘But O! I 
wish I was dead!’ 

The poor child, torn by a feeling which she hardly understood, turned 
to the other two girls who came upstairs just then. 

‘We be friends with her again,* she said to them. ‘She thinks no more 
of his choosing her than we do.’ 

So the reserve went off, and they were confiding and warm. 

‘I don’t seem to care what 1 do now,’ said Marian, whose mood was 
tuned to its lowest bass. ‘I was going to marry a dairyman at Stickleford, 
who’s asked me twice; but - my soul ~ I would put an end to myself 
rather’n be his wife now! Why don’t ye speak, Izz?’ 

‘To confess, then,’ murmured Izz, ‘I made sure today that he was 
going to kiss me as he held me; and I lay still against his breast, hoping 
and hoping, and never moved at all. But he did not. 1 don’t like biding 
here at Talbothays any longer! I shall go hwome.’ 

The air of the sleeping-chamber seemed to palpitate with the hopeless 
passion of the girls. They writhed feverishly under the oppressiveness of 
an emotion thrust on them by cruel Nature’s law - an emotion which 
they had neither expected nor desired. The incident of the day had 
fanned the flame that was burning the inside of their hearts out, and the 
torture was almost more than they could endure. The differences which 
distinguished them as individuals were abstracted by this passion, and 
each was but portion of one organism called sex. There was so much 
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frankness and so little jealousy because there was no hope. Each one was 
a girl of fair common sense, and she did not delude herself with any 
vain conceits, or deny her love, or give herself airs, in the idea of 
outshining the others. The full recognition of the futility of their 
infatuation, from a social point of view; its purposeless beginning; its 
self-bounded outlook; its lack of everything to justify its existence in the 
eye of civilization (while lacking nothing in the eye of Nature): the one 
fact that it did exist, ecstasizing them to a killing joy; all this imparted 
to them a resignation, a dignity, which a practical and sordid expectation 
of winning him as a husband would have destroyed. 

They tossed and turned on their little beds, and the cheese-wring 
dripped monotonously downstairs. 

‘B’ you awake, Tess?* whispered one, half-an-hour later. 

It was Izz Huett’s voice. 

Tess replied in the aflirmative, whereupon also Retty and Marian 
suddenly flung the bedclothes off them, and sighed - 

‘So be we!' 

‘I wonder what she is like - the lady they say his family have looked 
out for him!’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Izz. 

‘Some lady looked out for him?’ gasped Tess, starting. ‘1 have never 
heard o’ that!’ 

‘O yes - ’tis w^hispered; a young lady of his own rank, chosen by his 
family; a Doctor of Divinity’s daughter near his father’s parish of 
Emminster; he don’t much care for her, they say. But he is sure to 
marry her.’ 

They had heard so very little of this; yet it was enough to build up 
wTetched dolorous dreams upon, there in the shade of the night. They 
pictured all the details of his being won round to consent, of the 
wedding preparations, of the bride’s happiness, of her dress and veil, of 
her blissful home with him, when oblivion would have fallen upon 
themselves as far as he and their love were concerned. Thus they talked, 
and ached, and wept till sleep charmed their sorrow away. 

After this disclo.sure Tess nourished no further foolish thought that 
there lurked any grave and deliberate import in Clare’s attentions to her. 

It was a passing summer love of her face, for love’s own temporary sake 
- nothing more. And the thorny crown of this sad conception was that 
she w^hom he really did prefer in a cursc^ry way to the rest, she who 
knew herself to be more impassioned in nature, cleverer, more beautiful 
than they, was in the eyes of propriety far less worthy of him than the 
homelier ones whom he ignored. 
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Amid the oozing fatness and warm ferments of the Var Vale, at a season 
when the rush of juices could almost be heard below the hiss of 
fertilization, it was impossible that the most fanciful love should not grow^ 
passionate. The ready bosoms existing there were impregnated by their 
surroundings. 

July passed over their heads, and the Thermidorean weather which came 
in its wake seemed an effort on the part of Nature to match the state of 
hearts at Talbothays Dairy. The air of the place, so fresh in the spring and 
early summer, was stagnant and enervating now. Its heavy scents weighed 
upon them, and at mid-day the landscape seemed lying in a swoon, 
Ethiopic scorchings browned the upper slopes of the pastures, but there 
was still bright green herbage here where the water-courses purled. And 
as Clare was oppressed by the outward heats, so was he burdened inwardly 
by waxing fervour of passion for the soft and silent Tess. 

The rains having passed the uplands were dry. The wheels of the 
dairymans spring cart, as he sped home from market, licked up the 
pulverized surface of the highway, and were followed by white ribands of 
dust, as if they had set a thin powder-train on fire. The cows jumped 
wildly over the five-barred barton-gate, maddened by the gad-fly; 
Dairyman Crick kept his shirt-sleeves permanently rolled up from 
Monday to Saturday: open windows had no effect in ventilation without 
open doors, and in the dairy-garden the blackbirds and thrushes crept 
about under the currant-bushes, rather in the manner of quadrupeds than 
of winged creatures. The flies in the kitchen were lazy, teasing, and 
familiar, crawling about in unwonted places, on the floor, into drawers, 
and over the backs of the milkmaids’ hands. Conversations were 
concerning sunstroke; while butter-making, and still more butter-keep¬ 
ing, was a despair. 

They milked entirely in the meads for coolness and convenience, 
without driving in the cows. During the day the animals obsequiously 
followed the shadow of the smallest tree as it moved round the stem with 
the diurnal roll; and when the milkers came they could hardly stand still 
for the flics. 

On one of these afternoons four or five unmilked cows chanced to 
stand apart from the general herd, behind the corner of a hedge, among 
them being Dumpling and Old Pretty, who loved Tess s hands above 
those of any other maid. When she rose from her stool under a finished 
cow Angel Clare, w ho had been observing her for some time, asked her 
if she would take the aforesaid creatures next. She silently assented, and 
with her stool at arm's length, and the pail against her knee, went round 
to where they stood. Soon the sound of Old Pretty’s milk fizzing into the 
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pail came through the hedge, and then Angel felt inclined to go round 
the corner also, to finish off a hard-yielding milcher who had strayed 
there, he being now as capable of this as the dairyman himself. 

All the men, and some of the women, when milking, dug their 
foreheads into the cows and gazed into the pail. But a few' ~ mainly the 
younger ones - rested their heads sideways. This was Tess Durbeyfield’s 
habit, her temple pressing the milcher's Hank, her eyes fi.xed on the far 
end of the meadow w'ith the quiet of one lost in meditation. She was 
milking Old Pretty thus, and the sun chancing to be on the milking-side 
it shone flat upon her pink-gowned form and her white curtain-bonnet, 
and upon her profile, rendering it keen as a cameo cut from the dun 
background of the cow. 

She did not know that C'lare had followed her round, and that he sat 
under his cow' watching her. The stillness of her head and features was 
remarkable: she might have been in a trance, her eyes open, yet unseeing. 
Nothing in the picture moved but C)ld Pretty’s tail and Tess's pink hands, 
the latter so gently as to be a rhythmic pulsation only, as if they were 
obeying a reflex stimulus, like a beating heart. 

How' very lovable her hice was to him. Yet there w'as nothing ethereal 
about it; all w'as real vitality, real warmth, real incarnation. And it was in 
her mouth that this culminated. Byes almost as deep and speaking he had 
seen before, and cheeks perhaps as fiiir; brows as arched, a chin and throat 
almost as shapely; her mouth he had seen nothing to equal on the face of 
the earth. To a young man with the least fire in him that little upward Sift 
in the middle of her red top lip was distracting, infatuating, maddening. 
He had never before seen a womaifs lips and teeth which forced upon his 
mind with such persistent iteration the old Elizabethan simile of roses 
filled with snow. Perfect, he, as a lover, might have called them off-hand. 
But no - they were not perfect. And it was the touch of the imperfect 
upon the would-be perfect that gave the sweetness, because it was that 
which gave the humanity. 

Clare had studied the curves of those lips so many times that he could 
reproduce them mentally with ease: and now, as they again confronted 
him, clothed with colour and life, they sent an aura over his flesh, a breeze 
through his nerves, which wellnigh produced a qualm; and actually pro¬ 
duced, by some mysterious physiological process, a prosaic sneeze. 

She then became conscious that he was observing her; but she would not 
show it by any change of position, though the curious dream-like fixity 
disappeared, and a close eye might easily have discerned that the rosiness of 
her face deepened, and then faded till only a tinge of it was left. 

The influence that had passed into Clare like an excitation from the sky 
did not die down. Resolutions, reticences, prudences, fears, fell back like 
a defeated battalion. He jumped up from his seat, and, leaving his pail to 
be kicked over if the milcher had such a mind, went quickly towards the 
desire of his eyes, and, kneeling dowm beside her, clasped her in his arms. 
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Tess was taken completely by surprise, and she yielded to his embrace 
with unreflecting inevitabicness. Having seen that it was really her lover 
who had advanced, and no one else, her lips parted, and she sank upon 
him in her momentary joy, with something very like an ecstatic cry. 

He had been on the point of kissing that too tempting mouth, but he 
checked himself, for tender conscience’ sake. 

‘Forgive me, Tess dear!’ he whispered. ‘I ought to have asked. I ~ did 
not know what I was doing. 1 do not mean it as a liberty. I am devoted 
to you, Tessy, dearest, in all sincerity!’ 

Old Pretty by this time had looked round, puzzled; and seeing two 
people crouching under her where, by immemorial custom, there should 
have been only one, lifted her hind leg crossly. 

‘She is angry - she doesn’t know what we mean ~ she’ll kick over the 
milk!’ exclaimed Tess, gently striving to free herself, her eyes concerned 
with the quadruped’s actions, her heart more deeply concerned with 
herself and Clare. 

She slipped up from her seat, and they stood together, his arm still 
encircling her. Tess’s eyes, fixed on distance, began to fill. 

‘Why do you cry, my darling?’ he said. 

‘O - I don’t know!’ she murmured. 

As she saw and felt more clearly the position she was in she became 
agitated and tried to withdraw. 

‘Well, I have betrayed my feeling, Tess, at last,’ said he, with a curious 
sigh of desperation, signifying unconsciously that his heart had outrun 
his judgement. That 1 - love you dearly and truly I need not say. But I 

- it .shall go no further now ~ it distresses you - I am as surprised as you 
are. You will not think I have presumed upon your defencelessness - been 
too quick and unreflecting, will you?’ 

‘N’ - I can’t tell.’ 

He had allowed her to free herself; and in a minute or two the milking 
of each was resumed. Nobody had beheld the gravitation of the two into 
one; and when the dairyman came round by that screened nook a few 
minutes later there was not a sign to reveal that the markedly sundered 
pair were more to each other than mere acquaintance. Yet in the interval 
since Crick’s last view of them something had occurred which changed 
the pivot of the universe for their two natures; something which, had he 
known its quality, the dairyman would have despised, as a practical man; 
yet which was based upon a more stubborn and resistless tendency than 
a whole heap of so-called practicalities. A veil had been whisked aside; 
the tract of each one’s outlook was to have a new horizon thenceforward 

- for a short time or for a long. 


END OF PHASE THE THIRD 



PHASE THE FOURTH 


THE CONSEQUENCE 




♦ XXV ♦ 


Clare, restless, went out into the dusk when evening drew on, she who 
had won him having retired to her chamber. 

The night was as sultry as the day. There was no coolness after dark 
unless on the grass. Roads, garden-paths, the house-fronts, the barton- 
walls were warm as hearths, and reflected the noontide temperature into 
the noctambulist’s face. 

He sat on the east gate of the dairy-yard, and knew not what to think 
of himself. Feeling had indeed smothered judgement that day. 

Since the sudden embrace, three hours before, the twain had kept apart. 
She seemed stilled, almost alarmed, at what had occurred, while the 
novelty, unprenieditation, mastery of circumstance disquieted him - 
palpitating, contemplative being that he was. He could hardly realize their 
true relations to each other as yet, and what their mutual bearing should 
be before third parties thenceforward. 

Angel had come as pupil to this dairy in the idea that his temporary 
existence here was to be the merest episode in his life, soon passed 
through and early forgotten; he had come as to a place from which as 
from a screened alcove he could calmly view the absorbing world without, 
and, apostrophizing it with Walt Whitman ~ 

Crowds of men and women attired in the usual costumes. 

How curious you are to me! - 

resolve upon a plan for plunging into that world anew. But, behold, the 
absorbing scene had been imported hither. What had been the engrossing 
world had dissolved into an uninteresting outer dumb-show; while here, 
in this apparently dim and unimpassioned place, novelty had volcanically 
started up, as it had never, for him, started up elsewhere. 

Every window of the house being open Clare could hear across the 
yard each trivial sound of the retiring household. That dairy-house, so 
humble, so insignificant, so purely to him a place of constrained sojourn 
that he had never hitherto deemed it of sufficient importance to be 
reconnoitred as an object of any quality whatever in the landscape; what 
was it now? The aged and lichened brick gables breathed forth ‘Stay!’ The 
windows smiled, the door coaxed and beckoned, the creeper blushed 
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confederacy, A personality within it was so far-reaching in her inHuence 
as to spread into and make the bricks, mortar, and whole overhanging 
sky throb with a burning sensibility. Whose was this mighty personality? 
A milkmaid’s. 

It was amazing, indeed, to find how great a matter the life of the 
obscure dairy had become to him. And though new love was to be held 
partly responsible for this it was not solely so. Many besides Angel have 
learnt that the magnitude of lives is not as to their external displacements, 
but as to their subjective experiences. The impressionable peasant leads a 
larger, fuller, more dramatic life than the pachydermatous king. Looking 
at it thus he found that life was to be seen of the same magnitude here as 
elsewhere. 

Despite his heterodoxy, faults, and weaknesses, Clare was a man with 
a conscience. Tess was no insignificant creature to toy with and dismiss; 
but a woman living her precious life ~ a life which, to herself who 
endured or enjoyed it, possessed as great a dimension as the life of the 
mightiest to himself. Upon her sensations the whole world depended to 
Tess; through her existence all her fellow-creatures existed, to her. The 
universe itself only came into being for Tess on the particular day in the 
particular year in which she was born. 

This consciousness upon which he had intruded was the single 
opportunity of existence ever vouchsafed to Tess by an unsympathetic 
First Cause - her all; her every and only chance. How then should he look 
upon her as of less consequence than himself; as a pretty trifle to caress 
and grow weary of; and not deal in the greatest seriousness with the 
affection which he knew that he had awakened in her - so fervid and so 
impressionable as she was under her reserve; in order that it might not 
agonize and wreck her? 

To encounter her daily in the accustomed manner would be to develop 
what had begun. Living in such close relations, to meet meant to fall into 
endearment; flesh and blood could not resist it; and, having arrived at no 
conclusion as to the issue of such a tendency, he decided to hold aloof for 
the present from occupations in which they would be mutually engaged. 
As yet the harm done was small. 

But it was not easy to carry out the resolution never to approach her. 
He was driven towards her by every heave of his pulse. 

He thought he would go and see his friends. It might be possible to 
sound them upon this. In less than five months his term here would have 
ended, and after a few additional months spent upon other farms he 
would be fully equipped in agricultural knowledge, and in a position to 
start on his own account. Would not a farmer want a wife, and should a 
farmer’s wife be a drawing-room wax-figure, or a woman who under¬ 
stood farming? Notwithstanding the pleasing answer returned to him by 
the silence he resolved to go his journey. 

One morning when they sat down to breakfast at Talbothays Dairy 
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some maid observed that she had not seen anything of Mr Clare that 
day. 

no,’ said Dairyman Crick. ‘Mr Clare has gone hwomc to Emminstcr 
to spend a few days wi’ his kinsfolk.’ 

For four impassioned ones around that table the sunshine of the 
morning went out at a stroke, and the birds muffled their song. But 
neither girl by word or gesture revealed her blankness. 

‘He’s getting on towards the end of his time wi’ me,’ added the 
dairyman, with a phlegm which unconsciously was brutal; ‘and so 1 
suppose he is beginning to see about his plans elsewhere.’ 

‘How much longer is he to bide here?’ asked Izz Huett, the only one of 
the gloom-stricken bevy who could trust her voice with the question. 

The others waited for the dairyman’s answer as if their lives hung upon 
it; Retty, with parted lips, gazing on the table-cloth, Marian with heat 
added to her redness, Tess throbbing and looking out at the meads. 

‘Well, I can’t mind the exact day without looking at my memorandum- 
book,’ replied Crick, with the same intolerable unconcern. ‘And even 
that may be altered a bit. He’ll bide to get a little practice in the calving 
out at the straw-yard, for certain. He’ll hang on till the end of the year 1 
should say.’ 

Four months or so of torturing ecstasy in his society - of ‘pleasure 
girdled about with pain. After that the blackness of unutterable night. 

At this moment of the morning Angel Clare was riding along a narrow 
lane ten miles distant from the breakfasters, in the direction of his father’s 
vicarage at Emminster, carrying, as well as he could, a little basket which 
contained some black-puddings and a bottle of mead, sent by Mrs Crick, 
with her kind respects, to his parents. The white lane stretched before 
him, and his eyes were upon it; but they were staring into next year, and 
not at the lane. He loved her; ought he to marry her? Dared he to marry 
her? What would his mother and his brothers say? What would he himself 
say a couple of years after the event? That would depend upon whether 
the germs of staunch comradeship underlay the temporary emotion, or 
whether it were a sensuous joy in her form only, with no substratum of 
everlastingness. 

His father’s hill-surrounded little town, the Tudor church-tower of red 
stone, the clump of trees near the vicarage, came at last into view beneath 
him, and he rode down towards the well-known gate. Casting a glance 
in the direction of the church before entering his home, he beheld 
standing by the vestry-door a group of girls, of ages between twelve and 
sixteen, apparently awaiting the arrival of some other one, who in a 
moment became visible; a figure somewhat older than the school-girls, 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat and highly-starched cambric morning- 
gown, with a couple of books in her hand. 

Clare knew her well. He could not be sure that she observed him; he 
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hoped she did not, so as to render it unnecessary that he should go and 
speak to her, blameless creature that she was. An overpowering reluctance 
to greet her made him decide that she had not seen him. The young lady 
was Miss Mercy Chant, the only daughter of his fathers neighbour and 
friend, whom it was his parents’ quiet hope that he might wed some day. 
She was great at Antinomianism and Bible-classes, and was plainly going 
to hold a class now. Clare’s mind flew to the impassioned, summer- 
steeped heathens in the Var Vale, their rosy faces court-patched with cow- 
droppings; and to one the most impassioned of them all. 

It was on the impulse of the moment that he had resolved to trot over 
to Emminster, and hence had not written to apprise his mother and 
father, aiming, however, to arrive about the breakfast hour, before they 
should have gone out to their parish duties. He was a little late, and they 
had already sat down to the morning meal. The group at table jumped up 
to welcome him as soon as he entered. They were his father and mother, 
his brother the Reverend Felix ~ curate at a town in the adjoining county, 
home for the inside of a fortnight ~ and his other brother, the Reverend 
Cuthbert, the classical scholar, and Fellow and Dean of his College, down 
from Cambridge for the long vacation. His mother appeared in a cap and 
silver spectacles, and his father looked what in fact he was ~ an earnest. 
God-fearing man, somewhat gaunt, in years about sixty-five, his pale 
face lined with thought and purpose. Over their heads hung the picture 
of Angel’s sister, the eldest of the family, sixteen years his senior, who 
had married a missionary and gone out to Africa. 

Old Mr Clare was a clergyman of a type which, within the last twenty 
years, has wellnigh dropped out of contemporary life. A spiritual 
descendant in the direct line from Wycliff, Huss, Luther, Calvin; an 
Evangelical of the Evangelicals, a Conversionist, a man of Apostolic 
simplicity in life and thought, he had in his raw youth made up his 
mind once for all on the deeper questions of existence, and admitted no 
further reasoning on them thenceforward. He was regarded even by 
those of his own date and school of thinking as extreme; while, on the 
other hand, those totally opposed to him were unwillingly won to 
admiration for his thoroughness, and for the remarkable power he 
showed in dismissing all question as to principles in his energy for 
applying them. He loved Paul of Tarsus, liked St John, hated St James 
as much as he dared, and regarded with mixed feelings Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon. The Nc*w Testament was less a Christiad than a Pauliad 
to his intelligence - less an argument than an intoxication. His creed of 
determinism was such that it almost amounted to a vice, and quite 
amounted, on its negative side, to a renunciative philosophy which had 
cousinship with that of Schopenhauer and Leppardi. He despised the 
Canons and Rubric, swore by the Articles, and deemed himself consistent 
through the whole category - which in a way he might have been. One 
thing he certainly was - sincere. 
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To the aesthetic, sensuous, pagan pleasure in natural life and lush 
womanhood which his son Angel had lately been experiencing in Var 
Vale, his temper would have been antipathetic in a high degree, had he 
either by inquiry or imagination been able to apprehend it. Once upon a 
time Angel had been so unlucky as to say to his father, in a moment of 
irritation, that it might have resulted far better for mankind if Greece had 
been the source of the religion of modern civilization, and not Palestine; 
and his father’s grief was of that blank description which could not realize 
that there might lurk a thousandth part of a truth, much less a half truth 
or a whole truth, in such a proposition. He had simply preached austerely 
at Angel for some time after. But the kindness of his heart was such that 
he never resented anything for long, and welcomed his son today with a 
smile which was as candidly sweet as a child’s. 

Angel sat down, and the place felt like home; yet he did not so much 
as formerly feel himself one of the family gathered there. Every time that 
he returned hither he was conscious of this divergence, and since he had 
last shared in the Vicarage life it had grown even more distinctly foreign 
to his own than usual. Its transcendental aspirations - still unconsciously 
based on the geocentric view of things, a zenithal paradise, a nadiral hell 
- were as foreign to his own as if they had been the dreams of people on 
another planet. Latterly he had seen only Life, felt only the great 
passionate pulse of existence, unwarped, uncontorted, untrammelled by 
those creeds which futilely attempt to check what wisdom would be 
content to regulate. 

On their part they saw a great difference in him, a growing divergence 
from the Angel Clare of former times. It was chiefly a difference in his 
manner that they noticed just now, particularly his brothers. He was 
getting to behave like a farmer; he flung his legs about; the muscles of his 
face had grown more expressive; his eyes looked as much information as 
his tongue spoke, and more. The manner of the scholar had nearly 
disappeared; still more the manner of the drawing-room young man. A 
prig would have said that he had lost culture, and a prude that he had 
become coarse. Such was the contagion of domiciliary fellowship with 
the Talbothays nymphs and swains. 

After breakfast he walked with his two brothers, non-evangelical, well- 
educated, hall-marked young men, correct to their remotest fibre; such 
unimpeachable models as are turned out yearly by the lathe of a systematic 
tuition. They were both somewhat short-sighted, and when it was the 
custom to wear a single eyeglass and string they wore a single eyeglass 
and string; when it was the custom to wear a double glass they wore a 
double glass; when it was the custom to wear spectacles they wore 
spectacles straightway, all without reference to the particular variety of 
defect in their own vision. When Wordsworth was enthroned they carried 
pocket copies; and when Shelley was belittled they allowed him to grow 
dusty on their shelves. When Correggio’s Holy Families were admired. 
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they admired Correggio s Holy Families; when he was decried in favour 
of Velasquez, they sedulously followed suit without any personal objec¬ 
tion. 

If these two noticed Angel’s growing social ineptness, he noticed their 
growing mental limitations. Felix seemed to him all Church; Cuthbert 
all College. His Diocesan Synod and Visitations were the mainsprings of 
the world to the one; Cambridge to the other. Each brother candidly 
recognized that there were a few unimportant scores of millions of 
outsiders in civilized society, persons who were neither University men 
nor churchmen; but they were to be tolerated rather than reckoned with 
and respected. 

They were both dutiful and attentive sons, and were regular in their 
visits to their parents. Felix, though an offshoot from a far more recent 
point in the devolution of theology than his father, was less self-sacrificing 
and disinterested. More tolerant than his father of a contradictory opinion, 
in its aspect as a danger to its holder, he was less ready than his father to 
pardon it as a slight to his own teaching. Cuthbert was, upon the whole, 
the more liberal-minded, though, with greater subtlety, he had not so 
much heart. 

As they walked along the hillside Angel’s former feeling revived in him 
- that whatever their advantages by comparison with himself, neither 
saw or set forth life as it really was lived. Perhaps, as with many men, 
their opportunities of observation were not so good as their opportunities 
of expression. Neither had an adequate conception of the complicated 
forces at work outside the smooth and gentle current in which they and 
their associates floated. Neither saw the difference between local truth 
and universal truth; that what the inner world said in their clerical and 
academic hearing was quite a different thing from what the outer world 
was thinking. 

‘I suppose it is farming or nothing for you now, my dear fellow,’ Felix 
was saying, among other things, to his youngest brother, as he looked 
through his spectacles at the distant fields with sad austerity. ‘And, 
therefore, we must make the best of it. But I do entreat you to endeavour 
to keep as much as possible in touch with moral ideals. Farming, of 
course, means roughing it externally; but high thinking may go with 
plain living, nevertheless.’ 

‘Of course it may,’ said Angel. ‘Was it not proved nineteen hundred 
years ago ~ if I may trespass upon your domain a little? Why should you 
think, Felix, that I am likely to drop my high thinking and my moral 
ideals?’ 

‘Well, I fancied, from the tone of your letters and our conversation - it 
may be fancy only - that you were somehow losing intellectual grasp. 
Hasn’t it struck you, Cuthbert?’ 

‘Now, Felix,’ said Angel drily, ‘we are very good friends, you know; 
each of us treading our allotted circles; but if it comes to intellectual 
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grasp, I think you, as a contented dogmatist, had better leave mine alone, 
and inquire what has become of yours.’ 

They returned down the hill to dinner, which was fixed at any time at 
which their father’s and mother’s morning work in the parish usually 
concluded. Convenience as regarded afternoon callers was the last thing 
to enter into the consideration of unselfish Mr and Mrs Clare; though the 
three sons were sufficiently in unison on this matter to wish that their 
parents would conform a little to modern notions. 

The walk had made them hungry, Angel in particular, who was now 
an outdoor man, accustomed to the profuse dapes incmptae of the 
dairyman’s somewhat coarscly-laden table. But neither of the old people 
had arrived, and it was not till the sons were almost tired of waiting that 
their parents entered. The self-denying pair had been occupied in coaxing 
the appetites of some of their sick parishioners, whom they, somewhat 
inconsistently, tried to keep imprisoned in the flesh, their own appetites 
being quite forgotten. 

The family sat down to table, and a frugal meal of cold viands was 
deposited before them. Angel looked round for Mrs Crick’s black- 
puddings, which he had directed to be nicely grilled, as they did them at 
the dairy, and of which he wished his father and mother to appreciate the 
marvellous herbal savours as highly as he did himself. 

‘Ah! you are looking for the black-puddings, my dear boy,’ observed 
Clare’s mother. ‘But I am sure you will not mind doing without them, 
as I am sure your father and I shall not, when you know the reason. I 
suggested to him that we should take Mrs Crick’s kind present to the 
children of the man who can earn nothing just now because of his attacks 
of delirium tremens; and he agreed that it would be a great pleasure to 
them; so we did.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Angel cheerfully, looking round for the mead. 

‘I found the mead so extremely alcoholic,’ continued his mother, ‘that 
it was quite unfit for use as a beverage, but as valuable as rum or brandy 
in an emergency; so I have put it in my medicine-closet.’ 

‘We never drink spirits at this table, on principle,’ added his father, 

‘But what shall I tell the dairyman’s wife?’ said Angel. 

‘The truth, of course,’ said his father. 

‘I rather wanted to say we enjoyed the mead and the black-puddings 
very much. She is a kind, jolly sort of body, and is sure to ask me directly 
I return.’ 

‘You cannot, if we did not,’ Mr Clare answered lucidly. 

‘Ah - no; though the mead was a drop of pretty tipple.’ 

‘A what?’ said Cuthbert and Felix both. 

‘Oh - ’tis an expression they use down at Talbothays,’ replied Angel, 
blushing. He felt that his parents were right in their practice if wrong in 
their want of sentiment, and said no more. 
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* XXVI * 


It was not till the evening, after family prayers, that Angel found 
opportunity of broaching to his father one or two subjects near his heart. 
He had strung himself up to the purpose while kneeling behind his 
brothers on the carpet, studying the little nails in the heels of their 
walking boots. When the service was over they went out of the room 
with their mother, and Mr Clare and himself were left alone. 

The young man first discussed with the elder his plans for the 
attainment of his position as a farmer on an extensive scale - either in 
England or in the Colonies. His father then told him that, as he had not 
been put to the expense of sending Angel up to Cambridge, he had felt 
it his duty to set by a sum of money every year towards the purchase or 
lease of land for him some day, that he might not feel himself unduly 
slighted. 

‘As far as worldly wealth goes,’ continued his father, ‘you will no 
doubt stand far superior to your brothers in a few years.’ 

This considerateness on old Mr Clare’s part led Angel onward to the 
other and dearer subject. He observed to his father that he was then six- 
and-twenty, and that when he should start in the farming business he 
would require eyes in the back of his head to see to all matters -- someone 
would be necessary to superintend the domestic labours of his establish¬ 
ment whilst he was afield. Would it not be well, therefore, for him to 
marry? 

His father seemed to think this idea not unreasonable; and then Angel 
put the question - 

‘What kind of wife do you think would be best for me as a thrifty hard¬ 
working farmer?’ 

‘A truly Christian woman, who will be a help and a comfort to you in 
your goings-out and your comings-in. Beyond that, it really matters 
little. Such an one can be found; indeed, my earnest-minded friend and 
neighbour. Dr Chant 

‘But ought she not primarily to be able to milk cows, churn good 
butter, make immense cheeses; know how to sit hens and turkeys, and 
rear chickens, to direct a field of labourers in an emergency, and estimate 
the value of sheep and calves?’ 

‘Yes; a farmer’s wife; yes, certainly. It would be desirable.’ Mr Clare, 
the elder, had plainly never thought of these points before. ‘I was going 
to add,’ he said, ‘that for a pure and saintly woman you will not find one 
more to your true advantage, and certainly not more to your mother’s 
mind and my own, than your friend Mercy, whom you used to show a 
certain interest in. It is true that my neighbour Chant’s daughter has 
lately caught up the fashion of the younger clergy round about us for 
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decorating the Communion-table - altar, as I was shocked to hear her call 
it one day - with flowers and other stuff on festival occasions. But her 
father, who is quite as opposed to such flummery as I, says that can be 
cured. It is a mere girlish outbreak which, I am sure, will not be 
permanent.’ 

‘Yes, yes; Mercy is good and devout, I know. But, father, don’t you 
think that a young woman equally pure and virtuous as Miss Chant, but 
one who, in place of that lady’s ecclesiastical accomplishments, under¬ 
stands the duties of farm life as well as a farmer himself, would suit me 
infinitely better?’ 

His father persisted in his conviction that a knowledge of a farmer’s 
wife’s duties came second to a Pauline view of humanity; and the 
impulsive Angel, wishing to honour his father’s feelings and to advance 
the cause of his heart at the same time, grew specious. He said that fate 
or Providence had thrown in his way a woman who possessed every 
qualification to be the helpmate of an agriculturist, and was decidedly of 
a serious turn of mind. He would not say whether or not she had attached 
herself to the sound Low Church School of his father; but she would 
probably be open to conviction on that point; she was a regular church¬ 
goer of simple faith; honest-hearted, receptive, intelligent, graceful to a 
degree, chaste as a vestal, and, in personal appearance, exceptionally 
beautiful. 

‘Is she of a family such as you would care to marry into - a lady, in 
short?’ asked his startled mother, who had come softly into the study 
during the conversation. 

‘She is not what in common parlance is called a lady,’ said Angel, 
unflinchingly, ‘for she is a cottager’s daughter, as I am proud to say. But 
she is a lady, nevertheless - in feeling and nature.’ 

‘Mercy Chant is of a very good family.’ 

‘Pooh! - what’s the advantage of that, mother?’ said Angel quickly. 
‘How is family to avail the wife of a man who has to rough it as I have, 
and shall have to do?’ 

‘Mercy is accomplished. And accomplishments have their charm,’ 
returned his mother, looking at him through her silver spectacles. 

‘As to external accomplishments, what will be the use of them in the 
life I am going to lead? •“ while as to her reading, I can take that in hand. 
She’ll be apt pupil enough, as you would say if you knew her. She’s brim 
full of poetry - actualized poetry, if 1 may use the expression. She lives 
what paper-poets only write . . . And she is an unimpeachable Christian, 

I am sure; perhaps of the very tribe, genus, and species you desire to 
propagate.’ 

‘O Angel, you are mocking!’ 

‘Mother, I beg pardon. But as she really does attend Church almost 
every Sunday morning, and is a good Christian girl, I am sure you will 
tolerate any social shortcomings for the sake of that quality, and feel that 
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I may do worse than choose her.’ Angel waxed quite earnest on that 
rather automatic orthodoxy in his beloved Tcss which (never dreaming 
that it might stand him in such good stead) he had been prone to slight 
when observing it practised by her and the other milkmaids, because of 
its obvious unreality amid beliefs essentially naturalistic. 

In their sad doubts as to whether their son had himself any right 
whatever to the title he claimed for the unknown young woman, Mr 
and Mrs Clare began to feel it as an advantage not to be overlooked 
that she at least was sound in her views; especially as the conjunction 
of the pair must have arisen by an act of Providence; for Angel never 
would have made orthodoxy a condition of his choice. They said 
finally that it was better not to act in a hurry, but that they would not 
object to see her. 

Angel therefore refrained from declaring more particulars now. He felt 
that, single-minded and self-sacrificing as his parents were, there yet 
existed certain latent prejudices of theirs, as middle-class people, which 
it would require some tact to overcome. For though legally at liberty to 
do as he chose, and though their daughter-in-law’s qualifications could 
make no practical difference to their lives, in the probability of her living 
far away from them, he wished for affection’s sake not to wound their 
sentiment in the most important decision of his life. 

He observed his own inconsistencies in dwelling upon accidents in 
Tess’s life as if they were vital features. It was for herself that he loved 
Tess; her soul, her heart, her substance - not for her skill in the dairy, her 
aptness as his scholar, and certainly not for her simple formal faith- 
professions. Her unsophisticated open-air existence required no varnish 
of conventionality to make it palatable to him. He held that education 
had as yet but little affected the beats of emotion and impulse on which 
domestic happiness depends. It was probable that, in the lapse of ages, 
improved systems of moral and intellectual training would appreciably, 
perhaps considerably, elevate the involuntary and even the unconscious 
instincts of human nature; but up to the present day culture, as far as he 
could see, might be said to have affected only the mental epiderm of those 
lives which had been brought under its influence. This belief was 
confirmed by his experience of women, which, having latterly been 
extended from the cultivated middle-class into the rural community, had 
taught him how much less was the intrinsic difference between the good 
and wise woman of one social stratum and the good and wise woman of 
another social stratum, than between the good and bad, the wise and the 
foolish, of the same stratum or class. 

It was the morning of his departure. His brothers had already left the 
vicarage to proceed on a walking tour in the north, whence one was to 
return to his college, and the other to his curacy. Angel might have 
accompanied them, but preferred to rejoin his sweetheart at Talbothays. 
He would have been an awkward member of the party; for, though the 
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most appreciative humanist, the most ideal religionist, even the best- 
versed Christologist of the three, there was alienation in the standing 
consciousness that his squareness would not fit the round hole that had 
been prepared for him. To neither Felix nor Cuthbert had he ventured to 
mention Tess. 

His mother made him sandwiches, and his father accompanied him, on 
his own mare, a little way along the road. Having fairly well advanced his 
own affairs Angel listened in a willing silence, as they jogged on together 
through the shady lanes, to his father’s account of his parish difficulties, 
and the coldness of brother clergymen whom he loved, because of his 
strict interpretations of the New Testament by the light of what they 
deemed a pernicious Calvinistic doctrine. 

‘Pernicious!’ said Mr Clare, with genial scorn; and he proceeded to 
recount experiences which would show the absurdity of that idea. He 
told of wondrous conversions of evil livers of which he had been the 
instrument, not only amongst the poor, but amongst the rich and well- 
to-do; and he also candidly admitted many failures. 

As an instance of the latter, he mentioned the case of a young upstart 
squire named d’Urberville, living some forty miles off, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trantridgc. 

‘Not one of the ancient d’Urbervilles of Kingsbere and other places?’ 
asked his son. ‘That curiously historic worn-out family with its ghostly 
legend of the coach-and-four?’ 

‘O no. The original d’Urbcrvilles decayed and disappeared sixty or 
eighty years ago - at least, I believe so. This seems to be a new fimily 
which has taken the name; for the credit of the former knightly line 1 
hope they are spurious. I’m sure. But it is odd to hear you express interest 
in old families. I thought you set less store by them even than I.’ 

‘You misapprehend me, father; you often do,’ said Angel with a little 
impatience. ‘Politically I am sceptical as to the virtue of their being old. 
Some of the wise even among themselves “exclaim against their own 
succession”, as Hamlet puts it, but lyrically, dramatically, and even 
historically, I am tenderly attached to them.’ 

This distinction, though by no means a subtle one, was yet too subtle 
for Mr Clare the elder, and he went on with the story he had been about 
to relate; which was that after the death of the senior so-called d’Urberville 
the young man developed the most culpable passions, though he had a 
blind mother, whose condition should have made him know better. A 
knowledge of his career having come to the ears of Mr Clare, when he 
was in that part of the country preaching missionary sermons, he boldly 
took occasion to speak to the delinquent on his spiritual state. Though he 
was a stranger, occupying another’s pulpit, he had felt this to be his duty, 
and took for his text the words from St Luke: ‘Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee!* The young man much resented this 
directness of attack, and in the war of words which followed when they 
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met he did not scruple publicly to insult Mr Clare, without respect for his 
gray hairs. 

Angel flushed with distress, 

‘Dear father,’ he said sadly, ‘I wish you would not expose yourself to 
such gratuitous pain from scoundrels!’ 

‘Pain?’ said his father, his rugged face shining in the ardour of self- 
abnegation, ‘The only pain to me was pain on his account, poor, foolish 
young man. Do you suppose his incensed words could give me any pain, 
or even his blows? “Being reviled we bless; being persecuted we suffer it; 
being defamed we entreat; we are made as the filth of the world, and as 
the off-scouring of all things unto this day.” Those ancient and noble 
words to the Corinthians are strictly true at this present hour.’ 

‘Not blows, father? He did not proceed to blows?’ 

‘No, he did not. Though I have borne blows from men in a mad state 
of intoxication.’ 

‘No!’ 

‘A dozen times, my boy. What then? I have saved them from the guilt 
of murdering their own flesh and blood thereby; and they have lived to 
thank me, and praise God.’ 

‘May this young man do the same!’ said Angel fervently. ‘But 1 fear 
otherwise, from what you say.’ 

‘We’ll hope, nevertheless,’ said Mr Clare. ‘And 1 continue to pray for 
him, though on this side of the grave we shall probably never meet again. 
But, after all, one of those poor words of mine may spring up in his heart 
as a good seed some day.’ 

Now, as always, Clare’s father was sanguine as a child; and though the 
younger could not accept his parent’s narrow dogma he revered his 
practice, and recognized the hero under the pietist. Perhaps he revered his 
father’s practice even more now than ever, seeing that, in the question of 
making Tessy his wife, his father had not once thought of inquiring 
whether she were well provided or penniless. The same unworldliness 
was what had necessitated Angel’s getting a living as a farmer, and would 
probably keep his brothers in the position of poor parsons for the term of 
their activities; yet Angel admired it none the less. Indeed, despite his 
own heterodoxy, Angel often felt that he was nearer to his father on the 
human side than was either of his brethren. 
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* XXVII • 


An up-hill and down-dale ride of twenty-odd miles through a garish 
mid-day atmosphere brought him in the afternoon to a detached knoll a 
mile or two west of Talbothays, whence he again looked into that green 
trough of sappiness and humidity, the valley of the Var or Froom. 
Immediately he began to descend from the upland to the fat alluvial soil 
below, the atmosphere grew heavier; the languid perfume of the summer 
fruits, the mists, the hay, the dowers, formed therein a vast pool of odour 
which at this hour seemed to make the animals, the very bees and 
butterflies, drowsy. Clare w^as now' so familiar with the spot that he knew' 
the individual cows by their names when, a long distance off, he saw 
them dotted about the meads. It was with a sense of luxury that he 
recognized his power of viewing life here from its inner side, in a way 
that had been quite foreign to him in his student-days; and, much as he 
loved his parents, he could not help being aware that to come here, as 
now, after an experience of home-life, affected him like throwing off' 
splints and bandages; even the one customary curb on the humours of 
English rural societies being absent in this place, Talbothays having no 
resident landlord. 

Not a human being was out of doors at the dairy. The denizens were 
all enjoying the usual afternoon nap of an hour or so which the 
exceedingly early hours kept in summer-time rendered a necessity. At 
the door the wood-hooped pails, sodden and bleached by infinite 
scrubbings, hung like hats on a stand upon the forked and peeled limb of 
an oak fixed there for that purpose; all of them ready and dry for the 
evening milking. Angel entered, and went through the silent passages of 
the house to the back quarters, where he listened for a moment. Sustained 
snores came from the cart-house, where some of the men were lying 
down; the grunt and squeal of .sweltering pigs arose from the still further 
distance. The large-leaved rhubarb and cabbage plants slept too, their 
broad limp surfaces hanging in the sun like half-closed umbrellas. 

He unbridled and fed his horse, and as he re-entered the house the clock 
struck three. Three was the afternoon skimrning-hour; and, with the 
stroke, Clare heard the creaking of the floor-boards above, and then the 
touch of a descending foot on the stairs. It was Tess’s, who in another 
moment came down before his eyes. 

She had not heard him enter, and hardly realized his presence there. 
She was yawning, and he saw the red interior of her mouth as if it had 
been a snake’s. She had stretched one arm so high above her coiled-up 
cable of hair that he could see its satin delicacy above the sunburn; her face 
was flushed with sleep, and her eyelids hung heavy over their pupils. The 
brimfulness of her nature breathed from her. It was a moment when a 
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woman's soul is more incarnate than at any other time; when the most 
spiritual beauty bespeaks itself flesh; and sex takes the outside place in the 
presentation. 

Then those eyes flashed brightly through their filmy heaviness, before 
the remainder of her face was well awake. With an oddly compounded 
look of gladness, shyness, and surprise, she exclaimed ~ 

*0 Mr Clare! How you frightened me - I 

There had not at first been time for her to think of the changed relations 
which his declaration had introduced; but the full sense of the matter rose 
up in her face when she encountered Clare's tender look as he stepped 
forward to the bottom stair. 

‘Dear, darling Tessyl’ he whispered, putting his arm round her, and 
his face to her flushed cheek. ‘Don't, for Heaven’s sake. Mister me any 
more. I have hastened back so soon because of you!’ 

Tess’s excitable heart beat against his by way of reply; and there they 
stood upon the red-brick floor of the entry, the sun slanting in by the 
window upon his back, as he held her tightly to his breast; upon her 
inclining face, upon the blue veins of her temple, upon her naked arm, 
and her neck, and into the depths of her hair. Having been lying down in 
her clothes she was warm as a sunned cat. At first she would not look 
straight up at him, but her eyes soon lifted, and his plumbed the deepness 
of the ever-varying pupils, with their radiating fibrils of blue, and black, 
and gray, and violet, while she regarded him as Eve at her second waking 
might have regarded Adam. 

‘I’ve got to go a-skimming,' she pleaded, ‘and I have on’y old Deb to 
help me today. Mrs Crick is gone to market with Mr Crick, and Retty 
is not well, and the others are gone out somewhere, and won't be home 
till milking.’ 

As they retreated to the milk-house Deborah Fyander appeared on the 
stairs. 

‘I have come back, Deborah,’ said Mr Clare, upwards. ‘So I can help 
Tess with the skimming; and, as you are very tired, I am sure, you needn’t 
come down till milking-time.’ 

Possibly the Talbothays milk was not very thoroughly skimmed that 
afternoon. Tess was in a dream wherein familiar objects appeared as 
having light and shade and position, but no particular outline. Every time 
she held the skimmer under the pump to cool it for the work her hand 
trembled, the ardour of his affection being so palpable that she seemed to 
flinch under it like a plant in too burning a sun. 

Then he pressed her again to his side, and when she had done running 
her forefinger round the leads to cut off the cream-edge, he cleaned it in 
nature’s way; for the unconstrained manners of Talbothays dairy came 
convenient now. 

‘I may as well say it now as later, dearest,’ he resumed gently. ‘1 wish 
to ask you something of a very practical nature, which I have been 
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thinking of ever since that day last week in the meads. I shall soon want 
to marry, and, being a farmer, you see I shall require for my wife a 
woman who knows all about the management of farms. Will you be that 
woman, Tessy?* 

He put it in that way that she might not think he had yielded to an 
impulse of which his head wc^uld disapprove. 

She turned quite careworn. She had bowed to the inevitable result of 
proximity, the necessity of loving him; but she had not calculated upon 
this sudden corollary, which, indeed, Clare had put before her without 
quite meaning himself to do it so soon. With pain that was like the 
bitterness of dissolution she murmured the words of her indispensable 
and sworn answer as an honourable woman. 

‘O Mr Clare - I cannot be your wife - I cannot be!’ 

The sound of her own decision seemed to break Tess’s very heart, and 
she bowed her face in her grief. 

‘But, Tcssl’ he said, amazed at her reply, and holding her still more 
greedily close. ‘Do you say no? Surely you love me?’ 

‘O yes, yes! And I would rather be yours than anybody’s in the world,’ 
returned the sweet and honest voice of the distressed girl. ‘But 1 cannot 
marry you!’ 

‘Tess,’ he said, holding her at arm’s length, ‘you are engaged to marry 
someone else!’ 

‘No, no!’ 

‘Then why do you refuse me?’ 

‘1 don’t want to marry! I have not thought of doing it. 1 cannot! I only 
want to love you.’ 

‘But why?’ 

Driven to subterfuge, she stammered - 

‘Your father is a parson, and your mother wouldn’ like you to marry 
such as me. She will want you to marry a lady.’ 

‘Nonsense - I have spoken to them both. That was partly why I went 
home.’ 

‘I feel I cannot ~ never, never!’ she echoed. 

‘Is it too sudden to be asked thus, my Pretty?’ 

‘Yes - I did not expect it.’ 

‘If you will let it pass, please, Tessy, I will give you time,’ he said. ‘It 
was very abrupt to come home and speak to you all at once. I’ll not allude 
to it again for a while.’ 

She again took up the shining skimmer, held it beneath the pump, and 
began anew. But she could not, as at other times, hit the exact under¬ 
surface of the cream with the delicate dexterity required, try as she might; 
sometimes she was cutting down into the milk, sometimes in the air. She 
could h'ardly sec, her eyes having filled with two blurring tears drawn 
forth by a grief which, to this her best friend and dear advocate, she could 
never explain. 
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‘I can’t skim ~ I can’t!’ she said, turning away from him. 

Not to agitate and hinder her longer the considerate Clare began 
talking in a more general way: 

‘You quite misapprehend my parents. They are the most simple- 
mannered people alive, and quite unambitious. They are two of the few 
remaining Evangelical school. Tessy, are you an Evangelical?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You go to church very regularly, and our parson here is not very High, 
they tell me.’ 

Toss’s ideas on the views of the parish clergyman, whom she heard 
every week, seemed to be rather more vague than Clare’s, who had never 
heard him at all. 

‘I wish I could fix my mind on what 1 hear there more firmly than I 
do,’ she remarked as a safe generality. ‘It is often a great sorrow to me.’ 

She spoke so unaffectedly that Angel was sure in his heart that his 
father could not object to her on religious grounds, even though she did 
not know whether her principles were High, Low, or Broad. He himself 
knew that, in reality, the confused beliefs which she held, apparently 
imbibed in childhood, were, if any thing, Tractarian as to phraseology, 
and Pantheistic as to essence. Confused or otherwise, to disturb them was 
his last desire: 


Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 

Her early Heaven, her happy views; 

Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 

He had occasionally thought the counsel less honest than musical; but he 
gladly conformed to it now. 

He spoke further of the incidents of his visit, of his father’s mode of 
life, of his zeal for his principles; she grew serener, and the undulations 
disappeared from her skimming; as she finished one lead after another he 
followed her, and drew the plugs for letting down the milk. 

‘1 fancied you looked a little downcast when you came in,’ she ventured 
to observe, anxious to keep away from the subject of herself. 

‘Yes - well, my father has been talking a good deal to me of his troubles 
and difficulties, and the subject always tends to depress me. He is so 
zealous that he gets many snubs and buffetings from people of a different 
way of thinking from himself, and I don’t like to hear of such humiliations 
to a man of his age, the more particularly as I don’t think earnestness does 
any good when carried so far. He has been telling me of a very unpleasant 
scene in which he took part quite recently. He went as the deputy of some 
missionary society to preach in the neighbourhood of Trantridge, a place 
forty miles from here, and made it his business to expostulate with a lax 
young cynic he met with somewhere about there - son of some landowner 
up that way - and who has a mother afflicted with blindness. My father 
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addressed himself to the gentleman point-blank, and there was quite a 
disturbance. It was very foolish of my father, I must say, to intrude his 
conversation upon a stranger when the probabilities were so obvious that 
it would be useless. But whatever he thinks to be his duty, that he’ll do, 
in season or out of season; and, of course, he makes many enemies, not 
only among the absolutely vicious, but among the easy-going, who hate 
being bothered. He says he glories in what happened, and that good may 
be done indirectly; but I wish he would not so wear himself out now he 
is getting old, and would leave such pigs to their wallowing.’ 

Tess’s look had grown hard and worn, and her ripe mouth tragical; but 
she no longer showed any tremulousness. Clare’s revived thoughts of his 
father prevented his noticing her particularly; and so they went on down 
the white row of liquid rectangles till they had finished and drained them 
off, when the other maids returned, and took their pails, and Deb came 
to scald out the leads for the new milk. As Tess withdrew to go afield to 
the cows he said to her softly - 

‘And my question, Tessy?’ 

‘O no - no!’ replied she with grave hopelessness, as one who had heard 
anew the turmoil of her own past in the allusion to Alec d’Urbervillc. it 
can't be!’ 

She W'ent out towards the mead, joining the other milkmaids with a 
bound, as if trying to make the open air drive away her sad constraint. All 
the girls drew onward to the spot where the cows were grazing in the 
farther mead, the bevy advancing with the bold grace of wild animals ~ 
the reckless unchastened motion of women accustomed to unlimited 
space - in which they abandoned themselves to the air as a swimmer to 
the wave. It seemed natural enough to him now that Tess was again in 
sight to choose a mate from unconstrained Nature, and not from the 
abodes of Art. 


* XXVIII * 


Her refusal, though unexpected, did not permanently daunt Clare, His 
experience of women was great enough for him to be aware that the 
negative often meant nothing more than the preface to the affirmative; 
and it was little enough for him not to know that in the manner of the 
present negative there lay a great exception to the dallyings of coyness. 
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That she had already permitted him to make love to her he read as an 
additional assurance, not fully trowing that in the fields and pastures to 
‘sigh gratis’ is by no means deemed waste; love-making being here more 
often accepted inconsiderately and for its own sweet sake than in the 
carking anxious homes of the ambitious, where a girl’s craving for an 
establishment paralyses her healthy thought of a passion as an end. 

‘Tess, why did you say “no” in such a positive way?’ he asked her in the 
course of a few days. 

She started. 

‘Don’t ask me. I told you why ~ partly. I am not good enough - not 
worthy enough.’ 

‘How? Not fine lady enough?’ 

‘Yes ~ something like that,’ murmured she. ‘Your friends would scorn 
me.’ 

‘Indeed, you mistake them - my father and mother. As for my brothers, 
I don’t care He clasped his fingers behind her back to keep her from 
slipping away. ‘Now - you did not mean it, sweet? - I am sure you did 
not! You have made me so restless that I cannot read, or play, or do 
anything. I am in no hurry, Tess, but I want to know - to hear from your 
own warm lips - that you will some day be mine - any time you may 
choose; but some day?’ 

She could only shake her head and look away from him. 

Clare regarded her attentively, conned the characters of her face as if 
they had been hieroglyphics. The denial seemed real. 

‘Then I ought not to hold you in this way - ought I? I have no right to 
you - no right to seek out where you are, or to walk with you! Honestly, 
Tess, do you love any other man?’ 

‘How can you ask?’ she said, with continued self-suppression. 

‘I almost know that you do not. But then, why do you repulse me?’ 

‘I don’t repulse you. I like you to - tell me you love me; and you may 
always tell me so as you go about with me - and never offend me.’ 

‘But you will not accept me as a husband?’ 

‘Ah - that’s different - it is for your good, indeed my dearest! O, 
believe me, it is only for your sake! I don’t like to give myself the great 
happiness o’ promising to be yours in that way ~ because - because I am 
sure 1 ought not to do it.’ 

‘But you will make me happy!’ 

‘Ah - you think so, but you don’t know!’ 

At such times as this, apprehending the grounds of her refusal to be her 
modest sense of incompetence in matters social and polite, he would say 
that she was wonderfully well-informed and versatile - which was 
certainly true, her natural quickness, and her admiration for him, having 
led her to pick up his vocabulary, his accent, and fragments of his 
knowledge, to a surprising extent. After these tender contests and her 
victory she would go away by herself under the remotest cow, if at 
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milking-time, or into the sedge, or into her room, if at a leisure interval, 
and mourn silently, not a minute after an apparently phlegmatic negative. 

The struggle was so fearful; her own heart was so strongly on the side 
of his ~ two ardent hearts against one poor little conscience - that she 
tried to fortify her resolution by every means in her power. She had come 
to Talbothays with a made-up mind. On no account could she agree to 
a step which might afterwards cause bitter rueing to her husband for his 
blindness in wedding her. And she held that what her conscience had 
decided for her when her mind was unbiassed ought not to be overruled 
now. 

‘Why don’t somebody tell him all about me?’ she said, it was only 
forty miles off- why hasn’t it reached here? Somebody must know!’ 

Yet nobody seemed to know; nobody told him. 

For two or three days no more was said. She guessed from the sad 
countenances of her chamber companions that they regarded her not only 
as the favourite, but as the chosen; but they could sec for themselves that 
she did not put herself in his way. 

Tess had never before known a time in which the thread of her life was 
so distinctly twisted of two strands, positive pleasure and positive pain. 
At the next cheese-making the pair were again left alone together. The 
dairyman himself had been lending a hand; but Mr Crick, as well as his 
wife, seemed latterly to have acquired a suspicion of mutual interest 
between these two; though they walked so circumspectly that suspicion 
was but of the faintest. Anyhow, the dairyman left them to themselves. 

They were breaking up the masses of curd before putting them into the 
vats. The operation resembled the act of crumbling bread on a large scale; 
and amid the immaculate whiteness of the curds Tess Durbeyfield's hands 
showed themselves of the pinkness of the rose. Angel, who was filling 
the vats with his handfuls, suddenly ceased, and laid his hands flat upon 
hers. Her sleeves were rolled far above the elbow, and bending lower he 
kissed the inside vein of her soft arm. 

Although the early September weather was sultry, her arm, from her 
dabbling in the curds, was as cold and damp to his mouth as a new- 
gathered mushroom, and tasted of the whey. But she was such a sheaf of 
susceptibilities that her pulse was accelerated by the touch, her blood 
driven to her finger-ends, and the cool arms flushed hot. Then, as though 
her heart had said, ‘Is coyness longer necessary? Truth is truth between 
man and woman, as between man and man,’ she lifted her eyes, and they 
beamed devotedly into his, as her lip rose in a tender half-smile. 

‘Do you know why I did that, Tess?’ he said. 

‘Because you love me very much!’ 

‘Yes, and as a preliminary to a new entreaty.’ 

‘Not againV 

She looked a sudden fear that her resistance might break down under 
her own desire. 
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‘O, Tessy!* he went on, 1 cannot think why you are so tantalizing. Why 
do you disappoint me so? You seem almost like a coquette, upon my life 
you do - a coquette of the first urban water! They blow hot and blow 
cold, just as you do; and it is the very last sort of thing to expect to find 
in a retreat like Talbothays . . , And yet, dearest,* he quickly added, 
observing how the remark had cut her, ‘I know you to be the most 
honest, spotless creature that ever lived. So how can I suppose you a flirt? 
Tess, why don't you like the idea of being my wife, if you love me as you 
seem to do?’ 

‘I have never said 1 don’t like the idea, and I never could say it; because 
~ it isn’t true!’ 

The stress now getting beyond endurance her lip quivered, and she was 
obliged to go away. Clare was so pained and perplexed that he ran after 
and caught her in the passage. 

Tell me, tell me!* he said, passionately clasping her, in forgetfulness of 
his curdy hands: ‘do tell me that you won’t belong to anybody but me!’ 

i will, I will tell you!’ she exclaimed. ‘And I will give you a complete 
answer, if you will let me go now. I will tell you my experiences ~ all 
about myself - all!’ 

‘Your experiences, dear; yes, certainly; any number.’ He expressed 
assent in loving satire, looking into her face. ‘My Tess has, no doubt, 
almost as many experiences as that wild convolvulus out there on the 
garden hedge, that opened itself this morning for the first time. Tell me 
anything, but don’t use that wretched expression any more about not 
being worthy of me.’ 

‘I will try - not! And I’ll give you my reasons tomorrow - next week.’ 

‘Say on Sunday?’ 

‘Yes, on Sunday.* 

At last .she got away, and did not stop in her retreat till she was in the 
thicket of pollard willows at the lower side of the barton, where she could 
be quite unseen. Here Tess flung herself down upon the rustling 
undergrowth of spear-grass, as upon a bed, and remained crouching in 
palpitating misery broken by momentary shoots of joy, which her fears 
about the ending could not altogether suppress. 

In reality, she was drifting into acquiescence. Every see-saw of her 
breath, every wave of her blood, every pulse singing in her ears, was a 
voice that joined with nature in revolt against her scrupulousness. 
Reckless, inconsiderate acceptance of him; to close with him at the altar, 
revealing nothing, and chancing discovery; to snatch ripe pleasure before 
the iron teeth of pain could have time to shut upon her: that was what 
love counselled; and in almost a terror of ecstasy Tess divined that, despite 
her many months of lonely self-chastisement, wrestlings, communings, 
schemes to lead a future of austere isolation, love’s counsel would prevail. 

The afternoon advanced, and still she remained among the willows. 
She heard the rattle of taking down the pails from the forked stands; the 
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Vaow-waow!’ which accompanied the getting together of the cows. But 
she did not go to the milking. They would see her agitation; and the 
dairyman, thinking the cause to be love alone, would good-naturedly 
tease her; and that harassment could not be borne. 

Her lover must have guessed her overwrought state, and invented some 
excuse for her non-appearance, for no inquiries were made or calls given. 
At half past six the sun settled down upon the levels, with the aspect of 
a great forge in the heavens, and presently a monstrous pumpkin-like 
moon arose on the other hand. The pollard willows, tortured out of their 
natural shape by incessant choppings, became spiny-haired monsters as 
they stood up against it. She went in, and upstairs without a light. 

It was now Wednesday. Thursday came, and Angel looked thoughtfully 
at her from a distance, but intruded in no way upon her. The indoor 
milkmaids, Marian and the rest, seemed to guess that something definite 
was afoot, for they did not force any remarks upon her in the bedchamber. 
Friday passed; Saturday. Tomorrow was the day. 

‘I shall give way - I shall say yes - 1 shall let myself marry him - I 
cannot help it!' she jealously panted, with her hot face to the pillow that 
night, on hearing one of the other girls sigh his name in her sleep. ‘I can’t 
bear to let anybody have him but me! Yet it is a wrong to him, and may 
kill him when he knows! O my heart -0-0-0!' 


* XXIX * 


‘Now, who mid ye think I’ve heard news o’ this morning?' said 
Dairyman Crick, as he sat down to breakfast next day, with a riddling 
gaze round upon the munching men and maids. ‘Now, just who mid ye 
think?’ 

One guessed, and another guessed. Mrs Crick did not guess, because 
she knew already. 

‘Well,’ said the dairyman, ‘ ’tis that slack-twisted ’hore’s-bird of a 
feller. Jack Dollop. He’s lately got married to a widow-woman.' 

‘Not Jack Dollop? A villain - to think o’ that!’ said a milker. 

The name entered quickly into Tess Durbeyfield’s consciousness, for it 
was the name of the lover who had wronged his sweetheart, and had 
afterwards been so roughly used by the young woman’s mother in the 
butter-churn. 
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‘And has he married the valiant matron’s daughter, as he promised?’ 
asked Angel Clare absently, as he turned over the newspaper he was 
reading at the little table to which he was always banished by Mrs Crick, 
in her sense of his gentility, 

‘Not he, sir. Never meant to,’ replied the dairyman, ‘As I say, ’tis a 
widow-woman, and she had money, it seems ~ fifty poun’ a year or so; 
and that was all he was after. They were married in a great hurry; and 
then she told him that by marrying she had lost her fifty poun’ a year. Just 
fancy the state o’ my gentleman’s mind at that news! Never such a cat- 
and-dog life as they’ve been leading ever since! Serves him well beright. 
But onluckily the poor woman gets the worst o’t.’ 

‘Well, the silly body should have told en sooner that the ghost of her 
first man would trouble him,’ said Mrs Crick. 

‘Ay; ay,’ responded the dairyman indecisively. ‘Still, you can see 
exactly how ’twas. She wanted a home, and didn’t like to run the risk of 
losing him. Don’t yc think that was something like it, maidens?’ 

He glanced towards the row of girls. 

‘She ought to ha’ told him just before they went to church, when he 
could hardly have backed out,’ exclaimed Marian. 

‘Yes, she ought,* agreed Izz. 

‘She must have seen what he was after, and should ha’ refused him,’ 
cried Retty spasmodically. 

‘And what do you say, my dear?’ asked the dairyman of Tess. 

‘I think she ought ~ to have told him the true state of things - or else 
refused him - I don’t know,’ replied Tess, the bread-and-butter choking 
her. 

‘But cust if I’d have done either o’t,’ said Beck Knibbs, a married helper 
from one of the cottages. ‘All’s fair in love and war. I’d ha’ married cn just 
as she did, and if he’d said two words to me about not telling him 
beforehand anything whatsomdever about my first chap that I hadn’t 
chose to tell, I’d ha’ knocked him down wi’ the rolling-pin - a scram little 
feller like he! Any woman could do it.’ 

The laughter which followed this sally was supplemented only by a 
sorry smile, for form’s sake, from Tess. What was comedy to them was 
tragedy to her; and she could hardly bear their mirth. She soon rose from 
table, and, with an impression that Clare would follow her, went along 
a little wriggling path, now stepping to one side of the irrigating 
channels, and now to the other, till she stood by the main stream of the 
Var. Men had been cutting the water-weeds higher up the river, and 
masses of them were floating past her - moving islands of green crow¬ 
foot, whereon she might almost have ridden; long locks of which weed 
had lodged against the piles driven to keep the cows from crossing. 

Yes, there was the pain of it. This question of a woman telling her 
story - the heaviest of crosses to herself - seemed but amusement to 
others. It was as if people should laugh at martyrdom. 
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Tessy!’ came from behind her, and Clare sprang across the gully, 
alighting beside her feet. ‘My wife - soon!’ 

‘No. no; 1 cannot. For your sake. O Mr Clare; for your sake. I say no!' 

Tess!' 

‘Still I say no!’ she repeated. 

Not expecting this he had put his arm lightly round her waist the 
moment after speaking, beneath her hanging tail of hair. (The younger 
dairymaids, including Tess, breakfasted with their hair loose on Sunday 
mornings before building it up extra high for attending church, a style 
they could not adopt when milking with their heads against the cows.) 
If she had said ‘Yes* instead of ‘No’ he would have kissed her; it had 
evidently been his intention; but her determined negative deterred his 
scrupulous heart. Their condition of domiciliary comradeship put her, as 
the woman, to such disadvantage by its enforced intercourse, that he felt 
it unfair to her to exercise any pressure of blandishment which he might 
have honestly employed had she been better able to avoid him. He released 
her momentarily-imprisoned waist, and withheld the kiss. 

It all turned on that release. What had given her strength to refuse him 
this time was solely the tale of the widow told by the dairyman; and that 
would have been overcome in another moment. But Angel said no more; 
his face was perplexed; he went away. 

Day after day they met - somewhat less constantly than before; and 
thus two or three weeks went by. The end of September drew near, and 
she could see in his eye that he might ask her again. 

His plan of procedure was different now - as though he had made up 
his mind that her negatives were, after all, only coyness and youth startled 
by the novelty of the proposal. The fitful evasiveness of her manner when 
the subject was under discussion countenanced the idea. So he played a 
more coaxing game; and while never going beyond words, or attempting 
the renewal of caresses, he did his utmost orally. 

In this way Clare persistently wooed her in undertones like that of the 
purling milk - at the cow’s side, at skimmings, at butter-makings, at 
cheese-makings, among broody poultry, and among farrowing pigs - as 
no milkmaid was ever wooed before by such a man. 

Tess knew that she must break down. Neither a religious sense of a 
certain moral validity in the previous union nor a conscientious wish for 
candour could hold out against it much longer. She loved him so 
passionately, and he was so godlike in her eyes; and being, though 
untrained, instinctively refined, her nature cried for his tutelary guidance. 
And thus, though Tess kept repeating to herself, ‘I can never be his wife’, 
the words were vain. A proof of her weakness lay in the very utterance of 
what plm strength would not have taken the trouble to formulate. Every 
sound of his voice beginning on the old subject stirred her with a 
terrifying bliss, and she coveted the recantation she feared. 

His manner was - what man’s is not? - so much that of one who would 
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love and cherish and defend her under any conditions, changes, charges, 
or revelations, that her gloom lessened as she basked in it. The season 
meanwhile was drawing onward to the equinox, and though it was still 
fine, the days were much shorter. The dairy had again worked by morning 
candle-light for a long time; and a fresh renewal of Clare’s pleading 
occurred one morning between three and four. 

She had run up in her bedgown to his door to call him as usual; then 
had gone back to dress and call the others; and in ten minutes was walking 
to the head of the stairs with the candle in her hand. At the same moment 
he came down his steps from above in his shirt-sleeves and put his arm 
across the stairway. 

‘Now, Miss Flirt, before you go down,’ he said peremptorily. ‘It is a 
fortnight since I spoke, and this won’t do any longer. You must tell me 
what you mean, or I shall have to leave this house. My door was ajar just 
now, and I saw you. For your own safety I must go. You don’t know. 
Well? Is it to be yes at last?’ 

‘1 am only just up, Mr Clare, and it is too early to take me to task!’ she 
pouted. ‘You need not call me Flirt. ’Tis cruel and untrue. Wait till by 
and by. Please wait till by and by! 1 will really think seriously about it 
between now and then. Let me go downstairs!’ 

She looked a little like what he said she was as, holding the candle 
sideways, she tried to smile away the seriousness of her words. 

‘Call me Angel, then, and not Mr Clare.’ 

‘Angel.’ 

‘Angel dearest ~ why not?’ 

’Twould mean that 1 agree, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘It would only mean that you love me, even if you cannot marry me; 
and you were so good as to own that long ago.’ 

‘Very well, then, “Angel dearest”, if I must,' she murmured, looking 
at her candle, a roguish curl coming upon her mouth, notwithstanding 
her suspense. 

Clare had resolved never to kiss her until he had obtained her promise; 
but somehow, as Tess stood there in her prettily tucked-up milking 
gown, her hair carelessly heaped upon her head till there should be leisure 
to arrange it when skimming and milking were done, he broke his 
resolve, and brought his lips to her cheek for one moment. She passed 
downstairs very quickly, never looking back at him or saying another 
word. The other maids were already down, and the subject was not 
pursued. Except Marian they all looked wistfully and suspiciously at the 
pair, in the sad yellow rays which the morning candles emitted in contrast 
with the first cold signals of the dawn without. 

When skimming was done - which, as the milk diminished with the 
approach of autumn, was a lessening process day by day - Retty and the 
rest went out. The lovers followed them. 

‘Our tremulous lives are so different from theirs, are they not?’ he 
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musingly observed to her, as he regarded the three figures tripping before 
him through the frigid pallor of opening day. 

‘Not so very different, I think,’ she said. 

‘Why do you think that?’ 

‘There are very few women’s lives that arc not ~ tremulous,’ Tess 
replied, pausing over the new word as if it impressed her. ‘There’s more 
in those three than you think.’ 

‘What is in them?’ 

‘Almost either of’em,’ she began, ‘would make perhaps would make 
- a properer wife than I. And perhaps they love you as well as I - almost.’ 

‘O, Tessy!’ 

There were signs that it was an exquisite relief to her to hear the 
impatient exclamation, though she had resolved so intrepidly to let 
generosity make one bid against herself. That was now done, and she had 
not the power to attempt self-immolation a second time then. They were 
joined by a milker from one of the cottages, and no iimre was said on that 
which concerned them so deeply. But Tess knew that this day would 
decide it. 

In the afternoon several of the dairyman’s household and assistants 
went down to the meads as usual, a long way from the dairy, where many 
of the cows were milked without being driven home. The supply was 
getting less as the animals advanced in calf, and the supernumerary 
milkers of the lush green season had been dismissed. 

The work progressed leisurely. Each pailful was poured into tall cans 
that stood in a large spring-waggon which had been brought upon the 
scene; and when they were milked the cows trailed away. 

Dairyman Crick, who was there with the rest, his wrapper gleaming 
miraculously white against a leaden evening sky, suddenly looked at his 
heavy watch. 

‘Why, ’tis later than I thought,’ he said. ‘Begad! We shan’t be soon 
enough with this milk at the station, if we don’t mind. There’s no time 
today to take it home and mix it with the bulk afore sending off. It must 
go to station straight from here. Who’ll drive it across?’ 

Mr Clare volunteered to do so, though it was none of his business, 
asking Tess to accompany him. The evening, though sunless, had been 
warm and muggy for the season, and Tess had come out with her 
milking-hood only, naked-armed and jacketless; certainly not dressed for 
a drive. She therefore replied by glancing over her scant habiliments; but 
Clare gently urged her. She assented by relinquishing her pail and stool 
to the dairyman to take home; and mounted the spring-waggon beside 
Clare. 
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In the diminishing daylight they went along the level roadway through 
the meads, which stretched away into gray miles, and were backed in the 
extreme edge of distance by the swarthy and abrupt slopes of Egdon 
Heath. On its summit stood clumps and stretches of fir-trees, whose 
notched tips appeared like battlemented towers crowning black-fronted 
castles of enchantment. 

They were so absorbed in the sense of being close to each other that 
they did not begin talking for a long while, the silence being broken 
only by the clucking of the milk in the tall cans behind them. The 
lane they followed was so solitary that the hazel nuts had remained on 
the boughs till they slipped from their shells, and the blackberries hung 
in heavy clusters. Every now and then Angel would fling the lash of 
his whip round one of these, pluck it off, and give it to his companion. 

The dull sky soon began to tell its meaning by sending down herald- 
drops of rain, and the stagnant air of the day changed into a fitful breeze 
which played about their faces. The quicksilvery glaze on the rivers and 
pools vanished; from broad mirrors of light they changed to lustreless 
sheets of lead, with a surface like a rasp. But that spectacle did not affect 
her preoccupation. Her countenance, a natural carnation slightly 
embrowned by the season, had deepened its tinge with the beating of the 
rain-drops; and her hair, which the pressure of the cows’ flanks had, as 
usual, caused to tumble down from its fastenings and stray beyond the 
curtain of her calico bonnet, was made clammy by the moisture, till it 
hardly was better than seaweed. 

‘I ought not to have come, I suppose,’ she murmured, looking at the 
sky. 

‘I am sorry for the rain,’ said he. ’But how glad I am to have you here!’ 

Remote Egdon disappeared by degrees behind the liquid gauze. The 
evening grew darker, and the roads being crossed by gates it was not safe 
to drive faster than at a walking pace. The air was rather chill. 

’I am so afraid you will get cold, with nothing upon your arms and 
shoulders,’ he said. ‘Creep close to me, and perhaps the drizzle won’t hurt 
you much. I should be sorrier still if I did not think that the rain might 
be helping me.’ 

She imperceptibly crept closer, and he wrapped round them both a 
large piece of sail-cloth, which was sometimes used to keep the sun off 
the milk-cans. Tess held it fiom slipping offhim as well as herself, Clare’s 
hands being occupied. 

‘Now we are all right again. Ah - no we arc not! It runs down into rny 
neck a little, and it must still more into yours. That’s better. Your arms 
are like wet marble, Tess. Wipe them in the cloth. Now, if you stay quiet. 
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you will not get another drop. Well, dear - about that question of mine 
~ that long-standing question?' 

The only reply that he could hear for a little while was the smack of the 
horse’s hoofs on the moistening road, and the cluck of the milk in the 
cans behind them. 

‘Do you remember what you said?’ 

‘I do,’ she replied. 

‘Before we get home, mind.* 

‘I’ll try.’ 

He said no more then. As they drove on the fragment of an old manor 
house of Caroline date rose against the sky, and was in due course passed 
and left behind. 

‘That,’ he observed, to entertain her, ‘is an interesting old place ~ one 
of the several seats which belonged to an ancient Norman family formerly 
of great influence in this county, the d’Urbervilles. I never pass one of 
their residences without thinking of them. There is something very sad 
in the extinction of a family of renown, even if it was fierce, domineering, 
feudal renown.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tess. 

They crept along towards a point in the expanse of shade just at hand 
at which a feeble light was beginning to assert its presence, a spot where, 
by day, a fitful white streak of steam at intervals upon the dark green 
background denoted intermittent moments of contact between their 
secluded world and modern life. Modern life stretched out its steam feeler 
to this point three or four times a day, touched the native existences, and 
quickly withdrew its feeler again, as if what it touched had been 
uncongenial. 

They reached the feeble light, which came from the smoky lamp of a 
little railway station; a poor enough terrestrial star, yet in one sense of 
more importance to Talbothays Dairy and mankind than the celestial ones 
to which it stood in such humiliating contrast. The cans of new milk 
were unladen in the rain, Tess getting a little shelter from a neighbouring 
holly tree. 

Then there was the hissing of a train, which drew up almost silently 
upon the wet rails, and the milk was rapidly swung can by can into the 
truck. The light of the engine flashed for a second upon Tess Durbeyficld’s 
figure, motionless under the great holly tree. No object could have looked 
more foreign to the gleaming cranks and wheels than this unsophisticated 
girl, with the round bare arms, the rainy face and hair, the suspended 
attitude of a friendly leopard at pause, the print gown of no date or 
fashion, and the cotton bonnet drooping on her brow. 

She njounted again beside her lover, with a mute obedience character¬ 
istic of impassioned natures at times, and when they had wrapped 
themselves up over head and ears in the sail-cloth again, they plunged 
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back into the now thick night. Tcss was so receptive that the few minutes 
of contact with the whirl of material progress lingered in her thought. 

‘Londoners will drink it at their breakfasts tomorrow, wont they?’ she 
asked. ‘Strange people that we have never seen.’ 

‘Yes - I suppose they will. Though not as we send it. When its strength 
has been lowered, so that it may not get up into their heads.’ 

‘Noble men and noble women, ambassadors and centurions, ladies and 
tradeswomen, and babies who have never seen a cow.’ 

‘Well, yes; perhaps; particularly centurions.* 

‘Who don’t know anything of us, and where it comes from; or think 
how we two drove miles across the moor tonight in the rain that it might 
reach ’em in time?’ 

‘We did not drive entirely on account of these precious Londoners; we 
drove a little on our own - on account of that anxious matter which you 
will, I am sure, set at rest, dear Tess. Now, permit me to put it in this 
way. You belong to me already, you know; your heart, I mean. Does it 
not?’ 

‘You know as well as I. O yes - yes!’ 

‘Then, if your heart docs, why not your hand?’ 

‘My only reason was on account of you - on account of a question. I 
have something to tell you 

‘But suppose it to be entirely for my happiness, and my worldly 
convenience also?’ 

‘O yes; if it is for your happiness and worldly convenience. But my life 
before I came here - I want 

‘Well, it is for my convenience as well as my happiness. If I have a very 
large farm, either English or colonial, you will be invaluable as a wife to 
me; better than a woman out of the largest mansion in the country. So 
please - please, dear Tessy, disabuse your mind of the feeling that you 
will stand in my way.’ 

‘But my history. I want you to know it ~ you must let me tell you - 
you will not like me so well!’ 

‘Tell it if you wish to, dearest. This precious history then. Yes, I was 
born at so and so. Anno Domini -’ 

‘I was bom at Marlott,’ she said, catching at his words as a help, lightly 
as they were spoken. ‘And I grew up there. And I was in the Sixth 
Standard when I left school, and they said I had great aptness, and should 
make a good teacher, so it was settled that I should be one. But there was 
trouble in my family; father was not very industrious, and he drank a 
little.’ 

‘Yes, yes. Poor child! Nothing new.’ He pressed her more closely to his 
side. 

‘And then ~ there is something very unusual about it - about me. I ~ I 
was 

Tess’s breath quickened. 
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‘Yes, dearest. Never mind.’ 

‘I ~ I am not a Durbeyfield, but a d’Urbcrville - a descendant of the 
same family as those that owned the old house we passed. And - we arc 
all gone to nothing!’ 

‘A d’Urbcrville! - Indeed! And is that all the trouble, dear Tess?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered faintly. 

‘Well ~ why should I love you less after knowing this?’ 

‘I was told by the dairyman that you hated old families.’ 

He laughed. 

‘Well, it is true, in one sense. I do hate the aristocratic principle of 
blood before everything, and do think that as reasoners the only pedigrees 
we ought to respect are those spiritual ones of the wise and virtuous, 
without regard to corporeal paternity. But I am extremely interested in 
this news - you can have no idea how interested I am! Arc not you 
interested yourself in being one of that well-known line?’ 

‘No. I have thought it sad - especially since coming here, and knowing 
that many of the hills and fields I sec once belonged to my father’s people. 
But other hills and fields belonged to Retty’s people, and perhaps others 
to Marian’s, so that I don’t value it particularly.’ 

‘Yes - it is surprising how many of the present tillers of the soil were 
once owners of it, and I sometimes wonder that a certain school of 
politicians don’t make capital of the circumstance; but they don’t seem to 
know it ... I wonder that I did not see the resemblance of your name to 
d’Urberville, and trace the manifest corruption. And this was the carking 
secret!’ 

She had not told. At the last moment her courage had failed her, she 
feared his blame for not telling him sooner; and her instinct of self- 
preservation was stronger than her candour. 

‘Of course,’ continued the unwitting Clare, ‘I .should have been glad to 
know you to be descended exclusively from the long-suffering, dumb, 
unrecorded rank and file of the English nation, and not from the self- 
seeking few who made themselves powerful at the expense of the rest. 
But I am corrupted away from that by my affection for you, Tess [he 
laughed as he spoke], and made selfish likewise. For your own sake I 
rejoice in your descent. Society is hopelessly snobbish, and this fact of 
your extraction may make an appreciable difference to its acceptance of 
you as my wife, after I have made you the well-read woman that I mean 
to make you. My mother too, poor soul, will think so much better of 
you on account of it. Tess, you must spell your name correctly ~ 
d’Urberville - from this very day.’ 

‘I like the other way rather best.’ 

‘But you must, dearest! Good heavens, why dozens of mushroom 
millionaires would jump at such a possession! By the bye, there’s one of 
that kidney who has taken the name - where have I heard of him? - Up 
in the neighbourhood of The Chase, I think. Why, he is the very man 
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who had that rumpus with my father / told you of Wh^t an odd 
coincidence/' 

‘Angel, I think I would rather not take the name! It is unlucky, per¬ 
haps!’ 

She was agitated. 

‘Now then. Mistress Teresa d’Urberville, I have you. Take my name, 
and so you will escape yours! The secret is out, so why should you any 
longer refuse me?’ 

‘If it is sure to make you happy to have me as your wife, and you feel 
that you do wish to marry me, t^ery, very much 

‘I do, dearest, of course!’ 

‘I mean, that it is only your wanting me very much, and being hardly 
able to keep alive without me, whatever my offences, that would make 
me feel I ought to say I will.’ 

‘You will - you do say it, I know! You will be mine for ever and ever.’ 

He clasped her close and kissed her. 

‘Yes!’ 

She had no sooner said it than she burst into a dry hard sobbing, so 
violent that it seemed to rend her. Tess was not a hysterical girl by any 
means, and he was surprised. 

‘Why do you cry, dearest?’ 

‘I can’t tell - quite! ~ I am so glad to think - of being yours, and making 
you happy!’ 

‘But this does not seem very much like gladness, my Tessy!’ 

‘I mean - I cry because I have broken down in my vow! I said I would 
die unmarried!’ 

‘But, if you love me you would like me to be your husband?’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes! But O, I sometimes wish I had never been born!’ 

‘Now, my dear Tess, if I did not know that you are very much excited, 
and very inexperienced, I should say that remark was not very compli¬ 
mentary. How came you to wish that if you care for me? Do you care for 
me? I wish you would prove it in some way.* 

‘How can I prove it more than I have done?’ she cried, in a distraction 
of tenderness. ‘Will this prove it more?’ 

She clasped his neck, and for the first time Clare learnt what an 
impassioned woman’s kisses were like upon the lips of one whom she 
loved with all her heart and soul, as Tess loved him. 

‘There - now do you believe?’ she asked, flushed, and wiping her eyes. 

‘Yes. I never really doubted - never, never!’ 

So they drove on through the gloom, forming one bundle inside the 
sail-cloth, the horse going as he would, and the rain driving against them. 
She had consented. She might as well have agreed at first. The ‘appetite 
for joy* which pervades all creation, that tremendous force which sways 
humanity to its purpose, as the tide sways the helpless weed, was not to 
be controlled by vague lucubrations over the social rubric. 
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7 must write to my mother/ she said. ‘You don't mind my doing 
that?’ 

‘Of course not, dear child. You are a child to me, Tess, not to know 
how very proper it is to write to your mother at such a time, and how 
wrong it would be in me to object. Where does she live?* 

‘At the same place - Marlott. On the further side of Blackmoor Vale.’ 

‘Ah, then I haue seen you before this summer 

‘Yes; at that dance on the green; but you would not dance with me. O, 

I hope that is of no ill-omen for us now!’ 


♦ XXXI ♦ 


Tess wrote a most touching and urgent letter to her mother the very 
next day, and by the end of the week a response to her communication 
arrived in Joan Durbeyfields wandering last-century hand. 

Dear Tess, -J write these few lines Hoping they will find you well, as they 
leave me at Present, thank God for it. Dear Tess, we are all glad to Hear that you 
are going really to be married soon. But with respect to your question, Tess, J say 
between ourselves, quite private but very strong, that on no account do you say 
a word of your Bygone Trouble to him. J did not tell everything to your Father, 
he being so Proud on account of his Respectability, which, perhaps, your 
Intended is the same. Many a woman - some of the Highest in the Land - have 
had a Trouble in their time; and why should you Trumpet yours when others 
don’t Trumpet theirs? No girl would be such a Fool, specially as it is so long ago, 
and not your Fault at all. J shall answer the same if you ask me fifty times. 
Besides, you must bear in mind that, knowing it to be your Childish Nature to 
tell all that’s in your heart - so simple! - j made you promise me never to let it out 
by Word or Deed, having your Welfare in my Mind; and you most solemnly did 
promise it going from this Door. J have not named either that Question or your 
coming marriage to your Father, as he would blab it everywhere, poor Simple 
Man. 

Dear Tess, keep up your Spirits, and we mean to send you a Hogshead of 
Cyder for your Wedding, knowing there is not much in your parts, and thin Sour 
Stuff what there is. So no more at prt'sent, and with kind love to your Young 
Man. ~ From your affeette. Mother, 

' j. Durbeyeield 


‘O mother, mother!’ murmured Tess. 
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She was recognizing how light was the touch of events the most 
oppressive upon Mrs Durbeyfield s elastic spirit. Her mother did not see 
life as Tess saw it. That haunting episode of bygone days was to her mother 
but a passing accident. But perhaps her mother was right as to the course 
to be followed, whatever she might be in her reasons. Silence seemed, on 
the face of it, best for her adored one’s happiness: silence it should be. 

Thus steadied by a command from the only person in the world who 
had any shadow of right to control her action, Tess grew calmer. The 
responsibility was shifted, and her heart was lighter than it had been for 
weeks. The days of declining autumn which followed her assent, 
beginning with the month of October, formed a season through which 
she lived in spiritual altitudes more nearly approaching ecstasy than any 
other period of her life. 

There was hardly a touch of earth in her love for Clare. To her sublime 
trustfulness he was all that goodness could be - knew all that a guide, 
philosopher, and friend should know. She thought every line in the 
contour of his person the perfection of masculine beauty, his soul the soul 
of a saint, his intellect that of a seer. The wisdom of her love for him, as 
love, sustained her dignity; she seemed to be wearing a crown. The 
compassion of his love for her, as she saw it, made her lift up her heart to 
him in devotion. He would sometimes catch her large, worshipful eyes, 
that had no bottom to them, looking at him from their depths, as if she 
saw something immortal before her. 

She dismissed the past - trod upon it and put it out, as one treads on a 
coal that is smouldering and dangerous. 

She had not known that men could be so disinterested, chivalrous, 
protective, in their love for women as he. Angel Clare was far from all 
that she thought him in this respect; absurdly far, indeed; but he was, in 
truth, more spiritual than animal; he had himself well in hand, and was 
singularly free from grossness. Though not cold-natured, he was rather 
bright than hot - less Byronic than Shelleyan; could love desperately, but 
with a love more especially inclined to the imaginative and ethereal; it 
was fastidious emotion which could jealously guard the loved one against 
his very self. This amazed and enraptured Tess, whose slight experiences 
had been so infelicitous till now; and in her reaction from indignation 
against the male sex she swerved to excess of honour for Clare. 

They unaffectedly sought each other’s company; in her honest faith she 
did not disguise her desire to be with him. The sum of her instincts on 
this matter, if clearly stated, would have been that the elusive quality in 
her sex which attracts men in general might be distasteful to so perfect a 
man after an avowal of love, since it must in its very nature carry with it 
a suspicion of art. 

The country custom of unreserved comradeship out of doors during 
betrothal was the only custom she knew, and to her it had no strangeness; 
though it seemed oddly anticipative to Clare till he saw how normal a 
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thing she, in common with all the other dairy-folk, regarded it. Thus, 
during this October month of wonderful afternoons they roved along the 
meads by creeping paths which followed the brinks of trickling tributary 
brooks, hopping across by little wooden bridges to the other side, and 
back again. They were never out of the sound of some purling weir, 
whose buzz accompanied their own murmuring, while the beams of the 
sun, almost as horizontal as the mead itself, formed a pollen of radiance 
over the landscape. They saw tiny blue fogs in the shadows of trees and 
hedges, all the time that there was bright sunshine elsewhere. The sun 
was so near the ground, and the sward so flat, that the shadows of Clare 
and Tess would stretch a quarter of a mile ahead of them, like two long 
fingers pointing afar to where the green alluvial reaches abutted against 
the sloping sides of the vale. 

Men were at work here and there - for it was the season for ‘taking up’ 
the meadows, or digging the little waterways clear for the winter 
irrigation, and mending their banks where trodden down by the cows. 
The shovelfuls of loam, black as jet, brought there by the river when it 
was as wide as the whole valley, were an essence of soils, pounded 
champaigns of the past, steeped, refined, and subtilized to extraordinary 
richness, out of which came all the fertility of the mead, and of the cattle 
grazing there. 

Clare hardily kept his arm round her waist in sight of these watermen, 
with the air of a man who was accustomed to public dalliance, though 
actually as shy as she who, with lips parted and eyes askance on the 
labourers, wore the look of a wary animal the while. 

‘You are not ashamed of owning me as yours before them!’ she said 
gladly. 

‘O no!’ 

‘But if it should reach the ears of your friends at Emminster that you 
are walking about like this with me, a milkmaid 

‘The most bewitching milkmaid ever seen.’ 

‘They might feel it a hurt to their dignity.’ 

‘My dear girl - a d’Urberville hurt the dignity of a Clare! It is a grand 
card to play - that of your belonging to such a family, and I am reserving 
it for a grand effect when we are married, and have the proofs of your 
descent from Parson Tringham. Apart from that, my future is to be 
totally foreign to my family - it will not affect even the surface of their 
lives. We shall leave this part of England - perhaps England itself ~ and 
what does it matter how people regard us here? You will like going, will 
you not?’ 

She could answer no more than a bare affirmative, so great was the 
emotion aroused in her at the thought of going through the world 
with,him as his own familiar friend. Her feelings almost filled her ears 
like a babble of waves, and surged up to her eyes. She put her hand in 
his, and thus they went on, to a place where the reflected sun glared 
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up from the river, under a bridge, with a molten*metallic glow that 
dazzled their eyes, though the sun itself was hidden by the bridge. 
They stood still, whereupon little furred and feathered heads popped 
up from the smooth surface of the water; but, finding that the 
disturbing presences had paused, and not passed by, they disappeared 
again. Upon this river-brink they lingered till the fog began to close 
round them - which was very early in the evening at this time of the 
year ~ settling on the lashes of her eyes, where it rested like crystals, 
and on his brows and hair. 

They walked later on Sundays, when it was quite dark. Some of the 
dairy-people, who were also out of doors on the first Sunday evening 
after their engagement, heard her impulsive speeches, ectasized to 
fragments, though they were too far off to hear the words discoursed; 
noted the spasmodic catch in her remarks, broken into syllables by the 
leapings of her heart, as she walked leaning on his arm; her contented 
pauses, the occasional little laugh upon which her soul seemed to ride ~ 
the laugh of a woman in company with the man she loves and has won 
from all other women - unlike anything else in nature. They marked the 
buoyancy of her tread, like the skim of a bird which has not quite 
alighted. 

Her affection for him was now the breath and life of Tess’s being; it 
enveloped her as a photosphere, irradiated her into forgetfulness of her 
past sorrows, keeping back the gloomy spectres that would persist in 
their attempts to touch her ~ doubt, fear, moodiness, care, shame. She 
knew that they were waiting like wolves just outside the circumscribing 
light, but she had long spells of power to keep them in hungry subjection 
there. 

A spiritual forgetfulness co-existed with an intellectual remembrance. 
She walked in brightness, but she knew that in the background those 
shapes of darkness were always spread. They might be receding, or they 
might be approaching, one or the other, a little every day. 

One evening Tess and Clare were obliged to sit indoors keeping house, 
all the other occupants of the domicile being away. As they talked she 
looked thoughtfully up at him, and met his two appreciative eyes. 

‘I am not worthy of you - no, I am not!’ she burst out, jumping up 
from her low stool as though appalled at his homage, and the fulness of 
her own joy thereat. 

Clare, deeming the whole basis of her excitement to be that which was 
only the smaller part of it, said - 

‘I won’t have you speak like it, dear Tess! Distinction does not consist 
in the facile use of a contemptible set of conventions, but in being 
numbered among those who are true, and honest, and just, and pure, and 
lovely, and of good report - as you are, my Tess.’ 

She struggled with the sob in her throat. How often had that string of 
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excellences made her young heart ache in church of late years, and how 
strange that he should have cited them now. 

‘Why didn’t you stay and love me when I - was sixteen; living with my 
little sisters and brothers, and you danced on the green? O, why didn’t 
you, why didn’t you!* she said, impetuously clasping her hands. 

Angel began to comfort and reassure her, thinking to himself, truly 
enough, what a creature of moods she was, and how careful he would 
have to be of her when she depended for her happiness entirely on him. 

‘Ah - why didn’t I stay!’ he said. ‘That is just what I feel. If 1 had only 
known! But you must not be so bitter in your regret - why should you 
be?’ 

With the woman’s instinct to hide she diverged hastily - 

‘I should have had four years more of your heart than I can ever have 
now. Then I should not have wasted my time as I have done ~ I should 
have had so much longer happiness!’ 

It was no mature woman with a long dark vista of intrigue behind her 
who was tormented thus; but a girl of simple life, not yet one-and- 
twenty, who had been caught during her days of immaturity like a bird 
in a springe. To calm herself the more completely she rose from her little 
stool and left the room, overturning the stool with her skirts as she 
went. 

He sat on by the cheerful firelight thrown from a bundle of green ash- 
sticks laid across the dogs; the sticks snapped pleasantly, and hissed out 
bubbles of sap from their ends. When she came back she was herself 
again. 

‘Do you not think you are just a wee bit capricious, fitful, Tess?’ he 
said, good humouredly, as he spread a cushion for her on the stool, and 
seated himself in the settle beside her. ‘I wanted to ask you something, 
and just then you ran away.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps I am capricious,’ she murmured. She suddenly approached 
him, and put a hand upon each of his arms. ‘No, Angel, I am not really 
so - by Nature, I mean!’ The more particularly to assure him that she was 
not, she placed herself close to him in the settle, and allowed her head to 
find a resting-place against Clare’s shoulder. ‘What did you want to ask 
me - I am sure I will answer it,’ she continued humbly. 

‘Well, you love me, and have agreed to marry me, and hence there 
follows a thirdly, “When shall the day be?” ’ 

‘I like living like this.’ 

‘But I must think of starting in business on my own hook with the new 
year, or a little later. And before I get involved in the multifarious details 
of my new position, I should like to have secured my partner.’ 

‘But,’ she timidly answered, ‘to talk quite practically, wouldn’t it be 
best not to marry till after all that? - Though I can’t bear the thought o’ 
your going away and leaving me here!’ 

‘Of course you cannot - and it is not best in this case. I want you to 
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help me in many ways in making my start. When shall it be? Why not a 
fortnight from now?* 

‘No,’ she said, becoming grave; ‘I have so many things to think of 
first.* 

‘But ~* 

He drew her gently nearer to him. 

The reality of marriage was startling when it loomed so near. Before 
discussion of the question had proceeded further there walked round the 
comer of the settle into the full firelight of the apartment Mr Dairyman 
Crick, Mrs Crick, and two of the milkmaids. 

Tess sprang like an elastic ball from his side to her feet, while her face 
flushed and her eyes shone in the firelight. 

‘I knew how it would be if I sat so close to him!* she cried, with 
vexation. ‘I said to myself, they are sure to come and catch us! But I 
wasn*t really sitting on his knee, though it might ha* seemed as if I was 
almost!* 

‘Well - if so be you hadn’t told us, I am sure we shouldn’t ha’ noticed 
that ye had been sitting anywhere at all in this light,* replied the dairyman. 
He continued to his wife, with the stolid mien of a man who understood 
nothing of the emotions relating to matrimony - ‘Now, Christianer, that 
shows that folks should never fancy other folks be supposing things when 
they bain’t. O no, I should never ha’ thought a word of where she was a 
sitting to, if she hadn’t told me - not I.’ 

‘We are going to be married soon,’ said Clare, with improvised phlegm. 

‘Ah - and be ye! Well, I am truly glad to hear it, sir. I’ve thought you 
mid do such a thing for some time. She’s too good for a dairymaid -1 said 
so the very first day I zid her - and a prize for any man; and what’s more, 
a wonderful woman for a gentleman-farmer’s wife; he won’t be at the 
mercy of his baily wi* her at his side.’ 

Somehow Tess disappeared. She had been even more struck with the 
look of the girls who followed Crick than abashed by Crick’s blunt praise. 

After supper, when she reached her bedroom, they were all present. A 
light was burning, and each damsel was sitting up whitely in her bed, 
awaiting Tess, the whole like a row of avenging ghosts. 

But she saw in a few moments that there was no malice in their mood. 
They could scarcely feel as a loss what they had never expected to have. 
Their condition was objective, contemplative. 

‘He’s going to marry her!’ murmured Retty, never taking eyes oflfTess. 
‘How her face do show it!’ 

‘You be going to marry him?’ asked Marian. 

‘Yes,’ said Tess. 

‘When?’ 

‘Some day.’ 

They thought that this was evasiveness only. 

‘Yes - going to marry him - a gentleman!’ repeated Izz Huett. 
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And by a sort of fascination the three girls, one after another, crept out 
of their beds, and came and stood barefooted round Tess. Retty put her 
hands upon Tess’s shoulders, as if to realize her friend s corporeality after 
such a miracle, and the other two laid their arms round her waist, all 
looking into her face. 

‘How it do seem! Almost more than I can think of!’ said Izz Huett. 

Marian kissed Tess. ‘Yes,’ she murmured as she withdrew her lips. 

‘Was that because of love for her, or because other lips have touched 
there by now?’ continued Izz drily to Marian. 

‘I wasn’t thinking o’ that,’ said Marian simply. *I was on’y feeling all 
the strangeness o’t - that she is to be his wife, and nobody else. I don’t say 
nay to it, nor either of us, because we did not think of it - only loved him. 
Still, nobody else is to marry’n in the world - no fine lady, nobody in 
silks and satins; but she who do live like we.’ 

‘Are you sure you don’t dislike me for it?’ said Tess in a low voice. 

They hung about her in their white nightgowns before replying, as if 
they considered their answer might lie in her look. 

‘I don’t know -1 don’t know,’ murmured Retty Priddle. ‘I want to hate 
’ee; but I cannot!’ 

‘That’s how I feel,’ echoed Izz and Marian. ‘I can’t hate her. Somehow 
she hinders me!’ 

‘He ought to marry one of you,’ murmured Tess. 

‘Why?’ 

‘You are all better than I.’ 

‘We better than you?’ said the girls in a low, slow whisper. ‘No, no, 
dear Tess!* 

‘You are!* she contradicted impetuously. And suddenly tearing away 
from their clinging arms she burst into a hysterical fit of tears, bowing 
herself on the chest of drawers and repeating incessantly, ‘O yes, yes, 
yes!’ 

Having once given way she could not stop her weeping. 

‘He ought to have had one of you!’ she cried. ‘I think I ought to make 
him even now! You would be better for him than -1 don’t know what I’m 
saying! O! O!’ 

They went up to her and clasped her round, but still her sobs tore her. 

‘Get some water,’ said Marian. ‘She’s upset by us, poor thing, poor 
thing!’ 

They gently led her back to the side of her bed, where they kissed her 
warmly. 

‘You are best for’n,’ said Marian. ‘More ladylike, and a better scholar 
than we, especially since he has taught ’ec so much. But even you ought 
to proud. You be proud. I’m sure!’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ said she; ‘and I km ashamed at so breaking down!’ 

When they were all in bed, and the light was out, Marian whispered 
across to her - 
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‘You will think of us when you be his wife, Tess, and of how we told 
’ee that we loved him, and how we tried not to hate you, and did not hate 
you, and could not hate you, because you were his choice, and we never 
hoped to be chose by him.’ 

They were not aware that, at these words, salt, stinging tears trickled 
down upon Tess’s pillow anew, and how she resolved, with a bursting 
heart, to tell all her history to Angel Clare, despite her mother’s command 
~ to let him for whom she lived and breathed despise her if he would, and 
her mother regard her as a fool, rather than preserve a silence which 
might be deemed a treachery to him, and which somehow seemed a 
wrong to these. 


♦ XXXII ♦ 


This penitential mood kept her from naming the wedding-day. The 
beginning of November found its date still in abeyance, though he asked 
her at the most tempting times. But Tess’s desire seemed to be for a 
perpetual betrothal in which everything should remain as it was then. 

The meads were changing now; but it was still warm enough in early 
afternoons before milking to idle there awhile, and the state of dairy- 
work at this time of year allowed a spare hour for idling. Looking over 
the damp sod in the direction of the sun, a glistening ripple of gossamer 
webs was visible to their eyes under the luminary, like the track of 
moonlight on the sea. Gnats, knowing nothing of their brief glorification, 
wandered across the shimmer of this pathway, irradiated as if they bore 
fire within them, then passed out of its line, and were quite extinct. In the 
presence of these things he would remind her that the date was still the 
question. 

Or he would ask her at night, when he accompanied her on some 
mission invented by Mrs Crick to give him the opportunity. This was 
mostly a journey to the farmhouse on the slopes above the vale, to inquire 
how the advanced cows were getting on in the straw-barton to which 
they were relegated. For it was a time of the year that brought great 
changes to the world of kine. Batches of the animals were sent away daily 
to their iying-in hospital, where they lived on straw till their calves were 
bom, after which event, and as soon as the calf could walk, mother and 
offspring were driven back to the dairy. In the interval which elapsed 
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before the calves were sold there was, of course, little milking to be done, 
but as soon as the calf had been taken away the milkmaids would have to 
set to work as usual. 

Returning from one of these dark walks they reached a great gravel- 
cliff immediately over the levels, where they stood still and listened. The 
water was now high in the streams, squirting through the weirs, and 
tinkling under culverts; the smallest gullies were all full; there was no 
taking short cuts anyw^here, and foot-passengers were compelled to 
follow the permanent ways. From the whole extent of the invisible vale 
came a multitudinous intonation; it forced upon their fancy that a great 
city lay below them, and that the murmur was the vociferation of its 
populace. 

‘It seems like tens of thousands of them,’ said Tess; ‘holding public- 
meetings in their market-places, arguing, preaching, quarrelling, sob¬ 
bing, groaning, praying, and cursing.’ 

Clare was not particularly heeding. 

‘Did Crick speak to you today, dear, about his not wanting much 
assistance during the winter months?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘The cows are going dry rapidly.’ 

‘Yes. Six or seven went to the straw-barton yesterday, and three the 
day before, making nearly twenty in the straw already. Ah ~ is it that the 
farmer don’t want my help for the calving? O, I am not wanted here any 
more! And I have tried so hard to 

‘Crick didn’t exactly say that he would no longer require you. But, 
knowing what our relations were, he said in the most good-natured and 
respectful manner possible that he supposed on my leaving at Christmas 
I should take you with me, and on my asking what he would do without 
you he merely observed that, as a matter of fact, it was a time of year 
when he could do with a very little female help. I am afraid I was sinner 
enough to feel rather glad that he was in this way forcing your hand.* 

‘I don’t think you ought to have felt glad, Angel. Because ’tis always 
mournful not to be wanted, even if at the same time ’tis convenient.’ 

‘Well, it is convenient - you have admitted that.’ He put his finger 
upon her cheek. ‘Ah!’ he said. 

‘What?’ 

‘I feel the red rising up at her having been caught! But why should I 
trifle so! We will not trifle - life is too serious.’ 

‘It is. Perhaps I saw that before you did.’ 

She was seeing it then. To decline to marry him after all ~ in obedience 
to her emotion of last night - and leave the dairy, meant to go to some 
strange place, not a dairy; for milkmaids were not in request now calving¬ 
time was coming on; to go to some arable farm where no divine being 
like Angel Clare was. She hated the thought, and she hated more the 
thought of going home. 
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‘So that, seriously, dearest Tess,’ he continued, ‘since you will probably 
have to leave at Christmas, it is in every way desirable and convenient that 
I should carry you ofJ* then as my property. Besides, if you were not the 
most uncalculating girl in the world you would know that we could not 
go on like this for ever.’ 

i wish we could. That it would always be summer and autumn, and 
you always courting me, and always thinking as much of me as you have 
done through the past summer-time!’ 

‘I always shall.’ 

‘O, I know you will!* she cried, with a sudden fervour of faith in him. 
‘Angel, I will fix the day when I will become yours for always!’ 

Thus at last it was arranged between them, during that dark walk 
home, amid the myriads of liquid voices on the right and left. 

When they reached the dairy Mr and Mrs Crick were promptly told 
- with injunctions to secrecy; for each of the lovers was desirous that 
the marriage should be kept as private as possible. The dairyman, 
though he had thought of dismissing her soon, now made a great 
concern about losing her. What should he do about his skimming? 
Who would make the ornamental butter-pats for the Anglebury and 
Sandbourne ladies? Mrs Crick congratulated Tess on the shilly-shally¬ 
ing having at last come to an end, and said that directly she set eyes 
on Tess she divined that she was to be the chosen one of somebody 
who was no common outdoor man; Tess had looked so superior as she 
walked across the barton on that afternoon of her arrival; that she was 
of a good family she could have sworn. In point of fact Mrs Crick did 
remember thinking that Tess was graceful and good-looking as she 
approached; but the superiority might have been a growth of the 
imagination aided by subsequent knowledge. 

Tess was now carried along upon the wings of the hours, without the 
sense of a will. The word had been given; the number of the day written 
down. Her naturally bright intelligence had begun to admit the fatalistic 
convictions common to field-folk and those who associate more exten¬ 
sively with natural phenomena than with their fellow-creatures; and she 
accordingly drifted into that passive responsiveness to all things her lover 
suggested, characteristic of the frame of mind. 

But she wrote anew to her mother, ostensibly to notify the wedding- 
day; really to again implore her advice. It was a gentleman who had 
chosen her, which perhaps her mother had not sufficiently considered. A 
post-nuptial explanation, which might be accepted with a light heart by 
a rougher man, might not be received with the same feeling by him. But 
this communication brought no reply from Mrs Durbeyfield. 

Despite Angel Clare’s plausible representations to himself and to Tess 
of the practical need for their immediate marriage, there was in truth an 
element of precipitancy in the step, as became apparent at a later date. He 
loved her dearly, though perhaps rather ideally and fancifully than with 
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the impassioned thoroughness of her feeling for him. He had entertained 
no notion, when doomed as he had thought to an unintcllectual bucolic 
life, that such charms as he beheld in this idyllic creature would be found 
behind the scenes. Unsophistication was a thing to talk of; but he had not 
known how it really struck one until he came here. Yet he was very far 
from seeing his future track clearly, and it might be a year or two before 
he would be able to consider himself fairly started in life. The secret lay 
in the tinge of recklessness imparted to his career and character by the 
sense that he had been made to miss his true destiny through the 
prejudices of his family. 

‘Don’t you think ’twould have been better for us to wait till you were 
quite settled in your midland farm?’ she once asked timidly. (A midland 
farm was the idea just then.) 

To tell the truth, my Tess, I don’t like you to be left anywhere away 
from my protection and sympathy.’ 

The reason was a good one, so far as it went. His influence over her had 
been so marked that she had caught his manner and habits, his speech and 
phrases, his likings and his aversions. And to leave her in farmland would 
be to let her slip back again out of accord with him. He wished to have 
her under his charge for another reason. His parents had naturally desired 
to see her once at least before he carried her off to a distant settlement, 
English or colonial; and as no opinion of theirs was to be allowed to 
change his intention, he judged that a couple of months’ life with him 
in lodgings whilst seeking for an advantageous opening would be of some 
social assistance to her at what she might feel to be a trying ordeal - her 
presentation to his mother at the Vicarage. 

Next, he wished to see a little of the working of a flour-mill, having an 
idea that he might combine the use of one with corn-growing. The 
proprietor of a large old water-mill at Wellbridge - once the mill of an 
Abbey - had offered him the inspection of his time-honoured mode of 
procedure, and a hand in the operations for a few days, whenever he 
should choose to come. Clare paid a visit to the place, some few miles 
distant, one day at this time, to inquire particulars, and returned to 
Talbothays in the evening. She found him determined to spend a short 
time at the Wellbridge flour-mills. And what had determined him? Less 
the opportunity of an insight into grinding and bolting than the casual 
fact that lodgings were to be obtained in that very farmhouse which, 
before its mutilation, had been the mansion of a branch of the d’Urberville 
family. This was always how Clare settled practical questions; by a 
sentiment which had nothing to do with them. They decided to go 
immediately after the wedding, and remain for a fortnight, instead of 
journeying to towns and inns. 

Then we will start off to examine some farms on the other side of 
London that I have heard of,* he said, ‘and by March or April we will pay 
a visit to my father and mother.’ 
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Questions of procedure such as these arose and passed, and the day, the 
incredible day, on which she was to become his, loomed large in the near 
future. The thirty-first of December, New Years Eve, was the date. His 
wife, she said to herself. Could it ever be? Their two selves together, 
nothing to divide them, every incident shared by them; why not? And yet 
why? 

One Sunday morning Izz Huett returned from church, and spoke 
privately to Tess. 

‘You was not called home^ this morning.* 

‘What?’ 

‘It should ha* been the first time of asking today,* she answered, looking 
quietly at Tess. ‘You meant to be married New Year’s Eve, deary?* 

The other returned a quick affirmative. 

‘And there must be three times of asking. And now there be only two 
Sundays left between.’ 

Tess felt her cheek paling; Izz was right; of course there must be three. 
Perhaps he had forgotten! If so, there must be a week’s postponement, 
and that was unlucky. How could she remind her lover? She who had 
been so backward, was suddenly fired with impatience and alarm lest she 
should lose her dear prize. 

A natural incident relieved her anxiety. Izz mentioned the omission of 
the banns to Mrs Crick, and Mrs Crick assumed a matron’s privilege of 
speaking to Angel on the point. 

‘Have ye forgot ’em, Mr Clare? The banns, I mean.’ 

‘No, I have not forgot ’em,’ says Clare. 

As soon as he caught Tess alone he assured her: 

‘Don’t let them tease you about the banns. A licence will be quieter for 
us, and I have decided on a licence without consulting you. So if you go 
to church on Sunday morning you will not hear your own name, if you 
wished to.’ 

*I didn’t wish to hear it, dearest,’ she said proudly. 

But to know that things were in train was an immense relief to Tess 
notwithstanding, who had well-nigh feared that somebody would stand 
up and forbid the banns on the ground of her history. How events were 
favouring her! 

‘I don’t quite feel easy,’ she said to herself. ‘All this good fortune may 
be scourged out of me afterwards by a lot of ill. That’s how Heaven 
mostly does. I wish I could have had common banns!’ 

But everything went smoothly. She wondered whether he would like 
her to be married in her present best white frock, or if she ought to buy 
a new one. The question was set at rest by his forethought, disclosed by 
the arrival of some large packages addressed to her. Inside them she found 
a whole stock of clothing, from bonnet to shoes, including a perfect 
morning costume, such as would well suit the simple wedding they 
* ‘Called home’ - local phrase for publication of banns. 
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planned. He entered the house shortly after the arrival of the packages, 
and heard her upstairs undoing them. 

A minute later she came down with a flush on her face and tears in her 
eyes. 

‘How thoughtful you’ve been!’ she murmured, her cheek upon his 
shoulder. ‘Even to the gloves and handkerchief! My own love ~ how 
good, how kind!’ 

‘No, no, Tess; just an order to a tradeswoman in London ~ nothing 
more.’ 

And to divert her from thinking too highly of him he told her to go 
upstairs, and take her time, and see if it all fitted; and, if not, to get the 
village sempstress to make a few alterations. 

She did return upstairs, and put on the gown. Alone, she stood for a 
moment before the glass looking at the effect of her silk attire; and then 
there came into her head her mother’s ballad of the mystic robe ~ 

That never would become that wife 
That had once done amiss, 

which Mrs Durbeyfield had used to sing to her as a child, so blithely and 
so archly, her foot on the cradle, which she rocked to the tune. Suppose 
this robe should betray her by changing colour, as her robe had betrayed 
Queen Guenever. Since she had been at the dairy she had not thought of 
the lines till now. 


* XXXIII * 


Angel felt that he would like to spend a day with her before the wedding, 
somewhere away from the dairy, as a last jaunt in her company while they 
were yet mere lover and mistress; a romantic day, in circumstances that 
would never be repeated; with that other and greater day beaming close 
ahead of them. During the preceding week, therefore, he suggested 
making a few purchases in the nearest town, and they started together. 

Clare’s life at the dairy had been that of a recluse in respect to the world 
of his own class. For months he had never gone near a town, and, 
requiring no vehicle, had never kept one, hiring the dairyman’s cob or 
gig if he rode or drove. They went in the gig that day. 

And then for the first time in their lives they shopped as partners in one 
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concern. It was Christmas Eve, with its loads of holly and mistletoe, and 
the town was very full of strangers who had come in from all parts of the 
country on account of the day. Tess paid the penalty of walking about 
with happiness superadded to beauty on her countenance by being much 
stared at as she moved amid them on his arm. 

In the evening they returned to the inn at which they had put up, and 
Tess waited in the entry while Angel went to see the horse and gig 
brought to the door. The general sitting-room was full of guests, who 
were continually going in and out. As the door opened and shut each 
time for the passage of these, the light within the parlour fell full upon 
Tess’s face. Two men came out and passed by her among the rest. One of 
them had stared her up and down in surprise, and she fancied he was a 
Trantridge man, though that village lay so many miles off that Trantridge 
folk were rarities here. 

‘A comely maid that,' said the other. 

‘True, comely enough. But unless I make a great mistake And he 
negatived the remainder of the definition forthwith. 

Clare had just returned from the stable-yard, and, confronting the man 
on the threshold, heard the words, and saw the shrinking of Tess. The 
insult to her stung him to the quick, and before he had considered 
anything at all he struck the man on the chin with the full force of his fist, 
sending him staggering backwards into the passage. 

The man recovered himself, and seemed inclined to come on, and 
Clare, stepping outside the door, put himself in a posture of defence. But 
his opponent began to think better of the matter. He looked anew at Tess 
as he passed her, and said to Clare - 


‘I beg pardon, sir; 'twas a complete mistake. I thought she was another 
woman, forty miles from here.' 

Clare, feeling then that he had been too hasty, and that he was, 
moreover, to blame for leaving her standing in an inn-passage, did what 
he usually did in such cases, gave the man five shillings to plaster the 
blow; and thus they parted, bidding each other a pacific good night. As 
soon as Clare had taken the reins from the ostler, and the young couple 
had driven off, the two men went in the other direction. 

‘And was it a mistake?’ said the second one. 

‘Not a bit of it. But I didn’t want to hurt the gentleman’s feelings — not 


In the meantime the lovers were driving onward. 

‘Could we put off our wedding till a little later?’ Tess asked in a dry 
dull voice. ‘I mean if we wished?’ 

‘No, my love. Calm yourself. Do you mean that the fellow may have 
time to summon me for assault?’ he asked good-humouredly. 

‘No - I only meant ~ if it should have to be put off.’ 

What she meant was not very clear, and he directed her to dismiss such 
fancies from her mind, which she obediently did as well as she could. But 
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she was grave, very grave, all the way home; till she thought, ‘Wc shall go 
away, a very long distance, hundreds of miles from these parts, and such 
as this can never happen again, and no ghost of the pa^ reach there.’ 

They parted tenderly that night on the landing, and Clare ascended to 
his attic. Tess sat up getting on with some little requisites, lest the few 
remaining days should not afford sufficient time. While she sat she heard 
a noise in Angel’s room overhead, a sound of thumping and struggling. 
Everybody else in the house was asleep, and in her anxiety lest Clare 
should be ill she ran up and knocked at his door, and asked him what was 
the matter. 

‘Oh, nothing, dear,’ he said from within. ‘I am so sorry I disturbed 
you! But the reason is rather an amusing one: 1 fell asleep and dreamt that 
I was fighting that fellow again who insulted you and the noise you heard 
was my pummelling away with my fists at my portmanteau, which I 
pulled out today for packing. I am occasionally liable to these freaks in 
my sleep. Go to bed and think of it no more.’ 

This was the last drachm required to turn the scale of her indecision. 
Declare the past to him by word of mouth she could not; but there was 
another way. She sat down and wrote on the four pages of a note-sheet 
a succinct narrative of those events of three or four years ago, put it into 
an envelope, and directed it to Clare. Then, lest the flesh should again be 
weak, she crept upstairs without any shoes and slipped the note under his 
door. 

Her night was a broken one, as it well might be, and she listened for 
the first faint noise overhead. It came, as usual; he descended, as usual. 
She descended. He met her at the bottom of the stairs and kissed her. 
Surely it was as warmly as ever! 

He looked a little disturbed and worn, she thought. But he said not a 
word to her about her revelation, even when they were alone. Could he 
have had it? Unless he began the subject she felt that she could say 
nothing. So the day passed, and it was evident that whatever he thought 
he meant to keep to himself. Yet he was frank and affectionate as before. 
Could it be that her doubts were childish? that he forgave her; that he 
loved her for what she was, just as she was, and smiled at her disquiet as 
at a foolish nightmare? Had he really received her note? She glanced into 
his room, and could see nothing of it. It might be that he forgave her. But 
even if he had not received it she had a sudden enthusiastic trust that he 
surely would forgive her. 

Every morning and night he was the same, and thus New Year’s Eve 
broke - the wedding-day. 

The lovers did not rise at milking-time, having through the whole of 
this last week of their sojourn at the dairy been accorded something of the 
position of guests, Tess being honoured with a room of her own. When 
they arrived downstairs at breakfast-time they were surprised to see what 
effects had been produced in the large kitchen for their glory since they 
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had last beheld it. At some unnatural hour of the morning the dairyman 
had caused the yawning chimney-corner to be whitened, and the brick 
hearth reddened, and a blazing yellow damask blower to be hung across 
the arch in place of the old grimy blue cotton one with a black sprig 
pattern which had formerly done duty here. This renovated aspect of 
what was the focus indeed of the room on a dull winter morning, threw 
a smiling demeanour over the whole apartment. 

‘I was determined to do summat in honour o’t,’ said the dairyman. 
‘And as you wouldn’t hear of my gieing a rattling good randy wi’ fiddles 
and bass-viols complete, as we should ha’ done in old times, this was all 
I could think o’ as a noiseless thing.’ 

Tess’s friends lived so far off that none could conveniently have been 
present at the ceremony, even had any been asked; but as a fact nobody 
was invited from Marlott. As for Angel’s family, he had written and duly 
informed them of the time, and assured them that he would be glad to see 
one at least of them there for the day if he would like to come. His 
brothers had not replied at all, seeming to be indignant with him; while 
his father and mother had written a rather sad letter, deploring his 
precipitancy in rushing into marriage, but making the best of the matter 
by saying that, though a dairywoman was the last daughter-in-law they 
could have expected, their son had arrived at an age at which he might be 
supposed to be the best judge. 

This coolness in his relations distressed Clare less than it would have 
done had he been without the grand card with which he meant to surprise 
them ere long. To produce Tess, fresh from the dairy, as a d’Urberville 
and a lady, he had felt to be temerarious and risky; hence he had concealed 
her lineage till such time as, familiarized with worldly ways by a few 
months’ travel and reading with him, he could take her on a visit to his 
parents, and impart the knowledge while triumphantly producing her as 
worthy of such an ancient line. It was a pretty lover’s dream, if no more. 
Perhaps Tess’s lineage had more value for himself than for anybody in the 
world besides. 

Her perception that Angel’s bearing towards her still remained in no 
whit altered by her own communication rendered Tess guiltily doubtful 
if he could have received it. She rose from breakfast before he had 
finished, and hastened upstairs. It had occurred to her to look once more 
into the queer gaunt room which had been Clare’s den, or rather eyrie, 
for so long, and climbing the ladder she stood at the open door of the 
apartment, regarding and pondering. She stooped to the threshold of the 
doorway, where she had pushed in the note two or three days earlier in 
such excitement. The carpet reached close to the sill, and under the edge 
of the carpet she discerned the faint white margin of the envelope 
containing her letter to him, which he obviously had never seen, owing 
to her having in her haste thrust it beneath the carpet as well as beneath 
the door. 
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With a feeling of faintness she withdrew the letter. There it was - 
sealed up. just as it had left her hands. The mountain had not yet been 
removed. She could not let him read it now. the house being in full bustle 
of preparation; and descending to her own room she destroyed the letter 
there. 

She was so pale when he saw her again that he felt quite anxious. The 
incident of the misplaced letter she had jumped at as if it prevented a 
confession; but she knew in her conscience that it need not; there was still 
time. Yet everything was in a stir; there was coming and going; all had 
to dress, the dairyman and Mrs Crick having been asked to accompany 
them as witnesses; and reflection or deliberate talk was well-nigh 
impossible. The only minute Tess could get to be alone with Clare was 
when they met upon the landing. 

‘I am so anxious to talk to you ~ I want to confess all my faults and 
blunders!’ she said with attempted lightness. 

‘No, no - we can’t have faults talked of - you must be deemed perfect 
today at least, my Sweet!’ he cried. ‘We shall have plenty of time, 
hereafter, I hope, to talk over our failings. I will confess mine at the same 
time.’ 

‘But it would be better for me to do it now, 1 think, so that you could 
not say -’ 

‘Well, my quixotic one, you shall tell me anything - say, as soon as we 
are settled in our lodging; not now. I, too, will tell you my faults then. 
But do not let us spoil the day with them; they will be excellent matter 
for a dull time.’ 

‘Then you don’t wish me to, dearest?’ 

*I do not, Tessy, really.’ 

The hurry of dressing and starting left no time for more than this. 
Those words of his seemed to reassure her on further reflection. She was 
whirled onward through the next couple of critical hours by the mastering 
tide of her devotion to him, which closed up further meditation. Her one 
desire, so long resisted, to make herself his, to call him her lord, her own 
- then, if necessary, to die - had at last lifted her up from her plodding 
reflective pathway. In dressing, she moved about in a mental cloud of 
many-coloured idealities, which eclipsed all sinister contingencies by its 
brightness. 

The church was a long way off, and they were obliged to drive, 
particularly as it was winter. A close carriage was ordered from a roadside 
inn, a vehicle which had been kept there ever since the old days of post- 
chaise travelling. It had stout wheel-spokes, and heavy felloes, a great 
curved bed, immense straps and springs, and a pole like a battering- 
ram. The postilion was a venerable ‘boy’ of sixty - a martyr to rheumatic 
gout, the result of excessive exposure in youth, counteracted by strong 
liquors - who had stood at inn-doors doing nothing for the whole five- 
and-twenty years that had elapsed since he had no longer been required 
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He had a permanent running wound on the outside of hlS right leg, 
originated by the constant bruisings of aristocratic carriagC'^poles during 
the many years that he had been in regular employ at the King s Arms, 
Casterbridge- 

Inside this cumbrous and creaking structure, and behind this decayed 
conductor, the partie carree took their seats ~ the bride and bridegroom 
and Mr and Mrs Crick. Angel would have liked one at least of his brothers 
to be present as groomsman, but their silence after his gentle hint to that 
affect by letter had signified that they did not care to come. They 
disapproved of the marriage, and could not be expected to countenance 
it. Perhaps it was as well that they could not be present. They were not 
worldly young fellows, but fraternizing with dairy-folk would have 
struck unpleasantly upon their biassed niceness, apart from their views of 
the match. 


Upheld by the momentum of the time Tess knew nothing of this; did 
not see anything; did not know the road they were taking to the church. 
She knew that Angel was close to her; all the rest was a luminous mist. 
She was a sort of celestial person, who owed her being to poetry - one of 
those classical divinities Clare was accustomed to talk to her about when 


they took their walks together. 

The marriage being by licence there were only a dozen or so of people 
in the church; had there been a thousand they would have produced no 
more effect upon her. They were at stellar distances from her present 
world. In the ecstatic solemnity with which she swore her faith to him the 
ordinary sensibilities of sex seemed a flippancy. At a pause in the service, 
while they were kneeling together, she unconsciously inclined herself 
towards him, so that her shoulder touched his arm; she had been 


frightened by a passing thought, and the movement had been automatic, 
to assure herself that he was really there, and to fortify her belief that his 
fidelity would be proof against all things. 

Clare knew that she loved him -- every curve of her form showed that 
~ but he did not know at that time the full depth of her devotion, its 
single-mindedness, its meekness; what long-suflfering it guaranteed, what 
honesty, what endurance, what good faith. 

As they came out of church the ringers swung the bells off their rests, 
and a modest peal of three notes broke forth - that limited amount of 
expression having been deemed sufficient by the church builders for the 
joys of such a small parish. Passing by the tower with her husband on the 
path to the gate she could feel the vibrant air humming round them from 
the louvred belfry in a circle of sound, and it matched the highly-charged 
mental atmosphere in which she was living. 

This condition of mind, wherein she felt glorified by an irradiation not 
her own, like the angel whom St John saw in the sun, lasted till the sound 
of the church bells had died away, and the emotions of the wedding- 
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service had calmed down. Her eyes could dwell upon details more clearly 
now, and Mr and Mrs Crick having directed their own gig to be sent for 
them, to leave the carriage to the young couple, she observed the build 
and character of that conveyance for the first time. Sitting in silence she 
regarded it long. 

‘I fancy you seem oppressed, Tessy,’ said Clare. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, putting her hand to her brow. ‘I tremble at many 
things. It is all so serious, Angel. Among other things I seem to have seen 
this carriage before, to be very well acquainted with it. It is very odd - I 
must have seen it in a dream.’ 

‘Oh - you have heard the legend of the d’Urberville Coach - that well- 
known superstition of this county about your family when they were 
very popular here; and this lumbering old thing reminds you of it.’ 

‘I have never heard of it to my knowledge,’ said she. ‘What is the legend 

- may I know it?’ 

‘Well “ I would rather not tell it in detail just now. A certain 
d’Urberville of the sixteenth or seventeenth century committed a dreadful 
crime in his family coach; and since that time members of the family sec 
or hear the old coach whenever - But I’ll tell you another day - it is rather 
gloomy. Evidently some dim knowledge of it has been brought back to 
your mind by the sight of this venerable caravan.’ 

‘I don’t remember hearing it before,’ she murmured. ‘Is it when we are 
going to die, Angel, that members of my family see it, or is it when wc 
have committed a crime?’ 

‘Now, Tess!’ 

He silenced her by a kiss. 

By the time they reached home she was contrite and spiritless. She was 
Mrs Angel Clare, indeed, but had she any moral right to the name? Was 
she not more truly Mrs Alexander d’Urberville? Could intensity of love 
justify what might be considered in upright souls as culpable reticence? 
She knew not what was expected of women in such cases; and she had no 
counsellor. 

However, when she found herself alone in her room for a few minutes 

- the last day this on which she was ever to enter it - she knelt down and 
prayed. She tried to pray to God, but it was her husband who really had 
her supplication. Her idolatry of this man was such that she herself almost 
feared it to be ill-omened. She was conscious of the notion expressed by 
Friar Laurence: ‘These violent delights have violent ends.’ It might be too 
desperate for human conditions - too rank, too wild, too deadly. 

‘O my love, my love, why do I love you so!’ she whispered there alone; 
‘for she you love is not my real self, but one in my image; the one I might 
have been!’ 

Afternoon came, and with it the hour for departure. They had decided 
to fulfil the plan of going for a few days to the lodgings in the old 
farmhouse near WeUbridge Mill, at which he meant to reside during his 
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investigation of flour processes. At two o’clock there was nothing left to 
do but to start. All the servantry of the dairy were standing in the red¬ 
brick entry to sec them go out, the dairyman and his wife following to 
the door. Tess saw her three chamber-mates in a row against the wall, 
pensively inclining their heads. She had much questioned if they would 
appear at the parting moment; but there they were, stoical and staunch to 
the last. She knew why the delicate Retty looked so fragile, and Izz so 
tragically sorrowful, and Marian so blank; and she forgot her own 
dogging shadow for a moment in contemplating theirs. 

She impulsively whispered to him - 

‘Will you kiss ’em all, once, poor things, for the first and last time?’ 

Clare had not the least objection to such a farewell formality - which 
was all that it was to him - and as he passed them he kissed them in 
succession where they stood, saying ‘Good-bye’ to each as he did so. When 
they reached the door Tess femininely glanced back to discern the effect 
of that kiss of charity; there was no triumph in her glance, as there might 
have been. If there had it would have disappeared when she saw how 
moved the girls all were. The kiss had obviously done harm by awakening 
feelings they were trying to subdue. 

Of all this Clare was unconscious. Passing on to the wicket-gate he 
shook hands with the dairyman and his wife, and expressed his last thanks 
to them for their attentions; after which there was a moment of silence 
before they had moved off. It was interrupted by the crowing of a cock. 
The white one with the rose comb had come and settled on the palings in 
front of the house, within a few yards of them, and his notes thrilled their 
ears through, dwindling away like echoes down a valley of rocks. 

‘Oh?’ said Mrs Crick. ‘An afternoon crow!’ 

Two men were standing by the yard gate, holding it open. 

‘That’s bad,’ one murmured to the other, not thinking that the words 
could be heard by the group at the door-wicket. 

The cock crew again ~ straight towards Clare. 

‘Well!’ said the dairyman. 

‘I don’t like to hear him!’ said Tess to her husband. ‘Tell the man to 
drive on. Good-bye, good-bye!’ 

The cock crew again. 

‘Hoosh! Just you be off, sir, or I’ll twist your neck!’ said the dairyman 
with some irritation, turning to the bird and driving him away. And to 
his wife as they went indoors: ‘Now, to think o’ that just today! I’ve not 
heard his crow of an afternoon all the year afore.’ 

‘It only means a change in the weather,’ said she; ‘not what you think: 
’tis impossible!’ 
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♦ XXXIV ♦ 


They drove by the level road along the valley to a distance of a few miles* 
and, reaching Wellbridge, turned away from the village to the left, and 
over the great Elizabethan bridge which gives the place half its name. 
Immediately behind stood the house wherein they had engaged lodgings, 
whose exterior features are so well known to all travellers through the 
Froom Valley; once portion of a fine manorial residence, and the property 
and seat of a d’Urberville, but since its partial demolition a farm-house. 

‘Welcome to one of your ancestral mansions!’ said Clare as he handed 
her down. But he regretted the pleasantry; it was too near a satire. 

On entering they found that, though they had only engaged a couple 
of rooms, the farmer had taken advantage of their proposed presence 
during the coming days to pay a New Year’s visit to some friends, leaving 
a woman from a neighbouring cottage to minister to their few wants. 
The absoluteness of possession pleased them, and they realized it as the 
first moment of their experience under their own exclusive roof-tree. 

But he found that the mouldy old habitation somewhat depressed his 
bride. When the carriage was gone they ascended the stairs to wash their 
hands, the charwoman showing the way. On the landing Tess stopped 
and started. 

‘What’s the matter?’ said he. 

‘Those horrid women!’ she answered, with a smile. ‘How they 
frightened me.* 

He looked up, and perceived two life-size portraits on panels built into 
the masonry. As all visitors to the mansion are aware, these paintings 
represent women of middle age, of a date some two hundred years ago, 
whose lineaments once seen can never be forgotten. The long pointed 
features, narrow eye, and smirk of the one, so suggestive of merciless 
treachery; the bill-hook nose, large teeth, and bold eye of the other, 
suggesting arrogance to the point of ferocity, haunt the beholder 
afterwards in his dreams. 

‘Whose portraits are those?’ asked Clare of the charwoman. 

‘I have been told by old folk that they were ladies of the d’Urberville 
family, the ancient lords of this manor,’ she said. ‘Owing to their being 
builded into the wall they can’t be moved away.’ 

The unpleasantness of the matter was that, in addition to their effect 
upon Tess, her fine features were unquestionably traceable in these 
exaggerated forms. He said nothing of this, however, and, regretting that 
he had gone out of his way to choose the house for their bridal time, went 
on into the adjoining room. The place having been rather hastily prepared 
for them they washed their hands in one basin. Clare touched hers under 
the water. 
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‘Which are my fingers and which are yours?’ he said, looking up. ‘They 
are very much mixed,’ 

‘They are all yours,’ said she, very prettily, and endeavoured to be 
gayer than she was. He had not been displeased with her thoughtfulness 
on such an occasion; it was what every sensible woman would show: but 
Tess knew that she had been thoughtful to excess, and struggled against 
it. 

The sun was so low on that short last afternoon of the year that it shone 
in through a small opening and formed a golden staff which stretched 
across to her skirt, where it made a spot like a paint-mark set upon her. 
They went into the ancient parlour to tea, and here they shared their first 
common meal alone. Such was their childishness, or rather his, that he 
found it interesting to use the same bread-and-butter plate as herself, and 
to brush crumbs from her lips with his own. He wondered a little that she 
did not enter into these frivolities with his own zest. 

Looking at her silently for a long time; ‘She is a dear dear Tess,’ he 
thought to himself, as one deciding on the true construction of a difficult 
passage. ‘Do I realize solemnly enough how utterly and irretrievably this 
little womanly thing is the creature of my good or bad faith and fortune? 
I think not. I think I could not, unless I were a woman myself. What I am 
in worldly estate, she is. What I become, she must become. What I cannot 
be, she cannot be. And shall I ever neglect her, or hurt her, or even forget 
to consider her? God forbid such a crime!’ 

They sat on over the tea-table waiting for their luggage, which the 
dairyman had promised to send before it grew dark. But evening began 
to close in, and the luggage did not arrive, and they had brought nothing 
more than they stood in. With the departure of the sun the calm mood of 
the winter day changed. Out of doors there began noises as of silk smartly 
rubbed; the restful dead leaves of the preceding autumn were stirred to 
irritated resurrection, and whirled about unwillingly, and tapped against 
the shutters. It soon began to rain. 

‘That cock knew the weather was going to change,’ said Clare. 

The woman who had attended upon them had gone home for the 
night, but she had placed candles upon the table, and now they lit them. 
Each candle-flame drew towards the fireplace. 

‘These old houses are so draughty,’ continued Angel, looking at the 
flames, and at the grease guttering down the sides. ‘I wonder where that 
luggage is. We haven’t even a brush and comb.* 

*I don’t know,’ she answered, absent-minded. 

‘Tess, you are not a bit cheerful this evening - not at all as you used to 
be. Those harridans on the panels upstairs have unsettled you. I am sorry 
1 brought you here. I wonder if you really love me, after all?’ 

He knew that she did. and the words had no serious intent; but she was 
surcharged with emotion, and winced like a wounded animal. Though 
she tried not to shed tears she could not help showing one or two. 
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‘I did not mean it!’ said he, sorry. ‘You arc worried at not having your 
things, I know. I cannot think why old Jonathan has not come with 
them. Why, it is seven o’clock. Ah, there he is!’ 

A knock had come to the door, and, there being nobody else to answer 
it, Clare went out. He returned to the room with a small package in his 
hand. 

‘It is not Jonathan, after all,’ he said. 

‘How vexing!’ said Tess. 

The packet had been brought by a special messenger, who had arrived 
at Talbothays from Emminster Vicarage immediately after the departure 
of the married couple, and had followed them hither, being under 
injunction to deliver it into nobody’s hands but theirs. Clare brought it to 
the light. It was less than a foot long, sewed up in canvas, sealed in red 
wax with his father’s seal, and directed in his father’s hand to ‘Mrs Angel 
Clare’. 

‘It is a little wedding-present for you, Tess,* said he, handing it to her. 
‘How thoughtful they are!’ 

Tess looked a little flustered as she took it. 

‘I think I would rather have you open it, dearest,’ said she, turning over 
the parcel. ‘I don’t like to break those great seals; they look so serious. 
Please open it for me!’ 

He undid the parcel. Inside was a case of morocco leather, on the top 
of which lay a note and a key. 

The note was for Clare, in the following words: 

My Dear Son, - Possibly you have forgotten that on the death of your 
godmother, Mrs Pitney, when you were a lad, she - vain kind woman that she 
was - left to me a portion of the contents of her jewel-case in trust for your wife. 
If you should ever have one, as a mark of her affection for you and whomsoever 
you should choose. This trust I have fulfilled, and the diamonds have been locked 
up at my banker’s ever since. Though I feel it to be a somewhat incongruous act 
in the circumstances, I am, as you will see, bound to hand over the articles to the 
woman to whom the use of them for her lifetime will now rightly belong, and 
they are therefore promptly sent. They become, I believe, heirlooms, strictly 
speaking, according to the terms of your godmother’s will. The precise words of 
the clause that refers to this matter are enclosed. 

‘I do remember,’ said Clare; ‘but I had quite forgotten.’ 

Unlocking the case, they found it to contain a necklace, with pendant, 
bracelets, and ear-rings; and also some other small ornaments. 

Tess seemed afraid to touch them at first, but her eyes sparkled for a 
moment as much as the stones when Clare spread out the set. 

‘Are they mine?’ she asked incredulously. 

‘They are, certainly,’ said he. 

He looked into the fire. He remembered how, when he was a lad of 
fifteen, his godmother, the Squire’s wife - the only rich person with 
whom he had ever come in contact - had pinned her faith to his success; 
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had prophesied a wondrous career for him. There had seemed nothing at 
all out of keeping with such a conjectured career in the storing up of these 
showy ornaments for his wife and the wives of her descendants. They 
gleamed somewhat ironically now. ‘Yet why?’ he asked himself. It was 
but a question of vanity throughout; and if that were admitted into one 
side of the equation it should be admitted into the other. His wife was a 
d’Urbcrville: whom could they become better than her? 

Suddenly he said with enthusiasm - 

‘Tess, put them on ~ put them on!’ And he turned from the fire to help 
her. 

But as if by magic she had already donned them - necklace, ear-rings, 
bracelets, and all. 

‘But the gown isn’t right, Tess,* said Clare. ‘It ought to be a low one 
for a set of brilliants like that.’ 

‘Ought it?’ said Tess. 

‘Yes,’ said he. 

He suggested to her how to tuck in the upper edge of her bodice, so as 
to make it roughly approximate to the cut for evening wear; and when 
she had done this, and the pendant to the necklace hung isolated amid the 
whiteness of her throat, as it was designed to do, he stepped back to 
survey her. 

‘My heavens,’ said Clare, ‘how beautiful you are!’ 

As everybody knows, fine feathers make fine birds; a peasant girl but 
very moderately prepossessing to the casual observer in her simple 
condition and attire, will bloom as an amazing beauty if clothed as a 
woman of fashion with the aids that Art can render; while the beauty of 
the midnight crush would often cut but a sorry figure if placed inside the 
field-woman’s wrapper upon a monotonous acreage of turnips on a dull 
day. He had never till now estimated the artistic excellence of Tess’s limbs 
and features. 

‘If you were only to appear in a ball-room!’ he said. ‘But no - no, 
dearest; I think I love you best in the wing-bonnet and cotton-frock ~ 
yes, better than in this, well as you support these dignities.’ 

Tess’s sense of her striking appearance had given her a flush of 
excitement, which was yet not happiness. 

‘I’ll take them off,’ she said, ‘in case Jonathan should see me. They are 
not fit for me, are they? They must be sold, I suppose?’ 

‘Let them stay a few minutes longer. Sell them? Never. It would be a 
breach of faith.’ 

Influenced by a second thought she readily obeyed. She had something 
to tell, and there might be help in these. She sat down with the jewels 
upon her; and they again indulged in conjectures as to where Jonathan 
could possibly be with their baggage. The ale they had poured out for his 
consumption when he came had gone flat with long standing. 

Shortly after this they began supper, which was already laid on a side- 
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tabic. Ere they had finished there was a jerk in the fire-smoke, the rising 
skein of which bulged out into the room, as if some giant had laid his 
hand on the chimney-top for a moment. It had been caused by the 
opening of the outer door. A heavy step was now heard in the passage, 
and Angel went out, 

‘I couldn make nobody hear at all by knocking,* apologized Jonathan 
Kail, for it was he at last; ‘and as’t was raining out I opened the door. I’ve 
brought the things, sir.’ 

‘I am very glad to see them. But you are very late.’ 

‘Well, yes, sir.’ 

There was something subdued in Jonathan Kail’s tone which had not 
been there in the day, and lines of concern were ploughed upon his 
forehead in addition to the lines of years. He continued - 

‘We’ve all been gallied at the dairy at what might ha’ been a most 
terrible affliction since you and your Mis’ess - so to name her now - left 
us this a’temoon. Perhaps you ha'nt forgot the cock’s afternoon crow?’ 

‘Dear me; - what -’ 

‘Well, some says it do mane one thing, and some another; but what’s 
happened is that poor little Retty Priddle hev tried to drown herself’ 

‘No! Really! Why, she bade us good-bye with the rest 

‘Yes, Well, sir, when you and your Mis’ess - so to name what she 
lawful is - when you two drove away, as I say, Retty and Marian put on 
their bonnets and went out; and as there is not much doing now, being 
New Year’s Eve, and folks mops and brooms from what’s inside ’em, 
nobody took much notice. They went on to Lew-Everard, where they 
had summut to drink, and then on they vamped to Dree-armed Cross, 
and there they seemed to have parted, Retty striking across the water- 
meads as if for home, and Marian going on to the next village, where 
there’s another public-house. Nothing more was zeed or heard o’ Retty 
till the waterman, on his way home, noticed something by the Great 
Pool; ’twas her bonnet and shawl packed up. In the water he found her. 
He and another man brought her home, thinking ’a was dead; but she 
fetched round by degrees.’ 

Angel, suddenly recollecting that Tess was overhearing this gloomy 
tale, went to shut the door between the passage and the ante-room to the 
inner parlour where she was; but his wife, flinging a shawl round her, had 
come to the outer room and was listening to the man’s narrative, her eyes 
resting absently on the luggage and the drops of rain glistening upon it. 

‘And, more than this, there’s Marian; she’s been found dead drunk by 
the withy-bed - a girl who hev never been known to touch anything 
before except shilling ale; though, to be sure, ’a was always a good 
trencher-woman, as her face showed. It seems as if the maids had all gone 
out o’ their minds!’ 

‘And Izz?’ asked Tess, 

‘Izz is about house as usual; but ’a do say ’a can guess how it happened; 
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and she seems to be very low in mind about it, poor maid, as well she mid 
be. And so you sec. sir, as all this happened just when we was packing 
your few traps and your Mis’ess’s night-rail and dressing things into the 
cart, why, it belated me.’ 

‘Yes. Well, Jonathan, will you get the trunks upstairs, and drink a cup 
of ale, and hasten back as soon as you can, in case you should be wanted?’ 

Tess had gone back to the inner parlour, and sat down by the fire, 
looking wistfully into it. She heard Jonathan Kail’s heavy footsteps up 
and down the stairs till he had done placing the luggage, and heard him 
express his thanks for the ale her husband took out to him. and for the 
gratuity he received. Jonathan’s footsteps then died from the door, and 
his cart creaked away. 

Angel slid forward the massive oak bar which secured the door, and 
coming in to where she sat over the hearth, pressed her cheeks between 
his hands from behind. He expected her to jump up gaily and unpack the 
toilet-gear that she had been so anxious about, but as she did not rise he 
sat down with her in the firelight, the candles on the supper-table being 
too thin and glimmering to interfere with its glow. 

‘I am so sorry you should have heard this sad story about the girls,’ he 
said. ‘Still, don’t let it depress you. Retty was naturally morbid, you 
know,’ 

‘Without the least cause,’ said Tess. ‘While they who have cause to be, 
hide it, and pretend they are not.’ 

This incident had turned the scale for her. They were simple and 
innocent girls on whom the unhappiness of unrequited love had fallen; 
they had deserved better at the hands of Fate. She had deserved worse ~ 
yet she was the chosen one. It was wicked of her to take all without 
paying. She would pay to the uttermost farthing; she would tell, there 
and then. This final determination she came to when she looked into the 
fire, he holding her hand. 

A steady glare from the now flameless embers painted the sides and 
back of the fireplace with its colour, and the well-polished andirons, and 
the old brass tongs that would not meet. The underside of the mantel¬ 
shelf was flushed with the high-coloured light, and the legs of the table 
nearest the fire. Tess’s face and neck reflected the same warmth, which 
each gem turned into an Aldebaran or a Sirius - a constellation of white, 
red, and green flashes, that interchanged their hues with her every 
pulsation. 

‘Do you remember what we said to each other this morning about 
telling our faults?’ he asked abruptly, finding that she still remained 
immovable. ‘We spoke lightly perhaps, and you may well have done so. 
But for me it was no light promise. 1 want to make a confession to you, 
Love.’ 

This, from him, so unexpectedly apposite, had the effect upon her of 
a Providential interposition. 
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‘You have to confess something?’ she said quickly, and even with 
gladness and relief. 

‘You did not expect it? Ah - you thought too highly of me. Now 
listen. Put your head there, because I want you to forgive me, and not to 
be indignant with me for not telling you before, as perhaps I ought to 
have done.’ 

How strange it was! He seemed to be her double. She did not speak, 
and Clare went on - 

‘I did not mention it because I was afraid of endangering my chance of 
you, darling, the great prize of my life - my Fellowship I call you. My 
brother’s Fellowship was won at his college, mine at Talbothays Dairy. 
Well, I would not risk it. I was going to tell you a month ago at the time 
you agreed to be mine, but I could not; I thought it might frighten you 
away from me. I put it off; then I thought I would tell you yesterday, to 
give you a chance at least of escaping me. But I did not. And I did not this 
morning, when you proposed our confessing our faults on the landing - 
the sinner that I was! But I must, now I see you sitting there so solemnly. 

I wonder if you will forgive me?* 

‘O yes! 1 am sure that -’ 

‘Well, I hope so. But wait a minute. You don't know. To begin at the 
beginning. Though I imagine my poor father fears that 1 am one of the 
eternally lost for my dcxrtrines, I am, of course, a believer in good morals, 
Tess, as much as you. I u.sed to wish to be a teacher of men, and it was a 
great disappointment to me when I found I could not enter the Church. 

I admired spotlessness, even though I could lay no claim to it, and hated 
impurity, as I hope I do now. Whatever one may think of plenary 
inspiration, one must heartily subscribe to these words of Paul: “Be thou 
an example - in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity.” It is the only safeguard for us poor human beings. “Integer 
vitae”, says a Roman poet, who is strange company for St Paul - 

The man of upright life, from frailties free. 

Stands not in need of Moorish spear or bow. 

Well, a certain place is paved with good intentions, and having felt all that 
so strongly, you will see what a terrible remorse it bred in me when, in 
the midst of my fine aims for other people, I myself fell.’ 

He then told her of that time of his life to which allusion has been 
made when, tossed about by doubts and difficulties in London, like a cork 
on the waves, he plunged into eight-and-forty hours’ dissipation with a 
stranger. 

‘Happily I awoke almost immediately to a sense of my folly,’ he 
continued. ‘I would have no more to say to her, and I came home. I have 
never repeated the offence. But I felt I should like to treat you with perfect 
frankness and honour, and I could not do so without telling this. Do you 
forgive me?’ 
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She pressed his hand tightly for an answer. 

Then wc will dismiss it at once and for ever! - too painful as it is for 
the occasion - and talk of something lighter.* 

*0. Angel ~ I am almost glad - because now you can forgive me\ I have 
not made my confession. I have a confession, too - remember, I said so.* 
‘Ah, to be sure! Now then for it, wicked little one.* 

‘Perhaps, although you smile, it is as serious as yours, or more so.’ 

‘It can hardly be more serious, dearest.* 

‘It cannot - O no, it cannot!* She jumped up joyfully at the hope. ‘No, 
it cannot be more serious, certainly,’ she cried, ‘because *tis just the same! 
I will tell you now.’ 

She sat down again. 

Their hands were still joined. The ashes under the grate were lit by the 
fire vertically, like a torrid waste. Imagination might have beheld a Last 
Day luridness in this red-coaled glow, which fell on his face and hand, 
and on hers, peering into the loose hair about her brow, and firing the 
delicate skin underneath. A large shadow of her shape rose upon the wall 
and ceiling. She bent forward, at which each diamond on her neck gave 
a sinister wink like a toad’s; and pressing her forehead against his temple 
she entered on her story of her acquaintance with Alec d’Urberville and 
its results, murmuring the words without flinching, and with her eyelids 
drooping down. 


END OF PHASE THE FOURTH 



PHASE THE FIFTH 


THE WOMAN PAYS 




* XXXV 


Her narrative ended; even its re-assertions and secondary explanations 
were done. Tess s voice throughout had hardly risen higher than its 
opening tone; there had been no exculpatory phrase of any kind, and she 
had not wept. 

But the complexion even of external things seemed to suffer transmu¬ 
tation as her announcement progressed. The fire in the grate looked 
impish - demoniacally funny, as if it did not care in the least about her 
strait. The fender grinned idly, as if it too did not care. The light from 
the water-bottle was merely engaged in a chromatic problem. All material 
objects around announced their irresponsibility with terrible iteration. 
And yet nothing had changed since the moments when he had been 
kissing her; or rather, nothing in the substance of things. But the essence 
of things had changed. 

When she ceased the auricular impressions from their previous endear¬ 
ments seemed to hustle away into the corners of their brains, repeating 
themselves as echoes from a time of supremely purblind foolishness. 

Clare performed the irrelevant act of stirring the fire; the intelligence 
had not even yet got to the bottom of him. After stirring the embers he 
rose to his feet; all the force of her disclosure had imparted itself now. His 
face had withered. In the strenuousness of his concentration he treadled 
fitfully on the floor. He could not, by any contrivance, think closely 
enough; that was the meaning of his vague movement. When he spoke it 
was in the most inadequate, commonplace voice of the many varied tones 
she had heard from him. 

Tessl’ 

‘Yes, dearest.’ 

‘Am I to believe this? From your manner I am to take it as true. O you 
cannot be out of your mind! You ought to be! Yet you are not . . . My 
wife, my Tess ~ nothing in you warrants such a supposition as that?’ 

‘I am not out of my mind,’ she said. 

‘And yet He looked vacantly at her, to resume with dazed senses: 
‘Why didn’t you tell me before? Ah, yes, you would have told me, in a 
way - but I hindered you, I remember!’ 

These and other of his words were nothing but the perfunctory babble 
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of the surface while the depths remained paralysed. He turned away, and 
bent over a chair. Tess followed him to the middle of the room where he 
was, and stood there staring at him with eyes that did not weep. Presently 
she slid down upon her knees beside his foot, and from this position she 
crouched in a heap. 

‘In the name of our love, forgive me!’ she whispered with a dry mouth. 
‘I have forgiven you for the same!’ 

And, as he did not answer, she said again - 

‘Forgive me as you are forgiven! / forgive yoM, Angel.’ 

‘You - yes, you do.’ 

‘But you do not forgive me?’ 

*0 Tess, forgiveness does not apply to the case. You were one person; 
now you are another. My God - how can forgiveness meet such a 
grotesque ~ prestidigitation as that!’ 

He paused, contemplating this definition; then suddenly broke into 
horrible laughter - as unnatural and ghastly as a laugh in hell. 

‘Don’t - don’t! It kills me quite, that!’ she shrieked. ‘O have mercy 
upon me ~ have mercy!’ 

He did not answer; and, sickly white, she jumped up. 

‘Angel, Angel! what do you mean by that laugh?’ she cried out. ‘Do 
you know what this is to me?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘I have been hoping, longing, praying, to make you happy! I have 
thought what joy it will be to do it, what an unworthy wife I shall be if 
I do not! That’s what I have felt, Angel!’ 

‘I know that.’ 

‘I thought, Angel, that you loved me - me, my very self! If it is I you 
do love, O how can it be that you look and speak so? It frightens me! 
Having begun to love you, I love you for ever - in all changes, in all 
disgraces, because you arc yourself. I ask no more. Then how can you, O 
my own husband, stop loving me?’ 

‘1 repeat, the woman I have been loving is not you.’ 

‘But who?’ 

‘Another woman in your shape.* 

She perceived in his words the realization of her own apprehensive 
foreboding in former times. He looked upon her as a species of impostor; 
a guilty woman in the guise of an innocent one. Terror was upon her 
white face as she saw it; her check was flaccid, and her mouth had almost 
the aspect of a round little hole. The horrible sense of his view of her so 
deadened her that she staggered; and he stepped forward, thinking she 
was going to fall. 

‘Sit down, sit down,’ he said gently. ‘You are ill; and it is natural that 
you should be.’ 

She did sit down, without knowing where she was, that strained look 
still upon her face, and her eyes such as to make his flesh creep. 
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‘I don’t belong to you any more, then; do I, Angel?’ she asked helplessly. 
*It is not me, but another woman like me that he loved, he says.’ 

The image raised caused her to take pity upon herself as one who was 
ill-used. Her eyes filled as she regarded her position further; she turned 
round and burst into a flood of self-sympathetic tears. 

Clare was relieved at this change, for the effect on her of what had 
happened was beginning to be a trouble to him only less than the woe of 
the disclosure itself. He waited patiently, apathetically, till the violence of 
her grief had worn itself out, and her rush of weeping had lessened to a 
catching gasp at intervals. 

‘Angel,’ she said suddenly, in her natural tones, the insane, dry voice 
of terror having left her now. ‘Angel, am I too wicked for you and me to 
live together?’ 

‘I have not been able to think what we can do.’ 

‘I shan’t ask you to let me live with you, Angel, because I have no right 
to! I shall not write to mother and sisters to say we be married, as I said 
I would do; and I shan’t finish the good-hussif I cut out and meant to 
make while we were in lodgings.’ 

‘Shan’t you?’ 

‘No, I shan’t do anything, unless you order me to; and if you go away 
from me 1 shall not follow ’ee; and if you never speak to me any more 1 
shall not ask why, unless you tell me I may.’ 

‘And if I do order you to do anything?’ 

‘I will obey you like your wretched slave, even if it is to lie down and 
die.’ 

‘You arc very good. But it strikes me that there is a want of harmony 
between your present mood of self-sacrifice and your past mood of self- 
preservation.’ 

These were the first words of antagonism. To fling elaborate sarcasms 
at Tess, however, was much like flinging them at a dog or cat. The charms 
of their subtlety passed by her unappreciated, and she only received them 
as inimical sounds which meant that anger ruled. She remained mute, not 
knowing that he was smothering his affection for her. She hardly 
observed that a tear descended slowly upon his cheek, a tear so large that 
it magnified the pores of the skin over which it rolled, like the object lens 
of a microscope. Meanwhile reillumination as to the terrible and total 
change that her confession had wrought in his life, in his universe, 
returned to him, and he tried desperately to advance among the new 
conditions in which he stood. Some consequent action was necessary; yet 
what? 

‘Tess,’ he said, as gently as he could speak, ‘I cannot stay - in this room 
-just now. 1 will walk out a little way.’ 

He qtiietly left the room, and the two glasses of wine that he had 
poured out for their supper - one for her, one for him - remained on the 
table untasted. This was what their Agape had come to. At tea, two or 
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three hours earlier, they had, in the freakishness of affection, drunk from 
one cup. 

The closing of the door behind him, gently as it had been pulled to, 
roused Tess from her stupor. He was gone; she could not stay. Hastily 
flinging her cloak around her she opened the door and followed, putting 
out the candles as if she were never coming back. The rain was over and 
the night was now clear. 

She was soon close at his heels, for Clare walked slowly and without 
purpose. His form beside her light gray figure looked black, sinister, and 
forbidding, and she felt as sarcasm the touch of the jewels of which she 
had been momentarily so proud. Clare turned at hearing her footsteps, 
but his recognition of her presence seemed to make no difference in him, 
and he went on over the five yawning arches of the great bridge in front 
of the house. 

The cow and horse tracks in the road were full of water, the rain having 
been enough to charge them, but not enough to wash them away. Across 
these minute pools the reflected stars flitted in a quick transit as she 
passed; she would not have known they were shining overhead if she had 
not seen them there - the vastest things of the universe imaged in objects 
so mean. 

The place to which they had travelled today was in the same valley as 
Talbothays, but some miles lower down the river; and the surroundings 
being open she kept easily in sight of him. Away from the house the road 
wound through the meads, and along these she followed Clare without 
any attempt to come up with him or to attract him, but with dumb and 
vacant fidelity. 

At last, however, her listless walk brought her up alongside him, and 
still he said nothing. The cruelty of fooled honesty is often great after 
enlightenment, and it was mighty in Clare now. The outdoor air had 
apparently taken away from him all tendency to act on impulse; she knew 
that he saw her without irradiation - in all her bareness; that Time was 
chanting his satiric psalm at her then - 

Behold, when thy face is made bare, he that loved thee shall hate; 

Thy face shall be no more fair at the fall of thy fate. 

For thy life shall fall as a leaf and be shed as the rain; 

And the veil of thine head shall be grief, and the crown shall be pain. 

He was still intently thinking, and her companionship had now 
insufficient power to break or divert the strain of thought. What a weak 
thing her presence must have become to him! She could not help 
addressing Clare. 

‘What have I done - what have I done! I have not told of anything that 
interferes with or belies my love for you. You don’t think I planned it, 
do you? It is in your own mind what you are angry at, Angel: it is not in 
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me. O, it is not in me, and I am not that deceitful woman you think 
me!’ 

*H’m ~ well. Not deceitful, my wife; but not the same. No, not the 
same. But do not make me reproach you. I have sworn that I will not; 
and I will do everything to avoid it.’ 

But she went on pleading in her distraction; and perhaps said things 
that would have been better left to silence. 

‘Angel! ~ Angel! I was a child - a child when it happened! I knew 
nothing of men.’ 

‘You were more sinned against than sinning, that I admit.’ 

‘Then will you not forgive me?’ 

‘I do forgive you, but forgiveness is not all.’ 

‘And love me?’ 

To this question he did not answer. 

‘O Angel - my mother says that it sometimes happens so! - she knows 
several cases where they were worse than I, and the husband has not 
minded it much - has got over it at least. And yet the woman has not 
loved him as I do you!’ 

‘Don’t, Tess; don’t argue. Different societies, different manners. You 
almost make me say you are an unapprehending peasant woman, who 
have never been initiated into the proportions of social things. You don’t 
know what you say.’ 

‘I am only a peasant by position, not by nature!’ 

She spoke with an impulse to anger, but it went as it came. 

‘So much the worse for you. I think that parson who unearthed your 
pedigree would have done better if he had held his tongue. 1 cannot help 
associating your decline as a family with this other fact - of your want of 
firmness. Decrepit families imply decrepit wills, decrepit conduct. 
Heaven, why did you give me a handle for despising you more by 
informing me of your descent! Here was I thinking you a new-sprung 
child of nature; there were you, the belated seedling of an effete 
aristocracy!’ 

‘Lots of families are as bad as mine in that! Retty’s family were once 
large landowners, and so were Dairyman Billett’s. And the Debbyhouses, 
who now are carters, were once the De Bayeux family. You find such as 
I everywhere; ’tis a feature of our county, and I can’t help it.’ 

‘So much the worse for the county.’ 

She took these reproaches in their bulk simply, not in their particulars; 
he did not love her as he had loved her hitherto, and to all else she was 
indifferent. 

They wandered on again in silence. It was said afterwards that a 
cottager ^of Wellbridge, who went out late that night for a doctor, met 
two lovers in the pastures, walking very slowly, without converse, one 
behind the other, as in a funeral procession, and the glimpse that he 
obtained of their faces seemed to denote that they were anxious and sad. 
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Returning later, he passed them again in the same field, progressing just 
as slowly, and as regardless of the hour and of the cheerless night as 
before. It was only on account of his preoccupation with his own affairs, 
and the illness in his house, that he did not bear in mind the curious 
incident, which, however, he recalled a long while after. 

During the interval of the cottager s going and coming, she had said to 
her husband ~ 

*I don t see how I can help being the cause of much misery to you all 
your life. The river is down there. I can put an end to myself in it. I am 
not afraid.’ 

i don’t wish to add murder to my other follies,’ he said. 

‘I will leave something to show that I did it myself - on account of my 
shame. They will not blame you then.’ 

‘Don’t speak so absurdly - I wish not to hear it. It is nonsense to have 
such thoughts in this kind of case, which is rather one for satirical 
laughter than for tragedy. You don’t in the least understand the quality of 
the mishap. It would be viewed in the light of a joke by nine-tenths of the 
world if it were known. Please oblige me by returning to the house, and 
going to bed.’ 

‘I will,’ said she dutifully. 

They had rambled round by a road which led to the well-known ruins 
of the Cistercian abbey behind the mill, the latter having, in centuries 
past, been attached to the monastic establishment. The mill still worked 
on, food being a perennial necessity; the abbey had perished, creeds being 
transient. One continually sees the ministration of the temporary out¬ 
lasting the ministration of the eternal. Their walk having been circuitous 
they were still not far from the house, and in obeying his direction she 
only had to reach the large stone bridge across the main river, and follow 
the road for a few yards. When she got back everything remained as she 
had left it, the fire being still burning. She did not stay downstairs for 
more than a minute, but proceeded to her chamber, whither the luggage 
had been taken. Here she sat down on the edge of the bed, looking 
blankly around, and presently began to undress. In removing the light 
towards the bedstead its rays fell upon the tester of white dimity; 
something was hanging beneath it, and she lifted the candle to see what 
it was. A bough of mistletoe. Angel had put it there; she knew that in an 
instant. This was the explanation of that mysterious parcel which it had 
been so difficult to pack and bring; whose contents he would not explain 
to her, saying that time would soon show her the purpose thereof. In his 
zest and his gaiety he had hung it there. How foolish and inopportune 
that mistletoe looked now. 

Having nothing more to fear, having scarce anything to hope, for that 
he would relent there seemed no promise whatever, she lay down dully. 
When sorrow ceases to be speculative sleep sees her opportunity. Among 
so many happier moods which forbid repose this was a mood which 
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welcomed it, and in a few minutes the lonely Tess forgot existence, 
surrounded by the aromatic stillness of the chamber that had once, 
possibly, been the bride-chamber of her own ancestry. 

Later on that night Clare also retraced his steps to the house. Entering 
softly to the sitting-room he obtained a light, and with the manner of one 
who had considered his course he spread his rugs upon the old horse-hair 
sofa which stood there, and roughly shaped it to a sleeping-couch. Before 
lying down he crept shoeless upstairs, and listened at the door of her 
apartment. Her measured breathing told that she was sleeping profoundly. 

Thank God!’ murmured Clare; and yet he was conscious of a pang of 
bitterness at the thought - approximately true, though not wholly so ~ 
that having shifted the burden of her life to his shoulders she was now 
reposing without care. 

He turned away to descend; then, irresolute, faced round to her door 
again. In the act he caught sight of one of the d’Urberville dames, whose 
portrait was immediately over the entrance to Tess s bedchamber. In the 
candlelight the painting was more than unpleasant. Sinister design lurked 
in the woman’s features, a concentrated purpose of revenge on the other 
sex - so it seemed to him then. The Caroline bodice of the portrait was 
low - precisely as Tess’s had been when he tucked it in to show the 
necklace; and again he experienced the distressing sensation of a resem¬ 
blance between them. 

The check was sufficient. He resumed his retreat and descended. 

His air remained calm and cold, his small compressed mouth indexing 
his powers of self-control, his face wearing still that terribly sterile 
expression which had spread thereon since her disclosure. It was the face 
of a man who was no longer passion’s slave, yet who found no advantage 
in his enfranchisement. He was simply regarding the harrowing contin¬ 
gencies of human experience, the unexpectedness of things. Nothing so 
pure, so sweet, so virginal as Tess had seemed possible all the long while 
that he had adored her, up to an hour ago; but 

The little less, and what worlds away! 

He argued erroneously when he said to himself that her heart was not 
indexed in the honest freshness of her face; but Tess had no advocate to 
set him right. Could it be possible, he continued, that eyes which as they 
gazed never expressed any divergence from what the tongue was telling, 
were yet ever seeing another world behind her ostensible one, discordant 
and contrasting? 

He reclined on his couch in the sitting-room, and extinguished the 
light. The night came in, and took up its place there, unconcerned and 
indiflFet'ent; the night which had already swallowed up his happiness, and 
was now digesting it listlessly; and was ready to swallow up the happi¬ 
ness of a thousand other people with as little disturbance or change of 
mien. 
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* XXXVI ♦ 


Clare arose in the light of a dawn that was ashy and furtive, as though 
associated with crime. The fireplace confronted him with its extinct 
embers; the spread supper-table, whereon stood the two full glasses of 
untasted wine, now flat and filmy; her vacated seat and his own; the other 
articles of furniture, with their eternal look of not being able to help it, 
their intolerable inquiry what was to be done? From above there was no 
sound; but in a few minutes there came a knock at the door. He 
remembered that it would be the neighbouring cottager’s wife, who was 
to minister to their wants while they remained here. 

The presence of a third person in the house would be extremely 
awkward just now, and, being already dressed, he opened the window 
and informed her that they could manage to shift for themselves that 
morning. She had a milk-can in her hand, which he told her to leave at 
the door. When the dame had gone away he searched in the back quarters 
of the house for fuel, and speedily lit a fire. There was plenty of eggs, 
butter, bread, and so on in the larder, and Clare soon had breakfast laid, 
his experiences at the dairy having rendered him facile in domestic 
preparations. The smoke of the kindled wood rose from the chimney 
without like a lotus-headed column; local people who were passing by 
saw it, and thought of the newly-married couple, and envied their 
happiness. 

Angel cast a final glance round, and then going to the foot of the stairs, 
called in a conventional voice ~ 

’Breakfast is ready!’ 

He opened the front door, and took a few steps in the morning air. 
When, after a short space, he came back she was already in the sitting- 
room, mechanically readjusting the breakfast things. As she was fully 
attired, and the interval since his calling her had been but two or three 
minutes, she must have been dressed or nearly so before he went to 
summon her. Her hair was twisted up in a large round mass at the 
back of her head, and she had put on one of the new frocks - a pale 
blue woollen garment with neck-frillings of white. Her hands and face 
appeared to be cold, and she had possibly been sitting dressed in the 
bedroom a long time without any fire. The marked civility of Clare’s 
tone in calling her seemed to have inspired her, for the moment, with 
a new glimmer of hope. But it soon died when she looked at him. 

The pair were, in truth, but the ashes of their former fires. To the hot 
sorrow of the previous night had succeeded heaviness; it seemed as if 
nothing could kindle either of them to fervour of sensation any more. 

He spoke gently to her, and she replied with a like undemonstrativeness. 
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At last she came up to him, looking in his sharply-defined face as one 
who had no consciousness that her own formed a visible object also. 

‘Angel!’ she said, and paused, touching him with her fingers lightly 
as a breeze, as though she could hardly believe to be there in the flesh 
the man who was once her lover. Her eyes were bright, her pale cheek 
still showed its wonted roundness, though half-dried tears had left 
glistening traces thereon; and the usually ripe red mouth was almost 
as pale as her cheek. Throbbingly alive as she was still, under the 
stress of her mental grief the life beat so brokenly, that a little further 
pull upon it would cause real illness, dull her characteristic eyes, and 
make her mouth thin. 

She looked absolutely pure. Nature, in her fantastic trickery, had set 
such a seal of maidenhood upon Tess’s countenance that he gazed at her 
with a stupefied air. 

‘Tess! Say it is not true! No, it is not true!’ 

‘It is true.’ 

‘Every word?’ 

‘Every word.’ 

He looked at her imploringly, as if he would willingly have taken a lie 
from her lips, knowing it to be one, and have made of it, by some sort of 
sophistry, a valid denial. However, she only repeated - 

‘It is true.’ 

‘Is he living?’ Angel then asked. 

‘The baby died.’ 

‘But the man?’ 

‘He is alive.’ 

A last despair passed over Clare’s face. 

‘Is he in England?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He took a few vague steps. 

‘My position - is this,’ he said abruptly. ‘I thought - any man would 
have thought - that by giving up all ambition to win a wife with social 
standing, with fortune, with knowledge of the world, I should secure 
rustic innocence as surely as I should secure pink cheeks; but - However, 

I am no man to reproach you, and I will not.* 

Tess felt his position so entirely that the remainder had not been 
needed. Therein lay just the distress of it; she saw that he had lost all 
round. 

‘Angel -1 should not have let it go on to marriage with you if I had not 
known that, after all, there was a last way out of it for you; though I 
hoped you would never 

Her voice grew husky. 

‘A last way?’ 

‘I mean, to get rid of me. You can get rid of me.* 

‘How?’ 
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‘By divorcing me.’ 

‘Good heavens - how can you be so simple? How can I divorce you?’ 

‘Can’t you ~ now I have told you? I thought my confession would give 
you grounds for that.’ 

‘O Tess ~ you are too, too - childish - unformed ~ crude, 1 suppose! I 
don’t know what you are. You don’t understand the law ~ you don’t 
understand!* 

‘What - you cannot?’ 

‘Indeed I cannot.’ 

A quick shame mixed with the misery upon his listener’s face. 

‘I thought - I thought,’ she whispered. ‘O, now I see how wicked I 
seem to you! Believe me - believe me, on my soul, 1 never thought but 
that you could! I hoped you would not; yet I believed, without a doubt, 
that you could cast me off if you were determined, and didn’t love me at 
-at-all!’ 

‘You were mistaken,’ he said. 

‘O, then I ought to have done it, to have done it last night! But I hadn’t 
the courage. That’s just like me!’ 

‘The courage to do what?’ 

As she did not answer he took her by the hand. 

‘What were you thinking of doing?’ he inquired. 

‘Of putting an end to myself.’ 

‘When?’ 

She writhed under this inquisitorial manner of his. ‘Last night,’ she 
answered. 

‘Where?’ 

‘Under your mistletoe.’ 

‘My good -! How?’ he asked sternly. 

‘I’ll tell you, if you won’t be angry with me!’ she said, shrinking. ‘It 
was with the cord of my box. But I could not - do the last thing! I was 
afraid that it might cause a scandal to your name.’ 

The unexpected quality of this confession, wrung from her, and not 
volunteered, shook him perceptibly. But he still held her, and, letting his 
glance fall from her face downwards, he said, 

‘Now, listen to this. You must not dare to think of such a horrible 
thing! How could you! You will promise me as your husband to attempt 
that no more.’ 

‘I am ready to promise. I saw how wicked it was.’ 

‘Wicked! The idea was unworthy of you beyond description.’ 

‘But, Angel,’ she pleaded, enlarging her eyes in calm unconcern upon 
him, ‘it was thought of entirely on your account - to set you free without 
the scandal of the divorce that I thought you would have to get. I should 
never have dreamt of doing it on mine. However, to do it with my own 
hand is too good for me, after all. It is you, my ruined husband, who 
ought to strike the blow. I think I should love you more, if that were 
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possible, if you could bring yourself to do it, since there’s no other way 
of escape for ’ee. I feel I am so utterly worthless! So very greatly in the 
way!’ 

‘Ssh!’ 

‘Well, since you say no, I won’t. I have no wish opposed to yours.’ 

He knew this to be true enough. Since the desperation of the night her 
activities had dropped to zero, and there was no further rashness to be 
feared. 

Tess tried to busy herself again over the breakfast-table with more or 
less success, and they sat down both on the same side, so that their glances 
did not meet. There was at first something awkward in hearing each 
other eat and drink, but this could not be escaped; moreover, the amount 
of eating done was small on both sides. Breakfast over he rose, and telling 
her the hour at which he might be expected to dinner, went off to the 
miller’s in a mechanical pursuance of the plan of studying that business, 
which had been his only practical reason for coming here. 

When he was gone Tess stood at the window, and presently saw his 
form crossing the great stone bridge which conducted to the mill 
premises. He sank behind it, crossed the railway beyond, and disappeared. 
Then, without a sigh, she turned her attention to the room, and began 
clearing the table and setting it in order. 

The charwoman soon came. Her presence was at first a strain upon 
Tess, but afterwards an alleviation. At half past twelve she left her 
assistant alone in the kitchen, and, returning to the sitting-room, waited 
for the reappearance of Angel’s form behind the bridge. 

About one he showed himself. Her face flushed, although he was a 
quarter of a mile off. She ran to the kitchen to get the dinner served by 
the time he should enter. He went first to the room where they had 
washed their hands together the day before, and as he entered the sitting- 
room the dish-covers rose from the dishes as if by his own motion. 

‘How punctual!’ he said. 

‘Yes. I saw you coming over the bridge,’ said she. 

The meal was passed in commonplace talk of what he had been doing 
during the morning at the Abbey Mill, of the methods of bolting and the 
old-fashioned machinery, which he feared would not enlighten him 
greatly on modern improved methods, some of it seeming to have been 
in use ever since the days it ground for the monks in the adjoining 
conventual buildings - now a heap of ruins. He left the house again in the 
course of an hour, coming home at dusk, and occupying himself through 
the evening with his papers. She feared she was in the way, and, when the 
old woman was gone, retired to the kitchen, where she made herself busy 
as well as she could for more than an hour. 

Clare’s shape appeared at the door. 

‘You must not work like this,’ he said. ‘You are not my servant; you 
are my wife.’ 
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She raised her eyes, and brightened somewhat. ‘I may think myself that 

- indeed?’ she murmured, in piteous raillery. ‘You mean in name! Well, 
I don’t want to be anything more.’ 

‘You may think so, Tess! You are. What do you mean?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said hastily, with tears in her accents. ‘I thought I 

- because I am not respectable, I mean. I told you I thought I was not 
respectable enough long ago - and on that account I didn’t want to marry 
you, only ~ only you urged me!’ 

She broke into sobs, and turned her back to him. It would almost 
have won round any man but Angel Clare. Within the remote depths 
of his constitution, so gentle and affectionate as he was in general, 
there lay hidden a hard logical deposit, like a vein of metal in a soft 
loam, which turned the edge of everything that attempted to traverse 
it. It had blocked his acceptance of the Church; it blocked his acceptance 
of Tess. Moreover, his affection itself was less fire than radiance, and, 
with regard to the other sex, when he ceased to believe he ceased to 
follow: contrasting in this with many impressionable natures, who 
remain sensuously infatuated with what they intellectually despise. He 
waited till her sobbing ceased. 

‘I wish half the women in England were as respectable as you,’ he said, 
in an ebullition of bitterness against womankind in general. ‘It isn’t a 
question of respectability, but one of principle!’ 

He spoke such things as these and more of a kindred sort to her, being 
still swayed by the antipathetic wave which warps direct souls with such 
persistence when once their vision finds itself mocked by appearances. 
There was, it is true, underneath, a back current of sympathy through 
which a woman of the world might have conquered him. But Tess did 
not think of this; she took everything as her deserts, and hardly opened 
her mouth. The firmness of her devotion to him was indeed almost 
pitiful; quick-tempered as she naturally was, nothing that he could say 
made her unseemly; she sought not her own; was not provoked; thought 
no evil of his treatment of her. She might just now have been Apostolic 
Charity herself returned to a self-seeking modern world. 

This evening, night, and morning were passed precisely as the 
preceding ones had been passed. On one, and only one, occasion did she 

- the formerly free and independent Tess ~ venture to make any advances. 
It was on the third occasion of his starting after a meal to go out to the 
flour-mill. As he was leaving the table he said ‘Good-bye’, and she replied 
in the same words, at the same time inclining her mouth in the way of 
his. He did not avail himself of the invitation, saying, as he turned hastily 
aside - 

‘I shall be home punctually.’ 

Tess shrank into herself as if she had been struck. Often enough had he 
tried to reach those lips against her consent - often had he said gaily that 
her mouth and breath tasted of the butter and eggs and milk and honey 
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on which she mainly lived, that he drew sustenance from them, and other 
follies of that sort. But he did not care for them now. He observed her 
sudden shrinking, and said gently - 

‘You know, I have to think of a course. It was imperative that we 
should stay together a little while, to avoid the scandal to you that would 
have resulted from our immediate parting. But you must see it is only for 
form s sake.* 

‘Yes,’ said Tess absently. 

He went out, and on his way to the mill stood still, and wished for a 
moment that he had responded yet more kindly, and kissed her once at 
least. 

Thus they lived through this despairing day or two; in the same house, 
truly; but more widely apart than before they were lovers. It was evident 
to her that he was, as he had said, living with paralysed activities, in his 
endeavour to think of a plan of procedure. She was awe-stricken to 
discover such determination under such apparent flexibility. His consist¬ 
ency was, indeed, too cruel. She no longer expected forgiveness now. 
More than once she thought of going away from him during his absence 
at the mill; but she feared that this, instead of benefiting him, might be 
the means of hampering and humiliating him yet more if it should 
become known. 

Meanwhile Clare was meditating, verily. His thought had been 
unsuspended; he was becoming ill with thinking; eaten out with thinking, 
withered by thinking; scourged out of all his former pulsating flexuous 
domesticity. He walked about saying to himself, ‘What’s to be done - 
what’s to be done?’ and by chance she overheard him. It caused her to 
break the reserve about their future which had hitherto prevailed. 

‘I suppose - you are not going to live with me - long, are you, Angel?’ 
she asked, the sunk corners of her mouth betraying how purely mechanical 
were the means by which she retained that expression of chastened calm 
upon her face. 

‘I cannot,’ he said, ‘without despising myself, and what is worse, 
perhaps, despising you. I mean, of course, cannot live with you in the 
ordinary sense. At present, whatever I feel, I do not despise you. And, let 
me spe£[k plainly, or you may not see all my difficulties. How can we live 
together while that man lives? - he being your husband in Nature, and 
not I. If he were dead it might be different . . . Besides, that’s not all the 
difficulty; it lies in another consideration ~ one bearing upon the future 
of other people than ourselves. Think of years to come, and children 
being bom to us, and this past matter getting known - for it must get 
known. There is not an uttermost part of the earth but somebody comes 
from it or goes to it from elsewhere. Well, think of wretches of our flesh 
and blood growing up under a taunt which they will gradually get to feel 
the full force of with their expanding years. What an awakening for them! 
What a prospect! Can you honestly say Remain, after contemplating this 
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contingency? Don’t you think we had better endure the ills we have than 
fly to others?’ 

Her eyelids, weighted with trouble, continued drooping as before. 

i cannot say Remain,’ she answered. ‘1 cannot; I had not thought so 
far.’ 

Tess’s feminine hope ~ shall we confess it - had been so obstinately 
recuperative as to revive in her surreptitious visions of a domiciliary 
intimacy continued long enough to break down his coldness even against 
his judgement. Though unsophisticated in the usual sense, she was not 
incomplete; and it would have denoted deficiency of womanhood if she 
had not instinctively known what an argument lies in propinquity. 
Nothing else would serve her, she knew, if this failed. It was wrong to 
hope in what was of the nature of strategy, she said to herself: yet that sort 
of hope she could not extinguish. His last representation had now been 
made, and it was, as she said, a new view. She had truly never thought so 
far as that, and his lucid picture of possible offspring who would scorn 
her was one that brought deadly conviction to an honest heart which was 
humanitarian to its centre. Sheer experience had already taught her that, 
in some circumstances, there was one thing better than to lead a good 
life, and that was to be saved from leading any life whatever. Like all who 
have been previsioned by suffering, she could, in the words of M. Sully- 
Prudhomme, hear a penal sentence in the fiat, ‘You shall be born’, 
particularly if addressed to potential issue of hers. 

Yet such is the vulpine slyness of Dame Nature, that, till now, Tess 
had been hoodwinked by her love for Clare into forgetting it might result 
in vitalizations that would inflict upon others what she had bewailed as a 
misfortune to herself. 

She therefore could not withstand his argument. But with the self- 
combating proclivity of the super-sensitive, an answer thereto arose in 
Clare’s own mind, and he almost feared it. It was based on her exceptional 
physical nature; and she might have used it promisingly. She might have 
added besides: ‘On an Australian upland or Texan plain, who is to know 
or care about my misfortunes, or to reproach me or you?’ Yet, like the 
majority of women, she accepted the momentary presentment as if it 
were the inevitable. And she may have been right. The intuitive heart of 
woman knoweth not only its own bitterness, but its husband’s, and even 
if these assumed reproaches were not likely to be addressed to him or to 
his by strangers, they might have reached his ears from his own fastidious 
brain. 

It was the third day of the estrangement. Some might risk the odd 
paradox that with more animalism he would have been the nobler man, 
Wc do not say it. Yet Clare’s love was doubtless ethereal to a fault, 
imaginative to impracticability. With these natures, corporeal presence is 
sometimes less appealing than corporeal absence; the latter creating an 
ideal presence that conveniently drops the defects of the real. She found 
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that her personality did not plead her cause so forcibly as she had 
anticipated. The figurative phrase was true: she was another woman than 
the one who had excited his desire. 

*I have thought over what you say,’ she remarked to him, moving her 
forefinger over the tablecloth, her other hand, which bore the ring that 
mocked them both, supporting her forehead. ‘It is quite true all of it; it 
must be. You must go away from me.’ 

‘But what can you do?’ 

‘I can go home.’ 

Clare had not thought of that. 

‘Are you sure?’ he inquired. 

‘Quite sure. We ought to part, and we may as well get it past and done. 
You once said that I was apt to win men against their better judgement; 
and if I am constantly before your eyes I may cause you to change your 
plans in opposition to your reason and wish; and afterwards your 
repentance and my sorrow will be terrible.* 

‘And you would like to go home?’ he asked. 

‘I want to leave you, and go home.’ 

‘Then it shall be so.’ 

Though she did not look up at him, she started. There was a difFerence 
between the proposition and the covenant, which she had felt only too 
quickly. 

‘I feared it would come to this,’ she murmured, her countenance meekly 
fixed. ‘I don’t complain, Angel. I -1 think it best. What you said has quite 
convinced me. Yes, though nobody else should reproach me if we should 
stay together, yet somewhen, years hence, you might get angry with me 
for any ordinary matter, and knowing what you do of my bygones you 
yourself might be tempted to say words, and they might be overheard, 
perhaps by my own children. O, what only hurts me now would torture 
and kill me then! I will go - tomorrow.’ 

‘And I shall not stay here. Though I didn’t like to initiate it, I have seen 
that it was advisable we should part - at least for a while, till I can better 
see the shape that things have taken, and can write to you.’ 

Tess stole a glance at her husband. He was pale, even tremulous; but, 
as before, she was appalled by the determination revealed in the depths of 
this gentle being she had married - the will to subdue the grosser to the 
subtler emotion, the substance to the conception, the flesh to the spirit. 
Propensities, tendencies, habits, were as dead leaves upon the tyrannous 
wind of his imaginative ascendency. 

He may have observed her look, for he explained - 

‘I think of people more kindly when I am away from them;’ adding 
cynically, ‘God knows; perhaps we shall shake down together some day, 
for weariness; thousands have done it!’ 

That day he began to pack up, and she went upstairs and began to pack 
also. Both knew that it was in their two minds that they might part the 
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next morning for ever, despite the gloss of assuaging conjectures thrown 
over their proceeding because they were of the sort to whom any parting 
which has an air of finality is a torture. He knew, and she knew, that, 
though the fascination which each had exercised over the other - on her 
part independently of accomplishments ~ would probably in the first days 
of their separation be even more potent than ever, time must attenuate 
that effect; the practical arguments against accepting her as a housemate 
might pronounce themselves more strongly in the boreal light of a 
remoter view. Moreover, when two people are once parted ~ have 
abandoned a common domicile and a common environment - new 
growths insensibly bud upward to fill each vacated place; unforeseen 
accidents hinder intentions, and old plans are forgotten. 


♦ XXXVII * 


Midnight came and passed silently, for there was nothing to announce 
it in the Valley of the Froom. 

Not long after one o’clock there was a slight creak in the darkened 
farmhouse once the mansion of the d’Urbcrvilles. Tess, who used the 
upper chamber, heard it and awoke. It had come from the corner step of 
the staircase, which, as usual, was loosely nailed. She saw the door of her 
bedroom open, and the figure of her husband crossed the stream of 
moonlight with a curiously careful tread. He was in his shirt and trousers 
only, and her first flush of joy died when she perceived that his eyes were 
fixed in an unnatural stare on vacancy. When he reached the middle of 
the room he stood still and murmured, in tones of indescribable sadness - 

’Dead! dead! dead!’ 

Under the influence of any strongly-disturbing force Clare would 
occasionally walk in his sleep, and even perform strange feats, such as he 
had done on the night of their return from market just before their 
marriage, when he re-enacted in his bedroom his combat with the man 
who had insulted her. Tess saw that continued mental distress had 
wrought him into that somnambulistic state now. 

Her loyal confidence in him lay so deep down in her heart that, awake 
or asleep, he inspired her with no sort of personal fear. If he had entered 
with a pistol in his hand he would scarcely have disturbed her trust in his 
protectiveness. 
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Clare came close, and bent over her. ‘Dead, dead, dead!* he murmured. 

After fixedly regarding her for some moments with the same gaze of 
unmeasurable woe he bent lower, enclosed her in his arms, and rolled her 
in the sheet as in a shroud. Then lifting her from the bed with as much 
respect as one would show to a dead body, he carried her across the 
room, murmuring - 

‘My poor, poor Tess - my dearest, darling Tess! So sweet, so good, so 
true!* 

The words of endearment, withheld so severely in his waking hours, 
were inexpressibly sweet to her forlorn and hungry heart. If it had been 
to save her weary life she would not, by moving or struggling, have put 
an end to the position she found herself in. Thus she lay in absolute 
stillness, scarcely venturing to breathe, and, wondering what he was 
going to do with her, suffered herself to be borne out upon the land- 
ing. 

‘My wife ~ dead, dead!’ he said. 

He paused in his labours for a moment to lean with her against the 
banister. Was he going to throw her down? Self-solicitude was near 
extinction in her, and in the knowledge that he had planned to depart on 
the morrow, possibly for always, she lay in his arms in this precarious 
position with a sense rather of luxury than of terror. If they could only 
fall together, and both be dashed to pieces, how fit, how desirable. 

However, he did not let her fall, but took advantage of the support of 
the handrail to imprint a kiss upon her lips - lips in the daytime scorned. 
Then he clasped her with a renewed firmness of hold, and descended the 
staircase. The creak of the loose stair did not awaken him, and they 
reached the ground-floor safely. Freeing one of his hands from his grasp 
of her for a moment, he slid back the door-bar and passed out, slightly 
striking his stockinged toe against the edge of the door. But this he 
seemed not to mind, and, having room for extension in the open air, he 
lifted her against his shoulder, so that he could carry her with ease, the 
absence of clothes taking much from his burden. Thus he bore her off the 
premises in the direction of the river a few yards distant. 

His ultimate intention, if he had any, she had not yet divined; and she 
found herself conjecturing on the matter as a third person might have 
done. So easefully had she delivered her whole being up to him that it 
pleased her to think he was regarding her as his absolute possession, to 
dispose of as he should choose. It was consoling, under the hovering 
terror of tomorrow’s separation, to feel that he really recognized her now 
as his wife Tess, and did not cast her off, even if in that recognition he 
went so far as to arrogate to himself the right of harming her. 

Ah! now she knew what he was dreaming of - that Sunday morning 
when he had borne her along through the water with the other dairymaids, 
who had loved him nearly as much as she, if that were possible, which 
Tess could hardly admit. Clare did not cross the bridge with her, but 
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proceeding several paces on the same side towards the adjoining mill, at 
length stood still on the brink of the river. 

!ts waters, in creeping down these miles of meadowland, frequently 
divided, serpentining in purposeless curves, looping themselves around 
little islands that had no name, returning and re-embodying themselves 
as a broad main stream further on. Opposite the spot to which he had 
brought her was such a general confluence, and the river was proportion¬ 
ately voluminous and deep. Across it was a narrow foot-bridge; but now 
the autumn flood had washed the handrail away, leaving the bare plank 
only, which, lying a few inches above the speeding current, formed a 
giddy pathway for even steady heads; and Tess had noticed from the 
window of the house in the daytime young men walking across upon it 
as a feat in balancing. Her husband had possibly observed the same 
performance; anyhow, he now mounted the plank, and sliding one foot 
forward, advanced along it. 

Was he going to drown her? Probably he was. The spot was lonely, the 
river deep and wide enough to make such a purpose easy of accomplish¬ 
ment. He might drown her if he would; it would be better than parting 
tomorrow to lead severed lives. 

The swift stream raced and gyrated under them, tossing, distorting, 
and splitting the moons reflected face. Spots of froth travelled past, and 
intercepted weeds waved behind the piles. If they could both fall together 
into the current now, their arms would be so tightly clasped together that 
they could not be saved; they would go out of the world almost painlessly, 
and there would be no more reproach to her, or to him for marrying her. 
His last half-hour with her would have been a loving one, while if they 
lived till he awoke his daytime aversion would return, and this hour would 
remain to be contemplated only as a transient dream. 

The impulse stirred in her, yet she dared not indulge it, to make a 
movement that would have precipitated them both into the gulf. How she 
valued her own life had been proved; but his - she had no right to tamper 
with it. He reached the other side with her in safety. 

Here they were within a plantation which formed the Abbey grounds, 
and taking a new hold of her he went onward a few steps till they reached 
the ruined choir of the Abbey-church. Against the north wall was the 
empty stone coffin of an abbot, in which every tourist with a turn for 
grim humour was accustomed to stretch himself. In this Clare carefully 
laid Tess. Having kissed her lips a second time he breathed deeply, as if 
a greatly desired end were attained. Clare then lay down on the ground 
alongside, when he immediately fell into the deep dead slumber of 
exhaustion, and remained motionless as a log. The spurt of mental 
excitement which had produced the effort was now over. 

Tess sat up in the coffin. The night, though dry and mild for the season, 
was more than sufficiently cold to make it dangerous for him to remain 
here long, in his half-clothed state. If he were left to himself he would in 
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all probability stay there till the morning, and be chilled to certain death. 
She had heard of such deaths after sleep-walking. But how could she dare 
to awaken him, and let him know what he had been doing, when it 
would mortify him to discover his folly in respect of her? Tess, however, 
stepping out of her stone confine, shook him slightly, but was unable to 
arouse him without being violent. It was indispensable to do something, 
for she was beginning to shiver, the sheet being but a poor protection. 
Her excitement had in a measure kept her warm during the few minutes’ 
adventure; but that beatific interval was over. 

It suddenly occurred to her to try persuasion; and accordingly she 
whispered in his ear, with as much firmness and decision as she could 
summon - 

‘Let us walk on, darling,* at the same time taking him suggestively by 
the arm. To her relief, he unresistingly acquiesced; her words had 
apparently thrown him back into his dream, which thenceforward seemed 
to enter on a new phase, wherein he fancied she had risen as a spirit, and 
was leading him to Heaven. Thus she conducted him by the arm to the 
stone bridge in front of their residence, crossing which they stood at the 
manor-house door. Tess’s feet were quite bare, and the stones hurt her, 
and chilled her to the bone; but Clare was in his woollen stockings, and 
appeared to feel no discomfort. 

There was no further difficulty. She induced him to lie down on his 
own sofa bed, and covered him up warmly, lighting a temporary fire of 
wood, to dry any dampness out of him. The noise of these attentions she 
thought might awaken him, and secretly wished that they might. But the 
exhaustion of his mind and body was such that he remained undisturbed. 

As soon as they met the next morning Tess divined that Angel knew 
little or nothing of how far she had been concerned in the night’s 
excursion, though, as regarded himself, he may have been aware that he 
had not lain still. In truth, he had awakened that morning from a sleep 
deep as annihilation; and during those first few moments in which the 
brain, like a Samson shaking himself, is trying its strength, he had some 
dim notion of an unusual nocturnal proceeding. But the realities of his 
situation soon displaced conjecture on the other subject. 

He waited in expectancy to discern some mental pointing; he knew 
that if any intention of his, concluded over-night, did not vanish in the 
light of morning, it stood on a basis approximating to one of pure reason, 
even if initiated by impulse of feeling, that it was so far, therefore, to be 
trusted. He thus beheld in the pale morning light the rt^solve to separate 
from her; not as a hot and indignant instinct, but denuded of the 
passionateness which had made it scorch and burn; standing in its bones; 
nothing but a skeleton, but none the less there. Clare no longer hesitated. 

At breakfast, and while they were packing the few remaining articles, 
he showed his weariness from the night’s effort so unmistakably that Tess 
was on the point of revealing all that had happened; but the reflection that 
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it would anger him, grieve him, stultify him, to know that he had 
instinctively manifested a fondness for her of which his common-sense 
did not approve; that his inclination had compromised his dignity when 
reason slept, again deterred her. It was too much like laughing at a man 
when sober for his erratic deeds during intoxication. 

It just crossed her mind, too, that he might have a faint recollection of 
his tender vagary, and was disinclined to allude to it from a conviction 
that she would take amatory advantage of the opportunity it gave her of 
appealing to him anew not to go. 

He had ordered by letter a vehicle from the nearest town, and soon 
after breakfast it arrived. She saw in it the beginning of the end - the 
temporary end, at least, for the revelation of his tenderness by the incident 
of the night raised dreams of a possible future with him. The luggage was 
put on the top, and the man drove them off, the miller and the old 
waiting-woman expressing some surprise at their precipitate departure, 
which Clare attributed to his discovery that the mill-work was not of the 
modem kind which he wished to investigate, a statement that was true so 
far as it went. Beyond this there was nothing in the manner of their 
leaving to suggest a fiasco, or that they were not going together to visit 
friends. 

Their route lay near the dairy from which they had started with such 
solemn joy in each other a few days back, and, as Clare wished to wind 
up his business with Mr Crick, Tess could hardly avoid paying Mrs Crick 
a call at the same time, unless she would excite suspicion of their unhappy 
state. 

To make the call as unobtrusive as possible they left the carriage by the 
wicket leading down from the high road to the dairy-house, and 
descended the track on foot, side by side. The withy-bed had been cut, 
and they could see over the stumps the spot to which Clare had followed 
her when he pressed her to be his wife; to the left the enclosure in which 
she had been fascinated by his harp; and far away behind the cowstalls the 
mead which had been the scene of their first embrace. The gold of the 
summer picture was now gray, the colours mean, the rich soil mud, and 
the river cold. 

Over the barton-gate the dairyman saw them, and came forward, 
throwing into his face the kind of jocularity deemed appropriate in 
Talbothays and its vicinity on the re-appearance of the newly-married. 
Then Mrs Crick emerged from the house, and several others of their old 
acquaintance, though Marian and Retty did not seem to be there. 

less valiantly bore their sly attacks and friendly humours, which 
affected her far otherwise than they supposed. In the tacit agreement of 
husband and wife to keep their estrangement a secret they behaved as 
would have been ordinary. And then, although she would rather there 
had been no word spoken on the subject, Tess had to hear in detail the 
story of Marian and Retty. The latter had gone home to her father’s, and 
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Marian had left to look for employment elsewhere. They feared she 
would come to no good. 

To dissipate the sadness of this recital Tess went and bade all her 
favourite cows good-bye, touching each of them with her hand, and as she 
and Clare stood side by side at leaving, as if united body and soul, there 
would have been something peculiarly sorry in their aspect to one who 
should have seen it truly; two limbs of one life, as they outwardly were, 
his arm touching hers, her skirts touching him, facing one way, as against 
all the dairy facing the other, speaking in their adieux as ‘wc\ and yet 
sundered like the poles. Perhaps something unusually stiff and embar¬ 
rassed in their attitude, some awkwardness in acting up to their profession 
of unity, different from the natural shyness of young couples, may have 
been apparent, for when they were gone Mrs Crick said to her husband - 

‘How onnatural the brightness of her eyes did seem, and how they 
stood like waxen images and talked as if they were in a dream! Didn’t it 
strike *ee that ’twas so? Tess had always sommat strange in her, and she’s 
not now quite like the proud young bride of a well-be-doing man.’ 

They re-entered the vehicle, and were driven along the roads towards 
Weatherbury and Stagfoot Lane, till they reached the Lane inn, where 
Clare dismissed the fly and man. They rested here awhile, and entering 
the Vale were next driven onward towards her home by a stranger who 
did not know their relations. At a midway point, when Nuttlebury had 
been passed, and where there were cross-roads, Clare stopped the 
conveyance and said to Tess that if she meant to return to her mother’s 
house it was here that he would leave her. As they could not talk with 
freedom in the driver’s presence he asked her to accompany him for a few 
steps on foot along one of the branch roads; she assented, and directing 
the man to wait a few minutes they strolled away. 

‘Now, let us understand each other,’ he said gently. ‘There is no anger 
between us, though there is that which 1 cannot endure at present. I will 
try to bring myself to endure it. I will let you know where I go to as soon 
as I know myself. And if I can bring myself to bear it - if it is desirable, 
possible -1 will come to you. But until I come to you it will be better that 
you should not try to come to me.’ 

The severity of the decree seemed deadly to Tess; she saw his view of 
her clearly enough; he could regard her in no other light than that of one 
who had practised gross deceit upon him. Yet could a woman who had 
done even what she had done deserve all this? But she could contest the 
point with him no further. She simply repeated after him his own words. 

‘Until you come to me I must not try to come to you?’ 

‘Just so.’ 

‘May I write to you?’ 

‘O yes - if you are ill, or want anything at all. I hope that will not be 
the case; so that it may happen that I write first to you.’ 

‘I agree to the conditions, Angel; because you know best what my 
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punishment ought to be; only - only - don’t make it more than I can 
bear!’ 

That was all she said on the matter. If Tess had been artful, had she 
made a scene, fainted, wept hysterically, in that lonely lane, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fury of fastidiousness with which he was possessed, he would 
probably not have withstood her. But her mood of long-suffering made 
his way easy for him, and she herself was his best advocate. Pride, too, 
entered into her submission - which perhaps was a symptom of that 
reckless acquiescence in chance too apparent in the whole d’Urberville 
family ~ and the many effective chords which she could have stirred by an 
appeal were left untouched. 

The remainder of their discourse was on practical matters only. He 
now handed her a packet containing a fairly good sum of money, which 
he had obtained from his bankers for the purpose. The brilliants, the 
interest in which seemed to be Tess’s for her life only (if he understood 
the wording of the will), he advised her to let him send to a bank for 
safety; and to this she readily agreed. 

These things arranged he walked with Tess back to the carriage, and 
handed her in. The coachman was paid and told where to drive her. 
Taking next his own bag and umbrella - the sole articles he had brought 
with him hitherwards - he bade her good-bye; and they parted there and 
then. 

The fly moved creepingly up a hill, and Clare watched it go with an 
unpremeditated hope that Tess would look out of the window for one 
moment. But that she never thought of doing, would not have ventured 
to do, lying in a half-dead faint inside. Thus he beheld her recede, and in 
the anguish of his heart quoted a line from a poet, with peculiar 
emendations of his own - 

God’s not in his heaven: all’s wrong with the world! 

When Tess had passed over the crest of the hill he turned to go his own 
way, and hardly knew that he loved her still. 
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* XXXVIII * 


761 


As she drove on through Black moor Vale, and the landscape of her youth 
began to open around her, Tess aroused herself from her stupor. Her first 
thought was how would she be able to face her parents? 

She reached a turnpike-gate which stood upon the highway to the 
village. It was thrown open by a stranger, not by the old man who had 
kept it for many years, and to whom she had been known; he had 
probably left on New Year’s Day, the date when such changes were made. 
Having received no intelligence lately from her home, she asked the 
turnpike-keeper for news. 

‘Oh - nothing, miss,’ he answered. ‘Marlott is Marlott still. Folks have 
died and that. John Durbeyfield, too, hev had a daughter married this 
week to a gentleman-farmer; not from John’s own house, you know; they 
was married elsewhere; the gentleman being of that high standing that 
John’s own folk was not considered well-be-doing enough to have any 
part in it, the bridegroom seeming not to know how’t have been 
discovered that John is a old and ancient nobleman himself by blood, 
with family skillentons in their own vaults to this day, but done out of his 
property in the time o’ the Romans. However, Sir John, as we call ’n 
now, kept up the wedding-day as well as he could, and stood treat to 
everybody in the parish; and John’s wife sung songs at The Pure Drop till 
past eleven o’clock.’ 

Hearing this, Tess felt so sick at heart that she could not decide to go 
home publicly in the fly with her luggage and belongings. She asked the 
turnpike-keeper if she might deposit her things at his house for a while, 
and, on his offering no objection, she dismissed her carriage, and went 
on to the village alone by a back lane. 

At sight of her father’s chimney she asked herself how she could 
possibly enter the house? Inside that cottage her relations were calmly 
supposing her far away on a wedding-tour with a comparatively rich 
man, who was to conduct her to bouncing prosperity; while here she 
was, friendless, creeping up to the old door quite by herself, with no 
better place to go to in the world. 

She did not reach the house unobserved. Just by the garden-hedge she 
was met by a girl who knew her - one of the two or three with whom she 
had been intimate at school. After making a few inquiries as to how Tess 
came there, her friend, unheeding her tragic look, interrupted with ~ 

‘But where’s thy gentleman, Tess?* 

Tess hastily explained that he had been called away on business, and, 
leaving her interlocutor, clambered over the garden-hedge, and thus 
made her way to the house. 

As she went up the garden-path she heard her mother singing by the 
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back door, coming in sight of which she perceived Mrs Durbeyfield on 
the doorstep in the aa of wringing a sheet. Having performed this 
without observing Tcss, she went indoors, and her daughter followed 
her. 

The washing-tub stood in the same old place on the same old quarter- 
hogshead, and her mother, having thrown the sheet aside, was about to 
plunge her arms in anew. 

*Why - Tess! - my chil’ - I thought you was married! ~ married really 
and truly this time - we sent the cider 

‘Yes, mother; so I am.’ 

‘Going to be?’ 

‘No - I am married.’ 

‘Married! Then where’s thy husband?’ 

‘Oh, he’s gone away for a time.’ 

‘Gone away! When was you married, then? The day you said?’ 

‘Yes, Tuesday, mother.’ 

‘And now ’tis on’y Saturday, and he gone away?’ 

‘Yes; he’s gone.’ 

‘What’s the meaning o’ that? ’Nation seize such husbands as you seem 
to get, say I!’ 

‘Mother!* Tess went across to Joan Durbeyfield, laid her face upon the 
matron’s bosom, and burst into sobs. ‘I don’t know how to tell ’ee, 
mother! You said to me, and wrote to me, that 1 was not to tell him. But 
I did tell him - I couldn’t help it - and he went away!* 

‘O you little fool - you little fool!’ burst out Mrs Durbeyfield, splashing 
Tess and herself in her agitation. ‘My good God! that ever I should ha’ 
lived to say it, but I say it again, you little fool!’ 

Tess was convulsed with weeping, the tension of so many days having 
relaxed at last. 

‘I know it -1 know ~ I know!’ she gasped through her sobs. ‘But, O my 
mother, 1 could not help it! He was so good - and I felt the wickedness of 
trying to blind him as to what had happened! If- if- it were to be done 
again - I should do the same. 1 could not - I dared not - so sin - against 
him!’ 

‘But you sinned enough to marry him first!’ 

‘Yes, yes; that’s where my misery do lie! But I thought he could get rid 
o* me by law if he were determined not to overlook it. And O, if you 
knew - if you could only half know how I loved him - how anxious I was 
to have him - and how' wrung I was between caring so much for him and 
my wish to be fair to him!’ 

Tess was so shaken that she could get no further, and sank a helpless 
thing into a chair. 

‘Well, well; what’s done can’t be undone! I’m sure I don’t know why 
children o’ my bringing forth should all be bigger simpletons than other 
people’s - not to know better than to blab such a thing as that, when he 
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couldn*t ha’ found it out till too late!’ Here Mrs Durbeyfield began 
shedding tears on her own account as a mother to be pitied. ‘What your 
father will say I don’t know/ she continued; ‘for he’s been talking about 
the wedding up at Rolliver’s and The Pure Drop every day since, and 
about his family getting back to their rightful position through you - 
poor silly man! - and now you’ve made this mess of it! The Lord-a-Lordl’ 

As if to bring matters to a focus, Tess’s father was heard approaching 
at that moment. He did not, however, enter immediately, and Mrs 
Durbeyfield said that she would break the bad news to him herself, Tess 
keeping out of sight for the present. After her first burst of disappointment 
Joan began to take the mishap as she had taken Tess’s original trouble, as 
she would have taken a wet holiday or failure in the potato-crop; as a 
thing which had come upon them irrespective of desert or folly; a chance 
external impingement to be borne with; not a lesson. 

Tess retreated upstairs, and beheld casually that the beds had been 
shifted, and new arrangements made. Her old bed had been adapted for 
two younger children. There was no place here for her now. 

The room below being unceiled she could hear most of what went on 
there. Presently her father entered, apparently carrying a live hen. He was 
a foot-haggler now, having been obliged to sell his second horse, and he 
travelled with his basket on his arm. The hen had been carried about this 
morning as it was often carried, to show people that he was in his work, 
though it had lain, with its legs tied, under the table at Rolliver’s for more 
than an hour. 

‘We’ve just had up a story about Durbeyfield began, and thereupon 
related in detail to his wife a discussion which had arisen at the inn about 
the clergy, originated by the fact of his daughter having married into a 
clerical family. ‘They was formerly styled “sir”, like my own ancestry,’ 
he said, ‘though nowadays their true style, strictly speaking, is “clerk” 
only.’ As Tess had wished that no great publicity should be given to the 
event, he had mentioned no particulars. He hoped she would remove that 
prohibition soon. He proposed that the couple should take Tess’s own 
name, d’Urbervillc, as uncorrupted. It was better than her husband’s. He 
asked if any letter had come from her that day. 

Then Mrs Durbeyfield informed him that no letter had come, but Tess 
unfortunately had come herself. 

When at length the collapse was explained to him a sullen mortification, 
not usual with Durbeyfield, overpowered the influence of the cheering 
glass. Yet the intrinsic quality of the event moved his touchy sensitiveness 
less than its conjectured effect upon the minds of others. 

To think, now, that this was to be the end o’t!’ said Sir John. ‘And I 
with a family vault under that there church of Kingsbere as big as Squire 
Jollard’s ale-cellar, and my folk lying there in sixes and sevens, as genuine 
county bones and marrow as any recorded in history. And now to be sure 
what they fellers at Rolliver’s and The Pure Drop will say to me! How 
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thcy*ll squint and glane, and say, "‘This is yer mighty match is it; this is 
yer getting back to the true level of yer forefathers in King Normans 
time!” I feel this is too much, Joan; I shall put an end to myself, title and 
all - I can bear it no longer! . . . But she can make him keep her if he s 
married her?* 

‘Why, yes. But she won’t think o’ doing that.’ 

‘D’ye think he really have married her? ~ or is it like the first -’ 

Poor Tess, who had heard as far as this, could not bear to hear more. 
The perception that her word could be doubted even here, in her own 
parental house, set her mind against the spot as nothing else could have 
done. How unexpected were the attacks of destiny! And if her father 
doubted her a little, would not neighbours and acquaintance doubt her 
much? O, she could not live long at home! 

A few days, accordingly, were all that she allowed herself here, at the 
end of which time she received a short note from Clare, informing her 
that he had gone to the North of England to look at a farm. In her 
craving for the lustre of her true position as his wife, and to hide from her 
parents the vast extent of the division between them, she made use of this 
letter as her reason for again departing, leaving them under the impression 
that she was setting out to join him. Still further to screen her husband 
from any imputation of unkindness to her, she took twenty-five of the 
fifty pounds Clare had given her, and handed the sum over to her mother, 
as if the wife of a man like Angel Clare could well afford it, saying that 
it was a slight return for the trouble and humiliation she had brought 
upon them in years past. With this assertion of her dignity she bade them 
farewell; and after that there were lively doings in the Durbeyfield 
household for some time on the strength of Tess’s bounty, her mother 
saying, and, indeed, believing, that the rupture which had arisen between 
the young husband and wife had adjusted itself under their strong feeling 
that they could not live apart from each other. 


♦ XXXIX ♦ 


It was three weeks after the marriage that Clare found himself descending 
the hill which led to the well-known parsonage of his father. With his 
downward course the tower of the church rose into the evening sky in a 
manner of inquiry as to why he had come; and no living person in the 
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twilighted town seemed to notice him, still less to expect him. He was 
arriving like a ghost, and the sound of his own footsteps was almost an 
encumbrance to be got rid of. 

The picture of life had changed for him. Before this time he had known 
it but speculatively; now he thought he knew it as a practical man; though 
perhaps he did not, even yet. Nevertheless humanity stood before him no 
longer in the pensive sweetness of Italian art, but in the staring and 
ghastly attitudes of a Wiertz Museum, and with the leer of a study by Van 
Beers. 

His conduct during these first weeks had been desultory beyond 
description. After mechanically attempting to pursue his agricultural 
plans as though nothing unusual had happened, in the manner recom¬ 
mended by the great and wise men of all ages, he concluded that very few 
of those great and wise men had ever gone so far outside themselves as to 
test the feasibility of their counsel. This is the chief thing: be not 
perturbed,’ said the Pagan moralist. That was just Clare’s own opinion. 
But he was perturbed. ‘Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid,’ said the Nazarene. Clare chimed in cordially; but his heart was 
troubled all the same. How he would have liked to confront those two 
great thinkers, and earnestly appeal to them as fellow-man to fellow- 
men, and ask them to tell him their method! 

His mood transmuted itself into a dogged indifference till at length he 
fancied he was looking on his own existence with the passive interest of 
an outsider. 

He was embittered by the conviction that all this desolation had been 
brought about by the accident of her being a d’Urbervillc. When he found 
that Tess came of that exhausted ancient line, and was not of the new 
tribes from below, as he had fondly dreamed, why had he not stoically 
abandoned her, in fidelity to his principles? This was what he had got by 
apostasy, and his punishment was deserved. 

Then he became weary and anxious, and his anxiety increased. He 
wondered if he had treated her unfairly. He ate without knowing that he 
ate, and drank without tasting. As the hours dropped past, as the motive 
of each act in the long series of bygone days presented itself to his view, 
he perceived how intimately the notion of having Tess as a dear possession 
was mixed up with all his schemes and words and ways. 

In going hither and thither he observed in the outskirts of a small town 
a red-and-blue placard setting forth the great advantages of the Empire 
of Brazil as a field for the emigrating agriculturist. Land was offered there 
on exceptionally advantageous terms. Brazil somewhat attracted him as 
a new idea. Tess could eventually join him there, and perhaps in that 
country of contrasting scenes and notions and habits the conventions 
would not be so operative which made life with her seem impracticable 
to him here. In brief he was strongly inclined to try Brazil, especially as 
the season for going thither was just at hand. 
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With this view he was returning to Emminster to disclose his plan to 
his parents, and to make the best explanation he could make of arriving 
without Tess, short of revealing what had actually separated them. As he 
reached the door the new moon shone upon his face, just as the old one 
had done in the small hours of that morning when he had carried his wife 
in his arms across the river to the graveyard of the monks; but his face 
was thinner now. 

Clare had given his parents no warning of his visit, and his arrival 
stirred the atmosphere of the Vicarage as the dive of the kingfisher stirs 
a quiet pool. His father and mother were both in the drawing-room, but 
neither of his brothers was now at home. Angel entered, and closed the 
door quietly behind him. 

‘But - where’s your wife, dear Angel?’ cried his mother. *How you 
surprise us!’ 

'She is at her mother’s - temporarily. 1 have come home rather in a 
hurry because I’ve decided to go to Brazil.’ 

’Brazil! Why they are all Roman Catholics there surely!’ 

’Are they? I hadn’t thought of that.’ 

But even the novelty and painfulness of his going to a Papistical land 
could not displace for long Mr and Mrs Clare’s natural interest in their 
son’s marriage. 

‘We had your brief note three weeks ago announcing that it had taken 
place,’ said Mrs Clare, ’and your father sent your godmother’s gift to her, 
as you know. Of course it was best that none of us should be present, 
especially as you preferred to marry her from the dairy, and not at her 
home, wherever that may be. It would have embarrassed you, and given 
us no pleasure. Your brothers felt that very strongly. Now it is done we 
do not complain, particularly if she suits you for the business you have 
chosen to follow instead of the ministry of the Gospel . . . Yet I wish I 
could have seen her first, Angel, or have known a little more about her. 
We sent her no present of our own, not knowing what would best give 
her pleasure, but you must suppose it only delayed. Angel, there is no 
irritation in my mind or your father’s against you for this marriage; but 
we have thought it much better to reserve our liking for your wife till we 
could see her. And now you have not brought her. It seems strange. What 
has happened?’ 

He replied that it had been thought best by them that she should go to 
her parents’ home for the present, whilst he came there. 

‘I don’t mind celling you, dear mother,’ he said, ’that I always meant 
to keep her away from this house till I should feel she could come with 
credit to you. But this idea of Brazil is quite a recent one. If I do go it will 
be unadvisable for me to take her on this my first journey. She will 
remain at her mother’s till 1 come back.’ 

’And 1 shall not see her before you start?* 

He was afraid they would not. His original plan had been, as he had 
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said, to refrain from bringing her there for some little while - not to 
wound their prejudices - feelings - in any way; and for other reasons he 
had adhered to it. He would have to visit home in the course of a year, if 
he went out at once; and it would be possible for them to sec her before 
he started a second time ~ with her. 

A hastily prepared supper was brought in, and Clare made further 
exposition of his plans. His mother’s disappointment at not seeing the 
bride still remained with her. Clare’s late enthusiasm for Tess had infected 
her through her maternal sympathies, till she had almost fancied that a 
good thing could come out of Nazareth ~ a charming woman out of 
Talbothays Dairy. She watched her son as he ate. 

‘Cannot you describe her? I am sure she is very pretty, Angel.’ 

‘Of that there can be no question!’ he said, with a zest which covered 
its bitterness. 

‘And that she is pure and virtuous goes without question?’ 

‘Pure and virtuous, of course, she is.* 

‘1 can see her quite distinctly. You said the other day that she was fine 
in figure; roundly built; had deep red lips like Cupid’s bow; dark eyelashes 
and brows, an immense rope of hair like a ship’s cable; and large eyes 
violety-bluey-blackish. ’ 

‘I did, mother.’ 

‘I quite see her. And living in such seclusion she naturally had scarce 
ever seen any young man from the world without till she saw you * 

‘Scarcely.* 

‘You were her first love?* 

‘Of course.’ 

‘There are worse wives than these simple, rosy-mouthed, robust girls 
of the farm. Certainly I could have wished - well, since my son is to be 
an agriculturist, it is perhaps but proper that his wife should have been 
accustomed to an outdoor life.’ 

His father was less inquisitive; but when the time came for the chapter 
from the Bible which was always read before evening prayers, the Vicar 
observed to Mrs Clare - 

‘I think, since Angel has come, that it will be more appropriate to read 
the thirty-first of Proverbs than the chapter which wc should have had in 
the usual course of our reading?’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ said Mrs Clare. ‘The words of King Lemuel’ (she could 
cite chapter and verse as well as her husband). ‘My dear son, your father 
has decided to read us the chapter in Proverbs in praise of a virtuous wife. 
We shall not need to be reminded to apply the words to the absent one. 
May Heaven shield her in all her ways!’ 

A lump rose in Clare’s throat. The portable lectern was taken out from 
the corner and set in the middle of the fireplace, the two old servants 
came in, and Angel’s father began to read at the tenth verse of the 
aforesaid chapter - 
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‘ “Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above rubies. 
She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household. She 
girdeth her loins with strength and strengtheneth her arms. She perceiveth 
that her merchandise is good; her candle goeth not out by night. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. Her children arise up and call her blessed; her husband also, and 
he praiseth her. Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excel lest 
them all.“ ’ 

When prayers were over, his mother said - 

*I could not help thinking how very aptly that chapter your dear father 
read applied, in some of its particulars, to the woman you have chosen. 
The perfect woman, you see, was a working woman; not an idler; not a 
fine lady; but one who used her hands and her head and her heart for the 
good of others. “Her children arise up and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters have done virtuously, but she 
excelleth them all.” Well, I wish I could have seen her, Angel. Since she 
is pure and chaste she would have been refined enough for me.’ 

Clare could bear this no longer. His eyes were full of tears, which 
seemed like drops of molten lead. He bade a quick good night to the.se 
sincere and simple souls whom he loved so well; who knew neither the 
world, the flesh, nor the devil in their own hearts; only as something 
vague and external to themselves. He went to his own chamber. 

His mother followed him, and tapped at his door. Clare opened it to 
discover her standing without, with anxious eyes. 

‘Angel,’ she asked, ‘is there something wrong that you go away so 
soon? I am quite sure you are not yourself.’ 

‘I am not, quite, mother,’ said he. 

‘About her? Now, my son, I know it is that - I know it is about her! 
Have you quarrelled in these three weeks?’ 

‘We have not exactly quarrelled,’ he said. ‘But we have had a difference 

‘Angel - is she a young woman whose history will bear investigation?’ 

With a mother’s instinct Mrs Clare had put her finger on the kind of 
trouble that would cause such a disquiet as seemed to agitate her son. 

‘She is spotless!’ he replied; and felt that if it had sent him to eternal hell 
there and then he would have told that lie. 

‘Then never mind the rest. After all, there are few purer things in 
nature than an unsullied country maid. Any crudeness of manner which 
may oflfend your more educated sense at first, will, I am sure, disappear 
under the influence of your companionship and tuition.’ 

Such terrible sarcasm of blind magnanimity brought home to Clare the 
secondary perception that he had utterly wrecked his career by this 
marriage, which had not been among his early thoughts after the 
disclosure. True, on his own account he cared very little about his career; 
but he had wished to make it at least a respectable one on account of his 
parents and brothers. And now as he looked into the candle its flame 
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dumbly expressed to him that it was made to shine on sensible people, 
and that it abhorred lighting the face of a dupe and a failure. 

When his agitation had cooled he would be at moments incensed with 
his poor wife for causing a situation in which he was obliged to practise 
deception on his parents. He almost talked to her in his anger, as if she 
had been in the room. And then her cooing voice, plaintive in expostu¬ 
lation, disturbed the darkness, the velvet touch of her lips passed over his 
brow, and he could distinguish in the air the warmth of her breath. 

This night the woman of his belittling deprecations was thinking how 
great and good her husband was. But over them both there hung a deeper 
shade than the shade which Angel Clare perceived, namely, the shade of 
his own limitations. With all his attempted independence ol'judgement 
this advanced and well-meaning young man, a sample product of the last 
fivc-and-twenty years, was yet the slave to custom and conventionality 
when surprised back into his early teachings. No prophet had told him, 
and he was not prophet enough to tell himself, that essentially this young 
wife of his was as deserving of the praise of King Lemuel as any other 
woman endowed with the same dislike of evil, her moral value having to 
be reckoned not by achievement but by tendency. Moreover, the figure 
near at hand suffers on such occasions, because it shows up its sorriness 
without shade; while vague figures afar off arc honoured, in that their 
distance makes artistic virtues of their stains. In considering what Tess 
was not, he overlooked what she was, and forgot that the defective can be 
more than the entire. 


♦ XL ♦ 


At breakfast Brazil was the topic, and all endeavoured to take a hopeful 
view of Clare’s proposed experiment with that country’s soil, notwith¬ 
standing the discouraging reports of some farm-labourers who had 
emigrated thither and returned home within the twelve months. After 
breakfast Clare went into the little town to wind up such trifling matters 
as he was concerned with there, and to get from the local bank all the 
money he possessed. On his way back he encountered Miss Mercy Chant 
by the church, from whose walls she seemed to be a sort of emanation. 
She was carrying an armful of Bibles for her class, and such was her view 
of life that events which produced heartache in others wrought beatific 
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smiles upon her - an enviable result, although, in the opinion of Angel, 
it was obtained by a curiously unnatural sacrifice of humanity to 
mysticism. 

She had learnt that he was about to leave England, and observed what 
an excellent and promising scheme it seemed to be. 

‘Yes; it is a likely scheme enough in a commercial sense, no doubt,* he 
replied. ‘But, my dear Mercy, it snaps the continuity of existence. 
Perhaps a cloister would be preferable.’ 

‘A cloister! O, Angel Clare!’ 

‘Well.’ 

‘Why, you wicked man, a cloister implies a monk, and a monk Roman 
Catholicism.’ 

‘And Roman Catholicism sin, and sin damnation. Thou art in a parlous 
state, Angel Clare.* 

7 glory in my Protestantism!’ she said severely. 

Then Clare, thrown by sheer misery into one of the demoniacal moods 
in which a man does despite to his true principles, called her close to him, 
and fiendishly whispered in her car the most heterodox ideas he could 
think of. His momentary laughter at the horror which appeared on 
her fair face ceased when it merged in pain and anxiety for his wel¬ 
fare. 

‘Dear Mercy,’ he said, ‘you must forgive me. I think I am going crazy!’ 

She thought that he was; and thus the interview ended, and Clare re¬ 
entered the Vicarage. With the local banker he deposited the jewels till 
happier days should arise. He also paid into the bank thirty pounds -- to 
be sent to Tess in a few months, as she might require; and wrote to her 
at her parents’ home in Blackmoor Vale to inform her of what he had 
done. This amount, with the sum he had already placed in her hands - 
about fifty pounds - he hoped would be amply sufficient for her wants 
just at present, particularly as in an emergency she had been directed to 
apply to his father. 

He deemed it best not to put his parents into communication with her 
by informing them of her address; and, being unaware of what had really 
happened to estrange the two, neither his father nor his mother suggested 
that he should do so. During the day he left the parsonage, for what he 
had to complete he wished to get done quickly. 

As the last duty before leaving this part of England it was necessary for 
him to call at the Wellbridge farmhouse, in which he had spent with Tess 
the first three days of their marriage, the trifle of rent having to be paid, 
the key given up of the rooms they had occupied, and two or three small 
articles fetched away that they had left behind. It was under this roof that 
the deepest shadow ever thrown upon his life had stretched its gloom 
over him. Yet when he had unlocked the door of the sitting-room and 
looked into it, the memory which returned first upon him was that of 
their happy arrival on a similar afternoon, the first fresh sense of sharing 
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a habitation conjointly, the first meal together, the chatting by the fire 
with joined hands. 

The farmer and his wife were in the fields at the moment of his visit, 
and Clare was in the rooms alone for some time. Inwardly swollen with 
a renewal of sentiments that he had not quite reckoned with, he went 
upstairs to her chamber, which had never been his. The bed was smooth 
as she had made it with her own hands on the morning of leaving. The 
mistletoe hung under the tester just as he had placed it. Having been there 
three or four weeks it was turning colour, and the leaves and berries were 
wrinkled. Angel took it down and crushed it into the grate. Standing 
there he for the first time doubted whether his course in this conjuncture 
had been a wise, much less a generous, one. But had he not been cruelly 
blinded? In the incoherent multitude of his emotions he knelt down at the 
bedside wet-eyed. Tess! If you had only told me sooner, 1 would have 
forgiven you!* he mourned. 

Hearing a footstep below he rose and went to the top of the stairs. At 
the bottom of the flight he saw a woman standing, and on her turning up 
her face recognized the pale, dark-eyed Izz Huett. 

‘Mr Clare,’ she said, ‘I’ve called to see you and Mrs Clare, and to 
inquire if ye be well. I thought you might be back here again.’ 

This was a girl whose secret he had guessed, but who had not yet 
guessed his; an honest girl who loved him ~ one who would have made 
as good, or nearly as good, a practical farmer’s wife as Tess. 

T am here alone,’ he said; ‘we arc not living here now.* Explaining why 
he had come, he asked, ‘Which way are you going home, Izz?’ 

‘I have no home at Talbothays Dairy now, sir,’ she said. 

‘Why is that?’ 

Izz looked down. 

‘It was so dismal there that 1 left! I am staying out this way.’ She pointed 
in a contrary direction, the direction in which he was journeying. 

‘Well - are you going there now? I can take you if you wish for a lift.’ 

Her olive complexion grew richer in hue. 

‘Thank ’ec, Mr Clare,* she said. 

He soon found the farmer, and settled the account for his rent and the 
few other items which had to be considered by reason of the sudden 
abandonment of the lodgings. On Clare’s return to his horse and gig Izz 
jumped up beside him. 

‘I am going to leave England, Izz,’ he said, as they drove on. ‘Going to 
Brazil.* 

‘And do Mrs Clare like the notion of such a journey?’ she asked. 

‘She is not going at present - say for a year or so. I am going out to 
reconnoitre - to sec what life there is like.’ 

They sped along eastward for some considerable distance, Izz making 
no observation. 

‘How are the others?’ he inquired. ‘How is Retty?* 
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'She was in a sort of nervous state when I zid her last; and so thin and 
hollow-checked that ’a do seem in a decline. Nobody will ever fall in love 
wi’ her any more/ said Izz absently. 

‘And Marian?* 

Izz lowered her voice. 

‘Marian drinks.’ 

‘Indeed!* 

‘Yes. The dairyman has got rid of her/ 

‘And you!* 

‘I don’t drink, and I bain’t in a decline. But ~ I am no great things at 
singing afore breakfast now!’ 

‘How is that? Do you remember how neatly you used to turn “ *Twas 
down in Cupid’s Gardens” and ‘‘The Tailor’s Breeches” at morning 
milking?’ 

‘Ah, yes! When you first came, sir, that was. Not when you had been 
there a bit.’ 

‘Why was that falling-off?’ 

Her black eyes flashed up to his face for one moment by way of answer. 

*Izz! - how weak of you - for such as I!’ he said, and fell into reverie. 
‘Then - suppose I had asked you to marry me?’ 

‘If you had I should have said “Yes”, and you would have married a 
woman who loved ’ee!’ 

‘Really!’ 

‘Down to the ground!’ she whispered vehemently. ‘O my God! did 
you never guess it till now?’ 

By-and-by they reached a branch road to a village. 

‘I must get down. I live out there,’ said Izz abruptly, never having 
spoken since her avowal. 

Clare slowed the horse. He was incensed against his fate, bitterly 
disposed towards social ordinances; for they had cooped him up in a 
corner, out of which there was no legitimate pathway. Why not be 
revenged on society by shaping his future domesticities loosely, instead 
of kissing the pedagogic rod of convention in this ensnaring manner. 

*I am going to Brazil alone, Izz,’ said he. ‘I have separated from 
my wife for personal, not voyaging, reasons. I may never live with her 
again. 1 may not be able to love you; but - will you go with me instead 
ofher?’ 

‘You truly wish me to go?’ 

‘I do. I have been badly used enough to wish for relief. And you at least 
love me disinterestedly.* 

‘Yes - I will go/ said Izz, after a pause. 

‘You will? You know what it means, Izz?’ 

‘It means that I shall live with you for the time you are over there - 
that’s good enough for me.’ 

‘Remember, you are not to trust me in morals now. But I ought to 
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remind you that it will be wrong-doing in the eyes of civilization ~ 
Western civilization, that is to say.* 

‘I don’t mind that; no woman do when it comes to agony-point, and 
there’s no other way!’ 

Then don’t get down, but sit where you are.’ 

He drove past the cross-roads, one mile, two miles, without showing 
any signs of affection. 

‘You love me very, very much, Izz?’ he suddenly asked. 

‘I do 1 have said I do! I loved you all the time we was at the dairy 
together!’ 

‘More than Tess?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘No,’ she murmured, ‘not more than she.’ 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘Because nobody could love ’ee more than Tess did! . . . She would 
have laid down her life for ’ee. I could do no more.’ 

Like the prophet on the top of Pcor Izz Huett would fain have spoken 
perversely at such a moment, but the fascination exercised over her 
rougher nature by Tess’s character compelled her to grace. 

Clare was silent; his heart had risen at these straightforward words 
from such an unexpected unimpeachable quarter. In his throat was 
something as if a sob had solidified there. His ears repeated, \Shf would 
have laid down her life for ’ee. I could do no more!* 

‘Forget our idle talk, Izz,’ he said, turning the horse’s head .suddenly. 

I don’t know what Tve been saying! I will now drive you back to where 
your lane branches off.’ 

‘So much for honesty towards *ee! O - how can 1 bear it - how can I ~ 
how can I?’ 

Izz Huett burst into wild tears, and beat her forehead as she saw what 
she had done. 

‘Do you regret that poor little act of justice to an absent one? O, Izz, 
don’t spoil it by regret!’ 

She stilled herself by degrees. 

‘Very well, sir. Perhaps I didn’t know what I was saying, either, wh - 
when I agreed to go! I wish - what cannot be!’ 

‘Because I have a loving wife already.’ 

‘Yes, yes! You have.’ 

They reached the corner of the lane which they had passed half an hour 
earlier, and she hopped down. 

‘Izz ~ please, please forget my momentary levity!’ he cried. ‘It was so 
ill-considered, so ill-advised!’ 

‘Forget it? Never, never! O, it was no levity to me!’ 

He felt how richly he deserved the reproach that the wounded cr>' 
conveyed, and, in a sorrow that was inexpressible, leapt down and took 
her hand. 
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‘Well, but, Izz, well part friends, anyhow? You don’t know what I’ve 
had to bear!’ 

She was a really generous girl, and allowed no further bitterness to mar 
their adieux. 

‘I forgive ’ec, sir!’ she said. 

‘Now Izz,’ he said, while she stood beside him there, forcing himself 
to the mentor’s part he was far from feeling; ‘I want you to tell Marian 
when you see her that she is to be a good woman, and not to give way to 
folly. Promise that, and tell Retty that there are more worthy men than 
I in the world, that for my sake she is to act wisely and well ~ remember 
the words - wisely and well ~ for my sake. 1 send this message to them as 
a dying man to the dying; for I shall never sec them again. And you, Izzy, 
you have saved me by your honest words about my wife from an 
incredible impulse towards folly and treachery. Women may be bad, but 
they arc not so bad as men in these things! On that one account I can 
never forget you. Be always the good and sincere girl you have hitherto 
been; and think of me as a worthless lover, but a faithful friend. Promise.’ 

She gave the promise, 

‘Heaven bless and keep you, sir. Good-bye!’ 

He drove on; but no sooner had Izz turned into the lane, and Clare was 
out of sight, than she flung herself down on the bank in a fit of racking 
anguish; and it was with a strained unnatural face that she entered her 
mother’s cottage late that night. Nobody ever was told how Izz spent the 
dark hours that intervened between Angel Clare’s parting from her and 
her arrival home. 

Clare, too, after bidding the girl farewell, was wrought to aching 
thoughts and quivering lips. But his sorrow was not for Izz. That evening 
he was within a feather-weight’s turn of abandoning his road to the 
nearest station, and driving across that elevated dorsal line of South 
Wessex which divided him from his Tess’s home. It was neither a 
contempt for her nature, nor the probable state of her heart, which 
deterred him. 

No; it was a sense that, despite her love, as corroborated by Izz’s 
admission, the facts had not changed. If he was right at first, he was right 
now. And the momentum of the course on which he had embarked 
tended to keep him going in it, unless diverted by a stronger, more 
sustained force than had played upon him this afternoon. He could soon 
come back to her. He took the train that night for London, and five days 
after shook hands in farewell of his brothers at the port of embarkation. 
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♦ XLI * 


From the foregoing events of the winter-time let us press on to an 
October day, more than eight months subsequent to the parting of Clare 
and Tess, We discover the latter in changed conditions; instead of a bride 
with boxes and trunks which others bore, we see her a lonely woman 
with a basket and a bundle in her own porterage, as at an earlier time 
when she was no bride; instead of the ample means that were projected by 
her husband for her comfort through this probationary period, she can 
produce only a flattened purse. 

After again leaving Marlott, her home, she had got through the spring 
and summer without any great stress upon her physical powers, the time 
being mainly spent in rendering light irregular service at dairy-work near 
Port-Bredy to the west of the Blackmoor Valley, equally remote from her 
native place and from Talbothays. She preferred this to living on his 
allowance. Mentally she remained in utter stagnation, a condition which 
the mechanical occupation rather fostered than checked. Her conscious¬ 
ness was at that other dairy, at that other season, in the presence of the 
tender lover who had confronted her there - he who, the inomeiit she had 
grasped him to keep for her own, had disappeared like a shape in a vision. 

The dairy-work lasted only till the milk began to lessen, for she had 
not met with a second regular engagement as at Talbothays, but had done- 
duty as a supernumerary only. However, as harvest was now beginning, 
she had simply to remove from the pasture to the stubble to find plenty 
of further occupation, and this continued till harvest was done. 

Of the five-and-twenty pounds which had remained to her of Clare’s 
allowance, after deducting the other half of the fifty as a contribution to 
her parents for the trouble and expense to which she had put them, she 
had as yet spent but little. But there now followed an unfortunate interval 
of wet weather, during which she was obliged to fall back upon her 
sovereigns. 

She could not bear to let them go. Angel had put them into her hand, 
had obtained them bright and new from his bank for her; his touch had 
consecrated them to souvenirs of himself - they appeared to have had as 
yet no other history than such as was created by his and her own 
experiences - and to disperse them was like giving away relics. But she 
had to do it, and one by one they left her hands. 

She had been compelled to send her mother her address from time to 
time, but she concealed her circumstances. When her money had almost 
gone a letter from her mother reached her. Joan stated that they were in 
dreadful difl^culty; the autumn rains had gone through the thatch of the 
house, which required entire renewal; but this could not be done because 
the previous thatching had never been paid for. New rafters and a new 
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ceiling upstairs also were required, which, with the previous bill, would 
amount to a sum of twenty pounds. As her husband was a man of means, 
and had doubtless returned by this time, could she not send them the 
money? 

Tess had thirty pounds coming to her almost immediately from Angel’s 
bankers, and, the case being so deplorable, as soon as the sum was 
received she sent the twenty as requested. Part of the remainder she was 
obliged to expend in winter clothing, leaving only a nominal sum for the 
whole inclement season at hand. When the last pound had gone, a remark 
of Angel’s that whenever she required further resources she was to apply 
to his father, remained to be considered. 

But the more Tess thought of the step the more reluctant was she to 
take it. The same delicacy, pride, false shame, whatever it may be called, 
on Clare’s account, which had led her to hide from her own parents the 
prolongation of the estrangement, hindered her in owning to his that she 
was in want after the fair allowance he had left her. They probably 
despised her already; how much more they would despise her in the 
character of a mendicant! The consequence was that by no effort could 
the parson’s daughter-in-law bring herself to let him know her state. 

Her reluctance to communicate with her husband’s parents might, she 
thought, lessen with the lapse of time; but with her own the reverse 
obtained. On her leaving their house after the short visit subsequent to 
her marriage they were under the impression that she was ultimately 
going to join her husband; and from that time to the present she had done 
nothing to disturb their belief that she was awaiting his return in comfort, 
hoping against hope that his journey to Brazil would result in a short stay 
only, after which he would come to fetch her, or that he would write for 
her to join him; in any case that they would soon present a united front 
to their families and the world. This hope she still fostered. To let her 
parents know that she was a deserted wife, dependent, now that she had 
relieved their necessities, on her own hands for a living, after the hlat of 
a marriage which was to nullify the collapse of the first attempt, would 
be too much indeed. 

The set of brilliants returned to her mind. Where Clare had deposited 
them she did not know, and it mattered little, if it were true that she could 
only use and not sell them. Even were they absolutely hers it would be 
passing mean to enrich herself by a legal title to them which was not 
essentially hers at all. 

Meanwhile her husband’s days had been by no means free from trial. 
At this moment he was lying ill of fever in the clay lands near Curitiba in 
Brazil, having been drenched with thunder-storms and persecuted by 
other hardships, in common with all the English farmers and farm- 
labourers who, just at this time, were deluded into going thither by the 
promises of the Brazilian Government, and by the baseless assumption 
that those frames which, ploughing and sowing on English uplands, had 
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resisted all the weathers to whose moods they had been born, could resist 
equally well all the weathers by which they were surprised on Brazilian 
plains. 

To return. Thus it happened that when the last of Tess s sovereigns had 
been spent she was unprovided with others to take their place, while on 
account of the season she found it increasingly difficult to get employment. 
Not being aware of the rarity of intelligence, energy, health, and 
willingness in any sphere of life, she refrained from seeking an indoor 
occupation; fearing towns, large houses, people of means and social 
sophistication, and of manners other than rural. From that direction of 
gentility Black Care had come. Society might be better than she supposed 
from her slight experience of it. But she had no proof of this, and her 
instinct in the circumstances was to avoid its purlieus. 

The small dairies to the west, beyond Port-Bredy, in which .she had 
served as supernumerary milkmaid during the spring and .summer 
required no further aid. Room would probably have been made for her at 
Talbothays, if only out of .sheer compassion; but comfortable as her life 
had been there she could not go back. The anti-climax would be too 
intolerable; and her return might bring reproach upon her idolized 
husband. She could not have borne their pity, and their whispered 
remarks to one another upon her strange situation; though she would 
almost have faced a knowledge of her circumstances by every individual 
there, so long as her story had remained isolated in the mind of each. It 
was the interchange of ideas about her that made her sensitiveness wince. 
Tess could not account for this distinction; she simply knew that she felt 
it. 

She was now on her way to an upland farm in the centre of the county, 
to which she had been recommended by a wandering letter which had 
reached her from Marian. Marian had somehow heard that Tess was 
separated from her husband - probably through Izz Huett - and the good- 
natured and now tippling girl, deeming Tess in trouble, had hastened to 
notify to her former friend that she herself had gone to this upland spot 
after leaving the dairy, and would like to see her there, where there was 
room for other hands, if it was really true that she worked again as of old. 

With the shortening of the days all hope of obtaining her husband*$ 
forgiveness began to leave her; and there was something of the habitude 
of the wild animal in the unreflecting instinct with which she rambled on 
- disconnecting herself by littlcs from her eventful past at every step, 
obliterating her identity, giving no thought to accidents or contingencies 
which might make a quick discovery of her whereabouts by others of 
importance to her own happiness, if not to theirs. 

Among the difficulties of her lonely position not the least was the 
attention she excited by her appearance, a certain bearing of distinction, 
which she had caught from Clare, being superadded to her natural 
attractiveness. Whilst the clothes lasted which had been prepared for her 
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marriage, these casual glances of interest caused her no inconvenience, 
but as soon as she was compelled to don the wrapper of a field woman, 
rude words were addressed to her more than once; but nothing occurred 
to cause her bodily fear till a particular November afternoon. 

She had preferred the country west of the River Brit to the upland farm 
for which she was now bound, because, for one thing, it was nearer to the 
home of her husband s father; and to hover about that region unrecog- 
nized, with the notion that she might decide to call at the Vicarage some 
day, gave her pleasure. But having once decided to try the higher and 
drier levels, she pressed back eastward, marching afoot towards the 
village of Chalk-Newton, where she meant to pass the night. 

The lane was long and unvaried, and, owing to the rapid shortening of 
the days, dusk came upon her before she was aware. She had reached the 
top of a hill down which the lane stretched its serpentine length in 
glimpses, when she heard footsteps behind her back, and in a few 
moments she was overtaken by a man. He stepped up alongside Tess and 
said - 

‘Good night, my pretty maid*: to which she civilly replied. 

The light still remaining in the sky lit up her face, though the landscape 
was nearly dark. The man turned and stared hard at her. 

‘Why, surely, it is the young wench who was at Trantridge awhile - 
young Squire d’Urbervilie’s friend? I was there at that time, though 1 
don’t live there now.’ 

She recognized in him the well-to-do boor whom Angel had knocked 
down at the inn for addressing her coarsely. A spasm of anguish shot 
through her, and she returned him no answer. 

‘Be honest enough to own it, and that what I said in the town was true, 
though your fancy-man was so up about it - hey, my sly one? You ought 
to beg my pardon for that blow of his, considering.’ 

Still no answer came from Tess. There seemed only one escape for her 
hunted soul. She suddenly took to her heels with the speed of the wind, 
and, without looking behind her, ran along the road till she came to a 
gate which opened directly into a plantation. Into this she plunged, and 
did not pause till she was deep enough in its shade to be safe against any 
possibility of discovery. 

Under foot the leaves were dry. and the foliage of some holly bushes 
which grew among the deciduous trees was dense enough to keep off 
draughts. She scraped together the dead leaves till she had formed them 
into a large heap, making a sort of nest in the middle. Into this Tess crept. 

Such sleep as she got was naturally fitful; she fancied she heard strange 
noises, but persuaded herself that they were caused by the breeze. She 
thought of her husband in some vague warm clime on the other side of 
the globe, while she was here in the cold. Was there another such a 
wretched being as she in the world? Tess asked herself; and, thinking of 
her wasted life, said, ‘All is vanity.’ She repeated the words mechanically. 
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till she reflected that this was a most inadequate thought for modem days. 
Solomon had thought as far as that more than two thousand years ago; 
she herself, though not in the van of thinkers, had got much further. If 
all were only vanity, who would mind it? All was, alas, worse than vanity 
~ injustice, punishment, exaction, death. The wife of Angel Clare put her 
hand to her brow, and felt its curve, and the edges of her eye-sockets 
perceptible under the soft skin, and thought as she did .so that a time 
would come when that bone would be bare. ‘I wish it were now,* she 
said. 

In the midst of these whimsical fancies she heard a new strange sound 
among the leaves. It might be the wind; yet there was scarcely any wind. 
Sometimes it was a palpitation, sometimes a flutter; sometimes it was a 
sort of gasp or gurgle. Soon she was certain that the noises came from 
wild creatures of some kind, the more so when, originating in the boughs 
overhead, they were followed by the fall of a heavy body upon the 
ground. Had she been ensconced here under other and more pleasant 
conditions she would have become alarmed; but, outside humanity, she 
had at present no fear. 

Day at length broke in the sky. When it had been day aloft for some 
little while it became day in the wood. 

Directly the assuring and prosaic light of the world*s active hours had 
grown strong she crept from under her hillock of leaves, and looked 
around boldly. Then she perceived what had been going on to disturb 
her. The plantation wherein she had taken shelter ran down at this spot 
into a peak, which ended it hitherward, outside the hedge being arable 
ground. Under the trees several pheasants lay about, their rich plumage 
dabbled with blood; some were dead, some feebly twitching a wing, 
some staring up at the sky, some pulsating quickly, some contorted, some 
stretched out - all of them writhing in agony, except the fortunate ones 
whose tortures had ended during the night by the inability of nature to 
bear more. 

Tess guessed at once the meaning of this. The birds had been driven 
down into this comer the day before by some shooting-party; and while 
those that had dropped dead under the shot, or had died before nightfall, 
had been searched for and carried off, many badly wounded birds had 
escaped and hidden themselves away, or risen among the thick boughs, 
where they had maintained their position till they grew weaker with loss 
of blood in the night-time, when they had fallen one by one as she had 
heard them. 

She had occasionally caught glimpses of these men in girlhood, looking 
over hedges, or peering through bushes, and pointing their guns, 
strangely accoutred, a bloodthirsty light in their eyes. She had been told 
that, rough and brutal as they seemed just then, they were not like this all 
the year round, but were, in fact, quite civil persons save during certain 
weeks of autumn and winter, when, like the inhabitants of the Malay 
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Peninsula, they ran amuck, and made it their purpose to destroy life - in 
this case harmless feathered creatures, brought into being by artificial 
means solely to gratify these propensities - at once so unmannerly and so 
unchivalrous towards their weaker fellows in Nature’s teeming family. 

With the impulse of a soul who could feel for kindred sufferers as much 
as for herself, Tess’s first thought was to put the still living birds out of 
their torture, and to this end with her own hands she broke the necks of 
as many as she could find, leaving them to lie where she had found them 
till the gamekeepers should come ~ as they probably would come - to 
look for them a second time. 

‘Poor darlings - to suppose myself the most miserable being on earth 
in the sight o’ such misery as yours!* she exclaimed, her tears running 
down as she killed the birds tenderly. ‘And not a twinge of bodily pain 
about me! I be not mangled, and 1 be not bleeding; and 1 have two hands 
to feed and clothe me.* She was ashamed of herself for her gloom of 
the night, based on nothing more tangible than a sense of condemna¬ 
tion under an arbitrary law of society which had no foundation in 
Nature. 


♦ XLII * 


It WTis now broad day, and she started again, emerging cautiously upon 
the highway. But there was no need for caution; not a soul was at hand, 
and Tess went onward with fortitude, her recollection of the birds’ silent 
endurance of their night of agony impressing upon her the relativity of 
sorrows and the tolerable nature of her own, if she could once rise high 
enough to despise opinion. But that she could not do so long as it was 
held by Clare. 

She reached Chalk-Newton, and breakfasted at an inn, where several 
young men were troublesomely complimentary to her good looks. 
Somehow she felt hopeful, for was it not possible that her husband also 
might say these same things to her even yet? She was bound to take care 
of herself on the chance of it, and keep off these casual lovers. To this end 
Tess resolved to run no further risks from her appearance. As soon as she 
got out of the village she entered a thicket and took from her basket one 
of the oldest field-gowns, which she had never put on even at the dairy 
- never since she had worked among the stubbkr at Marlott. She also, by 
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a felicitous thought, took a handkerchief from her bundle and tied it 
round her face under her bonnet, covering her chin and half her cheeks 
and temples, as if she were suffering from toothache. Then with her little 
scissors, by the aid of a pocket looking-glass, she mercilessly nipped her 
eyebrows off, and thus insured against aggressive admiration she went on 
her uneven way. 

‘What a mommet of a maid!’ said the next man who met her to a 
companion. 

Tears came into her eyes for very pity of herself as she heard him. 

‘But I don’t care!* she said. ‘O no - I don’t care! I’ll always be ugly now, 
because Angel is not here, and I have nobody to take care of me. My 
husband that was is gone away, and never will love me any more; but 1 
love him just the same, and hate all other men, and like to make ’em 
think scornfully of me!’ 

Thus Tess walks on; a figure which is part of the landscape; a 
fieldwoman pure and simple, in winter guise; a gray serge cape, a red 
woollen cravat, a stuff skirt covered by a whitey-brown rough wrapper, 
and buff-leather gloves. Every thread of that old attire has become faded 
and thin under the stroke of raindrops, the burn of sunbeams, and the 
stress of winds. There is no sign of young passion in her now - 

The maiden’s mouth is cold 

Fold over simple fold 

Binding her head. 

Inside this exterior, over which the eye might have roved as over a thing 
scarcely percipient, almost inorganic, there was the record of a pulsing 
life which had learnt too well, for its years, of the dust and ashes of 
things, of the cruelty of lust and the fragility of love. 

Next day the weather was bad, but she trudged on, the honesty, 
directness, and impartiality of elemental enmity disconcerting her but 
little. Her object being a winter’s occupation and a winter’s home, there 
was no time to lose. Her experience of short hirings had been such that 
she was determined to accept no more. 

Thus she went forward from farm to farm in the direction of the place 
whence Marian had written to her, which she determined to make u.sc of 
as a last shift only, its rumoured stringencies being the reverse of 
tempting. First she inquired for the lighter kinds of employment, and, as 
acceptance in any variety of these grew hopeless, applied next for the less 
light, till, beginning with the dairy and poultry tendance that she liked 
best, she ended with the heavy and coarse pursuits which she liked least 
- work on arable land: work of such roughness, indeed, as she would 
never have deliberately volunteered for. 

Towards the second evening she reached the irregular chalk table-land 
or plateau, bosomed with semi-globular tumuli - as if Cybelc the 
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Many-brcasted were supinely extended there - which stretched between 
the valley of her birth and the valley of her love. 

Here the air was dry and cold, and the long cart-roads were blown 
white and dusty within a few hours after rain. There were few trees, or 
none, those that would have grown in the hedges being mercilessly 
plashed down with the quickset by the tenant-farmers, the natural enemies 
of tree, bush, and brake. In the middle distance ahead of her she could see 
the summits of Bulbarrow and of Nettlecombe-Tout, and they seemed 
friendly. They had a low and unassuming aspect from this upland, though 
as approached on the other side from Black moor in her childhood they 
were as lofty bastions against the sky. Southerly, at many miles’ distance, 
and over the hills and ridges coastward, she could discern a surface like 
polished steel: it w^as the English Channel at a point far out towards 
France. 

Before her, in a slight depression, were the remains of a village. She 
had, in fact, reached Flintcomb-Ash, the place of Marians sojourn. There 
seemed to be no help for it; hither she was doomed to come. The stubborn 
soil around her showed plainly enough that the kind of labour in demand 
here was of the roughest kind; but it was time to rest from searching, and 
she resolved to stay, particularly as it began to rain. At the entrance to the 
village was a cottage whose gable jutted into the road, and before applying 
for a lodging she stood under its shelter, and watched the evening close 
in. 

‘Who would think I was Mrs Angel Clare!* she said. 

The wall felt warm to her back and shoulders, and she found that 
immediately within the gable was the cottage fireplace, the heat of which 
came through the bricks. She warmed her hands upon them, and also put 
her cheek - red and moist with the drizzle - against their comforting 
surface. The wall seemed to be the only friend she had. She had so little 
wish to leave it that she could have stayed there all night. 

Tess could hear the occupants of the cottage - gathered together after 
their day’s labour - talking to each other within, and the rattle of their 
supper-plates was also audible. But in the village-street she had seen no 
soul as yet. The solitude was at last broken by the approach of one 
feminine figure, who, though the evening was cold, wore the print gown 
and the tilt-bonnet of summer time. Tess instinctively thought it might 
be Marian, and when she came near enough to be distinguishable in the 
gloom surely enough it was she. Marian was even stouter and redder in 
the face than formerly, and decidedly shabbier in attire. At any previous 
period of her existence Tess would hardly have cared to renew the 
acquaintance in such conditions; but her loneliness was excessive, and she 
responded readily to Marian’s greeting. 

Marian was quite respectful in her inquiries, but seemed much moved 
by the fact that Tess should still continue in no better condition than at 
first; though she had dimly heard of the separation. 
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Tess - Mrs Clare - the dear wife of dear he! And is it really so bad as 
this, my child? Why is your cwomely face tied up in such a way? Anybody 
been beating *ee? Not he?' 

‘No, no, no! I merely did it not to be clipsed or colled, Marian.* 

She pulled off in disgust a bandage which could suggest such wild 
thoughts. 

‘And you’ve got no collar on.’ (Tess had been accustomed to wear a 
little white collar at the dairy.) 

‘I know it, Marian.’ 

‘You’ve lost it travelling.’ 

‘I’ve not lost it. The truth is, I don’t care anything about my looks; and 
so I didn’t put it on.’ 

‘And you don’t wear your wedding-ring?’ 

‘Yes, I do; but not in public. I wear it round my neck on a ribbon. I 
don’t wish people to think who I am by marriage, or that I am married 
at all; it would be so awkward while I lead my present life.’ 

Marian paused. 

‘But you he a gentleman’s wife; and it seems hardly fair that you should 
live like this!’ 

‘O yes it is, quite fair; though I am very unhappy.’ 

‘Well, well. He married you - and you can be unhappy!’ 

‘Wives are unhappy sometimes; from no fault of their husbands - from 
their own.’ 

‘You’ve no faults, deary; that I’m sure of. And he’s none. So it must be 
something outside ye both.’ 

‘Marian, dear Marian, will you do me a good turn without asking 
questions? My husband has gone abroad, and somehow I have overrun 
my allowance, so that I have to fall back upon my old work for a time. 
Do not call me Mrs Clare, but Tess, as before. Do they want a hand 
here?’ 

‘O yes; they’ll take one always, because few care to come. ’Tis a starve- 
acre place. Com and swedes are all they grow. Though 1 be here myself, 

I feel ’tis a pity for such as you to come.’ 

‘But you used to be as good a dairy woman as I.’ 

‘Yes; but I’ve got out o’ that since I took to drink. Lord, that’s the only 
comfort I’ve got now! If you engage, you’ll be set swede-hacking. That’s 
what I be doing; but you won’t like it.’ 

‘O - anything! Will you speak for me?’ 

‘You will do better by speaking for yourself.’ 

‘Very well. Now, Marian, remember - nothing about him, if I get the 
place. I don’t wish to bring his name down to the dirt.’ 

Marian, who was really a trustworthy girl though of coarser grain than 
Tess, promised anything she asked. 

‘This is pay-night,’ she said, ‘and if you were to come with me you 
would know at once. I be real sorry that you are not happy; but ’tis 
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because he’s away, I know. You couldn’t be unhappy if he were here, even 
if he gie’d ye no money - even if he used you like a drudge.’ 

‘That’s true; 1 could not!’ 

They walked on together, and soon reached the farmhouse, which was 
almost sublime in its dreariness. There was not a tree within sight; there 
was not, at this season, a green pasture - nothing but fallow and turnips 
everywhere; in large fields divided by hedges plashed to unrelieved levels, 

Tess waited outside the door of the farmhouse till the group of workfolk 
had received their wages, and then Marian introduced her. The farmer 
himself, it appeared, was not at home, but his wife, who represented him 
this evening, made no objection to hiring Tess, on her agreeing to remain 
till Old Lady-Day. Female field-labour was seldom offered now, and its 
cheapness made it profitable for tasks which women could perform as 
readily as men. 

Having signed the agreement, there was nothing more for Tess to do 
at present than to get a lodging, and she found one in the house at whose 
gable-wall she had warmed herself. It was a poor subsistence that she had 
ensured, but it would afford a shelter for the winter at any rate. 

That night she wrote to inform her parents of her new address, in case 
a letter should arrive at Marlott from her husband. But she did not tell 
them of the sorriness of her situation: it might have brought reproach 
upon him. 


* XLIII ♦ 


There was no exaggeration in Marian’s definition of Flintcomb-Ash farm 
as a starve-acre place. The single fat thing on the soil was Marian herself; 
and she was an importation. Of the three classes of village, the village 
cared for by its lord, the village cared for by itself, and the village uncared 
for either by itself or by its lord (in other words, the village of a resident 
squire’s tenantry, the village of free or copy-holders, and the absentee- 
owner’s village, farmed with the land) this place, Flintcomb-Ash, was the 
third. 

But Tess set to work. Patience, that blending of moral courage with 
physical timidity, was now no longer a minor feature in Mrs Angel Clare; 
and it sustained her. 

The swede-field in which she and her companion were set hacking was 
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a Stretch of a hundred odd acres, in one patch, on the highest ground of 
the farm, rising above stony lanchets or lynchets - the outcrop of siliceous 
veins in the chalk formation, composed of myriads of loose white flints 
in bulbous, cusped, and phallic shapes. The upper half of each turnip had 
been eaten ofTby the livestock, and it was the business of the two women 
to grub up the lower or earthy half of the root with a hooked fork called 
a hacker, that it might be eaten also. Each leaf of the vegetable having 
already been consumed, the whole field was in colour a desolate drab; it 
was a complexion without features, as if a face, from chin to brow, should 
be only an expanse of skin. The sky wore, in another colour, the same 
likeness; a white vacuity of countenance with the lineaments gone. So 
these two upper and nether visages confronted each other all day long, 
the white face looking down on the brown face, and the brown face 
looking up at the white face, without anything standing between them 
but the two girls crawling over the surface of the former like flies. 

Nobody came near them, and their movements showed a mechanical 
regularity; their forms standing enshrouded in Hessian ‘wroppers' - 
sleeved brown pinafores, tied behind to the bottom, to keep their gowns 
from blowing about ~ scant skirts revealing boots that reached high up 
the ankles, and yellow sheepskin gloves with gauntlets. The pensive 
character which the curtained hood lent to their bent heads would have 
reminded the observer of some early Italian conception of the two Marys. 

They worked on hour after hour, unconscious of the forlorn aspect 
they bore in the landscape, m^t thinking of the justice or injustice of their 
lot. Even in such a position as theirs it was possible to exist in a dream. 
In the afternoon the rain came on again, and Marian said that they need 
not work any more. But if they did not work they would not be paid; so 
tht 7 worked on. It was so high a situation, this field, that the rain had no 
cKcasion to fall, but raced along horizontally upon the yelling wind, 
sticking into them like glass splinters till they were wet through. Tess 
had not known till now what was really meant by that. There are degrees 
of dampness, and a very little is called being wet through in common 
talk. But to stand working slowly in a field, and feel the creep of rain¬ 
water, first in legs and shoulders, then on hips and head, then at back, 
front, and sides, and yet to work on till the leaden light diminishes and 
marks that the sun is down, demands a distinct modicum of stoicism, 
even of valour. 

Yet they did not feel the wetness so much as might be supposed. They 
were both young, and they were talking of the time when they lived and 
loved together at Talbothays Dairy, that happy green tract of land where 
summer had been liberal in her gifts; in substance to all, emotionally to 
these. Tess would fain not have conversed with Marian of the man who 
was legally, if not actually, her husband; but the irresistible fascination of 
the subject betrayed her into reciprocating Marian’s remarks. And thus, 

has been said, though the damp curtains of their bonnets flapped 
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smartly into their faces, and their wrappers clung about them to weari- 
somcness, they lived all this afternoon in memories of green, sunny, 
romantic Talbothays. 

‘You can see a gleam of a hill within a few miles o’ Froom Valley from 
here when ’tis fine,’ said Marian. 

‘Ah! Can you?’ said Tess, awake to the new value of this locality. 

So the two forces were at work here as everywhere, the inherent will 
to enjoy, and the circumstantial will against enjoyment. Marian’s will 
had a method of assisting itself by taking from her pocket as the afternoon 
wore on a pint bottle corked with white rag, from which she invited Tess 
to drink. Tess’s unassisted power of dreaming, however, being enough 
for her sublimation at present, she declined except the merest sip, and 
then Marian took a pull herself from the spirits. 

‘I’ve got used to it,’ she said, ‘and can’t leave it off now. ’Tis my only 
comfort - You sec I lost him: you didn’t; and you can do without it 
perhaps.’ 

Tess thought her loss as great as Marian’s, but upheld by the dignity of 
being Angel’s wife, in the letter at least, she accepted Marian’s differen¬ 
tiation. 

Amid this scene Tess slaved in the morning frosts and in the 
afternoon rains. When it was not swede-grubbing it was swede¬ 
trimming, in which process they sliced off the earth and the fibres 
with a bill-hook before storing the roots for future use. At this 
occupation they could shelter themselves by a thatched hurdle if it 
rained; but if it was frosty even their thick leather gloves could not 
prevent the frozen masses they handled from biting their fingers. Still 
Tess hoped. She had a conviction that sooner or later the magnanimity 
which she persisted in reckoning as a chief ingredient of Clare’s 
character would lead him to rejoin her. 

Marian, primed to a humorous mood, would discover the queer-shaped 
flints aforesaid, and shriek with laughter, Tess remaining severely obtuse. 
They often looked across the country to where the Var or Froom was 
known to stretch, even though they might not be able to see it; and, 
fixing their eyes on the cloaking gray mist, imagined the old times they 
had spent out there. 

‘Ah,’ said Marian, ‘how I should like another or two of our old set to 
come here! Then we could bring up Talbothays every day here afield, and 
talk of he, and of what nice times wc had there, and o’ the old things we 
used to know, and make it all come back again a’most, in seeming!’ 
Marian’s eyes softened, and her voice grew vague as the visions returned. 
‘I’ll write to Izz Huett,’ she said. ‘She’s biding at home doing nothing 
now, 1 know, and I’ll tell her we be here, and ask her to come; and 
perhaps Retry is well enough now.’ 

Tess had nothing to say against the proposal, and the next she heard of 
this plan for importing old Talbothay’s joys was two or three days later. 
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^'hen Marian informed her chat Izz had replied to her inquiry, and had 
:>romised to come if she could. 

There had not been such a winter for years. It came on in stealthy and 
measured glides, like the moves of a chess-player. One morning the few 
oncly trees and the thorns of the hedgerows appeared as if they had put 
a vegetable for an animal integument. Every twig was covered with 
i white nap as of fur grown from the rind during the night, giving it four 
irnes its usual stoutness; the whole bush or tree forming a staring sketch 
n white lines on the mournful gray of the sky and horizon. Cobwebs 
cvealed their presence on sheds and walls where none had ever been 
observed till brought out into visibility by the crystallizing atmosphere, 
langing like loops of white worsted from salient points of the out-houses, 
r>osts, and gates. 

After this season of congealed dampness came a spell of dry frost, when 
grange birds from behind the North Pole began to arrive silently on the 
ipland of Flintcomb-Ash; gaunt spectral creatures with tragical eyes - 
:yes which had witnessed scenes of cataclysmal horror in inaccessible 
polar regions of a magnitude such as no human being had ever conceived, 
n curdling temperatures that no man could endure; w hich had beheld the 
:i ash of icebergs and the slide of snow-hills by the shooting light of the 
Aurora; been half blinded by the whirl of colossal storms and terraqueous 
listortions; and retained the expression of feature that such scenes had 
•ngendered. These nameless birds came quite near to Tess and Marian, 
xit of all they had seen which humanity would never see, they brought 
10 account. The traveller’s ambition to tell was not theirs, and, with 
lumb impassivity, they dismissed experiences which they did not value 
or the immediate incidents of this homely upland ~ the trivial movements 
:>f the two girls in disturbing the clods with their hackers so as to uncover 
something or other that these visitants relished as food. 

Then one day a peculiar quality invaded the air of this open country. 
There came a moisture which was not of rain, and a cold which was not 
)f frost. It chilled the eyeballs of the twain, made their brows ache, 
penetrated to their skeletons, affecting the surface of the body less than its 
core. They knew that it meant snow, and in the night the snow came. 
Tess, who continued to live at the cottage with the warm gable that 
cheered any lonely pedestrian who paused beside it, awoke in the night, 
and heard above the thatch noises which seemed to signify that the roof 
had turned itself into a gymnasium of all the winds. When she lit her 
;amp to get up in the morning she found that the snow had blown 
through a chink in the casement, forming a white cone of the finest 
powder against the inside, and had also come down the chimney, so that 
t lay sole-deep upon the floor, on which her shoes left tracks when she 
noved about. Without, the storm drove so fast as to create a snow-mist 
•n the kitchen; but as yet it was too dark out-of-doors to see anything. 

Tess knew that it was impossible to go on with the swedes; and by the 
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time she had finished breakfast beside the solitary little lamp, Marian 
arrived to tell her that they were to join the rest of the women at reed¬ 
drawing in the barn till the weather changed. As soon, therefore, as the 
uniform cloak of darkness without began to turn to a disordered medley 
of grays, they blew out the lamp, wrapped themselves up in their thickest 
pinners, tied their woollen cravats round their necks and across their 
chests, and started for the barn. The snow had followed the birds from 
the polar basin as a white pillar of a cloud, and individual flakes could not 
be seen. The blast smelt of icebergs, arctic seas, whales, and w^hite bears, 
carrying the snow so that it licked the land but did not deepen on it. They 
trudged onwards with slanted bodies through the flossy fields, keeping as 
well as they could in the shelter of hedges, which, however, acted as 
strainers rather than screens. The air, afflicted to pallor with the hoary 
multitudes that infested it, twisted and spun them eccentrically, suggest¬ 
ing an achromatic chaos of things. But both the young women were 
fairly cheerful; such weather on a dry upland is not in itself dispiriting. 

‘Ha-ha! the cunning northern birds knew this was coming,’ said 
Marian. ‘Depend upon t, they keep just in front o’t all the way from the 
North Star. Your husband, my dear, is, I make no doubt, having 
scorching weather all this time. Lord, if he could only sec his pretty wife 
now! Not that this weather hurts your beauty at all - in fact, it rather does 
it good.’ 

‘You mustn’t talk about him to me, Marian,’ said Tess severely. 

‘Well, but ~ surely you care for’n! Do you?’ 

Instead of answering. Tess, with tears in her eyes, impulsively faced in 
the direction in which she imagined South America to lie, and, putting 
up her lips, blew out a passionate kiss upon the snowy wind. 

‘Well, well, I know you do. But ’pon my body, it is a rum life for a 
married couple! There I won’t say another word! Well, as for the 
weather, it won’t hurt us in the wheat-barn; but reed-drawing is fearful 
hard work - worse than swede-hacking. I can stand it because I’m stout; 
but you be slimmer than I. I can’t think why maister should have set ’ce 
at it.’ 

They reached the wheat-barn and entered it. One end of the long 
structure was full of com; the middle was where the reed-drawing was 
carried on, and there had already been placed in the reed-press the evening 
before as many sheaves of wheat as would be sufficient for the women to 
draw from during the day. 

‘Why, here’s Izz!’ said Marian. 

Izz it was, and she came forward. She had walked all the way from her 
mother’s home on the previous afternoon, and, not deeming the distance 
so great, had been belated, arriving, however, just before the snow began, 
and sleeping at the ale-house. The farmer had agreed with her mother at 
market to take her on if she came today, and she had been afraid to 
disappoint him by delay. 
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In addition to Tess, Marian, and Izz, there were two women from a 
neighbouring village; two Amazonian sisters, whom Tess with a start 
remembered as Dark Car the Queen of Spades and her junior the Queen 
of Diamonds - those who had tried to fight with her in the midnight 
quarrel at Trantridge. They showed no recognition of her, and possibly 
had none, for they had been under the influence of liquor on that occasion, 
and were only temporary sojourners there as here. They did all kinds of 
men’s work by preference, including well-sinking, hedging, ditching, 
and excavating, without any sense of fatigue. Noted reed-drawers were 
they too, and looked round upon the other three with some supercilious¬ 
ness. 

Putting on their gloves all set to work in a row in front of the press, an 
erection formed of two posts connected by a cross-beam, under which 
the sheaves to be drawn from were laid cars outward, the beam being 
pegged down by pins in the uprights, and lowered as the sheaves 
diminished. 

The day hardened in colour, the light coming in at the barn-doors 
upwards from the snow instead of downwards from the sky. 7'hc girls 
pulled handful after handful from the press; but by reason of the presence 
of the strange women, who were recounting scandals, Marian and Izz 
could not at first talk of old times as they wished to do. Presently they 
heard the muffled tread of a horse, and the farmer rode up to the 
barn-door. When he had dismounted he came close to Tess, and remained 
looking musingly at the side of her face. She had not turned at first, but 
his fixed attitude led her to look round, when she perceived that her 
employer was the native of Trantridge from whom she had taken flight 
on the high-road because of his allusion to her history. 

He w'aitcd till she had carried the drawn bundles to the pile outside, 
when he said, ‘So you be the young woman who took my civility in such 
ill part? Be drowned if I didn’t think you might be as soon as I heard of 
your being hired! Well, you thought you had got the better of me the first 
time at the mn with your fancy-man, and the second time on the road, 
w'hen you bolted; but now I think I’ve got the bt‘tter of you.’ He 
concluded with a hard laugh. 

Tess, between the Amazons and the farmer like a bird caught in a clap¬ 
net, returned no answer, continuing to puli the straw. She could read 
character sufficiently well to know by this time that she had nothing to 
fear from her employer’s gallantry; it was rather the tyranny induced by 
his mortification at Clare’s treatment of him. Upon the whole she 
preferred that sentiment in man and fell brave enough to endure it. 

‘You thought I was in love with ’ee 1 suppose? Some women are such 
fools, to take every look as serious earnest. But there’s nothing like a 
winter afield for taking that nonsense out o’ young wenches’ heads; and 
you’ve signed and agreed till Lady-Day. Now, are you going to beg my 
pardon?’ 
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‘I think you ought to beg mine.’ 

‘Very well - as you like. But we’ll see which is master here. Be they all 
the sheaves you’ve done today?’ 

'Yes, sir.* 

* ’Tis a very poor show. Just see what they’ve done over there’ (pointing 
to the two stalwart women). ‘The rest, too, have done better than you.’ 

‘They’ve all practised it before, and I have not. And I thought it made 
no difference to you as it is task work, and we are only paid for what wc 
do.’ 

‘Oh, but it does. I want the barn cleared.’ 

‘1 am going to work all the afternoon instead of leaving at two as the 
others will do.’ 

He looked sullenly at her and went away. Tess felt that she could not 
have come to a much worse place; but anything was better than gallantry. 
When two o’clock arrived the professional reed-drawers tossed off the 
last half-pint in their flagon, put down their hooks, tied their last sheaves, 
and went away. Marian and Izz would have done likewise, but on hearing 
that Tess meant to stay, to make up by longer hours for her lack of skill, 
they would not leave her. Looking out at the snow, which still fell, 
Marian exclaimed, ‘Now, we’ve got it all to ourselves.’ And so at last the 
conversation turned to their old experiences at the dairy; and, of course, 
the incidents of their affection for Angel Clare. 

*Izz and Marian,’ said Mrs Angel Clare, with a dignity which was 
extremely touching, seeing how very little of a wife she was: ‘I can’t join 
in talk with you now, as I used to do, about Mr Clare; you will see that 
1 cannot; because, although he is gone away from me for the present, he 
is my husband.' 

Izz was by nature the sauciest and most caustic of all the four girls who 
had loved Clare. ‘He was a very splendid lover, no doubt,’ she said; ‘but 
I don’t think he is a too fond husband to go away from you so soon.’ 

‘He had to go - he was obliged to go, to see about the land over there!’ 
pleaded Tess. 

*Hc might have tided ’ec over the winter.’ 

*Ah ~ that’s owing to an accident - a misunderstanding; and we won’t 
argue it,’ Tess answered, with tearfulness in her words. ‘Perhaps there’s 
a good deal to be said for him! He did not go away, like some husbands, 
without telling me; and I can always find out where he is.* 

After this they continued for some long time in a reverie, as they went 
on seizing the ears of com, drawing out the straw, gathering it under 
their arms, and cutting off the cars with their bill-hooks, nothing 
sounding in the bam but the swish of the straw and the crunch of the 
hook. T^en Tess suddenly flagged, and sank down upon the heap of 
wheat-ears at her feet. 

*l knew you wouldn’t be able to stand it!’ cried Marian. ‘It wants harder 
flesh than yours for this work.’ 
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Just then the farmer entered. ‘Oh, that's how you get on when 1 am 
iway,’ he said to her. 

'But it is my own loss,* she pleaded. ‘Not yours.* 

‘I want it finished,’ he said doggedly, as he crossed the bani and went 
:>ut at the other door. 

‘Don’t ’ce mind him, there’s a dear,’ said Marian. ‘I’ve worked here 
before. Now you go and lie down there, and Izz and I will make up your 
lumber.’ 

‘I don’t like to let you do that. I’m taller than you. too.’ 

However, she was so overcome that she consented to lie down awhile, 
ind reclined on a heap of pull-tails the refuse after the straight straw 
rad been drawn ~ thrown up at the further side of the barn. Her 
iuccumbing had been as largely owing to agitation at re-opening the 
iubject of her separation from her husband as to the hard work. She lay 
n a state of percipicnce without volition, and the rustic of the straw and 
:hc cutting of the cars by the others had the weight of bodily touches. 

She could hear from her corner, in addition to these noi.ses, the murmur 
)f their voices. She felt certain that they were continuing the subject 
ilready broached, but their voices were so low that she could not catch 
;he words. At last Tess grew more and more anxious to know what they 
vvere saying, and, persuading herself that she felt better, she got up and 
'^esumed work. 

Then Izz Huett broke down. She had walked more than a dozen miles 
:hc previous evening, had gone to bed at midnight, and had risen again 
It five o’clock. Marian alone, thanks to her bottle of liquor and her 
itoutness of build, stood the strain upon back and arms without suffering. 
Tess urged Izz to leave off, agreeing, as she felt better, to finish the day 
without her, and make equal division of the number of sheaves. 

Izz accepted the offer gratefully, and disappeared through the great 
Joor into the snowy track to her lodging. Marian, as was the case every 
iftemoon at this time on account of the bottle, began to feel in a romantic 
vein. 

‘I should not have thought it of him - never!’ she said in a dreamy tone. 
And I loved him so! I didn’t mind his having you. Hut this about Izz is 
too bad!’ 

Tess, in her start at the words, narrowly missed cutting off a finger 
with the bill-hook. 

‘Is it about my husband?’ she stammered. 

‘Well, yes. Izz said, “Don’t ’ce tell her;’’ but I am sure 1 can’t help it! It 
was what he wanted Izz to do. He wanted her to go off to Brazil with 
bim.’ 

Tess’s face faded as white as the scene without, and its curves 
straightened. ‘And did Izz refuse to go?’ she asked. 

*I don’t know. Anyhow he changed his mind.’ 

‘Pooh ~ then he didn’t mean it! ’Twas just a man’s jest!’ 
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‘Yes he did; for he drove her a good-ways towards the station.’ 

‘He didn’t take her!* 

They pulled on in silence till Tcss, without any premonitory symptoms, 
burst out crying. 

‘There!’ said Marian. ‘Now I wish I hadn’t told ’cel’ 

‘No. It is a very good thing that you have done! I have been living on 
in a thirtover, lackaday way, and have not seen what it may lead to! I 
ought to have sent him a letter oftener. He said I could not go to him, but 
he didn’t say I was not to write as often as I liked. I won’t dally like this 
any longer! I have been very wrong and neglectful in leaving everything 
to be done by him!’ 

The dim light in the barn grew dimmer, and they could sec to work no 
longer. When Tess had reached home that evening, and had entered into 
the privacy of her little white-washed chamber, she began impetuously 
writing a letter to Clare. But falling into doubt she could not finish it. 
Afterwards she took the ring from the ribbon on which she wore it next 
her heart, and retained it on her finger all night, as if to fortify herself in 
the sensation that she was really the wife of this elusive lover of hers, who 
could propose that Izz should go with him abroad, so shortly after he had 
left her. Knowing that, how could she write entreaties to him, or show 
that she cared for him any more? 


* XLIV * 


B Y the disclosure in the bam her thoughts were led anew in the direction 
which they had taken more than once of late - to the distant Emminster 
Vicarage. It was through her husband’s parents that she had been charged 
to send a letter to Clare if she desired; and to write to them direct if in 
difficulty. But that sense of her having morally no claim upon him had 
always led Tess to suspend her impulse to send these notes; and to the 
family at the Vicarage, therefore, as to her own parents since her 
marriage, she was virtually non-existent. This self-effacement in both 
directions had been quite in consonance with her independent character 
of desiring nothing by way of favour or pity to which she was not entitled 
on a fair consideration of her deserts. She had set herself to stand or fall 
by her qualities, and to waive such merely technical claims upon a strange 
family as had been established for her by the flimsy fact of a member of 
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that family, in a season of impulse, writing his name in a church-book 
beside hers. 

But now that she was stung to a fever by Izz’s tale there was a limit to 
her powers of renunciation. Why had her husband not written to her? He 
had distinctly implied that he would at least let her know of the Icxality 
to which he had journeyed; but he had not sent a line to notify his address. 
Was he really indifferent? But was he ill? Was it for her to make some 
advance? Surely she might summon the courage of solicitude, call at the 
Vicarage for intelligence, and express her grief at his silence. If Angel’s 
father were the good man she had heard him represented to be, he would 
be able to enter into her heart-starved situation. Her social hardships .she 
could conceal. 

To leave the farm on a week-day was not in her power; Sunday was the 
only possible opportunity. Flintcomb-Ash being in the middle of the creta¬ 
ceous tableland over which no railway had climbed as yet, it would be 
necessary to walk. And the distance being fifteen miles each way she would 
have to allow herself a long day for the undertaking by rising early. 

A fortnight later, when the snow had gone, and had been followed by 
a hard black frost, she took advantage of the state of the roads to try the 
experiment. At four o’clock that Sunday morning she came downstairs 
and stepped out into the starlight. The weather was still favourable, the 
ground ringing under her feet like an anvil. 

Marian and Izz were much interested in her excursion, knowing that the 
journey concerned her husband. Their lodgings were in a cottage a little 
further along the lane, but they came and assisted Tess in her departure, and 
argued that she should dress up in her very prettiest guise to captivate the 
hearts of her parents-in-Iaw; though she, knowing of the austere and 
Calvinistic tenets of old Mr Clare, was indifferent, and even doubtful. A 
year had now elapsed since her sad marriage, but she had preserved sufficient 
draperies from the wreck of her then full wardrobe to clothe her very 
charmingly as a simple country girl with no pretensions to recent fa.shion; a 
soft gray woollen gown, with white crape quilling against the pink skin of 
her face and neck, and a black velvet jacket and hat. 

‘ *Tis a thousand pities your husband can’t see ’ee now - you do look 
a real beauty!’ said Izz Huett, regarding Tess as she stood on the threshold 
between the steely starlight without and the yellow candlelight within. 
Izz spoke with a magnanimous abandonment of herself to the situation; 
she could not be - no woman with a heart bigger than a hazel-nut could 
be - antagonistic to Tess in her presence, the influence which she exercised 
over those of her own sex being of a warmth and strength quite unusual, 
curiously overpowering the less worthy feminine feelings of spite and 
rivalry. 

With a final tug and touch here, and a slight brush there, they let her 
go; and she was absorbed into the pearly air of the fore-dawn. They heard 
her footsteps tap along the hard road as she stepped out to her full pace. 
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Even Izz hoped she would win, and, though without any particular 
respect for her own virtue, felt glad that she had been prevented wronging 
her friend when momentarily tempted by Clare. 

It was a year ago, all but a day, that Clare had married Tess, and only 
a few days less than a year that he had been absent from her. Still, to start 
on a brisk walk, and on such an errand as hers, on a dry clear wintry 
morning, through the rarefied air of these chalky hogs’-backs, was not 
depressing; and there is no doubt that her dream at starting was to win 
the heart of her mother-in-law, tell her whole history to that lady, enlist 
her on her side, and so gain back the truant. 

In time she reached the edge of the vast escarpment below which 
stretched the loamy Vale of Blackmoor, now lying misty and still in the 
dawn. Instead of the colourless air of the uplands the atmosphere down 
there was a deep blue. Instead of the great enclosures of a hundred acres 
in which she was now accustomed to toil there were little fields below her 
of less than half-a-dozen acres, so numerous that they looked from this 
height like the meshes of a net. Here the landscape was whitey-brown; 
down there, as in Froom Valley, it was always green. Yet it was in that 
vale that her sorrow had taken shape, and she did not love it as formerly. 
Beauty to her, as to all who have felt, lay not in the thing, but in what the 
thing symbolized. 

Keeping the Vale on her right she steered steadily westward; passing 
above the Hintocks, crossing at right-angles the high-road from Sherton- 
Abbas to Casterbridge, and skirting Dogbury Hill and High-Stoy, with 
the dell between them called ‘The Devil’s Kitchen’. Still following the 
elevated way she reached Cross-in-Hand, where the stone pillar stands 
desolate and silent, to mark the site of a miracle, or murder, or both. 
Three miles further she cut across the straight and deserted Roman road 
called Long-Ash Lane; leaving which as soon as she reached it she dipped 
down a hill by a transverse lane into the small town or village of 
Evershead, being now about half-way over the distance. She made a halt 
here, and breakfasted a second time, heartily enough - not at the Sow- 
and-Acom, for she avoided inns, but at a cottage by the church. 

The second half of her journey was through a more gentle country, by 
way of Benvill Lane. But as the mileage lessened between her and the 
spot of her pilgrimage, so did Tess’s confidence decrease, and her 
enterprise loom out more formidably. She saw her purpose in such 
staring lines, and the landscape so faintly, that she was sometimes in 
danger of losing her way. However, about noon she paused by a gate on 
the edge of the basin in which Emminster and its Vicarage lay. 

The square tower, beneath which she knew that at that moment the 
Vicar and his congregation were gathered, had a severe look in her eyes. 
She wished that she had somehow contrived to come on a week-day. 
Such a good man might be prejudiced against a woman who had chosen 
Sunday, never realizing the necessities of her case. But it was incumbent 
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upon her to go on now. She took off the thick boots in which she had 
walked thus far, put on her pretty thin ones of patent leather, and, 
stuffing the former into the hedge by the gate-post where she might 
readily find them again, descended the hill; the freshness of colour she 
had derived from the keen air thinning away in spite of her as she drew 
near the parsonage, 

Tess hoped for some accident that might favour her, but nothing 
favoured her. The shrubs on the Vicarage lawn rustled uncomfortably in 
the frosty breeze; she could not feel by any stretch of imagination, dressed 
to her highest as she was, that the house was the residence of near 
relations; and yet nothing essential, in nature or emotion, divided her 
from them: in pains, pleasures, thoughts, birth, death, and after-death, 
they were the same. 

She nerved herself by an effort, entered the swing-gate, and rang the 
door-bell. The thing was done; there could be no retreat. No; the thing 
was not done. Nobody answered to her ringing. The effort had to be 
risen to and made again. She rang a second time, and the agitation of the 
act. coupled with her weariness after the fifteen miles’ walk, led her to 
support herself while she waited by resting her hand on her hip, and her 
elbow against the wall of the porch. The wind was so nipping that the 
ivy-leaves had become wizened and gray, each tapping incessantly upon 
its neighbour with a disquieting stir of her nerves. A piece of blood¬ 
stained paper, caught up from some meat-buyer’s dust-heap, beat up and 
down the road without the gate; too flimsy to rest, too heavy to fly away; 
and a few straws kept it company. 

The second peal had been louder, and still nobody came. Then she 
walked out of the porch, opened the gate, and passed through. And 
though she looked dubiously at the house-front as if inclined to return, 
it was with a breath of relief that she closed the gate. A feeling haunted 
her that she might have been recognized (though how she could not tell), 
and orders been given not to admit her. 

Tess went as far as the corner. She had done all she could do; but 
determined not to escape present trepidation at the expense of future 
distress, she walked back again quite past the house, looking up at all the 
windows. 

Ah - the explanation was that they were all at church, every one. She 
remembered her husband saying that his father always insisted upon the 
household, servants included, going to morning-service, and, as a 
consequence, eating cold food when they came home. It was, therefore, 
only necessary to wait till the service was over. She would not make 
herself conspicuous by waiting on the spot, and she started to get past the 
church into the lane. But as she reached the churchyard-gate the people 
began pouring out, and Tess found herself in the midst of them. 

The Emminstcr congregation looked at her as only a congregation of 
small country-townsfolk walking home at its leisure can look at a woman 
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out of the common whom it perceives to be a stranger. She quickened her 
pace, and ascended the road by which she had come, to find a retreat 
between its hedges till the Vicar’s family should have lunched, and it 
might be convenient for them to receive her. She soon distanced the 
churchgoers, except two youngish men, who, linked arm-in-arm, were 
beating up behind her at a quick step. 

As they drew nearer she could hear their voices engaged in earnest 
discourse, and, with the natural quickness of a woman in her situation, 
did not fail to recognize in those voices the quality of her husband s 
tones. The pedestrians were his two brothers. Forgetting all her plans, 
Tess’s one dread was lest they should overtake her now, in her disorganized 
condition, before she was prepared to confront them; for though she felt 
that they could not identify her she instinctively dreaded their scrutiny. 
The more briskly they walked the more briskly walked she. They were 
plainly bent upon taking a short quick stroll before going indoors to 
lunch or dinner, to restore warmth to limbs chilled with sitting through 
a long service. 

Only one person had preceded Tess up the hill - a ladylike young 
woman, somewhat interesting, though, perhaps, a trifle guindee and 
prudish. Tess had nearly overtaken her when the speed of her brothers- 
in-law brought them so nearly behind her back that she could hear every 
word of their conversation. They said nothing, however, which particu¬ 
larly interested her till, observing the young lady still further in front, 
one of them remarked, ‘There is Mercy Chant. Let us overtake her.’ 

Tess knew the name. It was the woman who had been destined for Angel’s 
life-companion by his and her parents, and whom he probably would have 
married but for her intrusive self. She would have known as much without 
previous information if she had waited a moment, for one of the brothers 
proceeded to say: ‘Ah! poor Angel, poor Angel! I never see that nice girl 
without more and more regretting his precipitancy in throwing himself 
away upon a dairymaid, or whatever she may be. It is a queer business, 
apparently. Whether she has joined him yet or not I don’t know; but she had 
not done so some months ago when 1 heard from him. ’ 

‘I can’t say. He never tells me anything nowadays. His ill-considered 
marriage seems to have completed that estrangement from me which was 
begun by his extraordinary opinions.’ 

Tess l^at up the long hill still faster; but she could not outwalk them 
without exciting notice. At last they outsped her altogether, and passed 
her by. The young lady still further ahead heard their footsteps and 
turned. Then there was a greeting and shaking of hands, and the three 
went on together. 

They soon reached the summit of the hill, and, evidently intending this 
point to be the limit of their promenade, slackened pace and turned all 
three aside to the gate whereat Tess had paused an hour before that time 
to reconnoitre the town before descending into it. During their discourse 
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one of the clerical brothers probed the hedge carefully with his umbrella, 
and dragged something to light. 

‘Here’s a pair of old boots,’ he said. ‘Thrown away, I suppose, by some 
tramp or other.’ 

‘Some impostor who wished to come into the town barefoot, perhaps, 
and so excite our sympathies,’ said Miss Chant. ‘Yes, it must have been, 
for they arc excellent walking-boots - by no means worn out. What a 
wicked thing to do! I’ll carry them home for some poor person.’ 

Cuthbert Clare, who had been the one to find them, picked them up 
for her with the crook of his stick; and Tess’s boots were appropriated. 

She, who had heard this, walked past under the screen of her woollen 
veil, till, presently looking back, she perceived that the church party had 
left the gate with her boots and retreated down the hill. 

Thercuptm our heroine resumed her walk. Tears, blinding tears, were 
running down her face. She knew that it was all sentiment, all baseless 
impressibility, which had caused her to read the scene as her own 
condemnation; nevertheless she could not get over it; she could not contra¬ 
vene in her own defenceless person all these untoward omens. It w'as 
impossible to think of returning to the Vicarage. Angel’s wife felt almost as 
if she had been hounded up that hill like a scorned thing by those ~ to her - 
superfine clerics. Innocently as the slight had been indicted, it was .some¬ 
what unfortunate that she had encountered the sons and not the father, who, 
despite his narrowness, was far less starched and ironed than they, and had 
to the full the gift of charity. As she again thought of her dusty boots she 
almost pitied those habiliments for the quizzing to which they had been 
subjected, and felt how hopeless life was for their owner. 

‘Ah!’ she said, still sighing in pity of herself, Uhey didn’t know that 1 
wore those over the roughest part of the road to save these pretty ones he 
bought for me - no - they did not know it! And they didn’t think that he 
chose the colour o’ my pretty frock - no - how could they? If they had 
known perhaps they would not have cared, for they don’t care much for 
him, poor thing!’ 

Then she grieved for the beloved man whose conventional standard of 
judgement had caused her all these latter sorrows; and she went her way 
without knowing that the greatest misfortune of her life was this feminine 
loss of courage at the last and critical moment through her estimating her 
father-in-law by his sons. Her present condition was precisely one which 
would have enlisted the sympathies of old Mr and Mrs Clare. Their hearts 
went out of them at a bound towards extreme cases, when the subtle mental 
troubles of the less desperate among mankind failed to win their interest or 
regard. In jumping at Publicans and Sinners they would forget that a word 
might ’oe said for the worries of Scribes and Pharisees; and this defect or 
limitation might have recommended their own daughter-in-law to them at 
this moment as a fairly choice sort oflost person for their love. 

Thereupon she began to plod back along the road by which she had 
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come not altogether full of hope, but full of a conviction that a crisis in 
her life was approaching. No crisis, apparently, had supervened; and 
there was nothing left for her to do but to continue upon that starve-acre 
farm till she could again summon courage to face the vicarage. She did, 
indeed, take sufficient interest in herself to throw up her veil on this 
return journey, as if to let the world see that she could at least exhibit a 
face such as Mercy Chant could not show. But it was done with a sorry 
shake of the head. ‘It is nothing - it is nothing!* she said. ‘Nobody loves 
it; nobody sees it. Who cares about the looks of a castaway like me!’ 

Her journey back was rather a meander than a march. It had no 
sprightlincss, no purpose; only a tendency. Along the tedious length of 
Benvill Lane she began to grow tired, and she leant upon gates and paused 
by milestones. 

She did not enter any house till, at the seventh or eighth mile, she 
descended the steep long hill below which lay the village or townlet of 
Evershead, where in the morning she had breakfasted with such contrast¬ 
ing expectations. The cottage by the church, in which she again sat down, 
was almost the first at that end of the village, and while the woman 
fetched her some milk from the pantry, Tess, looking down the street, 
perceived that the place seemed quite deserted. 

‘The people are gone to afternoon service, I suppose?’ she said. 

‘No, my dear,* said the old woman. ‘ *Tis too soon for that; the bells 
hain’t strook out yet. They be all gone to hear the preaching in yonder 
barn. A ranter preaches there between the services - an excellent, fiery, 
Christian man, they say. But, Lord, I don’t go to hear’n! What comes in 
the regular way over the pulpit is hot enough for I.’ 

Tess soon went onward into the village, her footsteps echoing against 
the houses as though it were a place of the dead. Nearing the central part 
her echoes were intruded on by other sounds; and seeing the barn not far 
off the road, she guessed these to be the utterances of the preacher. 

His voice became so distinct in the still clear air that she could soon 
catch his sentences, though she was on the closed side of the barn. The 
sermon, as might be expected, was of the extremest antinomian type; on 
justification by faith, as expounded in the theology of St Paul. This fixed 
idea of the rhapsodist was delivered with animated enthusiasm, in a 
manner entirely declamatory, for he had plainly no skill as a dialectician. 
Although Tess had not heard the beginning of the address, she learnt 
what the text had been from its constant iteration - 

‘O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey the 
truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you?’ 

Tess was all the more interested, as she stood listening behind, in 
finding that the preacher’s doctrine was a vehement form of the views of 
Angel’s father, and her interest intensified when the speaker began to 
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detail his own spiritual experiences of how he had come by those views. 
He had, he said, been the greatest of sinners. He had scoffed; he had 
wantonly associated with the reckless and the lewd. But a day of awakening 
had come, and, in a human sense, it had been brought about mainly by 
the influence of a certain clergyman, whom he had at first grossly insulted; 
but whose parting words had sunk into his heart, and had remained there, 
till by the grace of Heaven they had worked this change in him, and made 
him what they .saw him. 

But more startling to Tess than the doctrine had been the voice, which, 
impossible as it seemed, was precisely that of Alec d’Urberville. Her face 
fixed in painful suspense she came round to the front of the barn, and 
passed before it. The low winter sun beamed directly upon the great 
double-doored entrance on this side; one of the doors being open, so that 
the rays stretched far in over the threshing-floor to the preacher and his 
audience, all snugly sheltered from the northern breeze. The listeners 
were entirely villagers, among them being the man whom she had seen 
carrying the red paint-pot on a former memorable occasion. But her 
attention was given to the central figure, who stood upon some sacks of 
corn, facing the people and the door. The three o’clock sun shone full 
upon him, and the strange enervating conviction that her seducer 
confronted her, which had been gaining ground in Tess ever since she 
had heard his words distinctly, was at last established as a fact indeed. 


END OF PHASE THE FIFTH 




PHASE THE SIXTH 


THE CONVERT 




* XLV ♦ 


Till this moment she had never seen or heard from d’Urbcrville since 
her departure from Trantridge. 

The rencounter came at a heavy moment, one of all moments calculated 
to permit its impact with the least emotional shock. But such was 
unreasoning memory that, though he stood there openly and palpably a 
converted man, who was sorrowing for his past irregularities, a fear 
overcame her, paralysing her movement so that she neither retreated nor 
advanced. 

To think of what emanated from that countenance when she saw it last, 
and to behold it now! . . . There was the same handsome unpleasantness 
of mien, but now he wore neatly trimmed, old-fashioned whiskers, the 
sable moustache having disappeared; and his dress was half-clerical, a 
modification which had changed his expression sufficiently to abstract the 
dandyism from his features, and to hinder for a second her belief in his 
identity. 

To Tess s sense there was, just at first, a ghastly hizarrvri(\ a grim 
incongruity, in the march of these solemn words of Scripture out of such 
a mouth. This too familiar intonation, less than four years earlier, had 
brought to her ears expressions of such divergent purpose that her heart 
became quite sick at the irony of the contrast. 

It was less a reform than a transfiguration. The former curves of 
sensuousness were now modulated to lines of devotional passion. The 
lip-shapes that had meant seductiveness were now made to express 
supplication; the glow on the cheek that yesterday could be translated as 
riotousness was evangelized today into the splendour of pious rhetoric; 
animalism had become fanaticism; Paganism Paulinism; the bold rolling 
eye that had flashed upon her form in the old time with such mastery now 
beamed with the rude energy of a theolatry that was almost ferocious. 
Those black angularities which his face had used to put on when his 
wishes were thwarted now did duty in picturing the incorrigible 
backslider who would insist upon turning again to his wallowing in the 
mire. . 

The lineaments, as such, seemed to complain. They had been diverted 
from their hereditary connotation to signify impressions for which nature 
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did not intend them. Strange that their very elevation was a misapplica¬ 
tion, that to raise seemed to falsify. 

Yet could it be so? She would admit the ungenerous sentiment no 
longer. D’Urberville was not the first wicked man who had turned away 
from his wickedness to save his soul alive, and why should she deem it 
unnatural in him? It was but the usage of thought which had been jarred 
in her at hearing goocLnew words in bad old notes. The greater the sinner 
the greater the saint; it was not necessary to dive far into Christian history 
to discover that. 

Such impressions as these moved her vaguely, and without strict 
definiteness. As soon as the nerveless pause of her surprise would allow 
her to stir, her impulse was to pass on out of his sight. He had obviously 
not discerned her yet in her position against the sun. 

But the moment that she moved again he recognized her. The effect 
upon her old lover was electric, far stronger than the effect of his presence 
upon her. His fire, the tumultuous ring of his eloquence, seemed to go 
out of him. His lip struggled and trembled under the words that lay upon 
it; but deliver them it could not as long as she faced him. His eyes, after 
their first glance upon her face, hung confusedly in every other direction 
but hers, but came back in a desperate leap every few seconds. This 
paralysis lasted, however, but a short time; for Tess’s energies returned 
with the atrophy of his, and she walked as fast as she was able past the 
barn and onward. 

As soon as she could reflect it appalled her, this change in their relative 
platforms. He who had wrought her undoing was now on the side of the 
Spirit, while she remained unregenerate. And, as in the legend, it had 
resulted that her Cyprian image had suddenly appeared upon his altar, 
whereby the fire of the priest had been wellnigh extinguished. 

She went on without turning her head. Her back seemed to be endowed 
with a sensitiveness to ocular beams even her clothing - so alive was she 
to a fancied gaze which might be resting upon her from the outside of 
that bam. All the way along to this point her heart had been heavy with 
an inactive sorrow; now there was a change in the quality of its trouble. 
That hunger for affection too long withheld was for the time displaced by 
an almost physical sense of an implacable past which still engirdled her. 
It intensified her consciousness of error to a practical despair; the break of 
continuity between her earlier and present existence, which she had 
hoped for, had not, after all, taken place. Bygones would never be 
complete bygones till she was a bygone herself. 

Thus absorbed she recrossed the northern part of Long-Ash Lane at 
right angles, and presently saw before her the road ascending whitely to 
the upland along whose margin the remainder of her journey lay. Its dry 
pale surface stretched severely onward, unbroken by a single figure, 
vehicle, or mark, save some occasional brown horse-droppings which 
dotted its cold aridity here and there. While slowly breasting this ascent 
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Tess became conscious of footsteps behind her, and turning she saw 
approaching that well-known form - so strangely accoutred as the 
Methodist - the one personage in all the world she wished not to 
encounter alone on this side of the grave. 

There was not much time, however, for thought or elusion, and she 
yielded as calmly as she could to the necessity of letting him overtake her. 
She saw that he was excited, less by the speed of his walk than by the 
feelings within him. 

‘Tess!' he said. 

She slackened speed without looking round. 

‘Tess!’ he repeated. ‘It is I - Alec d’Urberville.’ 

She then looked back at him, and he came up. 

‘I see it is,’ she answered coldly. 

‘Well ~ is that all? Yet I deserve no more! Of course,’ he added, with a 
slight laugh, ‘there is something of the ridiculous to your eyes in seeing 
me like this. But ~ I must put up with that ... I heard you had gone 
away, nobody knew where. Tess, you wonder why I have followed you?’ 

‘I do, rather; and I would that you had not, with all my heart!’ 

‘Yes - you may well say it,’ he returned grimly, as they moved onward 
together, she with unwilling tread. ‘But don’t mistake me; 1 beg this 
because you may have been led to do so in noticing - if you did notice it 
- how your sudden appearance unnerved me down there. It was but a 
momentary faltering; and considering what you had been to me, it was 
natural enough. But will helped me through it - though perhaps you 
think me a humbug for saying it - and immediately afterwards I felt that, 
of all persons in the world whom it was my duty and desire to save from 
the wrath to come - sneer if you like - the woman whom I had so 
grievously wronged was that person. I have come with that sole purpose 
in view ~ nothing more.’ 

There was the smallest vein of scorn in her words of rejoinder: ‘Have 
you saved yourself? Charity begins at home, they say.’ 

‘/ have done nothing!’ said he indifferently. ‘Heaven, as I have been 
telling my hearers, has done all. No amount of contempt that you can 
pour upon me, Tess, will equal what I have poured upon myself - the old 
Adam of my former years! Well, it is a strange story; believe it or not; but 
I can tell you the means by which my conversion was brought about, and 
I hope you will be interested enough at least to listen. Have you ever 
heard the name of the parson of Emminster - you must have done so? - 
old Mr Clare; one of the most earnest of his school; one of the few intense 
men left in the Church; not so intense as the extreme wing of Christian 
believers with which I have thrown in my lot, but quite an exception 
among the Established clergy, the younger of whom arc gradually 
attenuating the true doctrines by their sophistries, till they are but the 
shadow of what they were. I only differ from him on the question of 
Church and State ~ the interpretation of the text, “Come out from among 
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them and be ye separate, saith the Lord** - that’s all. He is one who, I 
firmly believe, has been the humble means of saving more souls in this 
country than any other man you can name. You have heard of him?’ 

‘I have,’ she said. 

‘He came to Trantridge two or three years ago to preach on behalf of 
some missionary society; and I, wretched fellow that I was, insulted him 
when, in his disinterestedness, he tried to reason with me and show me 
the way. He did not resent my conduct, he simply said that some day I 
should receive the first-fruits of the Spirit - that those who came to scoff 
sometimes remained to pray. There was a strange magic in his words. 
They sank into my mind. But the loss of my mother hit me most; and by 
degrees I was brought to sec daylight. Since then my one desire has been 
to hand on the true view to others, and that is what I was trying to do 
today; though it is only lately that I have preached hereabout. The first 
months of my ministry have been spent in the North of England among 
strangers, where 1 preferred to make my earliest clumsy attempts, so as 
to acquire courage before undergoing that severest of all tests of one’s 
sincerity, addressing those who have known one, and have been one’s 
companions in the days of darkness. If you could only know, Tess, the 
pleasure of having a good slap at yourself, I am sure 

‘Don’t go on with it!’ she cried passionately, as she turned away from 
him to a stile by the wayside, on which she bent herself. ‘I can’t believe 
in such sudden things! I feel indignant with you for talking to me like 
this, when you know ~ when you know what harm you’ve done me! 
You, and those like you, take your fill of pleasure on earth by making the 
life of such as me bitter and black with sorrow; and then it is a fine thing, 
when you have had enough of that, to think of securing your pleasure in 
heaven by becoming converted! Out upon such - I don’t believe in you 
-1 hate it!’ 

‘Tess,’ he insisted; ‘don’t speak so! It came to me like a jolly new idea! 
And you don’t believe me? What don’t you believe?’ 

‘Your conversion. Your scheme of religion.’ 

‘Why?’ 

She dropped her voice. ‘Because a better man than you does not believe 
in such.’ 

‘What a woman’s reason! Who is this better man?’ 

‘I cannot tell you.’ 

‘Well,’ he declared, a resentment beneath his words seeming ready to 
spring out at a moment’s notice, ‘God forbid that I should say I am a 
good man - and you know I don’t say any such thing. I am new to 
goodness, truly; but new comers see furthest sometimes.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied sadly. ‘But I cannot believe in your conversion to a 
new spirit. Such flashes as you feel, Alec, 1 fear don’t last!’ 

Thus speaking she turned from the stile over which she had been 
leaning, aUd faced him; whereupon his eyes, falling casually upon the 
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familiar countenance and form, remained contemplating her. The inferior 
man was quiet in him now; but it was surely not extracted, nor even 
entirely subdued. 

'Don’t look at me like that!’ he said abruptly. 

Tess, who had been quite unconscious of her action and mien, instantly 
withdrew the large dark gaze of her eyes, stammering with a flush, *l beg 
your pardon!’ And there was revived in her the wretched sentiment which 
had often come to her before, that in inhabiting the fleshly tabernacle 
with which nature had endowed her she was somehow doing wrong. 

‘No, no! Don’t beg my pardon. But since you wear a veil to hide your 
good looks, why don’t you keep it down?’ 

She pulled down the veil, saying hastily, ‘It w'as mostly to keep off the 
wind.’ 

‘It may seem harsh of me to dictate like this,’ he went on; ‘but it is 
better that I should not look too often on you. It might be dangerous.’ 

‘Sshi’ said Tess. 

'Well, women’s faces have had too much power over me already for me 
not to fear'them! An evangelist has nothing to do with such as they; and 
it reminds me of the old times that I would forget!’ 

After this their conversation dwindled to a casual remark now and then 
as they rambled onward, Tess inwardly wondering how far he was going 
with her, and not liking to send him back by positive mandate. Frequently 
when they came to a gate or stile they found painted thereon in red or 
blue letters some text of Scripture, and she asked him if he knew who had 
been at the pains to blazon these announcements. He told her that the 
man was employed by himself and others who were working with him 
in that district, to paint these reminders that no means might be left 
untried which might move the hearts of a wicked generation. 

At length the road touched the spot called ‘Cross-in-Hand’. Of all 
spots on the bleached and desolate upland this was the most forlorn. It 
was so far removed from the charm which is sought in landscape by 
artists and view-lovers as to reach a new kind of beauty, a negative beauty 
of tragic tone. The place took its name from a stone pillar which stood 
there, a strange rude monolith, from a stratum unknown in any local 
quarry, on which was roughly carved a human hand. Differing accounts 
were given of its history and purport. Some authorities stated that a 
devotional cross had once formed the complete erection thereon, of 
which the present relic was but the stump; others that the stone as it stood 
was entire, and that it had been fixed there to mark a boundary or place 
of meeting. Anyhow, whatever the origin of the relic, there was and is 
something sinister, or solemn, according to mood, in the scene amid 
wfiich it stands; something tending to impress the most phlegmatic 
passer-by. 

‘I think I must leave you now,’ he remarked, as they drew near to this 
spot. ‘I have to preach at Abbot’s-Cemel at six this evening, and my way 
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lies across to the right from here. And you upset me somewhat too, Tessy 
- I cannot, will not, say why. I must go away and get strength . . . How 
is it that you speak so fluently now? Who has taught you such good 
English?* 

i have learnt things in my troubles,’ she said evasively. 

‘What troubles have you had?’ 

She told him of the first one - the only one that related to him. 

D’Urberville was struck mute. ‘I knew nothing of this till now!’ he 
next murmured. ‘Why didn’t you write to me when you felt your trouble 
coming on?’ 

She did not reply; and he broke the silence by adding: ‘Well ~ you will 
sec me again.’ 

‘No,’ she answered. ‘Do not again come near me!* 

‘I will think. But before we part come here.’ He stepped up to the 
pillar. ‘This was once a Holy Cross. Relics are not in my creed; but I fear 
you at moments - far more than you need fear me at present; and to 
lessen my fear, put your hand upon that stone hand, and swear that you 
will never tempt me - by your charms or ways.’ 

‘Good God - how can you ask what is so unnecessary! All that is 
furthest from my thought!’ 

‘Yes - but swear it.’ 

Tess, half frightened, gave way to his importunity; placed her hand 
upon the stone and swore, 

‘I am sorry you are not a believer,’ he continued; ‘that some unbeliever 
should have got hold of you and unsettled your mind. But no more now. 
At home at least I can pray for you; and I will; and who knows what may 
not happen? I’m off. Good-bye!’ 

He turned to a hunting-gate in the hedge, and without letting his eyes 
again rest upon her leapt over, and struck out across the down in the 
direction of Abbot’s Cernel. As he walked his pace showed perturbation, 
and by-and-by, as if instigated by a former thought, he drew from his 
pocket a small book, between the leaves of which was folded a letter, 
worn and soiled, as from much re-reading. D’Urberville opened the 
letter. It was dated several months before this time, and was signed by 
Parson Clare. 

The letter began by expressing the writer’s unfeigned joy at 
d’Urberville’s conversion, and thanked him for his kindness in com¬ 
municating with the parson on the subject. It expressed Mr Clare’s warm 
assurance of forgiveness for d’Urberville’s former conduct, and his 
interest in the young man’s plans for the future. He, Mr Clare, would 
much have liked to see d’Urbervilk in the Church to whose ministry he 
had devoted so many years of his own life, and would have helped him to 
enter a theological college to that end; but since his correspondent had 
possibly not cared to do this on account of the delay it would have 
entaifed, he was not the man to insist upon its paramount importance. 
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Every man must work as he could best work, and in the method towards 
which he felt impelled by the Spirit. 

D’Urberville read and re-read this letter, and seemed to quiz himself 
cynically. He also read some passages from memoranda as he walked till 
his face assumed a calm, and apparently the image of Tess no longer 
troubled his mind. 

She meanwhile had kept along the edge of the hill by which lay her 
nearest way home. Within the distance of a mile she met a solitary 
shepherd. 

‘What is the meaning of that old stone I have passed?’ she asked of him. 
‘Was it ever a Holy Cross?’ 

‘Cross " no; ’twer not a cross! ’Tis a thing of ill-omen. Miss. It was put 
up in wuld times by the relations of a malefactor who was tortured there 
by nailing his hand to a post and afterwards hung. The bones lie 
underneath. They say he sold his soul to the devil, and that he walks at 
times.’ 

She felt the petite mart at this unexpectedly gruesome information, and 
left the solitary man behind her. It was dusk when she drew near to 
Flintcomb-Ash, and in the lane at the entrance to the hamlet she 
approached a girl and her lover without their observing her. They were 
talking no secrets, and the clear unconcerned voice of the young woman, 
in response to the warmer accents of the man, spread into the chilly air 
as the one soothing thing within the dusky horizon, full of a stagnant 
obscurity upon which nothing else intruded. For a moment the voices 
cheered the heart of Tess, till she reasoned that this interview had its 
origin, on one side or the other, in the same attraction which had been 
the prelude to her own tribulation. When she came close the girl turned 
serenely and recognized her, the young man walking off in embarrass¬ 
ment. The woman was Izz Huett, whose interest in Tess’s excursion 
immediately superseded her own proceedings. Tess did not explain very 
clearly its results, and Izz, who was a girl of tact, began to speak of her 
own little affair, a phase of which Tess had just witnessed. 

‘He is Amby Seedling, the chap who used to sometimes come and help 
at Talbothays,’ she explained indifferently. ‘He actually inquired and 
found out that I had come here, and has followed me. He says he’s been 
in love wi’ me these two years. But I’ve hardly answered him.’ 
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Several days had passed since her futile journey, and Tess was afield. 
The dry winter wind still blew, but a screen of thatched hurdles erected 
in the eye of the blast kept its force away from her. On the sheltered side 
was a turnip-slicing machine, whose bright blue hue of new paint seemed 
almost vocal in the otherwise subdued scene. Opposite its front was a 
long mound or ‘grave*, in which the roots had been preserved since early 
winter. Tess was standing at the uncovered end, chopping off with a bill¬ 
hook the fibres and earth from each root, and throwing it after the 
operation into the sheer. A man was turning the handle of the machine, 
and from its trough came the newly-cut swedes, the fresh smell of whose 
yellow chips was accompanied by the sounds of the snuffling wind, the 
smart swish of the slicing-blades, and the choppings of the hook in Tess’s 
leather-gloved hand. 

The wide acreage of blank agricultural brownness, apparent where the 
swedes had been pulled, was Wginning to be striped in wales of darker 
brown, gradually broadening to ribands. Along the edge of each of these 
something crept upon ten legs, moving without haste and without rest 
up and down the whole length of the field; it was two horses and a man, 
the plough going between them, turning up the cleared ground for a 
spring sowing. 

For hours nothing relieved the joyless monotony of things. Then, far 
beyond the ploughing-teams, a black speck was seen. It had come from 
the corner of a fence, where there was a gap, and its tendency was up the 
incline, towards the swede-cutters. From the proportions of a mere point 
it advanced to the shape of a ninepin, and was soon perceived to be a man 
in black, arriving from the direction of Flintcomb-Ash. The man at the 
sheer, having nothing else to do with his eyes, continually observed the 
comer, but Tess, who was occupied, did not perceive him till her 
companion directed her attention to his approach. 

It was not her hard taskmaster. Farmer Groby; it was one in a semi¬ 
clerical costume, who now represented what had once been the free-and- 
easy Alec d’Urberville. Not being hot at his preaching there was less 
enthusiasm about him now, and the presence of the grinder seemed to 
embarrass him. A pale distress was already on Tess’s face, and she pulled 
her curtained hood further over it. 

D’Urberville came up and said quietly - 

‘I want to speak to you, Tess.’ 

‘You have refused my last request, not to come near me!’ said she. 

‘Yes, but 1 have a good reason.’ 

‘Well, tell it.’ 

‘It is more serious than you may think.’ 
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He glanced round to see if he were overheard. They were at some 
distance from the man who turned the slicer, and the movement of the 
machine, too, sufficiently prevented Alec’s words reaching other cars. 
D’Urberville placed himself so as to screen Tess from the labourer, 
turning his back to the latter. 

‘It is this,’ he continued, with capricious compunction. ‘In thinking of 
your soul and mine when we last met, I neglected to inquire as to your 
worldly condition. You were well dressed, and I did not think of it. But 
I see now that it is hard - harder than it used to be when I - knew you - 
harder than you deserve. Perhaps a good deal of it is owing to me!’ 

She did not answer, and he watched her inquiringly, as, with bent 
head, her face completely screened by the hood, she resumed her 
trimming of the swedes. By going on with her work she felt better able 
to keep him outside her emotions. 

‘Tess,’ he added, with a sigh of discontent, ~ ‘yours was the very worst 
case I ever was concerned in! I had no idea of what had resulted till you 
told me. Scamp that I was to foul that innocent life! The whole blame was 
mine - the whole unconventional business of our time at Trantridge. 
You, too, the real blood of which I am but the base imitation, what a 
blind young thing you were as to possibilities! I say in all earnestness that 
it is a shame for parents to bring up their girls in such dangerous ignorance 
of the gins and nets that the wicked may set for them, whether their 
motive be a good one or the result of simple indifference.’ 

Tess still did no more than listen, throwing down one globular root 
and taking up another with automatic regularity, the pensive contour of 
the mere fieldwoman alone marking her. 

‘But it is not that I came to say,’ d’Urberville went on. ‘My 
circumstances are these. I have lost my mother since you were at 
Trantridge, and the place is my own. But I intend to sell it, and devote 
myself to missionary work in Africa. A devil of a poor hand I shall make 
at the trade, no doubt. However, what I want to ask you is, will you put 
it in my power to do my duty - to make the only reparation I can make 
for the trick played you: that is, will you be my wife, and go with 
me? ... I have already obtained this precious document. It was my old 
mother’s dying wish.’ 

He drew a piece of parchment from his pocket, with a slight fumbling 
of embarrassment. 

‘What is it?’ said she. 

‘A marriage licence.’ 

‘O no, sir ~ no!’ she said quickly, starting back. 

‘You will not? Why is that?’ 

And as he asked the question a disappointment which was not entirely 
the disappointment of thwarted duty crossed d’Urberville’s face. It was 
unmistakably a symptom that something of his old passion for her had 
been revived; duty and desire ran hand-in-hand. 
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‘Surely,* he began again, in more impetuous tones, and then looked 
round at the labourer who turned the slicer. 

Tess, too, felt that the argument could not be ended there. Informing 
the man that a gentleman had come to see her, with whom she wished to 
walk a little way, she moved off with d’Urberville across the zebra-striped 
field. When they reached the first newly-ploughed section he held out his 
hand to help her over it; but she stepped forward on the summits of the 
earth-rolls as if she did not see him. 

‘You will not marry me, Tess, and make me a self-respecting man?* he 
repeated, as soon as they were over the furrows. 

‘I cannot.* 

‘But why?’ 

‘You know I have no affection for you.* 

‘But you would get to feel that in time, perhaps - as soon as you really 
could forgive me?* 

‘Never!* 

‘Why so positive?* 

‘I love somebody else.* 

The words seemed to astonish him. 

‘You do?* he cried. ‘Somebody else? But has not a sense of what is 
morally right and proper any weight with you?* 

‘No, no, no - don’t say that!* 

‘Anyhow, then, your love for this other man may be only a passing 
feeling which you will overcome 
‘No - no.’ 

‘Yes, yes! Why not?* 

‘I cannot tell you.* 

‘You must in honour!* 

‘Well then ... 1 have married him.’ 

‘Ah!* he exclaimed; and he stopped dead and gazed at her. 

‘I did not wish to tell - I did not mean to!* she pleaded. ‘It is a secret 
here, or at any rate but dimly known. So will you, please will you, keep 
from questioning me? You must remember that we are now strangers.* 
‘Strangers - are we? Strangers!* 

For a moment a flash of his old irony marked his face; but he 
determinedly chastened it down. 

‘Is that man your husband?* he asked mechanically, denoting by a sign 
the labourer who turned the machine. 

‘That man!* she said proudly. ‘I should think not!’ 

‘Who, then?’ 

‘Do not ask what I do not wish to tell!* she begged, and flashed her 
appeal to him from her upturned face and lash-shadowed eyes. 
D’Urbcrville was disturbed. 

‘But I only asked for your sake!’ he retorted hotly. ‘Angels of heaven! 
- God forgive me for such an expression - I came here, I swear, as I 
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thought for your good. Tess ~ don’t look at me so ~ I cannot stand your 
looks! There never were such eyes, surely, before Christianity or since! 
There ~ I won’t lose my head; I dare not. I own that the sight of you has 
waked up my love for you, which, I believed, was extinguished with all 
such feelings. But I thought that our marriage might be a sanctification 
for us both. “The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband,” I said to myself But my 
plan is dashed from me; and I must bear the disappointment!’ 

He moodily reflected with his eyes on the ground. 

‘Married. Married! . . . Well, that being so,’ he added, quite calmly, 
tearing the licence slowly into halves and putting them in his pocket; ‘that 
being prevented, I should like to do some good to you and your husband, 
whoever he may be. There are many questions that I am tempted to ask, 
but I will not do so, of course, in opposition to your wishes. Though, if 
I could know your husband, I might more easily benefit him and you. Is 
he on this farm?’ 

‘No,’ she murmured. ‘He is far away.’ 

‘Far away? From you? What sort of husband can he be?’ 

‘O, do not speak against him! It was through you! He found out 

‘Ah, is it so! . . . That’s sad, Tess!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But to stay away from you - to leave you to work like this!’ 

*Hc docs not leave me to work!’ she cried, springing to the defence of 
the absent one with all her fervour. ‘He don’t know it! It is by my own 
arrangement.’ 

‘Then, docs he write?’ 

‘I - I cannot tell you. There are things which are private to ourselves.’ 

‘Of course that means that he does not. You arc a deserted wife, my 
fair Tess!’ 

In an impulse he turned suddenly to take her hand; the buff-glove was 
on it, and he seized only the rough leather fingers which did not express 
the life or shape of those within. 

‘You must not - you must not!’ she cried fearfully, slipping her hand 
from the glove as from a pocket, and leaving it in his grasp. ‘C5, will you 
go away ~ for the sake of me and my husband - go, in the name of your 
own Christianity!’ 

‘Yes, yes; I will,’ he said abruptly, and thrusting the glove back to her 
turned to leave. Facing round, however, he said, ‘Tess, as God is my 
judge, I meant no humbug in taking your hand!’ 

A pattering of hoofs on the soil of the field, which they had not noticed 
in their preoccupation, ceased close behind them; and a voice reached 
her'Car: 

‘What the devil are you doing away from your work at this time o’ 
day?’ 

Farmer Groby had espied the two figures from the distance, and had 
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inquisitively ridden across, to learn what was their business in this 
field. 

‘Don’t speak like that to her!’ said d’Urberville, his face blackening 
with something that was not Christianity. 

‘Indeed, Mister! And what mid Methodist pa’sons have to do with 
she?* 

‘Who is the fellow?’ asked d’Urberville, turning to Tess. 

She went close up to him. 

‘Go - I do beg you!’ she said. 

‘What! And leave you to that tyrant? I can see in his face what a churl 
he is.’ 

‘He won’t hurt me. He's not in love with me. I can leave at Lady-Day.’ 

‘Well, I have no right but to obey, I suppose. But - well, good-bye!’ 

Her defender, whom she dreaded more than her assailant, having 
reluctantly disappeared, the farmer continued his reprimand, which Tess 
took with the greatest coolness, that sort of attack being independent of 
sex. To have as a master this man of stone, who would have cuffed her if 
he had dared, was almost a relief after her former experiences. She silently 
walked back towards the summit of the field that was the scene of her 
labour, so absorbed in the interview which had just taken place that she 
was hardly aware that the nose of Groby’s horse almost touched her 
shoulders. 

‘If so be you make an agreement to work for me till Lady-Day, I’ll see 
that you carry it out,’ he growled. ‘ ’Od rot the women - now ’tis one 
thing, and then ’tis another. But I’ll put up with it no longer!’ 

Knowing very well that he did not harass the other women of the farm 
as he harassed her out of spite for the flooring he had once received, she 
did for one moment picture what might have been the result if she had 
been free to accept the offer just made her of being the monied Alec’s 
wife. It would have lifted her completely out of subjection, not only to 
her present oppressive employer, but to a whole world who seemed to 
despise her. ‘But no, no!’ she said breathlessly; ‘I could not have married 
him now! He is so unpleasant to me.’ 

That very night she began an appealing letter to Clare, concealing from 
him her hardships, and assuring him of her undying affection. Anyone 
who had been in a position to read between the lines would have seen that 
at the back of her great love was some monstrous fear - almost a 
desperation - as to some secret contingencies which were not disclosed. 
But again she did not finish her effusion; he had asked Izz to go with him, 
and perhaps he did not care for her at all. She put the letter in her box, 
and wondered if it would ever reach Angel’s hands. 

After this her daily tasks were gone through heavily enough, and 
brought on the day which was of great import to agriculturists - the day 
of the Candlemas Fair. It was at this fair that new engagements were 
entered into for the twelve months following the ensuing Lady-Day, and 
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those of the farming population who thought of changing their places 
duly attended at the county-town where the fair was held. Nearly all the 
labourers on Flintcomb-Ash Farm intended flight, and. early in the 
morning there was a general exodus in the direction of the town, which 
lay at a distance of from ten to a do 2 en miles over hilly country. Though 
Tess also meant to leave at the quarter-day she was one of the few who did 
not go to the fair, having a vaguely-shaped hope that something would 
happen to render another outdoor engagement unnecessary. 

It was a peaceful February day, of wonderful softness for the time, and 
one would almost have thought that winter was over. She had hardly 
finished her dinner when d'Urberville’s figure darkened the window of 
the cottage wherein she was a lodger, which she had all to herself today. 

Tess jumped up, but her visitor had knocked at the door, and she could 
hardly in reason run away. D’Urberville’s knock, his walk up to the door, 
had some indescribable quality of difference from his air when she last 
saw him. They seemed to be acts of which the doer was ashamed. She 
thought that she would not open the door; but, as there was no sense in 
that either, she arose, and having lifted the latch stepped back quickly. He 
came in, saw her, and flung himself down into a chair before speaking. 

‘Tess - I couldn’t help it!’ he began desperately, as he wiped his heated 
face, which had also a superimposed flush of excitement. ‘I felt that I must 
call at least to ask how you are. I assure you 1 had not been thinking of 
you at all till I saw you that Sunday; now I cannot get rid of your image, 
try how I may! It is hard that a good woman should do harm to a bad 
man; yet so it is. If you would only pray for me, Tess!’ 

The suppressed discontent of his manner was almost pitiable, and yet 
Tess did not pity him. 

‘How can I pray for you,’ she said, ‘when I am forbidden to believe that 
the great Power who moves the world would alter His plans on my 
account?’ 

‘You really think that?’ 

‘Yes. I have been cured of the presumption of thinking otherwise.’ 

‘Cured? By whom?’ 

‘By my husband, if I must tell.’ 

‘Ah - your husband - your husband! How strange it seems! I remember 
you hinted something of the sort the other day. What do you really 
believe in these matters, Tess?’ he asked. ‘You seem to have no religion 
- perhaps owing to me.’ 

‘But I have. Though I don’t believe in anything supernatural.’ 

D’Urberville looked at her with misgiving. 

‘Then do you think that the line I take is all wrong?’ 

‘A good deal of it.’ 

‘H’m - and yet I’ve felt so sure about it,’ he said uneasily. 

‘I believe in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, and so did my dear 
husband . . . But I don’t believe -’ 
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Here she gave her negations. 

‘The fact is,’ said d’Urberville drily, ‘whatever your dear husband 
believed you accept, and whatever he rejected you reject, without the 
least inquiry or reasoning on your own part. That’s just like you women. 
Your mind is enslaved to his.* 

‘Ah, because he knew everything!’ said she, with a triumphant 
simplicity of faith in Angel Clare that the most perfect man could hardly 
have deserved, much less her husband. 

‘Yes, but you should not take negative opinions wholesale from another 
person like that. A pretty fellow he must be to teach you such scepti¬ 
cism!* 

‘He never forced my judgement! He would never argue on the subject 
with me! But 1 looked at it in this way; what he believed, after inquiring 
deep into doctrines, was much more likely to be right than what I might 
believe, who hadn’t looked into doctrines at all.’ 

‘What used he to say? He must have said something?* 

She reflected; and with her acute memory for the letter of Angel Clare’s 
remarks, even when she did not comprehend their spirit, she recalled a 
merciless polemical syllogism that she had heard him use when, as it 
occasionally happened, he indulged in a species of thinking aloud with 
her at his side. In delivering it she gave also Clare’s accent and manner 
with reverential faithfulness. 

‘Say that again,’ asked d’Urbervillc, who had listened with the greatest 
attention. 

She repeated the argument, and d’Urbervillc thoughtfully murmured 
the words after her. 

‘Anything else?* he presently asked. 

‘He said at another time something like this’; and she gave another, 
which might possibly have been paralleled in many a work of the pedigree 
ranging from the Dictionnaire Philosophique to Huxley’s Essays. 

‘Ah - ha! How do you remember them?’ 

‘I wanted to believe what he believed, though he didn’t wish me to; and 
I managed to coax him to tell me a few of his thoughts. I can’t say I quite 
understand that one; but I know it is right.’ 

‘H’m. Fancy your being able to teach me what you don’t know 
yourself!’ 

He fell into thought. 

‘And so I threw in my spiritual lot with his,’ she resumed. ‘I didn’t 
wish it to be different. What’s good enough for him is good enough for 
me.* 

‘Does he know that you are as big an infidel as he?’ 

‘No - I never told him - if I am an infidel.’ 

‘Well - you are better off today than I am, Tess, after all! You don’t 
believe that you ought to preach my doctrine, and, therefore, do no 
despite to your conscience in abstaining. I do believe I ought to preach it. 
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but like the devils I believe and tremble, for I suddenly leave off preaching 
it, and give way to my passion for you.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Why,* he said aridly; ‘I have come all the way here to see you today! 
But I started from home to go to Casterbridge Fair, where I have 
undertaken to preach the Word from a waggon at half past two this 
afternoon, and where all the brethren are expecting me this minute. 
Here’s the announcement.’ 

He drew from his breast-pocket a poster whereon was printed the day, 
hour, and place of meeting, at which he, d’Urberville, would preach the 
Gospel as aforesaid. 

‘But how can you get there?’ said Tess, looking at the clock. 

‘I cannot get there! I have come here.' 

‘What, you have really arranged to preach, and 

‘I have arranged to preach, and I shall not be there - by reason of niy 
burning desire to see a woman whom 1 once despised! ~ No, by my word 
and truth, I never despised you; if I had I should not love you now! Why 
1 did not despise you was on account of your being unsmirched in spite 
of all; you withdrew yourself from me so quickly and resolutely when 
you saw the situation; you did not remain at my pleasure; so there was 
one petticoat in the world for whom I had no contempt, and you are she. 
But you may well despise me now! I thought 1 worshipped on the 
mountains, but I find I still serve in the groves! Ha! ha!* 

‘O Alec d’Urberville! what does this mean? What have I done!’ 

‘Done?’ he said, with a soulless sneer in the word. ‘Nothing intention¬ 
ally. But you have been the means - the innocent means ~ of my 
backsliding, as they call it. I ask myself, am I, indeed, one of those 
“servants of corruption” who, “after they have escaped the pollutions of 
the world, are again entangled therein and overcome” - whose latter end 
is worse than their beginning?' He laid his hand on her shoulder. ‘Tess, 
my girl, I was on the way to, at least, social salvation till I saw you again!' 
he said freakishly shaking her, as if she were a child. ‘And why then have 
you tempted me? I was firm as a man could be till 1 saw those eyes and 
that mouth again ~ surely there never was .such a maddening mouth since 
Eve’s!’ His voice sank, and a hot archness shot from his own black eyes. 
‘You temptress, Tess; you dear damned witch of Babylon - I could not 
resist you as soon as I met you again!’ 

‘I couldn’t help your seeing me again!’ said Tess, recoiling. 

‘I know it - I repeat that I do not blame you. But the fact remains. 
When I saw you ill-used on the farm that day 1 was nearly mad to think 
that I had no legal right to protect you - that I could not have it; whilst 
he who has it seems to neglect you utterly!’ 

‘Don’t speak against him - he is absent!’ she cried in much excitement. 
‘Treat him honourably - he has never wronged you! O leave his wife 
before any scandal spreads that may do harm to his honest name!' 
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i will - I will,’ he said, like a man awakening from a luring dream. ‘I 
have broken my engagement to preach to those poor drunken boobies at 
the fair - it is the first time I have played such a practical joke. A month 
ago I should have been horrified at such a possibility. I’ll go away - to 
swear - and - ah, can I! to keep away.’ Then, suddenly: ‘One clasp, Tessy 
- one! Only for old friendship 

‘I am without defence, Alec! A good man’s honour is in my keeping ~ 
think - be ashamed!’ 

‘Pooh! Well yes - yes!’ 

He clenched his lips, mortified with himself for his weakness. His eyes 
were equally barren of worldly and religious faith. The corpses of those 
old fitful passions which had lain inanimate amid the lines of his face ever 
since his reformation seemed to wake and come together as in a 
resurrection. He went out indeterminately. 

Though d’Urberville had declared that this breach of his engagement 
today was the simple backsliding of a believer, Tess’s words, as echoed 
from Angel Clare, had made a deep impression upon him, and continued 
to do so after he had left her. He moved on in silence, as if his energies 
were benumbed by the hitherto undreamt-of possibility that his position 
was untenable. Reason had had nothing to do with his whimsical 
conversion, which was perhaps the mere freak of a careless man in search 
of a new sensation, and temporarily impressed by his mother’s death. 

The drops of logic Tess had let fall into the sea of his enthusiasm served 
to chill its effervescence to stagnation. He said to himself, as he pondered 
again and again over the crystallized phrases that she had handed on to 
him, ‘That clever fellow little thought that, by telling her those things, he 
might be paving my way back to her!’ 


* XLVII * 


It is the threshing of the last wheat-rick at Flintcomb-Ash Farm. The 
dawn of the March morning is singularly inexpressive, and there is 
nothing to show where the eastern horizon lies. Against the twilight rises 
the trapezoidal top of the stack, which has stood forlornly here through 
the washing and bleaching of the wintry weather. 

When Izz Huett and Tess arrived at the scene of operations only a 
rustling denoted that others had preceded them; to which, as the light 
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increased, there were presently added the silhouettes of two men on the 
summit. They were busily ‘unhaling* the rick, that is, stripping off the 
thatch before beginning to throw down the sheaves; and while this was 
in progress Izz and Tess, with the other women-workers, in their whitcy- 
brown pinners, stood waiting and shivering. Farmer Groby having 
insisted upon their being on the spot thus early to get the job over if 
possible by the end of the day. Close under the eaves of the stack, and as 
yet barely visible, was the red tyrant that the women had come to serve 
- a timber-framed construction, with straps and wheels appertaining - 
the threshing-machine which, whilst it was going, kept up a despotic 
demand upon the endurance of their muscles and nerves. 

A little way off there was another indistinct figure; this one black, with 
a sustained hiss that spoke of strength very much in reserve. The long 
chimney running up beside an ash-tree, and the warmth which radiated 
from the spot, explained without necessity of much daylight that here 
was the engine which was to act as the primum mobile of this little world. 
By the engine stood a dark motionless being, a sooty and grimy 
embodiment of tallness, in a sort of trance, with a heap of coals by his 
side: it was the engine-man. The isolation of his manner and colour lent 
him the appearance of a creature from Tophet, who had strayed into the 
pellucid smokelessness of this region of yellow grain and pale soil, with 
which he had nothing in common, to amaze and to discompose its 
aborigines. 

What he looked he felt. He was in the agricultural world, but not of it. 
He served fire and smoke; these denizens of the fields served vegetation, 
weather, frost, and sun. He travelled with his engine from farm to farm, 
from county to county, for as yet the steam threshing-machine was 
itinerant in this part of Wessex. He spoke in a strange northern accent; his 
thoughts being turned inwards upon himself, his eye on his iron charge, 
hardly perceiving the scenes around him, and caring for them not at all: 
holding only strictly necessary intercourse with the natives, as if some 
ancient doom compelled him to wander here against his will in the service 
of his Plutonic master. The long strap which ran from the driving-wheel 
of his engine to the red thresher under the rick was the sole tie-line 
between agriculture and him. 

While they uncovered the sheaves he stood apathetic beside his portable 
repository offeree, round whose hot blackness the morning air quivered. 
He had nothing to do with preparatory labour. His fire was waiting 
incandescent, his steam was at high pressure, in a few seconds he could 
make the long strap move at an invisible velocity. Beyond its extent the 
environment might be corn, straw, or chaos; it was all the same to him. 

If any of the autochthonous idlers asked him what he called himself, he 
replied shortly, ‘an engineer’. 

The rick was unhaled by full daylight; the men then took their places, 
the women mounted, and the work began. Farmer Groby ~ or, as they 
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called him, ‘he* ~ had arrived ere this, and by his orders Tess was placed 
on the platform of the machine, close to the man who fed it, her business 
being to untie every sheaf of com handed on to her by Izz Huett, who 
stood next, but on the rick; so that the feeder could seize it and spread it 
over the revolving drum, which whisked out every grain in one moment. 

They were soon in full progress, after a preparatory hitch or two, 
which rejoiced the hearts of those who hated machinery. The work sped 
on till breakfast-time, when the thresher was stopped for half an hour; 
and on starting again after the meal the whole supplementary strength of 
the farm was thrown into the labour of constructing the straw-rick, 
which began to grow beside the stack of corn. A hasty lunch was eaten 
as they stood, without leaving their positions, and then another couple of 
hours brought them near to dinner-time; the inexorable wheels continuing 
to spin, and the penetrating hum of the thresher to thrill to the very 
marrow all who were near the revolving wire-cage. 

The old men on the rising straw-rick talked of the past days when they 
had been accustomed to thresh with flails on the oaken bam-floor; when 
everything, even to winnowing, was effected by hand-labour, which, to 
their thinking, though slow, produced better results. Those, too, on the 
corn-rick talked a little; but the perspiring ones at the machine, including 
Tess, could not lighten their duties by the exchange of many words. It 
was the ceaselessness of the work which tried her so severely, and began 
to make her wish that she had never come to Flintcomb-Ash. The women 
on the corn-rick - Marian, who was one of them, in particular - could 
stop to drink ale or cold tea from the flagon now and then, or to exchange 
a few gossiping remarks while they wiped their faces or cleared the 
fragments of straw and husk from their clothing; but for Tess there was 
no respite; for, as the drum never stopped, the man who fed it could not 
stop, and she, who had to supply the man with untied sheaves, could not 
stop either, unless Marian changed places with her, which she sometimes 
did for half an hour in spite of Groby’s objection that she was too slow¬ 
handed for a feeder. 

For some probably economical reason it was usually a woman who was 
chosen for this particular duty, and Groby gave as his motive in selecting 
Tess that she was one of those who best combined strength with quickness 
in untying, and both with staying power, and this may have been true. 
The hum of the thresher, which prevented speech, increased to a raving 
whenever the supply of corn fell short of the regular quantity. As Tess 
and the man who fed could never turn their heads she did not know that 
just before the dinner-hour a person had come silently into the field by 
the gate, and had been standing under a second rick watching the scene, 
and Tess in particular. He was dressed in a tweed suit of fashionable 
pattern, and he twirled a gay walking-cane. 

‘Who is that?’ said Izz Huett to Marian. She had at first addressed the 
inquiry to Tess, but the latter could not hear it. 
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‘Somebody’s fancy-man, I s’pose/ said Marian laconically. 

‘I’ll lay a guinea he’s after Tess.’ 

‘O no. ’Tis a ranter pa’son who’s been sniffing after her lately; not a 
dandy like this.’ 

‘Well - this is the same man.’ 

‘The same man as the preacher? But he’s quite different!’ 

‘He hev left off his black coat and white neckcrchcr, and hev cut off his 
whiskers; but he’s the same man for all that.’ 

‘D’ye really think so? Then I’ll tell her,’ said Marian. 

‘Don’t. She’ll see him soon enough, good-now.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think it at all right for him to join his preaching to 
courting a married woman, even though her husband mid be abroad, and 
she, in a sense, a widow.’ 

‘Oh - he can do her no harm,’ said Izzy drily. ‘Her mind can no more 
be heaved from that one place where it do bide than a stooded waggon 
from the hole he’s in. Lord love ’ee, neither court-paying, nor preaching, 
nor the seven thunders themselves, can wean a woman when ’twould be 
better for her that she should be weaned.’ 

Dinner-time came, and the whirling ceased; whereupon Tess left her 
post, her knees trembling so wretchedly with the shaking of the machine 
that she could scarcely walk. 

‘You ought to het a quart o’ drink into ’ee, as I’ve done,' said Marian. 
‘You wouldn’t look so white then. Why, souls above us, your face is as if 
you’d been hagrodel’ 

It occurred to the good-natured Marian that, as Tess was so tired, her 
discovery of her visitor’s presence might have the bad effect of taking 
away her appetite; and Marian was thinking of inducing Tess to descend 
by a ladder on the further side of the stack when the gentleman came 
forward and looked up. 

Tess uttered a short little ‘Oh!’ And a moment after she said, quickly, 
‘I shall eat my dinner here - right on the rick.’ 

Sometimes, when they were so far from their cottages, they all did 
this; but as there was rather a keen wind going today, Marian and the rest 
descended, and sat under the straw-stack. 

The new-comer was, indeed, Alec d’Urberville, the late Evangelist, 
despite his changed attire and aspect. It was obvious at a glance that the 
original Weltlust had come back; that he had restored himself, as nearly as 
a man could do who had grown three or four years older, to the old 
jaunty, slapdash guise under which Tess had first known her admirer, 
and cousin so-called. Having decided to remain where she was, Tess sat 
down among the bundles, out of sight of the ground, and began her 
meal; till, by-and-by, she heard footsteps on the ladder, and immediately 
after Alec appeared upon the stack ~ now an oblong and level platform of 
sheaves. He strode across them, and sat down opposite to her without a 
word. 
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Tess continued to eat her modest dinner, a slice of thick pancake which 
she had brought with her. The other workfolk were by this time all 
gathered under the rick, where the loose straw formed a comfortable 
retreat. 

‘I am here again, as you see,’ said d’Urberville. 

‘Why do you trouble me so!’ she cried, reproach flashing from her very 
finger-ends. 

7 trouble yow? I think I may ask, why do you trouble me?’ 

‘Sure, I don’t trouble you any-whenl’ 

‘You say you don’t? But you do! You haunt me. Those very eyes that 
you turned upon me with such a bitter flash a moment ago, they come to 
me just as you showed them then, in the night and in the day! Tess, ever 
since you told me of that child of ours, it is just as if my feelings, which 
have been flowing in a strong puritanical stream, had suddenly found a 
way open in the direction of you, and had all at once gushed through. 
The religious channel is left dry forthwith; and it is you who have done 
it!* 

She gazed in silence. 

‘What - you have given up your preaching entirely?’ she asked. 

She had gathered from Angel sufl^icient of the incredulity of modern 
thought to despise flash enthusiasms; but, as a woman, she was somewhat 
appalled. 

In affected severity d’Urberville continued - 

‘Entirely. I have broken every engagement since that afternoon I was to 
address the drunkards at Casterbridge Fair. The deuce only knows what 
I am thought of by the brethren. Ah-ha! The brethren! No doubt they 
pray for me - weep for me; for they are kind people in their way. But 
what do I care? How could I go on with the thing when I had lost my 
faith in it? - it would have been hypocrisy of the basest kind! Among 
them I should have stood like Hymenaeus and Alexander, who were 
delivered over to Satan that they might learn not to blaspheme. What a 
grand revenge you have taken! I saw you innocent, and I deceived you. 
Four years after, you find me a Christian enthusiast; you then work upon 
me, perhaps to my complete perdition! But Tess, my coz, as I used to call 
you, this is only my way of talking, and you must not look so horribly 
concerned. Of course you have done nothing except retain your pretty 
face and shapely figure. I saw it on the rick before you saw me - that tight 
pinafore-thing sets it off, and that wing-bonnet - you field-girls should 
never wear those bonnets if you wish to keep out of danger.’ He regarded 
her silently for a few moments, and with a short cynical laugh resumed: 
‘I believe that if the bachelor-apostle, whose deputy I thought I was, had 
been tempted by such a pretty face, he would have let go the plough for 
her sake as I do!’ 

Tess attempted to expostulate, but at this juncture all her fluency failed 
her, and without heeding he added: 
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‘Well, this paradise that you supply is perhaps as good as any other, 
after all. But to speak seriously, Tcss.’ D’Urberville rose and came 
nearer, reclining sideways amid the sheaves, and resting upon his elbow. 
‘Since I last saw you, I have been thinking of what you said that he said. 

I have come to the conclusion that there does seem rather a want of 
common-sense in these threadbare old propositions; how I could have 
been so fired by poor Parson Clare’s enthusiasm, and have gone so madly 
to work, transcending even him, I cannot make out! As for what you said 
last time, on the strength of your wonderful husband’s intelligence - 
whose name you have never told me ~ about having what they call an 
ethical system without any dogma, I don’t see my way to that at all.’ 

‘Why, you can have the religion of loving-kindness and purity at least, 
if you can’t have - what do you call it - dogma.’ 

‘O no! I’m a different sort of fellow from that! If there’s nobody to say, 
“Do this, and it will be a good thing for you after you are dead; do that, 
and it will be a bad thing for you”, 1 can’t warm up. Hang it, I am not 
going to feel responsible for my deeds and passions if there’s nobody to 
be responsible to; and if I were you, my dear, I wouldn’t cither!’ 

She tried to argue, and tell him that he had mixed in his dull brain two 
matters, theology and morals, which in the primitive days of mankind 
had been quite distinct. But owing to Angel Clare’s reticence, to her 
absolute want of training, and to her being a vessel of emotions rather 
than reasons, she could not get on. 

‘Well, never mind,’ he resumed. ‘Here I am, my love, as in the old 
times!* 

‘Not as then - never as then - ’tis different!’ she entreated. ‘And there 
was never warmth with me! O why didn’t you keep your faith, if the loss 
of it has brought you to speak to me like this!’ 

‘Because you’ve knocked it out of me; .so the evil be upon your sweet 
head! Your husband little thought how his teaching would recoil upon 
him! Ha-ha - I’m awfully glad you have made an apostate of me all the 
same! Tess, I am more taken with you than ever, and I pity you too. For 
all your closeness, I see you are in a bad way - neglected by one who 
ought to cherish you.’ 

She could not get her morsels of food down her throat; her lips were 
dry, and she was ready to choke. The voices and laughs of the workfolk 
eating and drinking under the rick came to her as if they were a quarter 
of a mile off. 

‘It is cruelty to me!’ she said. ‘How - how can you treat me to this talk, 
if you care ever so little for me?’ 

‘True, true,’ he said, wincing a little. ‘I did not come to reproach you 
for my deeds. I came, Tess, to say that I don’t like you to be working like 
this, and I have come on purpose for you. You say you have a husband 
who is not I. Well, perhaps you have; but I’ve never seen him, and you’ve 
not told me his name; and altogether he seems rather a mythological 
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personage. However, even if you have one, I think I am nearer to you 
than he is. I, at any rate, try to help you out of trouble, but he does not, 
bless his invisible ftice! The words of the stem prophet Hosea that I used 
to read come back to me. Don’t you know them, Tess? ~ “And she shall 
follow after her lover, but she shall not overtake him; and she shall seek 
him, but shall not find him; then shall she say, 1 will go and return to my 
first husband; for then was it better with me than now!” . . . Tess, my 
trap is waiting just under the hill, and - darling mine, not his! ~ you 
know the rest.’ 

Her face had been rising to a dull crimson fire while he spoke; but she 
did not answer. 

‘You have been the cause of my backsliding,’ he continued, stretching 
his arm towards her waist; ‘you should be willing to share it, and leave 
that mule you call husband for ever.’ 

One of her leather gloves, which she had taken off to eat her skimmer- 
cake, lay in her lap, and without the slightest warning she passionately 
swung the glove by the gauntlet directly in his face. It was heavy and 
thick as a warrior’s, and it struck him flat on the mouth. Fancy might 
have regarded the act as the recrudescence of a trick in which her armed 
progenitors were not unpractised. Alec fiercely started up from his 
reclining position. A scarlet oozing appeared where her blow had 
alighted, and in a moment the blood began dropping from his mouth 
upon the straw. But he soon controlled himself, calmly drew his 
handkerchief from his pocket, and mopped his bleeding lips. 

She too had sprung up, but she sank down again. 

‘Now, punish me!’ she said, turning up her eyes to him with the 
hopeless defiance of the sparrow’s gaze before its captor twists its neck. 
‘Whip me, crush me; you need not mind those people under the rick! 1 
shall not cry out. Once victim, always victim - that’s the law!’ 

‘O no, no, Tess,’ he said blandly. ‘I can make full allowance for this. 
Yet you most unjustly forget one thing, that I would have married you if 
you had not put it out of my power to do so. Did I not ask you flatly to 
be my wife - hey? Answer me.’ 

‘You did.’ 

‘And you cannot be. But remember one thing!’ His voice hardened as 
his temper got the better of him with the recollection of his sincerity in 
asking her and her present ingratitude, and he stepped across to her side 
and held her by the shoulders, so that she shook under his grasp. 
‘Remember, my lady, I was your master once! I will be your master 
again. If you are any man’s wife you are mine!’ 

The threshers now began to stir below. 

‘So much for our quarrel,’ he said, letting her go. ‘Now I shall leave 
you, and shall come again for your answer during the afternoon. You 
don’t know me yet! But I know you.’ 

She had not spoken again, remaining as if stunned. D’Urberville 
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retreated over the sheaves, and descended the ladder, while the workers 
below rose and stretched their arms, and shook down the beer they had 
drunk. Then the threshing-machine started afresh; and amid the renewed 
rustle of the straw Tess resumed her position by the buzzing drum as one 
in a dream, untying sheaf after sheaf in endless succession. 


* XLVIH * 


In the afternoon the farmer made it known that the rick was to be finished 
that night, since there was a moon by which they could see to work, and 
the man with the engine was engaged for another farm on the morrow. 
Hence the twanging and humming and rustling proceeded with even less 
intermission than usual. 

It was not till ‘nammet’-time, about three o’clock, that Tess raised her 
eyes and gave a momentary glance round. She felt but little surprise at 
seeing that Alec d’Urberville had come back, and was standing under the 
hedge by the gate. He had seen her lift her eyes, and waved his hand 
urbanely to her while he blew her a kiss. It meant that their quarrel was 
over. Tess looked down again, and carefully abstained from gazing in 
that direction. 

Thus the afternoon dragged on. The wheat-rick shrank lower, and the 
straw-rick grew higher, and the corn-sacks were carted away. At six 
o’clock the wheat-rick was about shoulder-high from the ground. But 
the unthreshed sheaves remaining untouched seemed countless still, 
notwithstanding the enormous numbers that had been gulped down by 
the insatiable swallower, fed by the man and Tess, through whose two 
young hands the greater part of them had passed. And the immense stack 
of straw where in the morning there had been nothing, appeared as the 
faeces of the same buzzing red glutton. From the west sky a wrathful 
shine - all that wild March could afford in the way of sunset - had burst 
forth after the cloudy day, flooding the tired and sticky faces of the 
threshers, and dyeing them with a coppery light, as also the flapping 
garments of the women, which clung to them like dull flames. 

A panting ache ran through the rick. The man who fed was weary, and 
Tess could see that the red nape of his neck was encrusted with dirt and 
husks. She still stood at her post, her flushed and perspiring face coated 
with the corn-dust, and her white bonnet embrowned by it. She was the 
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only woman whose place was upon the machine so as to be shaken bodily 
by its spinning, and the decrease of the stack now separated her from 
Marian and Izz, and prevented their changing duties with her as they had 
done. The incessant quivering, in which every fibre of her frame 
participated, had thrown her into a stupefied reverie in which her arms 
worked on independently of her consciousness. She hardly knew where 
she was, and did not hear Izz Huett tell her from below that her hair was 
tumbling down. 

By degrees the freshest among them began to grow cadaverous and 
saucer-eyed. Whenever Tess lifted her head she beheld always the great 
upgrown straw-stack, with the men in shirt-sleeves upon it, against the 
grey north sky; in front of it the long red elevator like a Jacob’s ladder, on 
which a perpetual stream of threshed straw ascended, a yellow river 
running up-hill, and spouting out on the top of the rick. 

She knew that Alec d’Urberville was still on the scene, observing her 
from some point or other, though she could not say where. There was an 
excuse for his remaining, for when the threshed rick drew near its final 
sheaves a little ratting was always done, and men unconnected with the 
threshing sometimes dropped in for that performance - sporting charac¬ 
ters of all descriptions, gents with terriers and facetious pipes, roughs 
with sticks and stones. 

But there was another hour’s work before the layer of live rats at the 
base of the stack would be reached; and as the evening light in the 
direction of the Giant’s Hill by Abbot’s-Cernel dissolved away, the white¬ 
faced moon of the season arose from the horizon that lay towards 
Middleton Abbey and Shottsford on the other side. For the last hour or 
two Marian had felt uneasy about Tess, whom she could not get near 
enough to speak to, the other women having kept up their strength by 
drinking ale, and Tess having done without it through traditionary dread, 
owing to its results at her home in childhood. But Tess still kept going: 
if she could not fill her part she would have to leave; and this contingency, 
which she would have regarded with equanimity and even with relief a 
month or two earlier, had become a terror since d’Urberville had begun 
to hover round her. 

The sheaf-pitchers and feeders had now worked the rick so low that 
people on the ground could talk to them. To Tess’s surprise Farmer Groby 
came up on the machine to her, and said that if she desired to join her 
friend he did not wish her to keep on any longer, and would send 
somebody else to take her place. The ‘friend’ was d’Urberville, she knew, 
and also that this concession had been granted in obedience to the request 
of that friend, or enemy. She shook her head and toiled on. 

The time for the rat-catching arrived at last, and the hunt began. The 
creatures had crept downwards with the subsidence of the rick till they 
were all together at the bottom, and being now uncovered from their last 
refuge they ran across the open ground in all directions, a loud shriek 
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from the by-this-time half-tipsy Marian informing her companions that 
one of the rats had invaded her person ~ a terror which the rest of the 
women had guarded against by various schemes of skirt-tucking and self- 
elevation. The rat was at last dislodged, and, amid the barking of dogs, 
masculine shouts, feminine screams, oaths, stampings, and confusion as 
of Pandemonium, Tess untied her last sheaf; the drum slowed, the 
whizzing ceased, and she stepped from the machine to the ground. 

Her lover, who had only looked on at the rat-catching, was promptly 
at her side. 

‘What - after all ~ my insulting slap too!* said she in an underbreath. 
She was so utterly exhausted that she had not strength to speak louder. 

‘I should indeed be foolish to feel offended at anything you say or do,* 
he answered, in the seductive voice of the Trantridge time. ‘How the 
little limbs tremble! You are as weak as a bled calf, you know you are; and 
yet you need have done nothing since I arrived. How could you be so 
obstinate? However, I have told the farmer that he has no right to employ 
women at steam-threshing. It is not proper work for them; and on all the 
better class of farms it has been given up, as he knows very well. I will 
walk with you as far as your home.’ 

‘O yes,’ she answered with a jaded gait. ‘Walk wi* me if you will! I do 
bear in mind that you came to marry me before you knew o* my state. 
Perhaps - perhaps you are a little better and kinder than I have been 
thinking you were. Whatever is meant as kindness I am grateful for; 
whatever is meant in any other way I am angered at. I cannot sense your 
meaning sometimes.’ 

‘If I cannot legitimize our former relations at least I can assist you. And 
I will do it with much more regard for your feelings than I formerly 
showed. My religious mania, or whatever it was, is over. But I retain a 
little good nature; I hope I do. Now, Tess, by all that’s tender and strong 
between man and woman, trust me! I have enough and more than enough 
to put you out of anxiety, both for yourself and your parents and sisters. 

I can make them all comfortable if you will only show confidence in me.’ 

‘Have you seen ’em lately?’ she quickly inquired. 

‘Yes. They didn’t know where you were. It was only by chance that I 
found you here.’ 

The cold moon looked aslant upon Tess’s fagged face between the 
twigs of the garden-hedge as she paused outside the cottage which was 
her temporary home, d’Urberville pausing beside her. 

‘Don’t mention my little brothers and sisters - don’t make me break 
down quite!’ she said. ‘If you want to help them ~ God knows they need 
it - do it without telling me. But no, no!’ she cried. ‘I will take nothing 
from you, either for them or for me!’ 

He did not accompany her further, since, as she lived with the 
household, all was public indoors. No sooner had she herself entered, 
laved herself in a washing-tub, and shared supper with the family than she 
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fell into thought, and withdrawing to the tabk under the wall, by the 

light of her own little hmp wrote in a passionate mood^ 

My own H us band, - Let me call you so -1 must - even if it makes you angry 
to think of such an unworthy wife as I. I must cry to you in my trouble - I have 
no one else! I am so exposed to temptation, Angel. I fear to say who it is, and I 
do not like to write about it at all. But I cling to you in a way you cannot think! 
Can you not come to me now, at once, before anything terrible happens? O, I 
know you cannot, because you are so far away! I think I must die if you do not 
come soon, or tell me to come to you. The punishment you have measured out 
to me is deserved - I do know that - well deserved - and you arc right and just to 
be angry with me. But, Angel, please, please, not to be just - only a little kind to 
me, even if 1 do not deserve it, and come to me! If you would come, I could die 
in your arms! I would be well content to do that if so be you had forgiven me! 

Angel, I live entirely for you. I love you too much to blame you for going 
away, and I know it was necessary you should find a farm. Do not think I shall say 
a word of sting or bitterness. Only come back to me. I am desolate without you, 
my darling, O, so desolate! I do not mind having to work; but if you will send 
me one little line, and say, 7 am coming soon\ I will bide on, Angel — O, so 
cheerfully! 

It has been so much my religion ever since we were married to be faithful to 
you in every thought and look, that even when a man speaks a compliment to me 
before I am aware, it seems wronging you. Have you never felt one little bit of 
what you used to feel when we were at the daily? If you have, how can you keep 
away from me? I am the same woman, Angel, as you fell in love with; yes, the 
very same! - not the one you disliked but never saw. What was the past to me as 
soon as 1 met you? It was a dead thing altogether. I became another woman, filled 
full of new life from you. How could I be the early one? Why do you not see this? 
Dear, if you would only be a little more conceited, and believe in yourself so far 
as to see that you were strong enough to work this change in me, you would 
perhaps be in a mind to come to me, your poor wife. 

How silly I was in my happiness when I thought I could trust you always to 
love me! 1 ought to have known that such as that was not for poor me. But I am 
sick at heart, not only for old times, but for the present. Think - think how it do 
hurt my heart not to see you ever - ever! Ah, if I could only make your dear heart 
ache one little minute of each day as mine does every day and all day long, it 
might lead you to show pity to your poor lonely one. 

People still say that I am rather pretty, Angel (handsome is the word they use, 
since I wish to be truthful). Perhaps I am what they say. But I do not value my 
good looks; I only like to have them because they belong to you, my dear, and 
that there may be at least one thing about me worth your having. So much have 
I felt this, that when 1 met with annoyance on account of the same I tied up my 
face in a bandage as long as people would believe in it. O Angel, I tell you all this 
not from vanity ~ you will certainly know I do not - but only that you may come 
to me! 

If you really cannot come to me will you let me come to you! I am, as I say, 
worried, pressed to do what I will not do. It cannot be that I shall yield one inch, 
yet I am in terror as to what an accident might lead to, and I so defenceless on 
account of my first error. I cannot say more about this — it makes me too 
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miserable. But if I break down by falling into some fearful snare, my last state 
will be worse than my first. O God, I cannot think of it! Let me come at once, or 
at once come to me! 

I would be content, ay, glad, to live with you as your servant, if I may not as 
your wife; so that I could only be near you, and get glimpses of you, and think 
of you as mine. 

The daylight has nothing to show me, since you are not here, and I don t like 
to see the rooks and starlings in the fields, because 1 grieve and grieve to miss you 
who used to see them with me. 1 long for only one thing in heaven or earth or 
under the earth, to meet you, my own dear! Come to me - come to me, and save 
me from what threatens me! - Your faithful heartbroken 


Tess. 


♦ XLIX * 


The appeal duly found its way to the breakfast-table of the quiet Vicarage 
to the westward, in that valley where the air is so soft and the soil so rich 
that the effort of growth requires but superficial aid by comparison with 
the tillage at Flintcomb-Ash, and where to Tess the human world seemed 
so different (though it was much the same). It was purely for security that 
she had been requested by Angel to send her communications through his 
father, whom he kept pretty well informed of his changing addresses in 
the country he had gone to exploit for himself with a heavy heart. 

‘Now,’ said old Mr Clare to his wife, when he had read the envelope, 
‘if Angel proposes leaving Rio for a visit home at the end of next month, 
as he told us that he hoped to do, I think this may hasten his plans; for I 
believe it to be from his wife. ’ He breathed deeply at the thought of her; 
and the letter was redirected to be promptly sent on to Angel. 

‘Dear fellow, I hope he will get home safely,* murmured Mrs Clare. 
‘To my dying day 1 shall feel that he has been ill-used. You should have 
sent him to Cambridge in spite of his want of faith, and given him the 
same chance as the other boys had. He would have grown out of it under 
proper influence, and perhaps would have taken Orders after all. Church 
or no Church, it would have been fairer to him.’ 

This was the only wail with which Mrs Clare ever disturbed her 
husband’s peace in respect of their sons. And she did not vent this often; 
for she was as considerate as she was devout, and knew that his mind too 
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was troubled by doubts as to his justice in this matter. Only too often had 
she heard him lying awake at night, stifling sighs for Angel with prayers. 
But the uncompromising Evangelical did not even now hold that he 
would have been justified in giving his son, an unbeliever, the same 
academic advantages that he had given to the two others, when it was 
possible, if not probable, that those very advantages might have been 
used to decry the doctrines which he had made it his life’s mission and 
desire to propagate, and the mission of his ordained sons likewise. To put 
with one hand a pedestal under the feet of the two faithful ones, and with 
the other to exalt the unfaithful by the same artificial means, he deemed 
to be alike inconsistent with his convictions, his position, and his hopes. 
Nevertheless, he loved his misnamed Angel, and in secret mourned over 
this treatment of him as Abraham might have mourned over the doomed 
Isaac while they went up the hill together. His silent self-generated regrets 
were far bitterer than the reproaches which his wife rendered audible. 

They blamed themselves for this unlucky marriage. If Angel had never 
been destined for a farmer he would never have been thrown with 
agricultural girls. They did not distinctly know what had separated him 
and his wife, nor the date on which the separation had taken place. At 
first they had supposed it must be something of the nature of a serious 
aversion. But in his later letters he occasionally alluded to the intention of 
coming home to fetch her; from which expressions they hoped the 
division might not owe its origin to anything so hopelessly permanent as 
that. He had told them that she was with her relatives, and in their doubts 
they had decided not to intrude into a situation which they knew no way 
of bettering. 

The eyes for which Tess’s letter was intended were gazing at this time 
on a limitless expanse of country from the back of a mule which was 
bearing him from the interior of the South-American Continent towards 
the coast. His experiences of this strange land had been sad. The severe 
illness from which he had suffered shortly after his arrival had never 
wholly left him* and he had by degrees almost decided to relinquish his 
hope of farming here, though, as long as the bare possibility existed of 
his remaining, he kept this change of view a secret from his parents. 

The crowds of agricultural labourers who had come out to the country 
in his wake, dazzled by representations of easy independence, had 
suffered, died, and wasted away. He would see mothers from English 
farms trudging along with their infants in their arms, when the child 
would be stricken with fever and would die; the mother would pause to 
dig a hole in the loose earth with her bare hands, would bury the babe 
therein with the same natural grave-tools, shed one tear, and again trudge 
on. 

Angel’s original intention had not been emigration to Brazil, but a 
northern or eastern farm in his own country. He had come to this place 
in a fit of desperation, the Brazil movement among the English agricul- 
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turists having by chance coincided with his desire to escape from his past 
existence. 

During this time of absence he had mentally aged a dozen years. What 
arrested him now as of value in life was less its beauty than its pathos. 
Having long discredited the old systems of mysticism, he now began to 
discredit the old appraisements of morality. He thought they wanted 
readjusting. Who was the moral man? Still more pertinently, who was 
the moral woman? The beauty or ugliness of a character lay not only in 
its achievements, but in its aims and impulses; its true history lay, not 
among things done, but among things willed. 

How, then, about Tess? 

Viewing her in these lights, a regret for his hasty judgement began to 
oppress him. Did he reject her eternally, or did he not? He could no 
longer say that he would always reject her, and not to say that was in 
spirit to accept her now. 

This growing fondness of her memory coincided in point of time with 
her residence at Flintcomb-Ash, but it was before she had felt herself at 
liberty to trouble him with a word about her circumstances or her 
feelings. He was greatly perplexed; and in his perplexity as to her motives 
in withholding intelligence he did not inquire. Thus her silence of docility 
was misinterpreted. How much it really said if he had understood! - that 
she adhered with literal exactness to orders which he had given and 
forgotten; that despite her natural fearlessness she asserted no rights, 
admitted his judgement to be in every respect the true one, and bent Her 
head dumbly thereto. 

In the before-mentioned journey by mules through the interior of the 
country, another man rode beside him. Angel’s companion was also an 
Englishman, bent on the same errand, though he came from another part 
of the island. They were both in a state of mental depression, and they 
spoke of home affairs. Confidence begat confidence. With that curious 
tendency evinced by men, more especially when in distant lands, to 
entrust to strangers details of their lives which they would on no account 
mention to friends, Angel admitted to this man as they rode along the 
sorrowful facts of his marriage. 

The stranger had sojourned in many more lands and among many more 
peoples than Angel; to his cosmopolitan mind such deviations from the 
social norm, so immense to domesticity, were no more than are the 
irregularities of vale and mountain-chain to the whole terrestrial curve. 
He viewed the matter in quite a different light from Angel; thought that 
what Tess had been was of no importance beside what she would be, and 
plainly told Clare that he was wrong in coming away from her. 

The next day they were drenched in a thunderstorm. Angel’s companion 
was struck down with fever, and died by the week’s end. Clare waited a 
few hours to bury him, and then went on his way. 

The cursory remarks of the large-minded stranger, of whom he knew 
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absolutely nothing beyond a commonplace name, were sublilticd by his 
death, and influenced Clare more than ail the reasoned ethics of the 
philosophers. His own parochialism made him ashamed by its contrast. 
His inconsistencies rushed upon him in a flood. He had persistently 
elevated Hellenic Paganism at the expense of Christianity; yet in that 
civilization an illegal surrender was not certain disesteem. Surely then he 
might have regarded that abhorrence of the un-intact state, which he had 
inherited with the creed of mysticism, as at least open to correction when 
the result was due to treachery. A remorse struck into him. The words of 
Izz Huett, never quite stilled in his memory, came back to him. He had 
asked Izz if she loved him, and she had replied in the affirmative. Did she 
love him more than Tess did? No, she had replied; Tess would lay down 
her life for him, and she herself could do no more. 

He thought of Tess as she had appeared on the day of the wedding. 
How her eyes had lingered upon him; how she had hung upon his words 
as if they were a god’s! And during the terrible evening over the hearth, 
when her simple soul uncovered itself to his, how pitiful her face had 
looked by the rays of the fire, in her inability to realize that his love and 
protection could possibly be withdrawn. 

Thus from being her critic he grew to be her advocate. Cynical things 
he had uttered to himself about her; but no man can be always a cynic and 
live; and he withdrew them. The mistake of expressing them had arisen 
from his allowing himself to be influenced by general principles to the 
disregard of the particular instance. 

But the reasoning is somewhat musty; lovers and husbands have gone 
over the ground before today. Clare had been harsh towards her; there is 
no doubt of it. Men are too often harsh with women they love or have 
loved; women with men. And yet these harshnesses are tenderness itself 
when compared with the universal harshness out of which they grow; the 
harshness of the position towards the temperament, of the means towards 
the aims, of today towards yesterday, of hereafter towards today. 

The historic interest of her family - that masterful line of d’Urbervilles 
- whom he had despised as a spent force, touched his sentiments now. 
Why had he not known the difference between the political value and the 
imaginative value of these things? In the latter aspect her d’Urberville 
descent was a fact of great dimensions; worthless to economics, it was a 
most useful ingredient to the dreamer, to the moralizer on declines and 
falls. It was a fact that would soon be forgotten ~ that bit of distinction in 
poor Tess’s blood and name, and oblivion would fall upon her hereditary 
link with the marble monuments and leaded skeletons at Kingsbere. So 
does Time ruthlessly destroy his own romances. In recalling her face 
again and again, he thought now that he could see therein a flash of the 
dignity which must have graced her grand-dames; and the vision sent 
that aura through his veins which he had formerly felt, and which left 
behind it a sense of sickness. 
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Despite her not inviolate past, what still abode in such a woman as 
Tess outvalued the freshness of her fellows. Was not the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim better than the vintage of Abi-czer? 

So spoke love renascent, preparing the way for Jess’s devoted out¬ 
pouring, which was then just being forwarded to him by his father; 
though owing to his distance inland it was to be a long time in reaching 
him. 

Meanwhile the writer’s expectation that Angel would come in response 
to the entreaty was alternately great and small. What lessened it was that 
the facts of her life which had led to the parting had not changed - could 
never change; and that, if her presence had not attenuated them, her 
absence could not. Nevertheless she addressed her mind to the tender 
question of what she could do to please him best if he should arrive. Sighs 
were expended on the wish that she had taken more notice of the tunes he 
played on his harp, that she had inquired more curiously of him which 
were his favourite ballads among those the country-girls sang. She 
indirectly inquired of Amby Seedling, who had followed Izz from 
1’albothays, and by chance Amby remembered that, amongst the snatches 
of melody in which they had indulged at the dairyman’s, to induce the 
cows to let down their milk, Clare had seemed to like ‘Cupid’s Gardens’, 
*! have parks, I have hounds’, and The break o’ the day’; and had seemed 
not to care for The Tailor’s Breeches’, and ‘Such a beauty 1 did grow’, 
excellent ditties as they were. 

To perfect the ballads was now her whimsical desire. She practised 
them privately at odd moments, especially ‘The break o’ the day’: 

Arise, arise, arise! 

And pick your love a posy, 

All o’ the sweetest flowers 
That in the garden grow. 

The turtle dove's and sma’ birds 
In every bough a-building, 

So early in the May-time, 

At the break o’ the day! 

It would have melted the heart of a stone to hear her singing these ditties, 
whenever she worked apart from the rest of the girls in this cold dry time; 
the tears running down her cheeks all the while at the thought that 
perhaps he would not, after all, come to hear her, and the simple silly 
words of the songs resounding in painful mockery of the aching heart of 
the singer. 

Tess was so wrapt up in this fanciful dream that she seemed not to 
know how the season was advancing; that the days had lengthened, that 
Lady-*Day was at hand, and would soon be followed by Old Lady-Day, 
the end of her term here. 

But before the quarter-day had quite come something happened which 
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made Tess think of far different matters. She was at her lodging as usual 
one evening, sitting in the downstairs room with the rest of the family, 
when somebody knocked at the door and inquired for Tess. Through the 
doorway she saw against the declining light a figure with the height of a 
woman and the breadth of a child, a tall, thin, girlish creature whom she 
did not recognize in the twilight till the girl said ‘Tess!’ 

‘What - is it ’Liza-Lu?’ asked Tess, in startled accents. Her sister, whom 
a little over a year ago she had left at home as a child, had sprung up by 
a sudden shoot to a form of this presentation, of which as yet Lu seemed 
herself scarce able to understand the meaning. Her thin legs, visible below 
her once long frock, now short by her growing, and her uncomfortable 
hands and arms, revealed her youth and inexperience. 

‘Yes, I have been traipsing about all day, Tess,’ said Lu, with 
unemotional gravity, ‘a-trying to find ’ec; and I’m very tired.’ 

‘What is the matter at home?’ 

‘Mother is took very bad, and the doctor says she’s dying, and as father 
is not very well neither, and says ’tis wrong for a man of such a high 
family as his to slave and drave at common labouring work, we don’t 
know what to do.’ 

Tess stood in reverie a long time before she thought of asking ’Liza-Lu 
to come in and sit down. When she had done so, and ’Liza-Lu was having 
some tea, she came to a decision. It was imperative that she should go 
home. Her agreement did not end till Old Lady-Day, the sixth of April, 
but as the interval thereto was not a long one she resolved to run the risk 
of starting at once. 

To go that night would be a gain of twelve hours; but her sister was too 
tired to undertake such a distance till the morrow. Tess ran down to 
where Marian and Izz lived, informed them of what had happened, and 
begged them to make the best of her case to the farmer. Returning, she 
got Lu a supper, and after that, having tucked the younger into her own 
bed, packed up as many of her belongings as would go into a withy 
basket, and started, directing Lu to follow her next morning. 
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She plunged into the chilly equinoctial darkness as the clock struck ten, 
for her fifteen miles’ walk under the steely stars. In lonely districts night 
is a protection rather than a danger to a noiseless pedestrian, and 
knowing this Tess pursued the nearest course along by-lanes that she 
would almost have feared in the day time; but marauders were wanting 
now, and spectral fears were driven out of her mind by thoughts of her 
mother. Thus she proceeded mile after mile, ascending and descending 
till she came to Bulbarrow, and about midnight looked from that height 
into the abyss of chaotic shade which was all that revealed itself of the 
vale on whose further side she was born. Having already traversed about 
five miles on the upland she had now some ten or eleven in the lowland 
before her journey would be finished. The winding road downwards 
became just visible to her under the wan starlight as she followed it, and 
soon she paced a soil so contrasting with that above it that the difference 
was perceptible to the tread and to the smell. It was the heavy clay land 
of Blackmoor Vale, and a part of the Vale to which turnpike-roads had 
never penetrated. Superstitions linger longest on these heavy soils. 
Having once been forest, at this shadowy time it seemed to assert 
something of its old character, the far and the near being blended, and 
every tree and tall hedge making the most of its presence. The harts that 
had been hunted here, the witches that had been pricked and ducked, 
the green-spangled fairies that ‘whickered’ at you as you passed; - the 
place teemed with beliefs in them still, and they formed an impish 
multitude now. 

At Nuttlebury she passed the village inn, whose sign creaked in 
response to the greeting of her footsteps, which not a human soul heard 
but herself. Under the thatched roofs her mind’s eye beheld relaxed 
tendons and flaccid muscles, spread out in the darkness beneath coverlets 
made of little purple patchwork squares, and undergoing a bracing process 
at the hands of sleep for renewed labour on the morrow, as soon as a hint 
of pink nebulosity appeared on Hambledon Hill. 

At three she turned the last corner of the maze of lanes she had 
threaded, and entered Marlott, passing the field in which, as a club-girl, 
she had first seen Angel Clare, when he had not danced with her; the 
sense of disappointment remained with her yet. In the direction of her 
mother’s house she saw a light. It came from the bedroom window, and 
a branch waved in front of it and made it wink at her. As soon as she 
could discern the outline of the house - newly thatched with her money 
- it hard all its old effect upon Tess’s imagination. Part of her body and life 
it ever seemed to be; the slope of its dormers, the finish of its gables, the 
broken courses of brick which topped the chimney, all had something in 
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common with her personal character. A stupefaction had come into these 
features, to her regard; it meant the illness of her mother. 

She opened the door so softly as to disturb nobody; the lower room was 
vacant, but the neighbour who was sitting up with her mother came to 
the top of the stairs, and whispered that Mrs Durbeyfield was no better, 
though she was sleeping just then. Tess prepared herself a breakfast, and 
then took her place as nurse in her mother’s chamber. 

In the morning, when she contemplated the children, they had all a 
curiously elongated look; although she had been away little more than a 
year their growth was astounding; and the necessity of applying herself 
heart and soul to their needs took her out of her own cares. 

Her father’s ill-health was of the same indefinite kind, and he sat in his 
chair as usual. But the day after her arrival he was unusually bright. He 
had a rational scheme for living, and Tess asked him what it was. 

‘I’m thinking of sending round to all the old antiquecrians in this part 
of England,’ he said, ‘asking them to subscribe to a fund to maintain me. 
I’m sure they’d see it as a romantical, artistical, and proper thing to do. 
They spend lots o’ money in keeping up old ruins, and finding the bones 
o’ things, and such like; and living remains must be more interesting to 
’em still, if they only knowed of me. Would that somebody would go 
round and tell ’em what there is living among ’em, and they thinking 
nothing of him! If Pa’son Tringham, who discovered me, had lived, he’d 
ha* done it, I’m sure.’ 

Tess postponed her arguments on this high project till she had grappled 
with pressing matters in hand, which seemed little improved by her 
remittances. When indoor necessities had been cased she turned her 
attention to external things. It was now the season for planting and 
sowing; many gardens and allotments of the villagers had already received 
their spring tillage; but the garden and the allotment of the Durbeyfields 
were behindhand. She found, to her dismay, that this was owing to their 
having eaten all the seed potatoes - that last lapse of the improvident. At 
the earliest moment she obtained what others she could procure, and in 
a few days her father was well enough to see to the garden, under Tess’s 
persuasive efforts: while she herself undertook the allotment-plot which 
they rented in a field a couple of hundred yards out of the village. 

She liked doing it after the confinement of the sick chamber, where she 
was not now required by reason of her mother’s improvement. Violent 
motion relieved thought. The plot of ground was in a high, dry, open 
enclosure, where there were forty or fifty such pieces, and where labour 
was at its briskest when the hired labour of the day had ended. Digging 
began usually at six o’clock, and extended indefinitely into the dusk or 
moonlight. Just now heaps of dead weeds and , refuse were burning on 
many of the plots, the dry weather favouring their combustion. 

One fine day Tess and ’Liza-Lu worked on here with their neighbours 
till the last rays of the sun smote flat upon the white pegs that divided the 
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plots. As soon as twilight succeeded to sunset the flare of the couch-grass 
and cabbage-stalk fires began to light up the allotments fitfully, their 
outlines appearing and disappearing under the dense smoke as wafted by 
the wind. When a fire glowed, banks of smoke, blown level along the 
ground, would themselves become illuminated to an opaque lustre, 
screening the workpeople from one another; and the meaning of the 
‘pillar of a cloud’, which was a wall by day and a light by night, could be 
understood. 

As evening thickened some of the gardening men and women gave 
over for the night, but the greater number remained to get their planting 
done, Tess being among them, though she sent her sister home. It was on 
one of the couch-burning plots that she laboured with her fork, its four 
shining prongs resounding against the stones and dry clods in little clicks. 
Sometimes she was completely involved in the smoke of her fire; then it 
would leave her figure free, irradiated by the brassy glare from the heap. 
She was oddly dressed tonight, and presented a somewhat staring aspect, 
her attire being a gown bleached by many washings, with a short black 
jacket over it, the effect of the whole being that of a wedding and funeral 
guest in one. The women further back wore white aprons, which, with 
their pale faces, were all that could be seen of them in the gloom, except 
when at moments they caught a flash from the flames. 

Westward, the wiry boughs of the bare thorn hedge which formed the 
boundary of the field rose against the pale opalescence of the lower sky. 
Above, Jupiter hung like a full-blown jonquil, so bright as almost to 
throw a shade. A few small nondescript stars were appearing elsewhere. 
In the distance a dog barked, and wheels occasionally rattled along the 
dry road. 

Still the prongs continued to click assiduously, for it was not late; and 
though the air was fresh and keen there was a whisper of spring in it that 
cheered the workers on. Something in the place, the hour, the crackling 
fires, the fantastic mysteries of light and shade, made others as well as 
Tess enjoy being there. Nightfall, which in the frost of winter comes as 
a fiend and in the warmth of summer as a lover, came as a tranquillizer 
on this March day. 

Nobody looked at his or her companions. 7’he eyes of all were on the 
soil as its turned surface was revealed by the fires. Hence as Tess stirred 
the clods, and sang her foolish little songs with scarce now a hope that 
Clare would ever hear them, she did not for a long time notice the person 
who worked nearest to her ~ a man in a long smockfrock who, she found, 
was forking the same plot as herself, and whom she supposed her father 
had sent there to advance the work. She became more conscious of him 
when the direction of his digging brought him closer. Sometimes the 
smoke divided them; then it swerved, and the two were visible to each 
other but divided from all the rest. 

Tess did not speak to her fellow-worker, nor did he speak to her. Nor 
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did she think of him further than to recollect that he had not been there 
when it was broad daylight, and that she did not know him as any one of 
the Marlott labourers, which was no wonder, her absences having been 
so long and frequent of late years. By-and-by he dug so close to her that 
the fire-beams were reflected as distinctly from the steel prongs of his 
fork as from her own. On going up to the fire to throw a pitch of dead 
weeds upon it, she found that he did the same on the other side. The fire 
flared up, and she beheld the face of d’Urberville. 

The unexpectedness of his presence, the grotesqueness of his appearance 
in a gathered smock frock, such as was now worn only by the most old- 
fashioned of the labourers, had a ghastly comicality that chilled her as to 
its bearing. D’Urberville emitted a low^ long laugh. 

‘If I were inclined to joke I should say, How much this seems like 
Paradise!’ he remarked whimsically, looking at her with an inclined head. 

‘What do you say?’ she weakly asked. 

‘A jester might say this is just like Paradise. You are Eve, and I am the 
old Other One come to tempt you in the disguise of an inferior animal. 

I used to be quite up in that scene of Milton’s when I was theological. 
Some of it goes - 

“Empress, the way is ready, and not long, 

Beyond a row of myrtles . . . 

... If thou accept 

My conduct, 1 can bring thee thither soon.” 

“Lead then,” said Eve. 

And so on. My dear, dear Tess, I am only putting this to you as a thing 
that you might have supposed or said quite untruly, because you think so 
badly of me.’ 

‘I never said you were Satan, or thought it. I don’t think of you in that 
way at all. My thoughts of you are quite cold, except when you affront 
me. What, did you come digging here entirely because of me?’ 

‘Entirely. To see you; nothing more. The smockfrock, which I saw 
hanging for sale as 1 came along, was an after-thought, that I mightn’t be 
noticed. I come to protest against your working like this.’ 

‘But I like doing it - it is for my father.’ 

‘Your engagement at the other place is ended?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where are you going to next? To join your dear husband?’ 

She could not bear the humiliating reminder. 

‘0-1 don’t know!’ she said bitterly. ‘I have no husband!* 

‘It is quite true - in the sense you mean. But you have a friend, and I 
have determined that you shall be comfortable in, spite of yourself. When 
you get down to your house you will see what I have sent there for you.’ 

‘O, Alec, I wish you wouldn’t give me anything at all! I cannot take it 
from you! I don’t like - it is not right!’ 
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*It is right!’ he cried lightly. ‘I am not going to see a woman whom 
I feel so tenderly for as I do for you, in trouble without trying to help 
her.’ 

‘But I am very well off! I am only in trouble about - about - not about 
living at all!’ 

She turned, and desperately resumed her digging, tears dripping upon 
the fork-handle and upon the clods. 

‘About the children ~ your brothers and sisters,’ he resumed. ‘I’ve been 
thinking of them.’ 

Tess’s heart quivered - he was touching her in a weak place. He had 
divined her chief anxiety. Since returning home her soul had gone out to 
those children with an affection that was passionate. 

‘If your mother does not recover, somebody ought to do something for 
them; since your father will not be able to do much, I suppose?’ 

‘He can with my assistance. He must!’ 

‘And with mine.’ 

‘No, sir!* 

‘How damned foolish this is!’ burst out d’Urberville. ‘Why, he thinks 
w'c arc the same family; and will be quite satisfied!’ 

‘He don’t. I’ve undeceived him.’ 

‘The more fool you!’ 

D’Urbervillc in anger retreated from her to the hedge, where he pulled 
off the long smockfrock which had disguised him; and rolling it up and 
pushing it into the couch-fire, went away. 

Tess could not get on with her digging after this; she felt restless; she 
wondered if he had gone back to her father’s house; and taking the fork 
in her hand proceeded homewards. 

Some twenty yards from the house she was met by one of her sisters. 

‘O, Tessy - what do you think! ’Liza-Lu is a-crying, and there’s a lot 
of folk in the house, and mother is a good deal better, but they think 
father is dead!’ 

The child realized the grandeur of the news; but not as yet its sadness; 
and stood looking at Tess with round-eyed importance, till, beholding 
the effect produced upon her, she said - 

‘What, Tess, shan’t we talk to father never no more?’ 

‘But father was only a little bit ill!’ exclaimed Tess distractedly. 

’Liza-Lu came up. 

‘He dropped down just now, and the doctor who was there for mother 
said there was no chance for him, because his heart was growed in.’ 

Yes; the Durbeyfield couple had changed places, the dying one was out 
of danger, and the indisposed one was dead. The news meant even more 
than it sounded. Her father’s life had a value apart from his personal 
achievements, or perhaps it would not have had much. It was the last of 
the three lives for whose duration the house and premises were held under 
a lease; and it had long been coveted by the tenant-farmer for his regular 
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labourers, who were stinted in cottage accommodation. Moreover, 
iiviers’ were disapproved of in villages almost as much as little freehold¬ 
ers, because of their independence of manner, and when a lease determined 
it was never renewed. 

Thus the Durbeyfields, once d’Urbervilles, saw descending upon them 
the destiny which, no doubt, when they were among the Olympians of 
the county, they had caused to descend many a time, and severely enough, 
upon the heads of such landless ones as they themselves were now. So do 
flux and reflux - the rhythm of change - alternate and persist in everything 
under the sky. 


♦ LI ♦ 


At length it was the eve of Old Lady-Day, and the agricultural world was 
in a fever of mobility such as only occurs at that particular date of the 
year. It is a day of fulfilment; agreements for outdoor service during the 
ensuing year, entered into at Candlemas, are to be now carried out. The 
labourers ~ or ‘work-folk’, as they used to call themselves immcmorially 
till the other word was introduced from without - who wish to remain 
no longer in old places are removing to the new farms. 

These annual migrations from farm to farm were on the increase here. 
When Tess’s mother was a child the majority of the field-folk about 
Marlott had remained all their lives on one farm, which had been the 
home also of their fathers and grandfathers; but latterly the desire for 
yearly removal had risen to a high pitch. With the younger families it was 
a pleasant excitement which might possibly be an advantage. The Egypt 
of one family was the Land of Promise to the family who saw it from a 
distance, till by residence there it became in turn their Egypt also; and so 
they changed and changed. 

However, all the mutations so increasingly discernible in village life 
did not originate entirely in the agricultural unrest. A depopulation was 
also going on. The village had formerly contained, side by side with the 
agricultural labourers, an interesting and better-informed class, ranking 
distinctly above the former - the class to which Tess s father and mother 
had belonged - and including the carpenter, the smith, the shoe-maker, 
the huckster, together with nondescript workers other than farm- 
labourers; a set of people who owed a certain stability of aim and conduct 
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to the fact of their being life-holders like Tessas father, or copyholders, 
or, occasionally, small freeholders. But as the long holdings fell in they 
were seldom again let to similar tenants, and were mostly pulled down, 
if not absolutely required by the farmer for his hands. Cottagers who 
were not directly employed on the land were looked upon with disfavour, 
and the banishment of some starved the trade of others, who were thus 
obliged to follow. These families, who had formed the backbone of the 
village life in the past, who were the depositaries of the village traditions, 
had to seek refuge in the large centres; the process, humorously designated 
by statisticians as ‘the tendency of the rural population towards the large 
towns’, being really the tendency of water to How uphill when forced by 
machinery. 

The cottage accommodation at Marlott having been in this manner 
considerably curtailed by demolitions, every house which remained 
standing was required by the agriculturist for his work-people. Ever since 
the occurrence of the event which had cast such a shadow over Tess’s life, 
the Durbeyfield family (whose descent was not credited) had been tacitly 
looked on as one which would have to go when their lease ended, if only 
in the interests of morality. It was, indeed, quite true that the household 
had not been shining examples either of temperance, soberness, or 
chastity. The father, and even the mother, had got drunk at times, the 
younger children seldom had gone to church, and the eldest daughter hati 
made queer unions. By some means the village had to be kept pure. So 
on this, the first Lady-Day on which the Durbeyfields were cxpellable, 
the house, being roomy, was required for a carter with a large family; and 
Widow Joan, her daughters Tess and ’Liza-Lu, the boy Abraham and the 
younger children, had to go elsewhere. 

On the evening preceding their removal it was getting dark betimes by 
reason of a drizzling rain which blurred the sky. As it was the last night 
they would spend in the village which had been their home and birthplace, 
Mrs Durbeyfield, ’Liza-Lu, and Abraham had gone out to bid some 
friends good-bye, and Tess was keeping house till they should return. 

She was kneeling in the window-bench, her face close to the casement, 
where an outer pane of rain-water was sliding down the inner pane of 
glass. Her eyes rested on the web of a spider, probably starved long ago, 
which had been mistakenly placed in a corner where no flies ever came, 
and shivered in the slight draught through the casement. Tess was 
reflecting on the position of the household, in which she perceived her 
own evil influence. Had she not come home her mother and the children 
might probably have been allowed to stay on as weekly tenants. But she 
had been observed almost immediately on her return by some people of 
scrupulous character and great influence: they had seen her idling in the 
churchyard, restoring as well as she could with a little trowel a baby’s 
obliterated grave. By this means they had found that she was living here 
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again; her mother was scolded for ‘harbouring’ her; sharp retorts had 
ensued from Joan, who had independently offered to leave at once; she 
had been taken at her word; and here was the result. 

‘I ought never to have come home,’ said Tess to herself, bitterly. 

She was so intent upon these thoughts that she hardly at first took note 
of a man in a white mackintosh whom she saw riding down the street. 
Possibly it was owing to her face being near to the pane that he saw her 
so quickly, and directed his horse so close to the cottage-front that his 
hoofs were almost upon the narrow border for plants growing under the 
wall. It was not till he touched the window with his riding-crop that she 
observed him. The rain had nearly ceased, and she opened the casement 
in obedience to his gesture. 

‘Didn’t you see me?’ asked d’Urberville. 

‘I was not attending,’ she said. ‘I heard you, I believe, though I fancied 
it was a carriage and horses. I was in a sort of dream.’ 

‘Ah! you heard the d’Urberville Coach, perhaps. You know the legend, 
1 suppose?’ 

‘No. My - somebody was going to tell it me once, but didn’t.’ 

‘If you arc a genuine d’Urberville I ought not to tell you either, I 
suppose. As for me. I’m a sham one, so it doesn't matter. It is rather 
dismal. It is that this sound of a non-existent coach can only be heard by 
one of d’Urbcrville blood, and it is held to be of ill-omcn to the one who 
hears it. It has to do with a murder, committed by one of the family, 
centuries ago.’ 

‘Now you have begun it, finish it.’ 

‘Very well. One of the family is said to have abducted some beautiful 
woman, who tried to escape from the coach in which he was carrying her 
off, and in the struggle he killed her - or she killed him - I forget which. 
Such is one version of the talc ... I see that your tubs and buckets are 
packed. Going away, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes, tomorrow - Old Lady-Day.’ 

‘I heard you were, but could hardly believe it; it seems so sudden. Why 
is it?’ 

‘Father’s was the last life on the property, and when that dropped we 
had no further right to stay. Though we might, perhaps, have stayed as 
weekly tenants ~ if it had not been for me.’ 

‘What about you?’ 

‘I am not a ~ proper woman.’ 

D’Urbervilie’s face flushed. 

‘What a blasted shame! Miserable snobs! May their dirty souls be burnt 
to cinders!’ he exclaimed in tones of ironic resentment. ‘That’s why you 
are going, is it? Turned out?’ 

‘We are not turned out exactly; but as they said we should have to go 
soon, it was best to go now everybody was moving, because there are 
better chances.’ 
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‘Where are you going to?’ 

‘Kingsbere. We have taken rooms there. Mother is so foolish about 
father’s people that she will go there.’ 

‘But your mother’s family arc not fit for lodgings, and in a little hole 
of a town like that. Now' why not come to my garden-house at 
Trantridge? There are hardly any poultry now, since my mother’s death; 
bur there’s the house, as you know it, and the garden. It can be 
whitewashed in a day, and your mother can live there quite comfortably; 
and I will put the children to a good school. Really I ought to do 
something for you!’ 

‘But we have already taken the rooms at Kingsbere!’ she declared. ‘And 
we can wait there 

‘Wait - what for? For that nice husband, no doubt. Now look here, 
Tess, I know what men are, and, bearing in mind the j^rounds of your 
separation, I am quite positive he will never make it up with you. Now, 
though I have been your enemy, 1 am your friend, even if you won’t 
believe it. Come to this cottage of mine. We’ll get up a regular colony of 
fowls, and your mother can attend to them excellently; and the children 
can go to school.’ 

Tess breathed more and more quickly, and at length she said - 

‘How do I know that you would do all this? Your views may change 
- and then - we should be - my mother would be - homeless again.’ 

‘O no - no. I would guarantee you against such as that in writing, if 
necessary. Think it over.’ 

Tess shook her head. But d’Urbervillc persisted; she had seldom seen 
him so determined; he would not take a negative. 

‘Please just tell your mother,’ he said, in emphatic tones. ‘It is her business 
to judge ~ not yours. I shall get the house swept out and whitened tomorrow 
morning, and fires lit; and it will be dry by the evening, so that you can come 
straight there. Now mind, I shall expect you.’ 

Tess again shook her head; her throat swelling with complicated 
emotion. She could not look up at d’Urberville. 

‘I owe you something for the past, you know,* he resumed. ‘And you 
cured me, too, of that craze; so I am glad -’ 

‘I would rather you had kept the craze, so that you had kept the practice 
which went with it!’ 

‘I am glad of this opportunity of repaying you a little. Tomorrow I 
shall expect to hear your mother’s goods unloading . . . Give me your 
hand on it now - dear, beautiful Tess!’ 

With the last sentence he had dropped his voice to a murmur, and put 
his hand in at the half-open casement. With stormy eyes she pulled the 
stay-bar quickly, and, in doing so, caught his arm between the casement 
and the stone mullion. 

‘Damnation you are very cruel!’ he said, snatching out his arm. ‘No, 
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no! -1 know you didn’t do it on purpose. Well, I shall expect you, or your 
mother and the children at least.’ 

*I shall not come - I have plenty of money!’ she cried. 

‘Where?’ 

‘At my father-in-law’s, if I ask for it.’ 

If you ask for it. But you won’t, Tess; I know you; you’ll never ask for 
it - you’ll starve first!’ 

With these words he rode off. Just at the corner of the street he met the 
man with the paint-pot, who asked him if he had deserted the brethren. 

‘You go to the devil!’ said d’Urberville. 

Tess remained where she was a long while, till a sudden rebellious 
sense of injustice caused the region of her eyes to swell with the rush of 
hot tears thither. Her husband, Angel Clare himself, had, like others, 
dealt out hard measure to her, surely he had! She had never before 
admitted such a thought; but he had surely! Never in her life -- she could 
swear it from the bottom of her soul - had she ever intended to do wrong; 
yet these hard judgements had come. Whatever her sins, they were not 
sins of intention, but of inadvertence, and why should she have been 
punished so persistently? 

She passionately seized the first piece of paper that came to hand, and 
scribbled the following lines: 

O why have you treated me so monstrously, Angel! I do not deserve it. 1 have 
thought it all over carefully, and I can never, never forgive you! You know that I 
did not intend to wrong you - why have you so wronged me? You are cruel, cruel 
indeed! I will try to forget you. It is all injustice I have received at your 
hands! T, 

She watched till the postman passed by, ran out to him with her epistle, 
and then again took her listless place inside the window-panes. 

It was just as well to write like that as to write tenderly. How could he 
give way to entreaty? The facts had not changed: there was no new event 
to alter his opinion. 

It grew darker, the fire-light shining over the room. The two biggest 
of the younger children had gone out with their mother; the four smallest, 
their ages ranging from three-and-a-half years to eleven, all in black 
frcKks, were gathered round the hearth babbling their own little subjects. 
Tess at length joined them, without lighting a candle. 

‘This is the last night that we shall sleep here, dears, in the house where 
we were born,’ she said quickly, ‘We ought to think of it, oughtn’t we?’ 

They all became silent; with the impressibility of their age they were 
ready to burst into tears at the picture of finality she had conjured up, 
though all the day hitherto they had been rejoicing in the idea of a new 
place. Tess changed the subject. 

‘Sing to me, dears,’ she said. 

‘What shall we sing?’ 
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‘Anything you know; I don’t mind.’ 

There was a momentary pause; it was broken, first, by one little 
tentative note; then a second voice strengthened it, and a third and a 
fourth chimed in in unison, with words they had learnt at the Sunday- 
school ~ 


Here we suffer grief and pain» 

Here we meet to part again; 

In Heaven we part no more. 

The four sang on with the phlegmatic passivity of persons who had 
long ago settled the question, and there being no mistake about it, felt 
that further thought was not required. With features strained hard to 
enunciate the syllables they continued to regard the centre of the flicker¬ 
ing fire, the notes of the youngest straying over into the pauses of the 
rest. 

Tess turned from them, and went to the window again. Darkness had 
now fallen without, but she put her face to the pane as though to peer into 
the gloom. It was really to hide her tears. If she could only believe what 
the children were singing; if she were only sure, how different all would 
now be; how confidently she would leave them to Providence and their 
future kingdom! But, in default of that, it behoved her to do something; 
to be their Providence; for to Tess, as to not a few millions of others, 
there was ghastly satire in the poet’s lines ~ 

Not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come. 

To her and her like, birth itself was an ordeal of degrading personal 
compulsion, whose gratuitousness nothing in the result seemed to justify, 
and at best could only palliate. 

In the shades of the wet road she soon discerned her mother with tall 
’Liza-Lu and Abraham, Mrs Durbeyfield s pattens clicked up to the door, 
and Tess opened it. 

‘I see the tracks of a horse outside the window,’ said Joan. ‘Hev 
somebody called?’ 

‘No,’ said Tess. 

The children by the fire looked gravely at her, and one murmured - 

‘Why, Tess, the gentleman a-horsebackl’ 

‘He didn’t call,’ said Tess. ‘He spoke to me in passing.’ 

‘Who was the gentleman?’ asked her mother. ‘Your husband?’ 

‘No. He’ll never, never come,’ answered Tess in stony hopelessness. 

‘Then who was it?’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t ask. You’ve seen him before, and so have I.’ 

‘Ah! What did he say?’ said Joan curiously. 

‘I will tell you when we are settled in our lodgings at Kingsbere 
tomorrow - every word.’ 
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It was not her husband, she had said. Yet a consciousness that in a 
physical sense this man alone was her husband seemed to weigh on her 
more and more. 


* LII ♦ 


During the small hours of the next morning, while it was still dark, 
dwellers near the highways were conscious of a disturbance of their night’s 
rest by rumbling noises, intermittently continuing till daylight ~ noises as 
certain to recur in this particular first week of the month as the voice of the 
cuckoo in the third week of the same. They were the preliminaries of the 
general removal, the passing of the empty waggons and teams to fetch the 
goods of the migrating families; for it was always by the vehicle of the 
farmer who required his services that the hired man was conveyed to his 
destination. That this might be accomplished within the day was the 
explanation of the reverberation occurring so soon after midnight, the 
aim of the carters being to reach the door of the outgoing households by 
six o’clock, when the loading of their movables at once began. 

But to Tess and her mother’s household no such anxious farmer sent 
his team. They were only women; they were not regular labourers; they 
were not particularly required anywhere; hence they had to hire a waggon 
at their own expense, and got nothing sent gratuitously. 

It was a relief to Tess, when she looked out of the window that 
morning, to find that though the weather was windy and louring, it did 
not rain, and that the waggon had come. A wet Lady-Day was a spectre 
which removing families never forgot; damp furniture, damp bedding, 
damp clothing accompanied it, and left a train of ills. 

Her mother, ’Liza-Lu, and Abraham were also awake, but the younger 
children were let sleep on. The four breakfasted by the thin light, and the 
‘house-ridding’ was taken in hand. 

It proceeded with some cheerfulness, a friendly neighbour or two 
assisting. When the large articles of furniture had been packed in position 
a circular nest was made of the beds and bedding, in which Joan 
Durbeyfield and the young children were to sit through the journey. 
After loading there was a long delay before the horses were brought, 
these having been unharnessed during the ridding; but at length, about 
two o’clock, the whole was under way, the cooking-pot swinging from 
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the axle of the waggon, Mrs Durbeyfield and family at the top, the 
matron having in her lap, to prevent injury to its works, the head of the 
clock, which, at any exceptional lurch of the waggon, struck one, or one- 
and-a-half, in hurt tones, Tess and the next eldest girl walked alongside 
till they were out of the village. 

They had called on a few neighbours that morning and the previous 
evening, and some came to see them off, all wishing them well, though, 
in their secret hearts, hardly expecting welfare possible to such a family, 
harmless as the Durbeyficlds were to all except themselves. Soon the 
equipage began to ascend to higher ground, and the wind grew keener 
with the change of level and soil. 

The day being the sixth of April, the Durbeyfield waggon met many 
other waggons with families on the summit of the load, which was built 
on a wellnigh unvarying principle, as peculiar, probably, to the rural 
labourer as the hexagon to the bee. The groundwork of the arrangement 
was the family dresser, which, with its shining handles, and finger¬ 
marks, and domestic evidences thick upon it, stood importantly in front, 
over the tails of the shaft-horses, in its erect and natural position, like 
some Ark of the Covenant that they were bound to carry reverently. 

Some of the households were lively, some mournful; some were 
stopping at the doors of wayside inns; where, in due time, the Durbeyfield 
menagerie also drew up to bait horses and refresh the travellers. 

During the halt Tess's eyes fell upon a three-pint blue mug, which was 
ascending and descending through the air to and from the feminine 
section of a household, sitting on the summit of a load that had also 
drawn up at a little distance from the same inn. She followed one of the 
mug s journeys upward, and perceived it to be clasped by hands whose 
owner she well knew. Tess went towards the waggon. 

‘Marian and Izz!’ she cried to the girls, for it was they, sitting with the 
moving family at whose house they had lodged. ‘Are you house-ridding 
today, like everybody else?’ 

They were, they said. It had been too rough a life for them at 
Flintcomb-Ash, and they had come away, almost without notice, leaving 
Groby to prosecute them if he chose. They told Tess their destination, 
and Tess told them hers. 

Marian leant over the load, and lowered her voice. ‘Do you know that 
the gentleman who follows ’ee - you’ll guess who I mean ~ came to ask 
for ’ee at Flintcomb after you had gone? We didn’t tell’n where you was, 
knowing you wouldn’t wish to see him.’ 

‘Ah - but I did see him!’ Tess murmured. ‘He found me.’ 

‘And do he know where you be going?’ 

‘1 think so.’ 

‘Husband come back?’ 

‘No.’ 

She bade her acquaintance good-bye - for the respective carters had now 
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come out from the inn - and the two waggons resumed their journey in 
opposite directions; the vehicle whereon sat Marian, Izz, and the 
ploughmans family with whom they had thrown in their lot, being 
brightly painted, and drawn by three powerful horses with shining brass 
ornaments on their harness; while the waggon on which Mrs Durbeyfield 
and her family rode was a creaking erection that would scarcely bear the 
weight of the superincumbent load; one which had known no paint since 
it was made, and drawn by two horses only. The contrast well marked 
the difference between being fetched by a thriving farmer and conveying 
oneself whither no hirer waited one’s coming. 

The distance was great ~ too great for a day’s journey - and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the horses performed it. Though they had 
started so early it was quite late in the afternoon when they turned the 
flank of an eminence which formed part of the upland called Grcenhill. 
While the horses stood to stale and breathe themselves Tess looked 
around. Under the hill, and just ahead of them, was the half-dead townlet 
of their pilgrimage, Kingsbere, where lay those ancestors of whom her 
father had spoken and sung to painfulness: Kingsbere, the spot of all 
spots in the world which could be considered the d’Urbervilles’ home, 
since they had resided there for full five hundred years. 

A man could be seen advancing from the outskirts towards them, and 
when he beheld the nature of their waggon-load he quickened his steps. 

*You be the woman they call Mrs Durbeyfield, I reckon?’ he said to 
Tess’s mother, who had descended to walk the remainder of the way. 

She nodded. ‘Though widow of the late Sir John d’Urberville, poor 
nobleman, if 1 cared for my rights; and returning to the domain of his 
forefathers.’ 

*Oh? Well, I know nothing about that; but if you be Mrs Durbeyfield, 

I am sent to tell ’ee that the rooms you wanted be let. We didn’t know you 
was coming till we got your letter this morning - when ’twas too late. 
But no doubt you can get other lodgings somewhere.’ 

The man had noticed the face of Tess, which had become ash-pale at 
his intelligence. Her mother looked hopelessly at fault. ‘What shall we do 
now, Tess?’ she said bitterly. ‘Here’s a welcome to your ancestors’ lands! 
However, let’s try further.’ 

They moved on into the town, and tried with all their might, Tess 
remaining with the waggon to take care of the children whilst her mother 
and ’Liza-Lu made inquiries. At the last return of Joan to the vehicle, an 
hour later, when her search for accommodation had still been fruitless, 
the driver of the waggon said the goods must be unloaded, as the horses 
were half-dead, and he was bound to return part of the way at least that 
night. 

‘Very well ~ unload it here,’ said Joan recklessly. ‘I’ll get shelter 
somewhere.* 

The waggon had drawn up under the churchyard wall, in a spot 
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screened from view, and the driver, nothing loth, soon hauled down the 
poor heap of household goods. This done .she paid him, reducing herself 
to almost her last shilling thereby, and he moved off and left them, only 
too glad to get out of further dealings with such a family. It was a dry 
night, and he guessed that they would come to no harm, 

Tess gazed desperately at the pile of furniture. The cold sunlight of this 
spring evening peered invidiously upon the crocks and kettles, upon the 
bunches of dried herbs shivering in the breeze, upon the brass handles of 
the dresser, upon the wicker-cradle they had all been rocked in, and upon 
the well-rubbed clock-case, all of which gave out the reproachful gleam 
of indoor articles abandoned to the vicissitudes of a roofless exposure for 
which they were never made. Round about were deparked hills and slopes 
- now cut up into little paddocks - and the green foundations that showed 
where the d’Urberville mansion once had stood; also an outlying stretch 
of Egdon Heath that had always belonged to the estate. Hard by, the aisle 
of the church called the d’Urbcrville Aisle looked on imperturbably. 

‘Isn’t your family vault your own freehold?’ said Tess’s mother, as she 
returned from a reconnoitre of the church and graveyard. ‘Why of course 
’tis, and that’s where we will camp, girls, till the place of your ancestors 
finds us a roof Now Tess and ’Liza and Abraham, you help me. We’ll 
make a nest for these children, and then we’ll have another look round.’ 

Tess listlessly lent a hand, and in a quarter of an hour the old four-post 
bedstead was dissociated from the heap of goods, and erected under the 
south wall of the church, the part of the building known as the 
d’Urberville Aisle, beneath which the huge vaults lay. Over the tester of 
the bedstead was a beautifully traceried window, of many lights, its date 
being the fifteenth century. It was called the d’Urberville Window, and 
in the upper part could be discerned heraldic emblems like those on 
Durbeyfield’s old seal and spoon. 

Joan drew the curtains round the bed so as to make an excellent tent of 
it, and put the smaller children inside. ‘If it comes to the worst we can 
sleep there too, for one night,’ she said. ‘But let us try further on, and get 
something for the dears to eat! O, Tess, what’s the use of your playing at 
marrying gentlemen, if it leaves us like this!’ 

Accompanied by ’Liza-Lu and the boy she again ascended the little lane 
which secluded the church from the townlet. As soon as they got into the 
street they beheld a man on horse-back gazing up and down. ‘Ah - I’m 
looking for you!’ he said, riding up to them. ‘This is indeed a family 
gathering on the historic spot!’ 

It was Alec d’Urberville. ‘Where is Tess?’ he asked. 

Personally Joan had no liking for Alec. She cursorily signified the 
direction of the church, and went on, d’Urberville saying that he would 
see them again, in case they should be still unsuccessful in their search for 
shelter, of which he had just heard. When they had gone d’Urberville 
rode to the inn, and shortly after came out on foot. 
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In the interim Tess, left with the children inside the bedstead, remained 
talking with them awhile, till, seeing that no more could be done to make 
them comfortable just then, she walked about the churchyard, now 
beginning to be embrowned by the shades of nightfall. The door of 
the church was unfastened, and she entered it for the first time in her 
life. 

Within the window under which the bedstead stood were the tombs of 
the family, covering in their dates several centuries. They were canopied, 
altar-shaped, and plain; their carvings being defaced and broken; their 
brasses torn from the matrices, the rivet-holes remaining like marten- 
holes in a sand-cliff. Of all the reminders that she had ever received that 
her people were socially extinct there was none so forcible as this 
spoliation. 

She drew near to a dark stone on which was inscribed: 

Mfttm URuUffti antfiitutt fatmiltoe b’VrtabfOe 

Tess did not read Church-Latin like a Cardinal, but she knew that this 
was the door of her ancestral sepulchre, and that the tall knights of whom 
her father had chanted in his cups lay inside. 

She musingly turned to withdraw, passing near an altar-tomb, the 
oldest of them all, on which was a recumbent figure. In the dusk she had 
not noticed it before, and would hardly have noticed it now but for an 
odd fancy that the effigy moved. As soon as she drew close to it she 
discovered all in a moment that the figure was a living person; and the 
shock to her sense of not having been alone was so violent that she was 
quite overcome, and sank down nigh to fainting, not however till she had 
recognized Alec d’Urberville in the form. 

He leapt off the slab and supported her. 

‘I saw you come in,’ he said smiling, ‘and got up there not to interrupt 
your meditations. A family gathering, is it not, with these old fellows 
under us here? Listen.’ 

He stamped with his heel heavily on the floor; whereupon there arose 
a hollow echo from below. 

That shook them a bit. I’ll warrant!’ he continued. ‘And you thought 
I was the mere stone reproduction of one of them. But no. The old order 
changeth. The little finger of the sham d’Urberville can do more for you 
than the whole dynasty of the real underneath . . . Now command me. 
What shall I do?’ 

‘Go away!’ she murmured. 

‘I will - I’ll look for your mother,’ said he blandly. But in passing her 
he whispered: ‘Mind this; you’ll be civil yeti’ 

When he was gone she bent down upon the entrance to the vaults, and 
said - 

‘Why am I on the wrong side of this door!’ 
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In the meantime Marian and Izz Huett had journeyed onward with the 
chattels of the ploughman in the direction of their land of Canaan - the 
Egypt of some other family who had left it only that morning. But the 
girls did not for a long time think of where they were going. Their talk 
was of Angel Clare and Tess, and Tess s persistent lover, whose connection 
with her previous history they had partly heard and partly guessed ere 
this. 

‘ ’Tisn’t as though she had never known him afore,’ said Marian. ‘His 
having won her once makes all the difference in the world. ’Twould be a 
thousand pities if he were to tole her away again, Mr Clare can never be 
anything to us, Izz; and why should we grudge him to her, and not try to 
mend this quarrel? If he could on’y know what straits she’s put to, and 
what’s hovering round, he might come to take care of his own.’ 

‘Could we let him know?’ 

They thought of this all the way to their destination; but the bustle of 
re-establishment in their new place took up all their attention then. But 
when they were settled, a month later, they heard of Clare’s approaching 
return, though they had learnt nothing more of Tess. Upon that, agitated 
anew' by their attachment to him, yet honourably disposed to her, Marian 
uncorked the penny ink-bottle they shared, and a few lines were concocted 
between the two girls. 

Honour’d Sir - l.ook to your Wife if you do love her as much as she do love 
you. For she is .sore put to by an Enemy in the shape of a Friend. Sir, there is one 
near her who ought to be Away. A woman should not be try’d beyond her 
Strength, and continual dropping will wear away a Stone - ay, more - a Diamond. 

From Two Wei l-Wishers. 

This they addressed to Angel Clare at the only place they had ever 
heard him to be connected with, Emminster Vicarage; after which they 
continued in a mood of emotional exaltation at their own generosity, 
which made them sing in hysterical snatches and weep at the same time. 


END OF PHASE THE SIXTH 




PHASE THE SEVENTH 

FULFILMENT 




* LIII ♦ 


It was evening at Emniinstcr Vicarage. The two customary candles were 
burning under their green shades in the Vicar’s 5tudy, but he had not been 
sitting there. Occasionally he came in, stirred the small fire which sufficed 
for the increasing mildness of the spring, and went out again; sometimes 
pausing at the front door, going on to the drawing-room, then returning 
again to the front door. 

It faced westward, and though gloom prevailed inside, there was still 
light enough without to see with distinctness. Mrs Clare, who had been 
sitting in the drawing-room, followed him hither. 

‘Plenty of time yet,’ said the Vicar. ‘He doesn’t reach Chalk-Newton 
till six, even if the train should be punctual, and ten miles of country- 
road, five of them in Crimmercrock Lane, arc not jogged over in a hurry 
by our old horse.’ 

‘But he has done it in an hour with us, my dear.’ 

‘Years ago.’ 

Thus they passed the minutes, each well knowing that this was only 
waste of breath, the one essential being simply to wait. 

At length there was a slight noise in the lane, and the old pony-chaise 
appeared indeed outside the railings. They saw alight therefrom a form 
which they affected to recognize, but would actually have passed by in 
the street without identifying had he not got out of their carriage at the 
particular moment when a particular person was due. 

Mrs Clare rushed through the dark passage to the door, and her 
husband came more slowly after her. 

The new arrival, who was just about to enter, saw their anxious faces 
in the doorway and the gleam of the west in their spectacles because they 
confronted the last rays of day; but they could only sec his shape against 
the light. 

‘O, my boy, my boy - home again at last!’ cried Mrs Clare, who cared 
no more at that moment for the stains of heterodoxy which had caused 
all this separation than for the dust upon his clothes. What woman, 
indeed, among the most faithful adherents of the truth, believes the 
promises and threats of the Word in the sense in which she believes in her 
own children, or would not throw her theology to the wind if weighed 
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against their happiness? As soon as they reached the room where the 
candles were lighted she looked at his face. 

‘O, it is not Angel - not my son - the Angel who went away!’ she cried 
in all the irony of sorrow, as she turned herself aside. 

His father, too, was shocked to see him, so reduced was that figure 
from its former contours by worry and the bad season that Clare had 
experienced, in the climate to which he had so rashly hurried in his first 
aversion to the mockery of events at home. You could see the skeleton 
behind the man, and almost the ghost behind the skeleton. He matched 
Crivelli’s dead Christus. His sunken eye-pits were of morbid hue, and the 
light in his eyes had waned. The angular hollows and lines of his aged 
ancestors had succeeded to their reign in his face twenty years before their 
time. 

‘I was ill over there, you know,’ he said. ‘I am all right now.’ 

As if, however, to falsify this assertion, his legs seemed to give way, 
and he suddenly sat down to save himself from falling. It was only a 
slight attack of faintness, resulting from the tedious day’s journey, and 
the excitement of arrival. 

‘Has any letter come for me lately?’ he asked. ‘I received the last you 
sent on by the merest chance, and after considerable delay through being 
inland; or I might have come sooner.’ 

‘It was from your wife, we supposed?’ 

‘It was.’ 

Only one other had recently come. They had not sent it on to him, 
knowing he would start for home so soon. 

He hastily opened the letter produced, and was much disturbed to read 
in Tess’s handwriting the sentiments expressed in her last hurried scrawl 
to him. 

O why have you treated me so monstrously, Angel! I do not deserve it. I have 
thought it all over carefully, and I can never, never forgive you! You know that I 
did not intend to wrong you - why have you so wronged me? You are cruel, cruel 
indeed! I will try to forget you. It is all injustice I have received at your 
hands! T. 

‘It is quite true!’ said Angel, throwing down the letter. ‘Perhaps she 
will never be reconciled to me!’ 

‘Don’t, Angel, be so anxious about a mere child of the soil!’ said his 
mother. 

‘Child of the soil! Well, we all are children of the soil. I wish she were 
so in the sense you mean; but let me now explain to you what I have never 
explained before, that her father is a descendant in the male line of one of 
the oldest Norman houses, like a good many others who lead obscure 
agricultural lives in our villages, and are dubbed “sons of the soil”.’ 

He soon retired to bed; and the next morning, feeling exceedingly 
unwell, he remained in his room pondering. The circumstances amid 
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which he had left Tess were such that though, while on the south of the 
Equator and just in receipt of her loving epistle, it had seemed the easiest 
thing in the world to rush back into her arms the moment he chose to 
forgive her, now that he had arrived it was not so easy as it had seemed. 
She was passionate, and her present letter, showing that her estimate of 
him had changed under his delay - too justly changed, he sadly owned, 
- made him ask himself if it would be wise to confront her unannounced 
in the presence of her parents. Supposing that her love had indeed turned 
to dislike during the last weeks of separation, a sudden meeting might 
lead to bitter words. 

Clare therefore thought it would be best to prepare Tess and her family 
by sending a line to Marlott announcing his return, and his hope that she 
was still living with them there, as he had arranged for her to do when he 
left England. He dispatched the inquiry that very day, and before the 
week was out there came a short reply from Mrs Durbeyfield which did 
not remove his embarrassment, for it bore no address, though to his 
surprise it was not written from Marlott. 

Sir - J write these few lines to say that my Daughter is away from me at 
present, and J am not sure when she will return, but j will let you know as Soon 
as she do. J do not feel at liberty to tell you Where she is temperly biding, j should 
say that me and my Family have left Marlott for some Time. - Yours, 

J. Durbeyfield. 

It was such a relief to Clare to learn that Tess was at least apparently 
well that her mother’s stiff reticence as to her whereabouts did not long 
distress him. They were all angry with him, evidently. He would wait till 
Mrs Durbeyfield could inform him of Tess’s return, which her letter 
implied to be soon. He deserved no more. His had been a love ‘which 
alters when it alteration finds’. He had undergone some strange experi¬ 
ences in his absence; he had seen the virtual Faustina in the literal 
Cornelia, a spiritual Lucretia in a corporeal Phryne; he had thought of the 
woman taken and set in the midst as one deserving to be stoned, and the 
wife of Uriah being made a queen; and he had asked himself why he had 
not judged Tess constructively rather than biographically, by the will 
rather than by the deed? 

A day or two passed while he waited at his father’s house for the 
promised second note from Joan Durbeyfield, and indirectly to recover 
a little more strength. The strength showed signs of coming back, but 
there was no sign of Joan’s letter. Then he hunted up the old letter sent on 
to him in Brazil, which Tess had written from Flintcomb-Ash, and re¬ 
read it. The sentences touched him now as much as when he had first 
perused them. 

1 must cry to you in my trouble -1 have no one else ... I think I must die if you 
do not come soon, or tell me to come to you . . . please, please not to be just - 
only a little kind to me! ... If you would come I could die in your arms! I would 
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be well to do that if so be you had forgiven me! ... if you will send me one 
little line and say, I am coming soon, I will bide on, Angel - O, so cheerfully! . . . 
Think how it do hurt my heart not to see you ever ~ ever! Ah, if I could only 
make your dear heart ache one little minute of each day as mine does every day 
and all day long, it might lead you to show pity to your poor lonely one ... I 
would be content, ay, glad, to live with you as your servant, if I may not as your 
wife; so that I could only be near you, and get glimpses of you, and think of you 
as mine ... I long for only one thing in heaven, or earth, or under the earth, to 
meet you, my own dear! Come to me, come to me, and save me from what 
threatens me! 

Clare determined that he would no longer believe in her more recent 
and severer regard of him; but would go and find her immediately. He 
asked his father if she had applied for any money during his absence. His 
father returned a negative, and then for the first time it occurred to Angel 
that her pride had stood in her way, and that she had suffered privation. 
From his remarks his parents now gathered the real reason of the 
separation; and their Christianity was such that, reprobates being their 
especial care, the tenderness towards Tess which her blood, her simplicity, 
even her poverty, had not engendered, was instantly excited by her sin. 

Whilst he was hastily packing together a few articles for his journey he 
glanced over a poor plain missive also lately come to hand - the one from 
Marian and Izz Huett, beginning - 

‘Honour’d Sir - Look to your Wife if you do love her as much as she 
do you,’ and signed, ‘From Two Well-Wishers.’ 


* LIV ♦ 


In a quarter of an hour Clare was leaving the house, whence his mother 
watched his thin figure as it disappeared into the street. He had declined 
to borrow his father’s old mare, well knowing of its necessity to the 
household. He went to the inn, where he hired a trap, and could hardly 
wait during the harnessing. In a very few minutes after he was driving up 
the hill out of the town which, three or four months earlier in the year, 
Tess had descended with such hopes and ascended with such shattered 
purposes. 

Benvill Lane soon stretched before him, its hedges and trees purple 
with buds; but he was looking at other things, and only recalled himself 
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to the scene sufficiently to enable him to keep the way. In something less 
than an hour-and~a-half he had skirted the south of the King s Hintock 
estates and ascended to the untoward solitude of Cross-in-Hand, the 
unholy stone whereon Tcss had been compelled by Alec d’Urberville, in 
his whim of reformation, to swear the strange oath that she would never 
wilfully tempt him again. The pale and blasted nettle-stems of the 
preceding year even now lingered nakedly in the banks, young green 
nettles of the present spring growing from their roots. 

Thence he went along the verge of the upland overhanging the other 
Hintocks, and, turning to the right, plunged into the bracing calcareous 
region of Flintcomb-Ash, the address from which she had written to him 
in one of the letters, and which he supposed to be the place of sojourn 
referred to by her mother. Here, of course, he did not find her; and what 
added to his depression was the discovery that no ‘Mrs Clare‘ had ever 
been heard of by the cottagers or by the farmer himself, though Tess was 
remembered well enough by her Christian name. His name she had 
obviously never used during their separation, and her dignified sense of 
their total severance was shown not much less by this abstention than by 
the hardships she had chosen to undergo (of which he now learnt for the 
first time) rather than apply to his father for more funds. 

From this place they told him Tess Durbeyfield had gone, without due 
notice, to the home of her parents on the other side of Blackmoor, and it 
therefore became necessary to find Mrs Durbeyfield. She had told him 
she was not now at Marlott, but had been curiously reticent as to her 
actual address, and the only course was to go to Marlott and inquire for 
it. The farmer who had been so churlish with Tess was quite smooth¬ 
tongued to Clare, and lent him a horse and man to drive him towards 
Marlott, the gig he had arrived in being sent back to Emminster; for the 
limit of a day’s journey with that horse was reached. 

Clare would not accept the loan of the farmer’s vehicle for a further 
distance than to the outskirts of the Vale, and, sending it back with the 
man who had driven him, he put up at an inn, and next day entered on 
foot the region wherein was the spot of his dear Tess’s birth. It was as yet 
too early in the year for much colour to appear in the gardens and foliage; 
the so-called spring was but winter overlaid with a thin coat of greenness, 
and it was of a parcel with his expectations. 

The house in which Tess had passed the years of her childhood was 
now inhabited by another family who had never known her. The new 
residents were in the garden, taking as much interest in their own doings 
as if the homestead had never passed its primal time in conjunction with 
the histories of others, beside which the histories of these were but as a 
tale told by an idiot. They walked about the garden paths with thoughts 
of their own concerns entirely uppermost, bringing their actions at every 
moment into jarring collision with the dim ghosts behind them, talking 
as though the time when Tess lived there were not one whit intenser in 
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Story than now. Even the spring birds sang over their heads as if they 
thought there was nobody missing in particular. 

On inquiry of these precious innocents, to whom even the name of 
their predecessors was a failing memory, Clare learned that John 
Durbeyficld was dead; that his widow and children had left Marlott, 
declaring that they were going to live at Kingsbere, but instead of doing 
so had gone on to another place they mentioned. By this time Clare 
abhorred the house for ceasing to contain Tess, and hastened away from 
its hated presence without once looking back. 

His way was by the field in which he had first beheld her at the dance. 
It was as bad as the house - even worse. He passed on through the 
churchyard, where, amongst the new headstones, he saw one of a 
.somewhat superior design to the rest. The inscription ran thus: 

In memory of John Durbeyficld, rightly d’Urberville, of the once powerful 
family of that Name, and Direct Descendant through an Illustrious Line from Sir 
Pagan d’Urberville, one of the Knights of the Conqueror. Died March loth, 

18— 

How ARE THE MiGHTY FALLEN. 

Some man, apparently the sexton, had observed Clare standing there, 
and drew nigh. ‘Ah, sir, now that’s a man who didn’t want to lie here, but 
wished to be carried to Kingsbere, where his ancestors be,’ 

‘And why didn’t they respect his wish?’ 

‘Oh - no money. Bless your soul, sir, why ~ there, I wouldn’t wish to 
say it everywhere, but ~ even this headstone, for all the flourish wrote 
upon en, is not paid for.’ 

‘Ah, who put it up?’ 

The man told the name of a mason in the village, and, on leaving the 
churchyard, Clare called at the mason’s house. He found that the statement 
was true, and paid the bill. This done he turned in the direction of the 
migrants. 

The distance was too long for a walk, but Clare felt such a strong desire 
for isolation that at first he would neither hire a conveyance nor go to a 
circuitous line of railway by which he might eventually reach the place. 
At Shaston, however, he found he must hire; but the way was such that 
he did not enter Joan’s place till about seven o’clock in the evening, having 
traversed a distance of over twenty miles since leaving Marlott. 

The village being small he had little difficulty in finding Mrs Durbey- 
field’s tenement, which was a house in a walled garden, remote from the 
main road, where she had stowed away her clumsy old furniture as best 
she could. It was plain that for some reason or other she had not wished 
him to visit her, and he felt his call to be somewhat of an intrusion. She 
came to the door herself, and the light from the evening sky fell upon her 
face. 

This was the first time that Clare had ever met her, but he was too 
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preoccupied to observe more than that she was still a handsome woman, 
in the garb of a respectable widow. He was obliged to explain that he was 
Tess s husband, and his object in coming there, and he did it awkwardly 
enough. ‘I want to see her at once,’ he added. 'You said you would write 
to me again, but you have not done so.’ 

‘Because she’ve not come home,’ said Joan. 

‘Do you know if she is well?’ 

‘I don’t. But you ought to, sir,’ said she. 

‘I admit it. Where is she staying?’ 

From the beginning of the interview Joan had disclosed her embarrass¬ 
ment by keeping her hand to the side of her cheek. 

i ~ don’t know exactly where she is staying,’ she answered. ‘She was ~ 
but 

‘Where was she?’ 

‘Well, she is not there now.’ 

In her evasiveness she paused again, and the younger children had by 
this time crept to the door, where, pulling at his mother’s skirts, the 
youngest murmured - 

‘Is this the gentleman who is going to marry Tess?’ 

‘He has married her,’Joan whispered. ‘Go inside.’ 

Clare saw her efforts for reticence, and asked - 

‘Do you think Tess would wish me to try and find her? If not, of 
course -’ 

‘I don’t think she would.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ 

‘I am sure she wouldn’t.’ 

He was turning away; and then he thought of Tess’s tender letter. 

‘I am sure she would!’ he retorted passionately. ‘I know her better than 
you do.’ 

‘That’s very likely, sir; for I have never really known her.’ 

‘Please tell me her address, Mrs Durbeyfield, in kindness to a lonely 
wretched man!’ 

Tess’s mother again restlessly swept her cheek with her vertical hand, 
and seeing that he suffered, she at last said, in a low voice - 

‘She is at Sandbourne.’ 

‘Ah - where there? Sandbourne has become a large place, they say.’ 

‘I don’t know more particularly than I have said - Sandbourne. For 
myself, I was never there.’ 

It was apparent that Joan spoke the truth in this, and he pressed her no 
further. 

‘Are you in want of anything?’ he said gently. 

‘No, sir,’ she replied. ‘We are fairly well provided for.’ 

Without entering the house Clare turned away. There was a station 
three miles ahead, and paying off his coachman, he walked thither. The 
last train to Sandbourne left shortly after, and it bore Clare on its wheels. 
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♦ LV ♦ 


At cloven o’cltKk that night, having secured a bed at one of the hotels 
and telegraphed his address to his father immediately on his arrival, he 
walked out into the streets of Sandboume. It was too late to call on or 
inquire for any one, and he reluctantly postponed his purpose till the 
morning. But he could not retire to rest just yet. 

This fashionable watering-place, with its eastern and its western 
stations, its piers, its groves of pines, its promenades, and its covered 
gardens, was, to Angel Clare, like a fairy place suddenly created by the 
stroke of a wand, and allowed to get a little dusty. An outlying eastern 
tract of the enormous Egdon Waste was close at hand, yet on the very 
verge of the tawny piece of antiquity such a glittering novelty as this 
pleasure city had chosen to spring up. Within the space of a mile from its 
outskirts every irregularity of the soil was prehistoric, every channel an 
undisturbed British trackway; not a sod having been turned there since 
the days of the Caesars. Yet the exotic had grown here, suddenly as the 
prophet's gourd; and had drawn hither Tess. 

By the midnight lamps he went up and down the winding ways of this 
new world in an old one, and could discern between the trees and against 
the stars the lofty roofs, chimneys, gazebos, and towers of the numerous 
fanciful residences of which the place was ccmiposed. It was a city of 
detached mansions; a Mediterranean Ic^unging-place on the English 
Channel; and as seen now by night it seemeci even more imposing than 
it was. 

The sea was near at hand, but not intrusive; it murmured, and he 
thought it was the pines; the pines murmured in precisely the same tones, 
and he thought they were the sea. 

Where could Tess possibly be, a cottage-girl, his young wife, amidst 
all this wealth and fashion? The more he pondered the more was he 
puzzled. Were there any cows to milk here? There certainly were no fields 
to till. She was most probably engaged to do something in one of these 
large houses; and he sauntered along, looking at the chamber-windows 
and their lights going out one by one; and wondered which of them 
might be hers. 

Conjecture was useless, and just after twelve o’clock he entered and 
went to bed. Before putting out his light he re-read Tess’s impassioned 
letter. Sleep, however, he could not, - so near her, yet so far from her - 
and he continually lifted the window-blind and regarded the backs of the 
opposite houses, and wondered behind which of the sashes she reposed at 
that moment. 

He might almost as well have sat up all night. In the morning he arose 
at seven, and shortly after went out, taking the direction of the chief post- 
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office. At the door he met an intelligent postman coming out with letters 
for the morning delivery. 

‘Do you know the address of a Mrs Clare?’ asked Angel. 

The postman shook his head. 

Then, remembering that she would have been likely to continue the use 
of her maiden name, Clare said - 

‘Or a Miss Durbeyfield?’ 

‘Durbeyfield?’ 

This also was strange to the postman addressed. 

‘There’s visitors coming and going every day, as you know, sir,’ 
he said; ‘and without the name of the house ’tis impossible to find 
’em.’ 

One of his comrades hastening out at that moment, the name was 
repeated to him. 

‘I know no name of Durbeyfield; but there is the name of d’Urberville 
at The Herons,’ said the second. 

‘That’s it!’ cried Clare, pleased to think that she had reverted to the real 
pronunciation. ‘What place is The Herons?’ 

‘A stylish lodging-house. ’Tis all lodging-houses here, bless ’ec.’ 

Clare received directions how to find the house, and hastened thither, 
arriving with the milkman. The Herons, though an ordinary villa, stood 
in its own grounds, and was certainly the last place in which one would 
have expected to find lodgings, so private was its appearance. If poor Tess 
was a servant here, as he feared, she would go to the back-door to that 
milkman, and he was inclined to go thither also. However, in his doubts 
he turned to the front, and rang. 

The hour being early the landlady herself opened the door. Clare 
inquired for Teresa d’Urberville or Durbeyfield. 

‘Mrs d’Urberville?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Tess, then, passed as a married woman, and he felt glad even though 
she had not adopted his name. 

‘Will you kindly tell her that a relative is anxious to see her?’ 

‘It is rather early. What name shall I give, sir?’ 

‘Angel.’ 

‘Mr Angel?’ 

‘No; Angel. It is my Christian name. She’ll understand.’ 

‘I’ll see if she is awake.’ 

He was shown into the front room - the dining-room - and looked out 
through the spring curtains at the little lawn, and the rhododendrons and 
other shrubs upon it. Obviously her position was by no means so bad as 
he had feared, and it crossed his mind that she must somehow have 
claimed and sold the jewels to attain it. He did not blame her for one 
moment. Soon his sharpened ear detected footsteps upon the stairs, at 
which his heart thumped so painfully that he could hardly stand firm. 
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‘Dear me! what will she think of me, so altered as I am!’ he said to 
himself; and the door opened. 

Toss appeared on the threshold - not at all as he had expected to see her 

- bewilderingly otherwise, indeed. Her great natural beauty was, if not 
heightened, rendered more obvious by her attire. She was loosely 
wrapped in a cashmere dressing-gown of gray-white, embroidered in 
half-mourning tints, and she wore slippers of the same hue. Her neck 
rose out of a frill of down, and her well-remcmbcrcd cable of dark-brown 
hair was partially coiled up in a mass at the back of her head and partly 
hanging on her shoulder - the evident result of haste. 

He had held out his arms, but they had fallen again to his side; for she 
had not come forward, remaining still in the opening of the doorway. 
Mere yellow skeleton that he was now he felt the contrast between them, 
and thought his appearance distasteful to her. 

Tessl* he said huskily, ‘can you forgive me for going away? Can’t you 

- come to me? How do you get to be - like this?’ 

‘It is too late,’ said she, her voice sounding hard through the room, her 
eyes shining unnaturally. 

‘I did not think rightly of you - I did not see you as you were!’ he 
continued to plead. ‘I have learnt to since, dearest Tessy mine!’ 

‘Too late, too late!’ she said, waving her hand in the impatience of a 
person whose tortures cause every instant to seem an hour. ‘Don’t come 
close to me, Angel! No - you must not. Keep away.’ 

‘But don’t you love me, my dear wife, because I have been so pulled 
down by illness? You are not so fickle - I am come on purpose for you - 
my mother and father will welcome you now!’ 

‘Yes - O, yes, yes! But I say, 1 say it is too late.’ 

She seemed to feel like a fugitive in a dream, who tries to move away, 
but cannot. ‘Don’t you know all - don’t you know it? Yet how do you 
come here if you do not know?’ 

‘I inquired here and there, and I found the way.’ 

‘I waited and waited for you,’ she went on, her tones suddenly resuming 
their old fluty pathos. ‘But you did not come! And 1 wrote to you, and 
you did not come! He kept on saying you would never come any more, 
and that I was a foolish woman. He was very kind to me, and to mother, 
and to all of us after father’s death. He 
don’t understand.’ 

‘He has won me back to him.’ 

Clare looked at her keenly, then, gathering her meaning, flagged like 
one plague-stricken, and his glance sank; it fell on her hands, which, once 
rosy, were now white and more delicate. 

She continued - 

*He is upstairs. I hate him now, because he told me a lie - that you 
would not come again; and you have come! These clothes are what he’s 
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put upon me: I didn’t care what he did wi’ me! But - will you go away, 
Angel, please, and never come any more?’ 

They stood fixed, their baffled hearts looking out of their eyes with a 
joylessness pitiful to see. Both seemed to implore something to shelter 
them from reality. 

‘Ah - it is my fault!’ said Clare. 

But he could not get on. Speech was as inexpressive as silence. But he 
had a vague consciousness of one thing, though it was not clear to him 
till later; that his original Tess had spiritually ceased to recognize the 
body before him as hers ~ allowing it to drift, like a corpse upon the 
current, in a direction dissociated from its living will. 

A few instants passed, and he found that Tess was gone. His face grew 
colder and more shrunken as he stood concentrated on the moment, and 
a minute or two after he found himself in the street, walking along he did 
not know whither. 


* LVI ♦ 


Mrs Brooks, the lady who was the householder at The Herons, and 
owner of all the handsome furniture, was not a person of an unusually 
curious turn of mind. She was too deeply materialized, poor woman, by 
her long and enforced bondage to that arithmetical demon Profit-and- 
Loss, to retain much curiosity for its own sake, and apart from possibk 
lodgers’ pockets. Nevertheless, the visit of Angel Clare to her well¬ 
paying tenants, Mr and Mrs d’Urberville, as she deemed them, was 
sufficiently exceptional in point of time and manner to rcinvigoratc the 
feminine proclivity which had been stifled down as useless save in its 
bearings on the letting trade. 

Tess had spoken to her husband from the doorway, without entering 
the dining-room, and Mrs Brooks, who stood within the partly-closed 
door of her own sitting-room at the back of the passage, could hear 
fragments of the conversation - if conversation it could be called - 
between those two wretched souls. She heard Tess re-ascend the stairs to 
the first floor, and the departure of Clare, and the closing of the front 
door behind him. Then the door of the room above was shut, and Mrs 
Brooks knew that Tess had re-entered her apartment. As the young lady 
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was not fully dressed Mrs Brooks knew that she would not emerge again 
for some time. 

She accordingly ascended the stairs softly, and stood at the door of the 
front room - a drawing-room, connected with the room immediately 
behind it (which was a bedroom) by folding-doors in the common 
manner. This first floor, containing Mrs Brooks’s best apartments, had 
been taken by the week by the d’Urbervilles. The back room was now in 
silence; but from the drawing-room there came sounds. 

All that she could at first distinguish of them was one syllable, 
continually repeated in a low note of moaning, as if it came from a soul 
bound to some Ixionian wheel - 
‘O - O - O!’ 

Then a silence, then a heavy sigh, and again - 
~ O - O!’ 

The landlady looked through the keyhole. Only a small space of the 
room inside was visible, but within that space came a corner of the 
breakfast table, which was already spread for the meal, and also a chair 
beside. Over the seat of the chair Tess’s face was bowed, her posture 
being a kneeling one in front of it; her hands were clasped over her head, 
the skirts of her dressing-gown and the embroidery of her night-gown 
flowed upon the floor behind her, and her stockingless feet, from which 
the slippers had fallen, protruded upon the carpet. It was from her lips 
that came the murmur of unspeakable despair. 

Then a man s voice from the adjoining bedroom - 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

She did not answer, but went on, in a tone which was a soliloquy 
rather than an exclamation, and a dirge rather than a soliloquy. Mrs 
Brooks could only catch a portion: 

‘And then my dear, dear husband came home to me . . . and I did 
not know it! . . . And you had used your cruel persuasion upon me . . . 
you did not stop using it - no - you did not stop! My little sisters and 
brothers and my mother’s needs - they were the things you moved me 
by . . . and you said my husband would never come back ~ never; and 
you taunted me, and said what a simpleton I was to expect him! . . . 
And at last I believed you and gave way! . . . And then he came back! 
Now he is gone. Gone a second time, and I have lost him now for 
ever . . . and he will not love me the littlest bit ever any more — only 
hate me! . . . O yes, I have lost him now — again because of — you!* In 
writhing, with her head on the chair, she turned her face towards the 
door, and Mrs Brooks could sec the pain upon it; and that her lips 
were bleeding from the clench of her teeth upon them, and that the 
long lashes of her closed eyes stuck in wet tags to her cheeks. She 
continued: ‘And he is dying - he looks as if he is dying! . . . And my 
sin will kill him and not kill me! . . . O, you have tom my life all to 
pieces . . . made me be what I prayed you in pity not to make me be 
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again! . . . My own true husband will never* never -> O God - I can’t 
bear this! - I cannot!’ 

There were more and sharper words from the man; then a sudden 
rustle; she had sprung to her feet. Mrs Brooks, thinking that the speaker 
was coming to rush out of the door, hastily retreated down the stairs. 

She need not have done so, however, for the door of the sitting-room 
was not opened. But Mrs Brooks felt it unsafe to watch on the landing 
again, and entered her own parlour below. 

She could hear nothing through the floor, although she listened 
intently, and thereupon went to the kitchen to finish her interrupted 
breakfast. Coming up presently to the front room on the ground floor 
she took up some sewing, waiting for her lodgers to ring that she might 
take away the breakfast, which she meant to do herself, to discover what 
was the matter if possible. Overhead, as she sat, she could now hear the 
floorboards slightly creak, as if someone were walking about, and 
presently the movement was explained by the rustic of garments against 
the banisters, the opening and the closing of the front door, and the form 
of Tess passing to the gate on her way into the street. She was fully 
dressed now in the walking costume of a well-to-do young lady in which 
she had arrived, with the sole addition that over her hat and black feathers 
a veil was drawn. 

Mrs Brooks had not been able to catch any word of farewell, temporary 
or otherwise, between her tenants at the door above. TTiey might have 
quarrelled, or Mr d’Urberville might still be asleep, for he was not an 
early riser. 

She went into the back room which was more especially her own 
apartment, and continued her sewing there. The lady lodger did not 
return, nor did the gentleman ring his bell. Mrs Brooks pondered on the 
delay, and on what probable relation the visitor who had called so early 
bore to the couple upstairs. In reflecting she leant back in her chair. 

As she did so her eyes glanced casually over the ceiling till they were 
arrested by a spot in the middle of its white surface which she had never 
noticed there before. It was about the size of a wafer when she first 
observed it, but it speedily grew as large as the palm of her hand, and 
then she could perceive that it was red. The oblong white ceiling, with 
this scarlet blot in the midst, had the appearance of a gigantic ace of 
hearts. 

Mrs Brooks had strange qualms of misgiving. She got upon the table, 
and touched the spot in the ceiling with her fingers. It was damp, and she 
fancied that it was a blood stain. 

Descending from the table, she left the parlour, and went upstairs, 
intending to enter the room overhead, which was the bedchamber at the 
back of the drawing-room. But, nerveless woman as she had now become, 
she could not bring herself to attempt the handle. She listened. The dead 
silence within was broken only by a regular beat. 
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Drip, drip, drip. 

Mrs Brooks hastened downstairs, opened the front door, and ran into 
the street. A man she knew, one of the workmen employed at an 
adjoining villa, was passing by, and she begged him to come in and go 
upstairs with her; she feared something had happened to one of her 
lodgers. The workman assented, and followed her to the landing. 

She opened the door of the drawing-room, and stood back for him to 
pass in, entering herself behind him. The room was empty; the breakfast 
~ a substantial repast of coffee, eggs, and a cold ham - lay spread upon the 
tabic untouched, as when she had taken it up, excepting that the carving 
knife was missing. She asked the man to go through the folding-doors 
into the adjoining room. 

He opened the doors, entered a step or two, and came back almost 
instantly with a rigid face. ‘My good God, the gentleman in bed is dead! 
1 think he has been hurt with a knife - a lot of blood has run down upon 
the floor!* 

The alarm was soon given, and the house which had lately been so 
quiet resounded with the tramp of many footsteps, a surgeon among the 
rest. The wound was small, but the point of the blade had touched the 
heart of the victim, who lay on his back, pale, fixed, dead, as if he had 
scarcely moved after the infliction of the blow. In a quarter of an hour the 
news that a gentleman who was a temporary visitor to the town had been 
stabbed in his bed, spread through every street and villa of the popular 
watering place. 


* LVII * 


Meanwhile Angel Clare had walked automatically along the way by 
which he had come, and, entering his hotel, sat down over the breakfast, 
staring at nothingness. He went on eating and drinking unconsciously 
till on a sudden he demanded his bill; having paid which he took his 
dressing-bag in his hand, the only luggage he had brought with him, and 
went out. 

At the moment of his departure a telegram was handed to him - a few 
words from his mother, stating that they were glad to know his address, 
and informing him that his brother Cuthbert had prt^posed to and been 
accepted by Mercy Chant. 
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Clare crumpled up the paper, and followed the route to the station; 
reaching it, he found that there would be no train leaving for an hour and 
more. He sat down to wait, and having waited a quarter of an hour felt 
that he could wait there no longer. Broken in heart and numbed, he had 
nothing to hurry for; but he wished to get out of a town which had been 
the scene of such an experience, and turned to walk to the first station 
onward, and let the train pick him up there. 

The highway that he followed was open, and at a little distance dipped 
into a valley, across which it could be seen running from edge to edge. 
He had traversed the greater part of this depression, and was climbing the 
western acclivity, when, pausing for breath, he unconsciously looked 
back. Why he did so he could not say, but something seemed to impel 
him to the act. The tape-like surface of the road diminished in his rear as 
far as he could sec, and as he gazed a moving spot intruded on the white 
vacuity of its perspective. 

It was a human figure running. Clare waited with a dim sense that 
somebody was trying to overtake him. 

The form descending the incline was a woman’s, yet so entirely was his 
mind blinded to the idea of his wife’s following him that even when she 
came nearer he did not recognize her under the totally changed attire in 
which he now beheld her. It was not till she was quite close that he could 
believe her to be Tess. 

‘I saw you - turn away from the station - just before I got there - and 
I have been following you all this way!’ 

She was so pale, so breathless, so quivering in every muscle, that he did 
not ask her a single question, but seizing her hand, and pulling it within 
his arm, he led her along. To avoid meeting any possible wayfarers he left 
the high road, and took a footpath under some fir-trees. When they were 
deep among the moaning boughs he stopped and looked at her inquir¬ 
ingly. 

‘Angel,’ she said, as if waiting for this, ‘do you know what I have been 
running after you for? To tell you that I have killed him!* A pitiful white 
smile lit her face as she spoke. 

‘What!’ said he, thinking from the strangeness of her manner that she 
was in some delirium. 

‘I have done it - I don’t know how,’ she continued. ‘Still, I owed it to 
you, and to myself, Angel. I feared long ago, when I struck him on the 
mouth with my glove, that I might do it some day for the trap he set for 
me in my simple youth, and his wrong to you through me. He has come 
between us and ruined us, and now he can never do it any more. I never 
loved him at all, Angel, as I loved you. You know it, don’t you? You 
believe it? You didn’t come back to me. and I was obliged to go back to 
him. Why did you go away - why did you - when I loved you so? I can’t 
think why you did it. But I don’t blame you; only, Angel, will you 
forgive me my sin against you, now I have killed him? I thought as I ran 
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along that you would be sure to forgive me now I have done that. It came 
to me as a shining light that I should get you back that way. I could not 
bear the loss of you any longer - you don’t know how entirely I was 
unable to bear your not loving me! Say you do now, dear, dear husband; 
say you do, now I have killed him!’ 

‘I do love you, Tess ~ O, I do - it is all come back!’ he said, tightening 
his arms round her with fervid pressure. ‘But how do you mean ~ you 
have killed him?’ 

‘I mean that I have,’ she murmured in a reverie. 

‘What, bodily? Is he dead?’ 

‘Yes. He heard me crying about you, and he bitterly taunted me; and 
called you by a foul name; and then I did it. My heart could not bear it. 
He had nagged me about you before. And then I dressed myself and came 
away to find you.’ 

By degrees he was inclined to believe that she had faintly attempted, at 
least, what she said she had done; and his horror at her impulse was 
mixed with amazement at the strength of her affection for himself, and 
at the strangeness of its quality, which had apparently extinguished her 
moral sense altogether. Unable to realize the gravity of her conduct she 
seemed at last content; and he looked at her as she lay upon his shoulder, 
weeping with happiness, and wondered what obscure strain in the 
d’Urberville blood had led to this aberration - if it were an aberration. 
There momentarily flashed through his mind that the family tradition of 
the coach and murder might have arisen because the d’Urbervilles had 
been known to do these things. As well as his confused and excited ideas 
could reason, he supposed that in the moment of mad grief of which she 
spoke her mind had lost its balance, and plunged her into this abyss. 

It was very terrible if true; if a temporary hallucination, sad. But, 
anyhow, here was this deserted wife of his, this passionately-fond woman, 
clinging to him without a suspicion that he would be anything to her but 
a protector. He saw that for him to be otherwise was not, in her mind, 
within the region of the possible. Tenderness was absolutely dominant in 
Clare at last. He kissed her endlessly with his white lips, and held her 
hand, and said ~ 

‘I will not desert you! I will protect you by every means in my power, 
dearest love, whatever you may have done or not have done!’ 

They then walked on under the trees, Tess turning her head every now 
and then to look at him. Worn and unhandsome as he had become, it was 
plain that she did not discern the least fault in his appearance. To her he 
was, as of old, all that was perfection, personally and mentally. He was 
still her Antinous, her Apollo even; his sickly face was beautiful as the 
morning to her affectionate regard on this day no less than when she first 
beheld him; for was it not the face of the one man on earth who had loved 
her purely, and w'ho had believed in her as pure. 

With an instinct as to possibilities he did not now, as he had intended. 
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make for the first station beyond the town, but plunged still farther under 
the firs, which here abounded for miles. Each clasping the other round 
the waist they promenaded over the dry bed of fir-needles, thrown into 
a vague intoxicating atmosphere at the consciousness of being together 
at last, with no living soul between them; ignoring that there was a 
corpse. Thus they proceeded for several miles till Tcss, arousing herself, 
looked about her, and said, timidly - 

‘Arc we going anywhere in particular?’ 

‘I don’t know, dearest. Why?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Well, we might walk a few miles further, and when it is evening find 
lodgings somewhere or other - in a lonely cottage, perhaps. Can you 
walk well, Tessy?’ 

‘O yes! I could walk for ever and ever with your arm round me!’ 

Upon the whole it seemed a good thing to do. Thereupon they 
quickened their pace, avoiding high roads, and following obscure paths 
tending more or less northward. But there was an unpractical vagueness 
in their movements throughout the day; neither one of them seemed to 
consider any question of effectual escape, disguise, or long concealment. 
Their every idea was temporary and unforefending, like the plans of two 
children. 

At mid-day they drew near to a roadside inn, and Tess would have 
entered it with him to get something to cat, but he persuaded her to 
remain among the trees and bushes of this half-woodland, half-moorland 
part of the country, till he should come back. Her clothes were of recent 
fashion; even the ivory-handled parasol that she carried was of a shape 
unknown in the retired spot to which they had now wandered; and the 
cut of such articles would have attracted attention in the settle of a tavern. 
He soon returned, with food enough for half-a-dozen people and two 
bottles of wine ~ enough to last them for a day or more, should any 
emergency arise. 

They sat down upon some dead boughs and shared their meal. Between 
one and two o’clock they packed up the remainder and went on again. 

‘I feel strong enough to walk any distance,’ said she. 

‘I think we may as well steer in a general way towards the interior of 
the country, where we can hide for a time, and are less likely to be looked 
for than anywhere near the coast,’ Clare remarked. ‘Later on, when they 
have forgotten us, we can make for some port.’ 

She made no reply to this beyond that of grasping him more tightly, 
and straight inland they went. Though the season was an English May 
the weather was serenely bright, and during the afternoon it was quite 
warm. Through the latter miles of their walk their footpath had taken 
them into the depths of the New Forest, and towards evening, turning 
the comer of a lane, they perceived behind a brook and bridge a large 
board on which was painted in white letters, ‘This desirable Mansion to 
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be Let Furnished*; particulars following, with directions to apply to some 
London agents. Passing through the gate they could see the house, an old 
brick building of regular design and large accommodation. 

‘I know it,* said Clare. ‘It is Bramshurst Court. You can see that it is 
shut up, and grass is growing on the drive.’ 

‘Some of the windows are open,’ said Tess. 

‘Just to air the rooms, I suppose.* 

‘All these rooms empty, and we without a roof to our heads!* 

‘You are getting tired, my Tess!* he said. ‘We’ll stop soon.’ And kissing 
her sad mouth he again led her onwards. 

He was growing weary likewise, for they had wandered a dozen or 
fifteen miles, and it became necessary to consider what they should do for 
rest. They looked from afar at isolated cottages and little inns, and were 
inclined to approach one of the latter, when their hearts failed them, and 
they sheered off. At length their gait dragged, and they stood still. 

‘Could we sleep under the trees?* she asked. 

He thought the season insufficiently advanced. 

‘I have been thinking of that empty mansion we passed,’ he said. ‘Let 
us go back towards it again.’ 

They retraced their steps, but it was half an hour before they stood 
without the entrance-gate as earlier. He then requested her to stay where 
she was, whilst he went to see who was within. 

She sat down among the bushes within the gate, and Clare crept 
towards the house. His absence lasted some considerable time, and when 
he returned Tess was wildly anxious, not for herself, but for him. He had 
found out from a boy that there was only an old woman in charge as 
caretaker, and she only came there on fine days, from the hamlet near, to 
open and shut the windows. She would come to shut them at sunset. 
‘Now, we can get in through one of the lower windows, and rest there,’ 
said he. 

Under his escort she went tardily forward to the main front, whose 
shuttered windows, like sightless eyeballs, excluded the possibility of 
watchers. The door was reached a few steps further, and one of the 
windows beside it was open. Clare clambered in, and pulled Tess in after 
him. 

Except the hall the rooms were all in darkness, and they ascended the 
staircase. Up here also the shutters were tightly closed, the ventilation 
being perfunctorily done, for this day at least, by opening the hall- 
window in front and an upper window behind. Clare unlatched the door 
of a large chamber, felt his way across it, and parted the shutters to the 
width of two or three inches. A shaft of dazzling sunlight glanced into 
the room, revealing heavy, old-fashioned furniture, crimson damask 
hangings, and an enormous four-post bedstead, along the head of which 
were carved running figures, apparently Atalanu’s race. 

’Rest at last!* said he, setting down his bag and the parcel of viands. 
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They remained in great quietness till the caretaker should have come to 
shut the windows: as a precaution, putting themselves in total darkness 
by barring the shutters as before, lest the woman should open the door of 
their chamber for any casual reason. Between six and seven o’clock she 
came, but did not approach the wing they were in. They heard her close 
the windows, fasten them, lock the door, and go away. Then Clare again 
stole a chink of light from the window, and they shared another meal, till 
by-and-by they were enveloped in the shades of night which they had no 
candle to disperse. 


* LVIII * 


The night was strangely solemn and still. In the small hours she 
whispered to him the whole story of how he had walked in his sleep with 
her in his arms across the Froom stream, at the imminent risk of both 
their lives, and laid her down in the stone coffin at the ruined abbey. He 
had never known of that till now. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me next day?’ he said. ‘It might have prevented 
much misunderstanding and woe.’ 

‘Don’t think of what’s past!’ said she. ‘I am not going to think outside 
of now. Why should we! Who knows what tomorrow has in store?’ 

But it apparently had no sorrow. The morning was wet and foggy, and 
Clare, rightly informed that the caretaker only opened the windows on 
fine days, ventured to creep out of their chamber, and explore the house, 
leaving Tess asleep. There was no food on the premises, but there was 
water, and he took advantage of the fog to emerge from the mansion, 
and fetch tea, bread, and butter from a shop in a little place two miles 
beyond, as also a small tin kettle and spirit-lamp, that they might get fire 
without smoke. His re-entry awoke her; and they breakfasted on what he 
had brought. 

They were indisposed to stir abroad, and the day passed, and the night 
following, and the next, and next; till, almost without their being aware, 
five days had slipped by in absolute seclusion, not a sight or sound of a 
human being disturbing their peacefulness, such as it was. The changes 
of the weather were their only events, the birds of the New Forest their 
only company. By tacit consent they hardly once spoke of any incident of 
the past subsequent to their wedding-day. The gloomy intervening time 
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seemed to sink into chaos, over which the present and prior times closed 
as if it never had been. Whenever he suggested that they should leave their 
shelter, and go forwards towards Southampton or London, she showed 
a strange unwillingness to move. 

‘Why should wc put an end to all that's sweet and lovely!’ she 
deprecated. ‘What must come will come.’ And, looking through the 
shutter-chink: ‘All is trouble outside there; inside here content.* 

He peeped out also. It was quite true; within was affection, union, 
error forgiven: outside was the inexorable. 

‘And - and,’ she said, pressing her cheek against his; ‘I fear that what 
you think of me now may not last. I do not wish to outlive your present 
feeling for me. 1 would rather not. I would rather be dead and buried 
when the time comes for you to despise me, so that it may never be 
known to me that you despised me.’ 

‘1 cannot ever despise you.* 

‘I also hope that. But considering what my life has been I cannot see 
why any man should, sooner or later, be able to help despising me . . . 
How wickedly mad I was! Yet formerly I never could bear to hurt a fly or 
a worm, and the sight of a bird in a cage used often to make me cry.* 

They remained yet another day. In the night the dull sky cleared, and 
the result was that the old caretaker at the cottage awoke early. The 
brilliant sunrise made her unusually brisk; she decided to open the 
contiguous mansion immediately, and to air it thoroughly on such a day. 
Thus it occurred that, having arrived and opened the lower rooms before 
six o’clock, she ascended to the bedchambers, and was about to turn the 
handle of the one wherein they lay. At that moment she fancied she could 
hear the breathing of persons within. Her slippers and her antiquity had 
rendered her progress a noiseless one so far, and she made for instant 
retreat; then, deeming that her hearing might have deceived her, she 
turned anew to the door and softly tried the handle. The lock was out of 
order, but a piece of furniture had been moved forward on the inside, 
which prevented her opening the door more than an inch or two. A 
stream of morning light through the shutter-chink fell upon the faces of 
the pair, wrapped in profound slumber, Tess’s lips being parted like a 
half-opened flower near his cheek. The caretaker was so struck with their 
innocent appearance, and with the elegance of Tess’s gown hanging across 
a chair, her silk stockings beside it, the pretty parasol, and the other 
habits in which she had arrived because she had none else, that her first 
indignation at the effrontery of tramps and vagabonds gave way to a 
momentary sentimentality over this genteel elopement, as it seemed. She 
closed the door, and withdrew as softly as she had come, to go and consult 
with her neighbours on the odd discovery. 

Not more than a minute had elapsed after her withdrawal when Tess 
woke, and then Clare. Both had a sense that something had disturbed 
them, though they could not say what; and the uneasy feeling which it 
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engendered grew stronger. As soon as he was dressed he narrowly 
scanned the lawn through the two or three inches of shutter-chink. 

‘I think we will leave at once/ said he. *It is a fine day. And 1 cannot 
help fancying somebody is about the house. At any rate, the woman will 
be sure to come today.’ 

She passively assented, and putting the room in order they took up the 
few articles that belonged to them, and departed noiselessly. When they 
had got into the Forest she turned to take a last look at the house. 

‘Ah, happy house - good-bye!* she said. *My life can only be a question 
of a few weeks. Why should we not have stayed there?* 

‘Don’t say it, Tess! We shall soon get out of this district altogether. 
We’ll continue our course as we’ve begun it, and keep straight north. 
Nobody will think of looking for us there. We shall be looked for at the 
Wessex ports if we are sought at all. When we are in the north we will get 
to a port and away.’ 

Having thus persuaded her the plan was pursued, and they kept a bee¬ 
line northward. Their long repose at the manor-house lent them walking 
power now; and towards mid-day they found that they were approaching 
the steepled city of Melchester, which lay directly in their way. He 
decided to rest her in a clump of trees during the afternoon, and push 
onward under cover of darkness. At dusk Clare purchased food as usual, 
and their night march began, the boundary between Upper and Mid- 
Wessex being crossed about eight o’clock. 

To walk across country without much regard to roads was not new to 
Tess, and she showed her old agility in the performance. The intercepting 
city, ancient Melchester, they were obliged to pass through in order to 
take advantage of the town bridge for crossing a large river that obstructed 
them. It was about midnight when they went along the deserted streets, 
lighted fitfully by the few lamps, keeping off the pavement that it might 
not echo their footsteps. The graceful pile of cathedral architecture rose 
dimly on their left hand, but it was lost upon them now. Once out of the 
town they followed the tumpike-road, which after a few miles plunged 
across an open plain. 

Though the sky was dense with cloud a diffused light from some 
fragment of a moon had hitherto helped them a little. But the moon had 
now sunk, the clouds seemed to settle almost on their heads, and the 
night grew as dark as a cave. However, they found their way along, 
keeping as much on the turf as possible that their tread might not resound, 
which it was easy to do, there being no hedge or fence of any kind. All 
around was open loneliness and black solitude, over which a stiff breeze 
blew. 

They had proceeded thus gropingly two or three miles further when 
on a sudden Clare became conscious of some vast erection close in his 
front, rising sheer from the grass. They had almost struck themselves 
against it. 
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‘What monstrous place is this?’ said Angel. 

‘It hums,’ said she. ‘Hearken!’ 

He listened. The wind, playing upon the edifice, produced a booming 
tune, like the note of some gigantic one-stringed harp. No other sound 
came from it, and lifting his hand and advancing a step or two, Clare felt 
the vertical surface of the structure. It seemed to be of solid stone, without 
joint or moulding. Carrying his fingers onward he found that what he 
had come in contact with was a colossal rectangular pillar; by stretching 
out his left hand he could feel a similar one adjoining. At an indefinite 
height overhead something made the black sky blacker, which had the 
semblance of a vast architrave uniting the pillars horizontally. They 
carefully entered beneath and between; the surfaces echoed their soft 
rustle; but they seemed to be still out of doors. The place was roofless. 
Tess drew her breath fearfully, and Angel, perplexed, said - 

‘What can it be?’ 

Feeling sideways they encountered another tower-like pillar, square 
and uncompromising as the first; beyond it another and another. The 
place was all doors and pillars, some connected above by continuous 
architraves. 

‘A very Temple of the Winds,’ he said. 

The next pillar was isolated; others composed a trilithon; others were 
prostrate, their flanks forming a causeway wide enough for a carriage; 
and it was soon obvious that they made up a forest of monoliths grouped 
upon the grassy expanse of the plain. The couple advanced further into 
this pavilion of the night till they stood in its midst. 

‘It is Stonehenge!’ said Clare. 

‘The heathen temple, you mean?’ 

‘Yes. Older than the centuries; older than the d’Urbervilles! Well, what 
shall we do, darling? We may find shelter further on.’ 

But Tess, really tired by this time, flung herself upon an oblong slab 
that lay close at hand, and was sheltered from the wind by a pillar. Owing 
to the action of the sun during the preceding day the stone was warm and 
dry, in comforting contrast to the rough and chill grass around, which 
had damped her skirts and shoes. 

‘1 don’t want to go any further, Angel,’ she said stretching out her hand 
for his. ‘Can’t we bide here?* 

‘I fear not. This spot is visible for miles by day, although it does not 
seem so now.’ 

‘One of my mother’s people was a shepherd hereabouts, now 1 think of 
it. And you used to say at Talbothays that 1 was a heathen. So now 1 am 
at home.' 

He knelt down beside her outstretched form, and put his lips upon 
hers. 

‘Sleepy are you, dear? 1 think you are lying on an altar.’ 

‘I like very much to be here,* she murmured. ‘It is so solemn and 
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lonely - after my great happiness - with nothing but the sky above my 
face. It seems as if there were no folk in the world but we two; and I wish 
there were not ~ except Xiza-Lu.’ 

Clare thought she might as well rest here till it should get a little lighter, 
and he flung his overcoat upon her, and sat down by her side. 

‘Angel, if anything happens to me, will you watch over Xiza-Lu for 
my sake?’ she asked, when they had listened a long time to the wind 
among the pillars. 

‘I will.’ 

‘She is so good and simple and pure. O, Angel - I wish you would 
marry her if you lose me, as you will do shortly. O, if you would!’ 

‘If I lose you I lose all! And she is my sister-in-law.’ 

That’s nothing, dearest. People marry sister-laws continually about 
Marlott; and ’Liza-Lu is so gentle and sweet, and she is growing so 
beautiful. O I could share you with her willingly when we are spirits! If 
you would train her and teach her, Angel, and bring her up for your own 
self! . . . She has all the best of me without the bad of me; and if she were 
to become yours it would almost seem as if death had not divided us . . . 
Well, I have said it, I won’t mention it again.’ 

She ceased, and he fell into thought. In the far north-east sky he could 
see between the pillars a level streak of light. The uniform concavity of 
black cloud was lifting bodily like the lid of a pot, letting in at the earth’s 
edge the coming day, against which the towering monoliths and trilithons 
began to be blackly defined. 

‘Did they sacrifice to God here?’ asked she. 

‘No,’ said he. 

‘Who to?’ 

‘I believe to the sun. That lofty stone set away by itself is in the direction 
of the sun, which will presently rise behind it.’ 

‘This reminds me, dear,’ she said. ‘You remember you never would 
interfere with any belief of mine before we were married? But I knew 
your mind all the same, and I thought as you thought ~ not from any 
reasons of my own, but because you thought so. Tell me now, Angel, do 
you think we shall meet again after wc are dead? I want to know.* 

He kissed her to avoid a reply at such a time. 

‘Oh, Angel - I fear that means no!’ said she, with a suppressed sob. 
‘And I wanted so to sec you again - so much, so much! What - not even 
you and I, Angel, who love each other so well?’ 

Like a greater than himself, to the critical question at the critical time 
he did not answer; and they were again silent. In a minute or two her 
breathing became more regular, her clasp of his hand relaxed, and she fell 
asleep. The band of silver paleness along the east horizon made even the 
distant parts of the Great Plain appear dark and near, and the whole 
enormous landscape bore that impress of reserve, tadtumity, and 
hesitation which is usual just before day. The eastward pillars and their 
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architraves stood up blackly against the light, and the great flame-shaped 
Sun-stone beyond them; and the Stone of Sacrifice midway. Presently the 
night wind died out, and the quivering little pools in the cup-like hollows 
of the stones lay still. At the same time something seemed to move on the 
verge of the dip eastward ~ a mere dot. It was the head of a man 
approaching them from the hollow beyond the Sun-stone. Clare wished 
they had gone onward, but in the circumstances decided to remain quiet. 
The figure came straight towards the circle of pillars in which they were. 

He heard something behind him, the brush of feet. Turning, he saw 
over the prostrate columns another figure; then before he was aware, 
another was at hand on the right, under a trilithon, and another on the 
left. The dawn shone full on the front of the man westward, and Clare 
could discern from this that he was tall, and walked as if trained. They all 
closed in with evident purpose. Her story then was true! Springing to his 
feet, he looked around for a weapon, loose stone, means of escape, 
anything. By this time the nearest man was upon him. 

‘It is no use, sir,’ he said. ‘There are sixteen of us on the Plain, and the 
whole country is reared.’ 

‘Let her finish her sleep!’ he implored in a whisper of the men as they 
gathered round. 

When they saw where she lay, which they had not done till then, they 
showed no objection, and stood watching her, as still as the pillars 
around. He went to the stone and bent over her, holding one poor little 
hand; her breathing now was quick and small, like that of a lesser creature 
than a woman. All waited in the growing light, their faces and hands as 
if they were silvered, the remainder of their figures dark, the stones 
glistening green-gray, the Plain still a mass of shade. Soon the light was 
strong, and a ray shone upon her unconscious form, peering under her 
eyelids and waking her. 

‘What is it, Angel?’ she said, starting up. ‘Have they come for me?’ 

‘Yes, dearest,’ he said. ‘They have come.’ 

‘It is as it should be,’ she murmured. ‘Angel, I am almost glad - yes, 
glad! This happiness could not have lasted. It was too much. I have had 
enough; and now I shall not live for you to despise me!’ 

She stood up, shook herself, and went forward, neither of the men 
having moved. 

‘I am ready,’ she said quietly. 
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♦ LIX ♦ 


The city of Wintoncester, that fine old city, aforetime capital of Wessex, 
lay amidst its convex and concave downlands in all the brightness and 
warmth of a July morning. The gabled brick, tile, and freestone houses 
had almost dried oiEF for the season their integument of lichen, the streams 
in the meadows were low, and in the sloping High Street, from the West 
Gateway to the medieval cross, and from the medieval cross to the 
bridge, that leisurely dusting and sweeping was in progress which usually 
ushers in an old-fashioned market-day. 

From the western gate aforesaid the highway, as every Wintoncestrian 
knows, ascends a long and regular incline of the exact length of a 
measured mile, leaving the houses gradually behind. Up this road from 
the precincts of the city two persons were walking rapidly, as if 
unconscious of the trying ascent ~ unconscious through preoccupation 
and not through buoyancy. They had emerged upon this road through a 
narrow barred wicket in a high wall a little lower down. They seemed 
anxious to get out of the sight of the houses and of their kind, and this 
road appeared to offer the quickest means of doing so. Though they were 
young they walked with bowed heads, which gait of grief the sun’s rays 
smiled on pitilessly. 

One of the pair was Angel Clare, the other a tall budding creature - 
half girl, half woman - a spiritualized image of Tess, slighter than she, 
but with the same beautiful eyes - Clare’s sister-in-law, ’Liza-Lu. Their 
pale faces seemed to have shrunk to half their natural size. They moved on 
hand in hand, and never spoke a word, the drooping of their heads being 
that of Giotto’s ‘Two Apostles’. 

When they had nearly reached the top of the great West Hill the clocks 
in the town struck eight. Each gave a start at the notes, and. walking 
onward yet a few steps, they reached the first milestone, standing whitcly 
on the green margin of the grass, and backed by the down, which here 
was open to the road. They entered upon the turf, and, impelled by a 
force that seemed to overrule their will, suddenly stood still, turned, and 
waited in paralysed suspense beside the stone. 

The prospect from this summit was almost unlimited. In the valley 
beneath lay the city they hadjust left, its more prominent buildings showing 
as in an isometric drawing - among them the broad cathedral tower, with 
its Norman windows and immense length of aisle and nave, the spires of St 
Thomas’s, the pinnacled tower of the College, and. more to the right, the 
tower and gables of the ancient hospice, where to this day the pilgrim may 
receive his dole of bread and ale. Behind the city swept the rotund upland of 
St Catherine’s Hill; further off, landscape beyond landscape, till the horizon 
was lost in the radiance of the sun hanging above it. 
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Aeaiast these fit stretches of cmtntry rose, in front of the other city 
edifkes, a large red-brick budding, with kvel gray roofs, and rows of 
short barred windows bespeaking captivity, the whole contrasting greatfy 
by its formalism with the quaint irregularities of the Gothic erections. It 
was somewhat disguised from the road in passing it by yews an 
evergreen oaks, but it was visible enough up here. The wicket from which 
the pair had lately emerged was in the wall of this structure. From the 
middle of the building an ugly flat-topped octagonal tower ascended 
against the cast horizon, and viewed from this spot, on its shady side and 
against the light, it seemed the one blot on the city’s beauty. Yet it was 
with this blot, and not with the beauty, that the two gazers were 
concerned. 


Upon the cornice of the tower a tall staff was fixed. Their eyes were 
riveted on it. A few minutes after the hour had struck something moved 
slowly up the staff, and extended itself upon the breeze. It was a black 
flag. 

‘Justice’ was done, and the President of the Immortals, in Aeschylean 
phrase, had ended his sport with Tess. And the d’Urberville knights and 
dames slept on in their tombs unknowing. The two speechless gazers 
bent themselves down to the earth, as if in prayer, and remained thus a 
long time, absolutely motionless: the flag continued to wave silently. As 
soon as they had strength they arose, joined hands again, and went on. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


T HE history of this novel (whose birth in its present shape has been much 
retarded by the necessities of periodical publication) is briefly as follows. 
The scheme was jotted down in 1890, from notes made in 1887 and 
onwards, some of the circumstances being suggested by the death of a 
woman in the former year. The scenes were revisited in October 1892; 
the narrative was written in outline in 1892 and the spring of 1893, and 
at full length, as it now appears, from August 1893 onwards into the next 
year; the whole, with the exception of a few chapters, being in the hands 
of the publisher by the end of 1894. It was begun as a serial story in 
Harper's Magazine at the end of November 1894, and was continued in 
monthly parts. 

But, as in the case of Tess of the d'Urbervilles, the magazine version was 
for various reasons an abridged and modified one, the present edition 
being the first in which the whole appears as originally written. And in 
the difficulty of coming to an early decision in the matter of a title, the 
tale was issued under a provisional name, two such titles having, in fact, 
been successively adopted. The present and final title, deemed on the 
whole the best, was one of the earliest thought of. 

For a novel addressed by a man to men and women of full age; which 
attempts to deal unaffectedly with the fret and fever, derision and disaster, 
that may press in the wake of the strongest passion known to humanity; 
to tell, without a mincing of words, of a deadly war waged between flesh 
and spirit; and to point the tragedy of unfulfilled aims, I am not aware 
that there is anything in the handling to which exception can be taken. 

Like former productions of this j)en, Jude the Obscure is simply an 
endeavour to give shape and coherence to a series of seemings, or personal 
impressions, the questions of their consistency or their discordance, of 
their permanence or their transitoriness, being regarded as not of the first 
moment. 

August iSg3 



POSTSCRIPT 


The issue of this book sixteen years ago, with the explanatory Preface 
given above, was followed by unexpected incidents, and one can now 
look back for a moment at what happened. Within a day or two of its 
publication the reviewers pronounced upon it in tones to which the 
reception of Tess of the d*lJrhervilles bore no comparison, though there 
were two or three dissentients from the chorus. This salutation of the 
story in England was instantly cabled to America, and the music was 
reinforced on that side of the Atlantic in a shrill crescendo. 

In my own eyes the sad feature of the attack was that the greater part 
of the story - that which presented the shattered ideals of the two chief 
characters, and had been more especially, and indeed almost exclusively, 
the part of interest to myself - was practically ignored by the adverse 
press of the two countries; the while that some twenty or thirty pages of 
sorry detail deemed necessary to complete the narrative, and show the 
antitheses in Jude s life, were almost the sole portions read and regarded. 
And curiously enough, a reprint the next year of a fantastic tale 
that had been published in a family paper some time before, drew down 
upon my head a continuation of the same sort of invective from several 
quarters. 

So much for the unhappy beginning of Jude's career as a book. After 
these verdicts from the press its next misfortune was to be burnt by a 
bishop - probably in his despair at not being able to burn me. 

Then somebody discovered that Jude was a moral work ~ austere in its 
treatment of a difficult subject - as if the writer had not all the time said 
in the Preface that it was meant to be so. Thereupon many uncursed me, 
and the matter ended, the only effect of it on human conduct that I could 
discover being its effect on myself ~ the experience completely curing me 
of further interest in novel-writing. 

One incident among many arising from the storm of words was that 
an American man of letters, who did not whitewash his own morals, 
informed me that, having bought a copy of the book on the strength of 
the shocked criticisms, he read on and on, wondering when the 
harmfiilness was going to begin, and at last flung it across the room with 
execrations at having been induced by the rascally reviewers to waste a 
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dollar-and-half on what he was pleased to call ‘a religious and ethical 
treatise’. 

I sympathized with him, and assured him honestly that the misrepre¬ 
sentations had been no collusive trick of mine to increase my circulation 
among the subscribers to the papers in question. 

Then there was the case of the lady who having shuddered at the book 
in an influential article bearing intermediate headlines of horror, and 
printed in a world-read journal, wrote to me shortly afterwards that it 
was her desire to make my acquaintance. 

To return, however, to the book itself. The marriage laws being used 
in great part as the tragic machinery of the talc, and its general drift on 
the domestic side tending to show that, in Diderot’s words, the civil law 
should be only the enunciation of the law of nature (a statement that 
requires some qualification, by the way), 1 have been charged since 1895 
with a large responsibility in this country for the present ‘shop-soiled’ 
condition of the marriage theme (as a learned writer characterized it the 
other day). I do not know. My opinion at that time, if I remember rightly, 
was what it is now, that a marriage should be dissolvable as soon as it 
becomes a cruelty to either of the parties - being then essentially and 
morally no marriage ~ and it seemed a good foundation for the fable of 
a tragedy, told for its own sake as a presentation of particulars containing 
a good deal that was universal, and not without a hope that certain 
cathartic, Aristotelian qualities might be found therein. 

The difficulties down to twenty or thirty years back of acquiring 
knowledge in letters without pecuniary means were used in the same 
way; though I was informed that some readers thought these episodes an 
attack on venerable institutions, and that when Ruskin College was 
subsequently founded it should have been called the College of Jude the 
Obscure. 

Artistic effort always pays heavily for finding its tragedies in the forced 
adaptation of human instincts to rusty and irksome moulds that do not 
fit them. To do Bludyer and the conflagratory bishop justice, what they 
meant seems to have been only this ‘We Britons hate ideas, and we are 
going to live up to that privilege of our native country. Your picture may 
not show the untrue, or the uncommon, or even be contrary to the canons 
of art; but it is not the view of life that we who thrive on conventions can 
permit to be painted.’ 

But what did it matter. As for the matrimonial scenes, in spite of their 
‘touching the spot’, and the screaming of a poor lady in Blackwood that 
there was an unholy anti-marriage league afoot, the famous contract - 
sacrament I mean ~ is doing fairly well still, and people marry and give 
in what may or may not be true marriage as light-heartedly as ever. The 
author has even been reproached by some earnest correspondents that he 
has left the question where he found it, and has not pointed the way to a 
much-needed reform. 
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After the issue of Jude the Obscure as a serial story in Germany, an 
experienced reviewer of that country informed the writer that Sue 
Bridehead, the heroine, was the first delineation in fiction of the woman 
who was coming into notice in her thousands every year - the woman of 
the feminist movement - the slight, pale ‘bachelor’ girl - the intellectual- 
ized, emancipated bundle of nerves that modem conditions were produc¬ 
ing, mainly in cities as yet; who does not recognize the necessity for most 
of her sex to follow marriage as a profession, and boast themselves as 
superior people because they are licensed to be loved on the premises. 
The regret of this critic was that the portrait of the newcomer had been 
left to be drawn by a man, and was not done by one of her own sex, who 
would never have allowed her to break down at the end. 

Whether this assurance is borne out by dates I cannot say. Nor am 1 
able, across the gap of years since the production of the novel, to exercise 
more criticism upon it of a general kind than extends to a few verbal 
corrections, whatever, good or bad, it may contain. And no doubt there 
can be more in a book than the author consciously puts there, which will 
help either to its profit or to its disadvantage as the case may be. 

T.H. 

April igi2 
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PART FIRST 


AT MARYGREEN 



‘Yea, many there be that have run out of their wits for women, and 
become servants for their sakes. Many also have perished, have erred, and 
sinned, for women . . . O ye men, how can it be but women should be 
strong, seeing they do thus?' 


~ Esdras 



♦ I ♦ 


The schoolmaster was leaving the village, and everybody seemed sorry. 
The miller at Cresscombe lent him the small white tilted cart and horse 
to carry his goods to the city of his destination, about twenty miles off, 
such a vehicle proving of quite sufficient size for the departing teacher s 
effects. For the school-house had been partly furnished by the managers, 
and the only cumbersome article possessed by the master, in addition to 
the packing-case of books, was a cottage piano that he had bought at an 
auction during the year in which he thought of learning instrumental 
music. But the enthusiasm having waned he had never acquired any skill 
in playing, and the purchased article had been a perpetual trouble to him 
ever since in moving house. 

The rector had gone away for the day, being a man who disliked the 
sight of changes. He did not mean to return till the evening, when the 
new school-teacher would have arrived and settled in, and everything 
would be smooth again. 

The blacksmith, the farm bailiff, and the schoolmaster himself were 
standing in perplexed attitudes in the parlour before the instrument. The 
master had remarked that even if he got it into the cart he should not 
know what to do with it on his arrival at Christminster, the city he was 
bound for, since he was only going into temporary lodgings just at first. 

A little boy of eleven, who had been thoughtfully assisting in the 
packing, joined the group of men, and as they rubbed their chins he 
spoke up, blushing at the sound of his own voice: *Aunt have got a great 
fuel-house, and it could be put there, perhaps, till you’ve found a place to 
settle in, sir.’ 

‘A proper good notion,’ said the blacksmith. 

It was decided that a deputation should wait on the boy’s aunt ~ an old 
maiden resident - and ask her if she would house the piano till Mr 
Phillotson should send for it. The smith and the bailiff started to see the 
practicability of the suggested shelter, and the boy and the schoolmaster 
were left standing alone. 

‘S6rry I am going, Jude?’ asked the latter kindly. 

Tears rose into the boy’s eyes, for he was not among the regular day 
scholars, who came unromantically close to the schoolmaster’s life, but 
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one who had attended the night school only during the present teacher s 
term of office. The regular scholars, if the truth must be told, stood at the 
present moment afar off, like certain historic disciples, indisposed to any 
enthusiastic volunteering of aid. 

The boy awkwardly opened the book he held in his hand, which Mr 
Phillotson had bestowed on him as a parting gift, and admitted that he 
was sorry. 

‘So am I,’ said Mr Phillotson. 

‘Why do you go, sir?’ asked the boy. 

*Ah ~ that would be a long story. You wouldn’t understand my reasons, 
Jude. You will, perhaps, when you are older.’ 

‘I think 1 should now, sir.’ 

‘Well ~ don’t speak of this everywhere. You know what a university is, 
and a university degree? It is the necessary hallmark of a man who wants 
to do anything in teaching. My scheme, or dream, is to be a university 
graduate, and then to be ordained. By going to live at Christminster, or 
near it, I shall be at headquarters, so to speak, and if my scheme is 
practicable at all, I consider that being on the spot will afford me a bt‘tter 
chance of carrying it out than I should have elsewhere.’ 

The smith and his companion returned. Old Miss Pawley’s fuel-house 
was dry, and eminently practicable; and she seemed willing to give the 
instrument standing-room there. It was accordingly left in the school till 
the evening, when more hands would be available for removing it; and 
the schoolmaster gave a final glance round. 

The boy Jude assisted in loading some small articles, and at nine o’clock 
Mr Phillotson mounted beside his box of books and other impedimenta, 
and bade his friends good-bye. 

‘1 shan’t forget you, Jude,’ he said, smiling, as the cart moved off. ‘Be 
a good boy, remember; and be kind to animals and birds, and read all 
you can. And if ever you come to Christminster remember you hunt me 
out for old acquaintance’ sake.' 

The cart creaked across the green, and disappeared round the comer by 
the rectory-house. The boy returned to the draw-well at the edge of the 
greensward, where he had left his buckets when he went to help his 
patron and teacher in the loading. There was a quiver in his lip now, and 
after opening the well-cover to begin lowering the bucket he paused and 
leant with his forehead and arms against the frame-work, his face wearing 
the fixity of a thoughtful child’s who has felt the pricks of life somewhat 
before his time. The well into which he was looking was as ancient as the 
village itself, and from his present position appeared as a long circular 
perspective ending in a shining disk of quivering water at a distance of a 
hundred feet down. There was a lining of green moss near the top, and 
nearer still the hart’s-tongue fern. 

He said to himself, in the melodramatic tones of a whimsical boy, that 
the schoolmaster had drawn at that well scores of times on a morning like 
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this, and would never draw there any more. ‘Pve seen him look down 
into it, when he was tired with his drawing, just as I do now, and when 
he rested a bit before carrying the buckets home! But he was too clever to 
bide here any longer - a small sleepy place like this!* 

A tear rolled from his eye into the depths of the well. The morning was 
a little foggy, and the boy’s breathing unfurled itself as a thicker fog upon 
the still and heavy air. His thoughts were interrupted by a sudden outcry: 

‘Bring on that water, will ye, you idle young harlicanl* 

It came from an old woman who had emerged from her door towards 
the garden gate of a green-thatched cottage not far off. The boy quickly 
waved a signal of assent, drew the water with what was a great effort for 
one of his stature, landed and emptied the big bucket into his own pair of 
smaller ones, and pausing a moment for breath, started with them across 
the patch of clammy greensward whereon the well stood - nearly in the 
centre of the little village, or rather hamlet of Marygreen. 

It was as old-fashioned as it was small, and it rested in the lap of an 
undulating upland adjoining the North Wessex downs. Old as it was, 
however, the well-shaft was probably the only relic of the local history 
that remained absolutely unchanged. Many of the thatched and dormered 
dwelling-houses had been pulled down of late years, and many trees felled 
on the green. Above all, the original church, hump-backed, wood- 
turreted, and quaintly hipped, had been taken down, and cither cracked 
up into heaps of road-metal in the lane, or utilized as pig-sty walls, 
garden seats, guard-stones to fences, and rockeries in the flower-beds of 
the neighbourhood. In place of it a tall new building of modern Gothic 
design, unfamiliar to English eyes, had been erected on a new piece of 
ground by a certain obi iterator of historic records who had run down 
from London and back in a day. The site whereon so long had stood the 
ancient temple to the Christian divinities was not even recorded on the 
green and level grass-plot that had immcmorially been the churchyard, 
the obliterated graves being commemorated by cighteenpenny cast-iron 
crosses warranted to last five years. 
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StfNPEit as was Jude Fawicy s frame he bore the two brimming 
buckets of water to the cottage without resting. Over the door was a little 
rectangular piece of blue board, on which was painted in yellow letters, 
‘Drusilla Fawley, Baker’. Within the little lead panes of the window ~ this 
being one of the few old houses left — were five bottles of sweets, and 
three buns on a plate of the willow pattern. 

While emptying the buckets at the back of the house he could hear an 
animated conversation in progress within-doors between his great-aunt, 
the Drusilla of the signboard, and some other villagers. Having seen the 
schoolmaster depart, they were summing up particulars of the event, and 
indulging in predictions of his future. 

‘And who’s he?’ asked one, comparatively a stranger, when the boy 


entered. 

‘Well ye med ask it, Mrs Williams. He’s my great-nephew ~ come 
since you was last this way.’ The old inhabitant who answered was a tall, 
gaunt woman, who spoke tragically on the most trivial subject, and gave 
a phrase of her conversation to each auditor in turn. ‘He come from 
Mellstock, down in South Wessex, about a year ago -• worse luck for ’n, 
Belinda’ (turning to the right) ‘where his father was living, and was took 
wi’ the shakings for death, and died in two days, as you know, Caroline’ 
(turning to the left). ‘It would ha’ been a blessing if Goddy-mighty had 
took thee too, wi’ thy mother and father, poor useless boy! But I’ve got 
him here to stay with me till I can see what’s to be done with un, though 
1 am obliged to let him eani any penny he can. Just now he’s a-scaring of 
birds for Farmer Troutharn. It keeps him out of mischty. Why do ye turn 
away, Jude?’ she continued, as the boy, feeling the impact of their glances 
like slaps upon his face, moved aside. 

The local washerwoman replied that it was perhaps a very good plan of 
Miss or Mrs Fawley*s (as they called her indifferently) to have him with 
her - ‘to kip ’ee company in your loneliness, fetch water, shet the winder- 
shetters o’ nights, and help in the bit o’ baking’. 

Miss Fawley doubted it . . . ‘Why didn’t ye get the schoolmaster to take 
’ee to Christminster wi’ un, and make a scholar of’ee,’ she continued, in 
frowning pleasantry. ‘I’m sure he couldn’t ha’ took a better one. The boy 
is crazy for books, that he is. It runs in our family rather. His cousin Sue 
is just the same so I’ve heard; but I have not seen the child for years, 
though she was born in this place, within these four walls, as it happened. 
My nicce and her husband, after they were married, didn’ get a house of 
their own for some year or more; and then they only had one till - Well, 

I won’t go into that. Jude my child, don’t yo« ever marry. ’Tisn’t for the 
Fawleys to take that step any more. She. their only one, was like a child 
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o’ my own, Belinda, till the split come! Ah, that a little maid should 
know such changes!’ 

Jude, finding the general attention again centering on himself, went 
out to the bakehouse, where he ate the cake provided for his breakfast. 
The end of his spare time had now arrived, and emerging from the garden 
by getting over the hedge at the back he pursued a path northward, till he 
came to a wide and lonely depression in the general level of the upland, 
which was sown as a corn-field. This vast concave was the scene of his 
labours for Mr Troutham the farmer, and he descended into the midst of 
it. 

The brown surface of the field went right up towards the sky all round, 
where it was lost by degrees in the mist that shut out the actual verge and 
accentuated the solitude. The only marks on the uniformity of the scene 
were a rick of last year’s produce standing in the midst of the arable, the 
rooks that rose at his approach, and the path athwart the fallow by which 
he had come, trodden now by he hardly knew whom, though once by 
many of his own dead family. 

‘How ugly it is here!’ he murmured. 

The fresh harrow-lines seemed to stretch like the channellings in a 
piece of new corduroy, lending a meanly utilitarian air to the expanse, 
taking away its gradations, and depriving it of all history beyond that of 
the few recent months, though to every clod and stone there really 
attached associations enough and to spare - echoes of songs from ancient 
harvest-days, of spoken words, and of sturdy deeds. Every inch of ground 
had been the site, first or last, of energy, gaiety, horseplay, bickerings, 
weariness. Groups of gleaners had squatted in the sun on every square 
yard. Love-matches that had populated the adjoining hamlet had been 
made up there between reaping and carrying. Under the hedge which 
divided the field from a distant plantation girls had given themselves to 
lovers who would not turn their heads to look at them by the next harvest; 
and in that ancient cornfield many a man had made love-promises to a 
woman at whose voice he had trembled by the next seed-time after 
fulfilling them in the church adjoining. But this neither Jude nor the 
rooks around him considered. For them it was a lonely place, possessing, 
in the one view, only the quality of a work-ground, and in the other that 
of a granary good to feed in. 

The boy stood under the rick before mentioned, and every few seconds 
used his clacker or rattle briskly. At each clack the rooks left off pecking, 
and rose and went away on their leisurely wings, burnished like tassets of 
mail, afterwards wheeling back and regarding him warily, and descending 
to feed at a more respectful distance. 

He sounded the clacker till his arm ached, and at length his heart grew 
sympathetic with the birds’ thwarted desires. They seemed, like himself, 
to be living in a world which did not want them. Why should he frighten 
them away? They took upon them more and more the aspect of gentle 
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friends and pensioners - the only friends he could claim as being in the 
least degree interested in him, for his aunt had often told him that she was 
not. He ceased his rattling, and they alighted anew. 

‘Poor little dears!’ said Jude, aloud. ‘You shall have some dinner - you 
shall. There is enough for us all. Farmer Troutham can afford to let you 
have some. Eat, then, my dear little birdies, and make a good meal!’ 

They stayed and ate, inky spots on the nut-brown soil, and Jude 
enjoyed their appetite. A magic thread of fellow-feeling united his own 
life with theirs. Puny and sorry as those lives were, they much resembled 
his own. 

His clacker he had by this time thrown away from him, as being a mean 
and sordid instrument, offensive both to the birds and to himself as their 
friend. All at once he became conscious of a smart blow upon his buttock, 
followed by a loud clack, which announced to his surprised senses that 
the clacker had been the instrument of offence used. The birds and Jude 
started up simultaneously, and the dazed eyes of the latter beheld the 
farmer in person, the great Troutham himself, his red face glaring down 
upon Jude’s cowering frame, the clacker swinging in his hand. 

‘So it’s “Eat, my dear birdies*’, is it, young man? “Eat. dear birdies’’, 
indeed! I’ll tickk your breeches, and see if you say, “Eat, dear birdies’’, 
again in a hurry! And you’ve been idling at the schoolmaster’s too, 
instead of coming here, ha’n’t yc, hey? That’s how you earn your sixpence 
a day for keeping the rooks off my com!* 

Whilst saluting Jude’s ears with his impassioned rhetoric, Troutham 
had seized his left hand with his own left, and swinging his slim frame 
round him at arm’s length, again struck Jude on the hind parts with the 
flat side of Jude’s own rattle, till the field echoed with the blows, which 
were delivered once or twice at each revolution. 

‘Don’t ’ee, sir - please don’t ’eel’ cried the whirling child, as helpless 
under the centrifugal tendency of his person as a hooked fish swinging 
to land, and beholding the hill, the rick, the plantation, the path and 
tW rooks going round and round him in an amazing circular race, ‘I 
- I ~ sir - only meant that - there was a good crop in the ground - I 
saw ’em sow it - and the rooks could have a little bit for dinner ~ and 
you wouldn’t miss it. sir - and Mr Phillotson said I was to be kind to 
’em O, O, O!’ 

This truthful explanation seemed to exasperate the farmer even more 
than if Jude had stoutly denied saying anything at all; and he still smacked 
the whirling urchin, the clacks of the instrument continuing to resound 
all across the field and as far as the cars of distant workers — who gathered 
thereupon that Jude was pursuing his business of clacking with great 
assiduity - and echoing from the brand-new church tower just behind the 
mist, towards the building of which structure the farmer had largely 
subscribed, to testify his love for God and man. 

Presently Troutham grew tired of his punitive task, and depositing the 
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quivering boy on his legs, took a sixpence from his pocket and gave it 
him in payment for his day’s work, telling him to go home and never let 
him see him in one of those fields again. 

Jude leaped out of arm’s reach, and walked along the trackway weeping 
- not from the pain, though that was keen enough; not from the 
perception of the flaw in the terrestrial scheme, by which what was good 
for God’s birds was bad for God’s gardener; but with the awful sense that 
he had wholly disgraced himself before he had been a year in the parish, 
and hence might be a burden to his great-aunt for life. 

With this shadow on his mind he did not care to show himself in the 
village, and went homeward by a roundabout track behind a high hedge 
and across a pasture. Here he beheld scores of coupled earthworms lying 
half their length on the surface of the damp ground, as they always did in 
such weather at that time of the year. It was impossible to advance in 
regular steps without crushing some of them at each tread. 

Though Farmer Troutham had just hurt him, he was a boy who could 
not himself bear to hurt anything. He had never brought home a nest of 
young birds without lying awake in misery half the night after, and often 
reinstating them and the nest in their original place the next morning. He 
could scarcely bear to see trees cut down or lopped, from a fancy that it 
hurt them; and late pruning, when the sap was up and the tree bled 
profusely, had been a positive grief to him in his infancy. This weakness 
of character, as it may be called, suggested that he was the sort of man 
who was born to ache a good deal before the fall of the curtain upon his 
unnecessary life should signify that all was well with him again. He 
carefully picked his way on tiptoe among the earthworms, without killing 
a single one. 

On entering the cottage he found his aunt selling a penny loaf to a little 
girl, and when the customer was gone she said, ‘Well, how do you come 
to be back here in the middle of the morning like this?’ 

‘I’m turned away.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Mr Troutham have turned me away because I let the rooks have a few 
peckings of corn. And there’s my wages - the last I shall ever hae!’ 

He threw the sixpence tragically on the table. 

‘Ah!’ said his aunt, suspending her breath. And she opened upon him 
a lecture on how she would now have him all the spring upon her hands 
doing nothing. ‘If you can’t skeer birds, what can ye do? There! don’t ye 
look so deedy! Farmer Troutham is not so much better than myself, come 
to that. But ’tis as Job said, “Now they that arc younger than I have me 
in derision, whose fathers I would have disdained to have set with the 
dogs of my flock.’’ His father was my father’s journeyman, anyhow, and 
I must have been a fool to let ’ee go to work for ’n, which I shouldn’t ha’ 
done but to keep ’ee out of mischty.’ 

More angry with Jude for demeaning her by coming there than for 
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dereliction of duty, she rated him primarily from that point of view, and 
only secondarily from a moral one. 

‘Not that you should have let the birds eat what Farmer Troutham 
planted. Of course you was wrong in that. Jude, Jude, why didstn’t go 
off with that schoolmaster of thine to Christminster or somewhere? But, 
O no - poor or’nary child - there never was any sprawl on thy side of the 
family, and never will be!’ 

‘Where is this beautiful city, aunt - this place where Mr Phillotson is 
gone to?’ asked the boy, after meditating in silence. 

‘Lord! you ought to know where the city of Christminster is. Near a 
score of miles from here. It is a place much too good for you ever to have 
much to do with, poor boy. I’m a-thinking.’ 

‘And will Mr Phillotson always be there?’ 

‘How can I tell?’ 

‘Couldn’t I go to see him?’ 

‘Lord, no! You didn’t grow up hereabout, or you wouldn’t ask such as 
that. We’ve never had anything to do with folk in Christminster, nor folk 
in Christminster with we.’ 

Jude went out, and, feeling more than ever his existence to be an 
undemanded one, he lay down upon his back on a heap of litter near the 
pig-sty. The fog had by this time become more translucent, and the 
position of the sun could be seen through it. He pulled his straw hat over 
his face, and peered through the interstices of the plaiting at the white 
brightness, vaguely reflecting. Growing up brought responsibilities, he 
found. Events did not rhyme quite as he had thought. Nature’s logic was 
too horrid for him to care for. That mercy towards one set of creatures 
was cruelty towards another sickened his sense of harmony. As you got 
older, and felt yourself to be at the centre of your time, and not at a point 
in its circumference, as you had felt when you were little, you were seized 
with a sort of shuddering, he perceived. All around you there seemed to 
be something glaring, garish, rattling, and the noises and glares hit upon 
the little cell called your life, and shook it, and warped it. 

If he could only prevent himself growing up! He did not want to be a 
man. 

Then, like the natural boy, he forgot his despondency, and sprang up. 
During the remainder of the morning he helped his aunt, and in the 
afternoon, when there was nothing more to be done, he went into the 
village. Here he asked a man whereabouts Christminster lay. 

‘Christminster? O, well, out by there yonder; though I’ve never bin 
there - not I. I’ve never had any business at such a place.’ 

The man pointed north-eastward, in the very direction where lay that 
field in which Jude had so disgraced himself. There was something 
unpleasant about the coincidence for the moment, but the fearsomeness 
of this fact rather increased his curiosity about the city. The farmer had 
said he was never to be seen in that field again; yet Christminster lay 
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across it, and the path was a public one. So, stealing out of the hamlet he 
descended into the same hollow which had witnessed his punishment in 
the morning, never swerving an inch from the path, and climbing up the 
long and tedious ascent on the other side, till the track joined the highway 
by a little clump of trees. Here the ploughed land ended, and all before 
him was bleak open down. 


♦ III ♦ 


Not a soul was visible on the hcdgeless highway, or on cither side of it, 
and the white road seemed to ascend and diminish till it joined the sky. 
At the very top it was crossed at right angles by a green Vidgeway’ - the 
Icknield Street and original Roman road through the district. This ancient 
track ran east and west for many miles, and down almost to within living 
memory had been used for driving flocks and herds to fairs and markets. 
But it was now neglected and overgrown. 

The boy had never before strayed so far north as this from the nestling 
hamlet in which he had been deposited by the carrier from the railway 
station southward, one dark evening some few months earlier, and till 
now he had had no suspicion that such a wide, flat, low-lying country lay 
so near at hand, under the very verge of his upland world. The whole 
northern semicircle between east and west, to a distance of forty or fifty 
miles, spread itself before him; a bluer, moister atmosphere, evidently, 
than that he breathed up here. 

Not far from the road stood a weather-beaten old barn of reddish-gray 
brick and tile. It was known as the Brown House by the people of the 
locality. He was about to pass it when he perceived a ladder against the 
eaves; and the reflection that the higher he got, the further he could see, 
led Jude to stand and regard it. On the slope of the roof two men were 
repairing the tiling. He turned into the ridgeway and drew towards the 
bam. 

When he had wistfully watched the workmen for some time he took 
courage, and ascended the ladder till he stood beside them. 

‘Well, my lad, and what may you want up here?’ 

‘I wanted to know where the city of Christminster is, if you please.’ 

‘Christminster is out across there, by that clump. You can see it - at 
least you can on a clear day. Ah, no, you can’t now.’ 
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The Other tiler, glad of any kind of diversion from the monotony of his 
labour, had also turned to look towards the quarter designated. ‘You can’t 
often see it in weather like this,’ he said. ‘The time I’ve noticed it is when 
the sun is going down in a blaze of flame, and it looks like ~ I don’t know 
what.* 

‘The heavenly Jerusalem,* suggested the serious urchin. 

‘Ay ~ though 1 should never ha’ thought of it myself. . . But I can’t see 
no Christminster today.’ 

The boy strained his eyes also; yet neither could he see the far-off city. 
He descended from the barn, and abandoning Christminster with the 
versatility of his age he walked along the ridge-track, looking for any 
natural objects of interest that might lie in the banks thereabout. When 
he repassed the barn to go back to Marygreen he observed that the ladder 
was still in its place, but the men had finished their day’s work and gone 
away. 

It was waning towards evening; there was still a faint mist, but it had 
cleared a little except in the damper tracts of subjacent country and along 
the river-courses. He thought again of Christminster, and wished, since 
he had come two or three miles from his aunt’s house on purpose, that he 
could have seen for once this attractive city of which he had been told. 
But even if he waited here it was hardly likely that the air would clear 
before night. Yet he was loth to leave the spot, for the northern expanse 
became lost to view on retreating towards the village only a few hundred 
yards. 

He ascended the ladder to have one more look at the point the men had 
designated, and perched himself on the highest rung, overlying the tiles. 
He might not be able to come so far as this for many days. Perhaps if he 
prayed, the wish to see Christminster might be forwarded. People said 
that, if you prayed, things sometimes came to you, even though they 
sometimes did not. He had read in a tract that a man who had begun to 
build a church, and had no money to finish it, knelt down and prayed, 
and the money came in by the next post. Another man tried the same 
experiment, and the money did not come; but he found afterwards that 
the breeches he knelt in were made by a wicked Jew. This was not 
discouraging, and turning on the ladder Jude knelt on the third rung, 
where, resting against those above it, he prayed that the mist might 
rise. 

He then seated himself again, and waited. In the course of ten or fifteen 
minutes the thinning mist dissolved altogether from the northern horizon, 
as it had already done elsewhere, and about a quarter of an hour before 
the time of sunset the westward clouds parted, the sun’s position being 
partially uncovered, and the beams streaming out in visible lines between 
two bars of slaty cloud. The boy immediately looked back in the old 
direction. 

Some way within the limits of the stretch of landscape, points of light 
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like the topa2 gleamed. The air increased in transparency with the lapse 
of minutes, till the topaz points showed themselves to be the vanes, 
windows, wet roof slates, and other shining spots upon the spires, domes, 
freestone-work, and varied outlines that were faintly revealed. It was 
Christminstcr, unquestionably; either directly seen, or miraged in the 
peculiar atmosphere. 

The spectator gazed on and on till the windows and vanes lost their 
shine, going out almost suddenly like extinguished candles. The vague 
city became veiled in mist. Turning to the west, he saw that the sun had 
disappeared. The foreground of the scene had grown funereally dark, and 
near objects put on the hues and shapes of chimaeras. 

He anxiously descended the ladder, and started homewards at a run, 
trying not to think of giants, Heme the Hunter, Apollyon lying in wait 
for Christian, or of the captain with the bleeding hole in his forehead and 
the corpses round him that remutinied every night on board the bewitched 
ship. He knew that he had grown out of belief in these horrors, yet he was 
glad when he saw the church tower and the lights in the cottage windows, 
even though this was not the home of his birth, and his great-aunt did not 
care much about him. 

Inside and round about that old womans ‘shop* window, with its 
twenty-four little panes set in lead-work, the glass of some of them 
oxidized with age, so that you could hardly sec the poor penny articles 
exhibited within, and forming part of a stock which a strong man could 
have carried, Jude had his outer being for some long tideless time. But his 
dreams were as gigantic as his surroundings were small. 

Through the solid barrier of cold cretaceous upland to the northward 
he was always beholding a gorgeous city - the fancied place he had likened 
to the new Jerusalem, though there was perhaps more of the painter’s 
imagination and less of the diamond merchant’s in his dreams thereof 
than in those of the Apocalyptic writer. And the city acquired a 
tangibility, a permanence, a hold on his life, mainly from the one nucleus 
of fact that the man for whose knowledge and purposes he had so much 
reverence was actually living there; not only so, but living among the 
more thoughtful and mentally shining ones therein. 

In sad wet seasons, though he knew it must rain at Christminstcr too, 
he could hardly believe that it rained so drearily there. Whenever he could 
get away from the confines of the hamlet for an hour or two, which was 
not often, he would steal off to the Brown House on the hill and strain his 
eyes persistently; sometimes to be rewarded by the sight of a dome or 
spire, at other times by a little smoke, which in his estimate had some of 
the mysticism of incense. 

Then the day came when it suddenly occurred to him that if he ascended 
to the point of view after dark, or possibly went a mile or two further, he 
would see the night lights of the city. It would be necessary to come back 
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aione, but even that considers cion did not deter him, for be could throw 
a little manliness into his mood, no doubt. 

The project was duly executed. It was not late when he arrived at the 
place of outlook, only just after dusk; but a black north-east sky, 
accompanied by a wind from the same quarter, made the occasion dark 
enough. He was rewarded; but what he saw was not the lamps in rows, 
as he had half expected. No individual light was visible, only a halo or 
glow-fog over-arching the place against the black heavens behind it, 
making the light and the city seem distant but a mile or so. 

He set himself to wonder on the exact point in the glow where the 
schoolmaster might be - he who never communicated with anybody at 
Mary green now; who was as if dead to them here. In the glow he seemed 
to see Phillotson promenading at ease, like one of the forms in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. 

He had heard that breezes travelled at the rate of ten miles an hour, and 
the fact now came into his mind. He parted his lips as he faced the north¬ 
east, and drew in the wind as if it were a sweet liquor. 

‘You,* he said, addressing the breeze caressingly, ‘were in Christminster 
city between one and two hours ago, floating along the streets, pulling 
round the weather-cocks, touching Mr Phillotson s face, being breathed 
by him; and now you are here, breathed by me - you, the very same.’ 

Suddenly there came along this wind something towards him ~ a 
message from the place - from some soul residing there, it seemed. Surely 
it was the sound of bells, the voice of the city, faint and musical, calling 
to him, ‘We are happy here!’ 

He had become entirely lost to his bodily situation during this mental 
leap, and only got back to it by a rough recalling. A few yards below the 
brow of the hill on which he paused a team of horses made its appearance, 
having reached the place by dint of half an hour’s serpentine progress 
from the bottom of the immense declivity. They had a load of coals 
behind them - a fuel that could only be got into the upland by this 
particular route. They were accompanied by a carter, a second man, and 
a boy, who now kicked a large stone behind one of the wheels, and 
allowed the panting animals to have a long rest, while those in charge 
took a flagon off the load and indulged in a drink round. 

They were elderly men, and had genial voices. Jude addressed them, 
inquiring if they had come from Christminster. 

‘Heaven forbid, with this load!’ said they. 

‘The place I mean is that one yonder.* He was getting so romantically 
attached to Christminster that, like a young lover alluding to his mistress, 
he felt bashful at mentioning its name again. He pointed to the light in 
the sky ~ hardly perceptible to their older eyes. 

‘Yes. There do seem a spot a bit brighter in the nor’-east than elsewhere, 
though I shouldn’t ha’ noticed it myself, and no doubt it med be 
Christminster.* 
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Here a little book of tales which Jude had tucked up under his arm, 
having brought them to read on his way hither before it grew dark, 
slipped and fell into the road. The carter eyed him while he picked it up 
and straightened the leaves. 

‘Ah, young man,' he observed, ‘you’d have to get your head screwed 
on t’other way before you could read what they read there.’ 

‘Why?’ asked the boy. 

‘O, they never look at anything that folks like we can understand,* the 
carter continued, by way of passing the time. ‘On’y foreign tongues used 
in the days of the Tower of Babel, when no two families spoke alike. 
They read that sort of thing as fast as a night-hawk will whir. ’Tis all 
learning there - nothing but learning, except religion. And that’s learning 
too, for 1 never could understand it. Yes, ’tis a serious-minded place. Not 
but there’s wenches in the streets o’ nights . . . You know, I suppose, that 
they raise pa’sons there like radishes in a bed? And though it do take ~ 
how many years. Bob? - five years to turn a lirruping hobble-de-hoy 
chap into a solemn preaching man with no corrupt passions, they’ll do it, 
if it can be done, and polish un offlike the workmen they be, and turn un 
out wi* a long face, and a long black coat and waist-coat, and a religious 
collar and hat, same as they used to wear in the Scriptures, so that his 
own mother wouldn’t know un sometimes . . . There, ’tis their business, 
like anybody clse’s.’ 

‘But how should you know 

‘Now don’t you interrupt, my boy. Never interrupt your senyers. 
Move the fore boss aside, Bobby; here’s som’at coming , . . You must 
mind that I be a-talking of the college life. ’Em lives on a lofty level; 
there’s no gainsaying it, though I myself med not think much of ’em. 
As we be here in our bodies on this high ground, so be they in their 
minds - noble-minded men enough, no doubt - some on ’em - able 
to earn hundreds by thinking out loud. And some on ’em be strong 
young fellows that can earn a’most as much in silver cups. As for 
music, there’s beautiful music everywhere in Christminster. You med 
be religious, or you med not, but you can’t help striking in your 
homely note with the rest. And there’s a street in the place - the main 
street ~ that ha’n’t another like it in the world. I should think 1 did 
know a little about Christminster!’ 

By this time the horses had recovered breath and bent to their collars 
again. Jude, throwing a last adoring look at the distant halo, turned and 
walked beside his remarkably well-informed friend, who had no objection 
to tell him as they moved on more yet of the city - its towers and halls 
and churches. The waggon turned into a cross-road, whereupon Jude 
thanked the carter warmly for his information, and said he only wished 
he could talk half as well about Christminster as he. 

‘Well, ’tis oonly what has come in my way,’ said the carter unboastfully. 
‘I’ve never been there, no more than you; but I’ve picked up the knowledge 
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here and there, and you be welcome to it. A-getting about the world as 
I do, and mixing with all classes of society, one can’t help hearing of 
things. A friend o* mine, that used to clane the boots at the Crozier Hotel 
in Christminster when he was in his prime, why, I knowed un as well as 
my own brother in his later years.’ 

Jude continued his walk homeward alone, pondering so deeply that he 
forgot to feel timid. He suddenly grew older. It had been the yearning of 
his heart to find something to anchor on, to cling to ~ for some place 
which he could call admirable. Should he find that place in this city if he 
could get there? Would it be a spot in which, without fear of farmers, or 
hindrance, or ridicule, he could watch and wait, and set himself to some 
mighty undertaking like the men of old of whom he had heard? As the 
halo had been to his eyes when gazing at it a quarter of an hour earlier, 
so was the spot mentally to him as he pursued his dark way. 

*It is a city of light,’ he said to himself. 

‘The tree of knowledge grows there,’ he added a few steps further on. 

‘It is a place that teachers of men spring from and go to.’ 

‘It is what you may call a castle, manned by scholarship and religion.’ 

After this figure he was silent a long while, till he added: 

‘It would just suit me.’ 


♦ IV ♦ 


Walking somewhat slowly by reason of his concentration, the boy - an 
ancient man in some phases of thought, much younger than his years in 
others - was overtaken by a light-footed pedestrian, whom, notwithstand¬ 
ing the gloom, he could perceive to be wearing an extraordinarily tall 
hat, a swallow-tailed coat, and a watch-chain that danced madly and 
threw around scintillations of sky-light as its owner swung along upon 
a pair of thin legs and noiseless boots. Jude, beginning to feel lonely^ 
endeavoured to keep up with him. 

‘Well, my man! I’m in a hurry, so you’ll have to walk pretty fast if you 
keep alongside of me. Do you know who I am?’ 

‘Yes, I &ink. Physician Vilbert?’ 

‘Ah - I’m known everywhere, I see. That comes of being a public 
benefactor.’ 

Vilbert was an itinerant quack-doctor, well known to the rustic 
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population, and absolutely unknown to anybody else, as he, indeed, took 
care to be, to avoid inconvenient investigations. Cottagers formed his 
only patients, and his Wessex-wide repute was among them alone. His 
position was humbler and his field more obscure than those of the quacks 
with capital and an organized system of advertising. He was, in fact, a 
survival. The distances he traversed on foot were enormous, and extended 
nearly the whole length and breadth of Wessex. Jude had one day seen 
him selling a pot of coloured lard to an old woman as a certain cure for 
a bad leg, the woman arranging to pay a guinea, in instalments of a 
shilling a fortnight, for the precious salve, which, according to the 
physician, could only be obtained from a particular animal which grazed 
on Mount Sinai, and was to be captured only at great risk to life and 
limb. Jude, though he already had his doubts about this gentleman’s 
medicines, felt him to be unquestionably a travelled personage, and one 
who might be a trustworthy source of information on matters not strictly 
professional. 

‘I s’pose you’ve been to Christminster, Physician?’ 

‘I have - many times,’ replied the long thin man. That’s one of my 
centres.’ 

*It’s a wonderful city for scholarship and religion?’ 

‘You’d say so, my boy, if you’d seen it. Why, the very sons of the old 
women who do the washing of the colleges can talk in Latin - not good 
Latin, that I admit, as a critic: dog-Latin — cat-Latin, as we used to call it 
in my undergraduate days.’ 

‘And Greek?* 

‘Well - that’s more for the men who are in training for bishops, that 
they may be able to read the New Testament in the original.’ 

‘I want to learn Latin and Greek myself.’ 

‘A lofty desire. You must get a grammar of each tongue.’ 

‘I mean to go to Christminster some day.’ 

‘Whenever you do, you say that Physician Vilbert is the only proprietor 
of those celebrated pills that infallibly cure all disorders of the alimentary 
system, as well as asthma and shortness of breath. Two and threepence a 
box ~ specially licensed by the government stamp.’ 

‘Can you get me the grammars if I promise to say it hereabout?’ 

‘I’ll sell you mine with pleasure - those 1 used as a student.’ 

‘O, thank you, sir!’ said Jude gratefully, but in gasps, for the amazing 
speed of the physician’s walk kept him in a dogtrot which was giving him 
a stitch in the side. 

‘I think you’d better drop behind, my young man. Now I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. I’ll get you the grammars, and give you a first lesson, if 
you’ll remember, at every house in the village, to recommend Physician 
Vilbert’s golden ointment, life-drops, and female pills.’ 

‘Where will you be with the grammars?’ 

‘I shall be passing here this day fortnight at precisely this hour of five- 
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and-twcnty minutes past seven. My movements are as truly timed as 
those of the planets in their courses.’ 

‘Here I’ll be to meet you,’ said Jude. 

‘With orders for my medicines?’ 

‘Yes, Physician.* 

Jude then dropped behind, waited a few minutes to recover breath, and 
went home with a consciousness of having struck a blow for Christ- 
minster. 

Through the intervening fortnight he ran about and smiled outwardly 
at his inward thoughts, as if they were people meeting and nodding to 
him - smiled with that singularly beautiful irradiation which is seen to 
spread on young faces at the inception of some glorious idea, as if a 
supernatural lamp were held inside their transparent natures, giving rise 
to the flattering fancy that heaven lies about them then. 

He honestly performed his promise to the man of many cures, in whom 
he now sincerely believed, walking miles hither and thither among the 
surrounding hamlets as the physician’s agent in advance. On the evening 
appointed he stood motionless on the plateau, at the place where he had 
parted from Vilbert, and there awaited his approach. The road-physician 
was fairly up to time; but, to the surprise of Jude on striking into his 
pace, which the pedestrian did not diminish by a single unit of force, the 
latter seemed hardly to recognize his young companion, though with the 
lapse of the fortnight the evenings had grown light. Jude thought it might 
perhaps be owing to his wearing another hat, and he saluted the physician 
with dignity. 

‘Well, my boy?’ said the latter abstractedly. 

‘I’ve come,’ said Jude, 

‘You? who are you? O yes - to be sure? Got any orders, lad?’ 

‘Yes.’ And Jude told him the names and addresses of the cottagers who 
were willing to test the virtues of the world-renowned pills and salve. 
The quack mentally registered these with great care. 

‘And the Latin and Greek grammars?’ Jude’s voice trembled with 
anxiety. 

‘What about them?’ 

‘You were to bring me yours, that you used before you took your 
degree.’ 

‘Ah, yes, yes! Forgot all about it - all! So many lives depending on my 
attention, you see, my man, that I can’t give so much thought as I would 
like to other things.’ 

Jude controlled himself sufficiently long to make sure of the truth; and 
he repeated, in a voice of dry misery, ‘You haven’t brought ’em!’ 

‘No. But you must get me some more orders from sick people, and I’ll 
bring the grammars next time.’ 

Jude dropped behind. He was an unsophisticated boy, but the gift of 
sudden insight which is sometimes vouchsafed to children showed him 
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all at once what shoddy humanity the quack was made of. There was to 
be no intelleaual light from this source. The leaves dropped from his 
imaginary crown of laurel; he turned to a gate, leant against it, and cried 
bitterly. 

The disappointment was followed by an interval of blankness. He 
might, perhaps, have obtained grammars from Alfredston, but to do that 
required money, and a knowledge of what books to order; and though 
physically comfortable, he was in such absolute dependence as to be 
without a farthing of his own. 

At this date Mr Phillotson sent for his pianoforte, and it gave Jude a 
lead. Why should he not write to the schoolmaster, and ask him to be so 
kind as to get him the grammars in Christminster? He might slip a letter 
inside the case of the instrument, and it would be sure to reach the desired 
eyes. Why not ask him to send any old second-hand copies, which would 
have the charm of being mellowed by the university atmosphere? 

To tell his aunt of his intention would be to defeat it. It was necessary 
to act alone. 

After a further consideration of a few days he did act, and on the day 
of the piano’s departure, which happened to be his next birthday, 
clandestinely placed the letter inside the packing-case, directed to his 
much-admired friend; being afraid to reveal the operation to his aunt 
Drusilla, lest she should discover his motive, and compel him to abandon 
his scheme. 

The piano was dispatched, and Jude waited days and weeks, calling 
every morning at the cottage post-office before his great-aunt was stirring. 
At last a packet did indeed arrive at the village, and he saw from the ends 
of it that it contained two thin books. He took it away into a lonely place, 
and sat down on a felled elm to open it. 

Ever since his first ecstasy or vision of Christminster and its possibili¬ 
ties, Jude had meditated much and curiously on the probable sort of 
process that was involved in turning the expressions of one language into 
those of another. He concluded that a grammar of the required tongue 
would contain, primarily, a rule, prescription, or clue of the nature of a 
secret cipher, which, once known, would enable him, by merely applying 
it, to change at will all words of his own speech into those of the foreign 
one. His childish idea was, in fact, a pushing to the extremity of 
mathematical precision what is everywhere known as Grimm’s Law ~ an 
aggrandizement of rough rules to ideal completeness. Thus he assumed 
that the words of the required language were always to be found 
somewhere latent in the words of the given language by those who had 
the art to uncover them, such art being furnished by the books aforesaid. 

When, therefore, having noted that the packet bore the postmark of 
Christhiinster, he cut the string, opened the volumes, and turned to the 
Latin grammar, which chanced to come uppermost, he could scarcely 
believe his eyes. 
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The book an old one - thirty years old, soiled, scribbled wantonly 
over with a strange name in every variety of enmity to the letterpress, 
and marked at random with dates twenty years earlier than his own day. 
But this was not the cause of Jude’s amazement. He learnt for the first 
time that there was no law of transmutation, as in his innocence he had 
supposed (there was, in some degree, but the grammarian did not 
recognize it), but that every word in both Latin and Greek was to be 
individually committed to memory at the cost of years of plodding. 

Jude flung down the books, lay backward along the broad trunk of the 
elm, and was an utterly miserable boy for the space of a quarter of an 
hour. As he had often done before, he pulled his hat over his face and 
watched the sun peering insidiously at him through the interstices of the 
straw. This was Latin and Greek, then, was it, this grand delusion! The 
charm he had supposed in store for him was really a labour like that of 
Israel in Egypt. 

What brains they must have in Christminster and the great schools, he 
presently thought, to learn words one by one up to tens of thousands! 
There were no brains in his head equal to this business; and as the little 
sun-rays continued to stream in through his hat at him, he wished he had 
never seen a book, that he might never see another, that he had never 
been born. 

Somebody might have come along chat way who would have asked 
him his trouble, and might have cheered him by saying that his notions 
were further advanced than those of his grammarian. But nobody did 
come, because nobody does; and under the crushing recognition of his 
gigantic error Jude continued to wish himself out of the world. 


♦ V ♦ 


During the three or four succeeding years a quaint and singular vehicle 
might have been discerned moving along the lanes and by-roads near 
Marygreen, driven in a quaint and singular way. 

In the course of a month or two after the receipt of the books Jude had 
grown callous to the shabby trick played him by the dead languages. In 
fact, his disappointment at the nature of those tongues had, after a while, 
been the means of still further glorifying the erudition of Christminster. 
To acquire languages, departed or living, in spite of such obstinacies as 
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he now knew them inherently to possess, was a herculean performance 
which gradually led him on to a greater interest in it than in the 
presupposed patent process. The mountain*>weight of material under 
which the ideas lay in those dusty volumes called the classics piqued him 
into a dogged, mouse-like subtlety of attempt to move it piecemeal. 

He had endeavoured to make his presence tolerable to his crusty maiden 
aunt by assisting her to the best of his ability, and the business of the little 
cottage bakery had grown in consequence. An aged horse with a hanging 
head had been purchased for eight pounds at a sale, a creaking cart with 
a whity-brown tilt obtained for a few pounds more, and in this turn-out 
it became Jude’s business thrice a week to carry loaves of bread to the 
villagers and solitary cotters immediately around Marygreen. 

The singularity aforesaid lay, after all. less in the conveyance itself than 
in Jude’s manner of conducting it along its route. Its interior was the 
scene of most of Jude’s education by ‘private study’. As soon as the horse 
had learnt the road and the houses at which he was to pause awhile, the 
boy, seated in front, would slip the reins over his arm, ingeniously fix 
open, by means of a strap attached to the tilt, the volume he was reading, 
spread the dictionary on his knees, and plunge into the simpler passages 
from Caesar, Virgil, or Horace, as the case might be, in his purblind 
stumbling way, and with an expenditure of labour that would have made 
a tender-hearted pedagogue shed tears; yet somehow getting at the 
meaning of what he read, and divining rather than beholding the spirit 
of the original, which often to his mind was something else than that 
which he was taught to look for. 

The only copies he had been able to lay hands on were old Delphin 
editions, because they were superseded, and therefore cheap. But, bad for 
idle school-boys, it did so happen that they were passably good for him. 
The hampered and lonely itinerant conscientiously covered up the 
marginal readings, and used them merely on points of construction, as he 
would have used a comrade or tutor who should have happened to be 
passing by. And though Jude may have had little chance of becoming a 
scholar by these rough and ready means, he was in the way of getting into 
the groove he wished to follow. 

While he was busied with these ancient pages, which had already been 
thumbed by hands possibly in the grave, digging out the thoughts of 
these minds so remote yet so near, the bony old horse pursued his rounds, 
and Jude would be aroused from the woes of Dido by the stoppage of his 
cart and the voice of some old woman crying, ‘Two today, baker, and I 
return this stale one.’ 

He was frequently met in the lanes by pedestrians and others without 
his seeing them, and by degrees the people of the neighbourhood began to 
calk about his method of combining work and play (such they considered 
his reading to be), which, though probably convenient enough to himself, 
was not altogether a safe proceeding for other travellers along the same 
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roads. There were murmurs. Then a private resident of an adjoining 
place informed the local policeman that the baker’s boy should not be 
allowed to read while driving, and insisted that it was the constable’s 
duty to catch him in the act, and take him to the police court at 
Alfredston, and get him fined for dangerous practices on the highway. 
The policeman thereupon lay in wait for Jude, and one day accosted him 
and cautioned him. 

As Jude had to get up at three o’clock in the morning to heat the oven, 
and mix and set in the bread that he distributed later in the day, he was 
obliged to go to bed at night immediately after laying the sponge; so that 
if he could not read his classics on the highways he could hardly study at 
all. The only thing to be done was, therefore, to keep a sharp eye ahead 
and around him as well as he could in the circumstances, and slip away his 
books as soon as anybody loomed in the distance, the policeman in 
particular. To do that official justice, he did not put himself much in the 
way of Jude’s bread-cart, considering that in such a lonely district the 
chief danger was to Jude himself, and often on seeing the white tilt over 
the hedges he would move in another direction. 

On a day when Fawley was getting quite advanced, being now about 
sixteen, and had been stumbling through the ‘Carmen Saeculare’, on his 
way home, he found himself to be passing over the high edge of the 
plateau by the Brown House. The light had changed, and it was the sense 
of this which had caused him to look up. The sun was going down, and 
the full moon was rising simultaneously behind the woods in the opposite 
quarter. His mind had become so impregnated with the poem that, in a 
moment of the same impulsive emotion which years before had caused 
him to kneel on the ladder, he stopped the horse, alighted, and glancing 
round to see that nobody was in sight, knelt down on the roadside bank 
with open book. He turned first to the shiny goddess, who seemed to 
look so softly and critically at his doings, then to the disappearing 
luminary on the other hand, as he began: 

‘Phoebe silvarumque potens Diana!’ 

The horse stood still till he had finished the hymn, which Jude repeated 
under the sway of a polytheistic fancy that he would never have thought 
of humouring in broad daylight. 

Reaching home, he mused over his curious superstition, innate or 
acquired, in doing this, and the strange forgetfulness which had led to 
such a lapse from common-sense and custom in one who wished, next to 
being a scholar, to be a Christian divine. It had all come of reading 
heathen works exclusively. The more he thought of it the more convinced 
he was of his inconsistency. He began to wonder whether he could be 
reading quite the right books for his object in life. Certainly there seemed 
little harmony between this pagan literature and the medieval colleges at 
Christminster, that ecclesiastical romance in stone. 
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Ultimately he decided that in his sheer love of reading he had taken up 
a wrong emotion for a Christian young man. He had dabbled in Clarke’s 
Homer, but had never yet worked much at the New Testament in the 
Greek, though he possessed a copy, obtained by post from a second-hand 
bookseller. He abandoned the now familiar Ionic for a new dialect, and 
for a long time onward limited his reading almost entirely to the Gospels 
and Epistles in Griesbach’s text. Moreover, on going into Alfredston one 
day, he was introduced to patristic literature by finding at the bookseller’s 
some volumes of the Fathers which had been left behind by an insolvent 
clergyman of the neighbourhood. 

As another outcome of this change of groove he visited on Sundays all 
the churches within a walk, and deciphered the Latin inscriptions on 
fifteenth-century brasses and tombs. On one of these pilgrimages he met 
with a hunchbacked old woman of great intelligence, who read everything 
she could lay her hands on, and she told him more yet of the romantic 
charms of the city of light and lore. Thither he resolved as firmly as ever 
to go. 

But how live in that city? At present he had no income at all. He had 
no trade or calling of any dignity or stability whatever on which he could 
subsist while carrying out an intellectual labour which might spread over 
many years. 

What was most required by citizens? Food, clothing, and shelter. An 
income from any work in preparing the first would 1^ too meagre; for 
making the second he felt a distaste; the preparation of the third requisite 
he inclined to. They built in a city; therefore he would learn to build. He 
thought of his unknown uncle, his cousin Susanna’s father, an ecclesiastical 
worker in metal, and somehow medieval art in any material was a trade 
for which he had rather a fancy. He could not go far wrong in following 
his uncle’s footsteps, and engaging himself awhile with the carcases that 
contained the scholar souls. 

As a preliminary he obtained some small blocks of freestone, metal 
not being available, and suspending his studies awhile, occupied his 
spare half-hours in copying the heads and capitals in his parish 
church. 

There was a stone-mason of a humble kind in Alfredston, and as soon 
as he had found a substitute for himself in his aunt’s little business, he 
offered his services to this man for a trifling wage. Here Jude had the 
opportunity of learning at least the rudiments of freestone-working. 
Some time later he went to a church-builder in the same place, and under 
the architect’s direction became handy at restoring the dilapidated 
masonries of several village churches round about. 

Not forgetting that he was only following up this handicraft as a prop 
to lean on while he prepared those greater engines which he flattered 
himself would be better fitted for him, he yet was interested in his pursuit 
on its own account. He now had lodgings during the week in the little 
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town, whence he returned to Marygreen village every Saturday evening. 
And thus he reached and passed his nineteenth year. 


♦ VI ♦ 


At this memorable date of his life he was, one Saturday, returning from 
Alfredston to Marygreen about three o’clock in the afternoon. It was 
fine, warm, and soft summer weather, and he walked with his tools at his 
back, his little chisels clinking faintly against the larger ones in his basket. 
It being the end of the week he had left work early, and he had come out 
of the town by a roundabout route which he did not usually frequent, 
having promised to call at a flour-mill near Cresscombe to execute a 
commission for his aunt. 

He was in an enthusiastic mood. He seemed to see his way to living 
comfortably in Christminster in the course of a year or two, and knocking 
at the doors of one of those strongholds of learning of which he had 
dreamed so much. He might, of course, have gone there now, in some 
capacity or other, but he preferred to enter the city with a little more 
assurance as to means than he could be said to feel at present. A warm 
self-content suffused him when he considered what he had already done. 
Now and then as he went along he turned to face the peeps of country on 
cither side of him. But he hardly saw them; the act was an automatic 
repetition of what he had been accustomed to do when less occupied; and 
the one matter which really engaged him was the mental estimate of his 
progress thus far. 

‘I have acquired quite an average student’s power to read the common 
ancient classics, Latin in particular.’ This was true, Jude possessing a 
facility in that language which enabkd him with great ease to himself to 
beguile his lonely walks by imaginary conversations therein. 

i have read two books of the Iliad, besides being pretty familiar with 
passages such as the speech of Phoenix in the ninth book, the fight of 
Hector and Ajax in the fourteenth, the appearance of Achilles unarmed 
and his heavenly armour in the eighteenth, and the funeral games in the 
twenty-third. I have also done some Hesiod, a little scrap of Thucydides, 
and a lot of the Greek Testament ... I wish there was only one dialect, 
all the same. 
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i have down some mathematics, including the first six and the eleventh 
and twelfth books of Euclid; and algebra as far as simple questions. 

*I know something of the Fathers, and something of Roman and 
English history. 

These things are only a beginning. But I shall not make much further 
advance here, from the difficulty of getting books. Hence 1 must next 
concentrate all my energies on settling in Christminster. Once there I 
shall so advance, with the assistance I shall there get, that my present 
knowledge will appear to me but as childish ignorance. 1 must save 
money, and I will; and one of those colleges shall open its doors to me - 
shall welcome whom now it would spurn, if I wait twenty years for the 
welcome. 

‘I’ll be D.D. before I have done!’ 

And then he continued to dream, and thought he might become even 
a bishop by leading a pure, energetic, wise, Christian life. And what an 
example he would set! If his income were £5000 a year, he would give 
away £4500 in one form and another, and live sumptuously (for him) on 
the remainder. Well, on second thoughts, a bishop was absurd. He would 
draw the line at an archdeacon. Perhaps a man could be as good and as 
learned and as useful in the capacity of archdeacon as in that of bishop. 
Yet he thought of the bishop again. 

‘Meanwhile I will read, as soon as I am settled in Christminster, the 
books I have not been able to get hold of here: Livy, Tacitus, Herodotus, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Hoity-toity!’ The sounds were expressed in light voices on 
the other side of the hedge, but he did not notice them. His thoughts 
went on: 

Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, Epictetus, Seneca, Antoninus. 
Then I must master other things: the Fathers thoroughly; Bede and 
ecclesiastical history generally; a smattering of Hebrew - I only know the 
letters as yet 

‘Hoity-toity!’ 

‘~ but I can work hard. I have staying power in abundance, thank Ck)d! 
and it is that which tells . . . Yes, Christminster shall be my Alma Mater; 
and I’ll be her beloved son, in whom she shall be well pleased.’ 

In his deep concentration on these transactions of the future Jude’s walk 
had slackened, and he was now standing quite still, looking at the ground 
as though the future were thrown thereon by a magic lantern. On a 
sudden something smacked him sharply in the ear, and he became aware 
that a soft cold substance had been flung at him, and had fallen at his feet. 

A glance told him what it was - a piece of flesh, the characteristic part 
of a barrow-pig, which the countrymen used for greasing their boots, as 
it was^useless for any other purpose. Pigs were rather plentiful hereabout, 
being bred and fattened in large numbers in certain parts of North 
Wessex. 
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On the other side of the hedge was a stream, whence, as he now for the 
first time realized, had come the slight sounds of voices and laughter that 
had mingled with his dreams. He mounted the bank and looked over the 
fence. On the further side of the stream stood a small homestead, having 
a garden and pig-sties attached; in front of it, beside the brook, three 
young women were kneeling, with buckets and platters beside them 
containing heaps of pigs’ chitterlings, which they were washing in the 
running water. One or two pairs of eyes slyly glanced up, and perceiving 
that his attention had at last been attracted, and that he was watching 
them, they braced themselves for inspection by putting their mouths 
demurely into shape and recommencing their rinsing operations with 
assiduity. 

‘Thank you!* said Jude severely. 

‘I didn't throw it, I tell you!’ asserted one girl to her neighbour, as if 
unconscious of the young man’s presence. 

‘Nor I,* the second answered. 

‘O, Anny, how can you!’ said the third. 

‘If I had thrown anything at all, it shouldn’t have been that!* 

‘Pooh! I don’t care for him!’ And they laughed and continued their 
work, without looking up, still ostentatiously accusing each other. 

Jude grew sarcastic as he wiped his face, and caught their remarks. 

*You didn’t do it - O no!’ he said to the up-stream one of the three. 

She whom he addressed was a fine dark-eyed girl, not exactly 
handsome, but capable of passing as such at a little distance, despite some 
coarseness of skin and fibre. She had a round and prominent bosom, full 
lips, perfect teeth, and the rich complexion of a Cochin hen’s egg. She 
was a complete and substantial female animal - no more, no less; and Jude 
was almost certain that to her was attributable the enterprise of attracting 
his attention from dreams of the humaner letters to what was simmering 
in the minds around him. 

‘That you’ll never be told,’ said she deedily. 

‘Whoever did it was wasteful of other people’s property.’ 

‘O, that’s nothing.’ 

‘But you want to speak to me, I suppose?’ 

‘O yes; if you like to.’ 

‘Shall 1 clamber across, or will you come to the plank above here?’ 

Perhaps she foresaw an opportunity; for somehow or other the eyes of 
the brown girl rested in his own when he had said the words, and there 
was a momentary flash of intelligence, a dumb announcement of affinity 
in posse^ between herself and him, which, so far as Jude Fawley was 
concerned, had no sort of premeditation in it. She saw that he had singled 
her out from the three, as a woman is singled out in such cases, for no 
reasoned purpose of further acquaintance, but in commonplace obedience 
to conjunctive orders from headquarters, unconsciously received by 
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unfortunate men when the last intention of their lives is to be occupied 
with the feminine. 

Springing to her feet, she said: ‘Bring back what is lying there.’ 

Jude was now aware that no message on any matter connected with her 
father s business had prompted her signal to him. He set down his basket 
of tools, picked up the scrap of offal, beat a pathway for himself with his 
stick, and got over the hedge. They walked in parallel lines, one on each 
bank of the stream, towards the small plank bridge. As the girl drew 
nearer to it, she gave, without Jude perceiving it, an adroit little suck to 
the interior of each of her cheeks in succession, by which curious and 
original manoeuvre she brought as by magic upon its smooth and rotund 
surface a perfect dimple, which she was able to retain there as long as she 
continued to smile. This production of dimples at will was a not unknown 
operation, which many attempted, but only a few succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing. 

They met in the middle of the plank, and Jude, tossing back her missile, 
seemed to expect her to explain why she had audaciously stopped him by 
this novel artillery instead of by hailing him. 

But she, slyly looking in another direction, swayed herself backwards 
and forwards on her hand as it clutched the rail of the bridge; till, moved 
by amatory curiosity, she turned her eyes critically upon him. 

‘You don’t think I would shy things at you?’ 

‘O no.’ 

‘We are doing this for my father, who naturally doesn’t want anything 
thrown away. He makes that into dubbin.’ She nodded towards the 
fragment on the grass. 

‘What made either of the others throw it, I wonder?’ Jude asked, 
politely accepting her assertion, though he had very large doubts as to its 
truth. 

‘Impudence. Don’t tell folk it was I, mind!’ 

‘How can I? I don’t know your name.’ 

‘Ah, no. Shall I tell it to you?’ 

‘Do!’ 

‘Arabella Donn. I’m living here.’ 

‘I must have known it if I had often come this way. But I mostly go 
straight along the high-road.’ 

‘My father is a pig-breeder, and these girls are helping me wash the 
innerds for black-puddings and such like.’ 

They talked a little more and a little more, as they stood regarding each 
other and leaning against the hand-rail of the bridge. The unvoiced call 
of woman to man, which was uttered very distinctly by Arabella’s 
personality, held Jude to the spot against his intention -- almost against 
his will, and in a way new to his experience. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that till this moment Jude had never looked at a woman to consider 
her as such, but had vaguely regarded the sex as beings outside his life 
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and purposes. He gazed from her eyes to her mouth, thence to her bosom, 
and to her full round naked arms, wet, mottled with the chill of the 
water, and firm as marble. 

‘What a nice-looking girl you are!’ he murmured, though the words 
had not been necessary to express his sense of her magnetism. 

‘Ah, you should see me Sundays!’ she said piquantly. 

‘I don’t suppose I could?’ he answered. 

‘That’s for you to think on. There’s nobody after me just now, though 
there med be in a week or two.’ She had spoken this without a smile, and 
the dimples disappeared. 

Jude felt himself drifting strangely, but could not help it. ‘Will you let 
me?* 

‘I don’t mind.’ 

By this time she had managed to get back one dimple by turning her 
face aside for a moment and repeating the odd little sucking operation 
before mentioned, Jude being still unconscious of more than a general 
impression of her appearance. ‘Next Sunday?’ he hazarded. ‘Tomorrow, 
that is?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Shall I call?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She brightened with a little glow of triumph, swept him almost 
tenderly with her eyes in turning, and retracing her steps down the 
brookside grass rejoined her companions. 

Jude Fawley shouldered his tool-basket and resumed his lonely way, 
filled with an ardour at which he mentally stood at gaze. He had just 
inhaled a single breath from a new atmosphere, which had evidently been 
hanging round him everywhere he went, for he knew not how long, but 
had somehow been divided from his actual breathing as by a sheet of 
glass. The intentions as to reading, working, and learning, which he had 
so precisely formulated only a few minutes earlier, were suffering a 
curious collapse into a corner, he knew not how. 

‘Well, it’s only a bit of fun,’ he said to himself, faintly conscious that to 
common-sense there was something lacking, and still more obviously 
something redundant, in the nature of this girl who had drawn him to 
her, which made it necessary that he should assert mere sportiveness on 
his part as his reason in seeking her - something in her quite antipathetic 
to that side of him which had been occupied with literary study and the 
magnificent Christminster dream. It had been no vestal who chose that 
missile for opening her attack on him. He saw this with his intellectual 
eye, just for a short fleeting while, as by the light of a falling lamp one 
might momentarily see an inscription on a wall before being enshrouded 
in darkness. And then this passing discriminative power was withdrawn, 
and Jude was lost to all conditions of things in the advent of a fresh and 
wild pleasure, that of having found a new channel for emotional interest 
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hitherto unsuspected, though it had lain close beside him. He was to meet 
this enkindling one of the other sex on the following Sunday. 

Meanwhile the girl had joined her companions, and she silently 
resumed her flicking and sousing of the chitterlings in the pellucid stream. 

‘Catched un, my dear?* laconically asked the girl called Anny. 

‘I don’t know. I wish I had thrown something else than that!’ regretfully 
murmured Arabella. 

‘Lord! he’s nobody, though you med think so. He used to drive old 
Drusilla Pawley’s bread-cart out at Marygrecn, till he ’prcnticed himself 
at Alfredston. Since then he’s been very stuck up, and always reading. He 
wants to be a scholar, they say.’ 

‘O, I don’t care what he is, or anything about ’n. Don’t you think it, 
my child!’ 

‘O, don’t ye! You needn’t try to deceive us! What did you stay talking 
to him for, if you didn’t want un? Whether you do or whether you don’t, 
he’s as simple as a child. I could see it as you courted on the bridge, when 
he looked at ’ee as if he had never seen a woman before in his born days. 
Well, he’s to be had by any woman who can get him to care for her a bit, 
if she likes to set herself to catch him the right way.’ 


♦ VII ♦ 


The next day Jude Pawley was pausing in his bedroom with the sloping 
ceiling, looking at the books on the table, and then at the black mark on 
the plaster above them, made by the smoke of his lamp in past months. 

It was Sunday afternoon, four-and-twenty hours after his meeting with 
Arabella Donn. During the whole bygone week he had been resolving to 
set this afternoon apart for a special purpose - the re-reading of his Greek 
Testament - his new one, with better type than his old copy, following 
Griesbach’s text as amended by numerous correctors, and with variorum 
readings in the margin. He was proud of the book, having obtained it 
by boldly writing to its London publisher, a thing he had never done 
before. 

He had anticipated much pleasure in this afternoon’s reading, under the 
quiet roof of his great-aunt’s house as formerly, where he now slept only 
two nights a week. But a new thing, a great hitch, had happened yesterday 
in the gliding and noiseless current of his life, and he felt as a snake must 
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feel who has sloughed off its winter skin, and cannot understand the 
brightness and sensitiveness of its new one. 

He would not go out to meet her, after all. He sat down, opened the 
book, and with his elbows firmly planted on the table, and his hands to 
his temples, began at the beginning: 

HKAINHAIABHKH. 

Had he promised to call for her? Surely he had! She would wait 
indoors, poor girl, and waste all her afternoon on account of him. There 
was a something in her, too, which was very winning, apart from 
promises. He ought not to break faith with her. Even though he had only 
Sundays and week-day evenings for reading he could afford one afternoon, 
seeing that other young men afforded so many. After today he would 
never probably see her again. Indeed, it would be impossible, considering 
what his plans were. 

In short, as if materially, a compelling arm of extraordinary muscular 
power seized hold of him - something which had nothing in common 
with the spirits and influences that had moved him hitherto. This seemed 
to care little for his reason and his will, nothing for his so-called elevated 
intentions, and moved him along, as a violent schoolmaster a schoolboy 
he has seized by the collar, in a direction which tended towards the 
embrace of a woman for whom he had no respect, and whose life had 
nothing in common with his own except locality. 

H KAINH AIAHHKH was no more heeded, and the predestinate 
Jude sprang up and across the room. Foreseeing such an event he had 
already arrayed himself in his best clothes. In three minutes he was out of 
the house and descending by the path across the wide vacant hollow of 
corn-ground which lay between the village and the isolated house of 
Arabella in the dip beyond the upland. 

As he walked he looked at his watch. He could be back in two hours, 
easily, and a good long time would still remain to him for reading after 
tea. 

Passing the few unhealthy fir-trees and cottage where the path joined 
the highway he hastened along, and struck away to the left, descending 
the steep side of the country to the west of the Brown House. Here at the 
base of the chalk formation he neared the brook that oozed from it, and 
followed the stream till he reached her dwelling. A smell of piggeries 
came from the back, and the grunting of the originators of that smell. He 
entered the garden, and knocked at the door with the knob of his stick. 

Somebody had seen him through the window, for a male voice on the 
inside said: 

* Arabella! Here’s your young man come coorting! Mizzel, my girl!’ 

Jude winced at the words. Courting in such a business-like aspect as it 
evidently wore to the speaker was the last thing he was thinking of. He 
was going to walk with her, perhaps kiss her; but ‘courting’ was too 
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coolly purposeful to be anything but repugnant to his ideas. The door 
was opened and he entered, just as Arabella came downstairs in radiant 
walking attire. 

Take a chair, Mr What’s-your-name?* said her father, an energetic, 
black-whiskered man, in the same business-like tones Jude had heard 
from outside. 

‘I’d rather go out at once, wouldn’t you?’ she whispered to Jude. 

‘Yes,’ said he. ‘We’ll walk up to the Brown House and back, we can do 
it in half-an-hour.’ 

Arabella looked so handsome amid her untidy surroundings that he felt 
glad he had come, and all the misgivings vanished that had hitherto 
haunted him. 

First they clambered to the top of the great down, during which ascent 
he had occasionally to take her hand to assist her. Then they bore off to 
the left along the crest into the ridgeway, which they followed till it 
intersected the high-road at the Brown House aforesaid, the spot of his 
former fervid desires to behold Christminster. But he forgot them now. 
He talked the commonest local twaddle to Arabella with greater zest than 
he would have felt in discussing all the philosophies with all the Dons in 
the recently adored University, and passed the spot where he had knelt 
to Diana and Phoebus without remembering that there were any such 
people in the mythology, or that the Sun was anything else than a useful 
lamp for illuminating Arabella’s face. An indescribable lightness of heel 
served to lift him along; and Jude, the incipient scholar, prospective 
D.D., Professor, Bishop, or what not, felt himself honoured and glorified 
by the condescension of this handsome country wench in agreeing to take 
a walk with him in her Sunday frock and ribbons. 

They reached the Brown House barn ~ the point at which he had 
planned to turn back. While looking over the vast northern landscape 
from this spot they were struck by the rising of a dense volume of smoke 
from the neighbourhood of the little town which lay beneath them at a 
distance of a couple of miles. 

‘It is a fire,’ said Arabella. ‘Let’s run and see it - do! It is not far!’ 

The tenderness which had grown up in Jude’s bosom left him no will 
to thwart her inclination now - which pleased him in affording him 
excuse for a longer time with her. They started off down the hill almost 
at a trot; but on gaining level ground at the bottom, and walking a mile, 
they found that the spot of the fire was much further off than it had 
seemed. 

Having begun their journey, however, they pushed on; but it was not 
till five o’clock that they found themselves on the scene - the distance 
being altogether about half-a-dozen miles from Mary green, and three 
from Arabella’s. The conflagration had been got under by the time they 
reached it, and after a short inspection of the melancholy ruins they 
retraced their steps - their course lying through the town of Alfreds ton. 
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Arabella said she would like some tea, and they entered an inn of an 
inferior class, and gave their order. As it was not for beer they had a long 
time to wait. The maid-servant recognized Jude, and whispered her 
surprise to her mistress in the background, that he, the student, ‘who 
kept hisseh up so particular*, should have suddenly descended so low as to 
keep company with Arabella. The latter guessed what was being said, 
and laughed as she met the serious and tender gaze of her lover - the low 
and triumphant laugh of a careless woman who sees she is winning her 
game. 

They sat and looked round the room, and at the picture of Samson and 
Delilah which hung on the wall, and the circular beer-stains on the table, 
and at the spittoons underfoot filled with sawdust. The whole aspect of 
the scene had that depressing effect on Jude which few places can produce 
like a taj>-room on a Sunday evening when the setting sun is slanting in, 
and no liquor is going, and the unfortunate wayfarer finds himself with 
no other haven of rest. 

ft began to grow dusk. They could not wait longer, really, for the tea, 
they said. *Yct what else can we do?* asked Jude. ‘It is a three-mile walk 
for you.* 

‘I suppose we can have some beer,’ said Arabella. 

‘Beer, O yes. I had forgotten that. Somehow it seems odd to come to 
a public-house for beer on a Sunday evening.* 

‘But we didn’t,’ 

No, we didn t. Jude by this time wished he was out of such an 
uncongenial atmosphere; but he ordered the beer, which was promptly 
brought. 

Arabella tasted it. Ugh!’ she said. 

Jude tasted. What s the matter with it?’ he asked. ‘I don’t understand 
beer very much now, it is true. I like it well enough, but it is bad to read 
on, and I find coffee better. But this seems all right.’ 

‘Adulterated - I can’t touch it!’ She mentioned three or four ingredients 
that she detected in the liquor beyond malt and hops, much to Jude’s 
surprise. 


How much you know!’ he said good-humouredly. 

Nevertheless she returned to the beer and drank her share, and they 
wem on their way. It was now nearly dark, and as soon as they had 
withdrawn from the lights of the town they walked closer together, till 
they touched each other. She wondered why he did not put his arm round 
her waist, but he did not; he merely said what to himself seemed a quite 
bold enough thing: ‘Take my arm.’ 

ae took it thoroughly, up to the shoulder. He felt the warmth of her 
bo^ against his, Md putting his stick under his other arm held with his 
right hand her right as it rested in its place. 

•Now vre are well together, dear, aren’t we?’ he observed. 

Yes, said she; adding to herself; ‘Rather mild!’ 
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‘How fast I have become!’ he was thinking. 

Thus they walked till they reached the foot of the upland, where they 
could see the white highway ascending before them in the gloom. From 
this point the only way of getting to Arabella’s was by going up the 
incline, and dipping again into her valley on the right. Before they had 
climbed far they were nearly run into by two men who had been walking 
on the grass unseen. 

‘These lovers - you find ’em out o* doors in all seasons and weathers - 
lovers and homeless dogs only,’ said one of the men as they vanished 
down the hill. 

Arabella tittered lightly. 

‘Are we lovers?’ asked Jude. 

‘You know best.’ 

‘But you can tell me?’ 

For answer she inclined her head upon his shoulder. Jude took the hint, 
and encircling her waist with his arm, pulled her to him and kissed 
her. 

They walked now no longer arm in arm but, as she had desired, clasped 
together. After all, what did it matter since it was dark, said Jude to 
himself. When they were half way up the long hill they paused as by 
arrangement, and he kissed her again. They reached the top, and he kissed 
her once more. 

‘You can keep your arm there, if you would like to,’ she said gently. 

He did so, thinking how trusting she was. 

Thus they slowly went towards her home. He had left his cottage at 
half past three, intending to be sitting down again to the New Testament 
by half past five. It was nine o’clock when, with another embrace, he 
stood to deliver her up at her father’s door. 

She asked him to come in, if only for a minute, as it would seem so odd 
otherwise, and as if she had been out alone in the dark. He gave way, and 
followed her in. Immediately that the door was opened he found, in 
addition to her parents, several neighbours sitting round. They all spoke 
in a congratulatory manner, and took him seriously as Arabella’s intended 
partner. 

They did not belong to his set or circle, and he felt out of place and 
embarrassed. He had not meant this: a mere afternoon of pleasant walking 
with Arabella, that was all he had meant. He did not stay longer than to 
speak to her stepmother, a simple, quiet woman without features or 
character; and bidding them all good night plunged with a sense of relief 
into the track over the down. 

But that sense was only temporary: Arabella soon reasserted her sway 
in his soul. He walked as if he felt himself to be another man from the 
Jude of yesterday. What were his books to him? what were his intentions, 
hitherto adhered to so strictly, as to not wasting a single minute of time 
day by day? ‘Wasting!’ It depended on your point of view to define that: 
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he was just living for the first time: not wasting life. It was better to love 
a woman than to be a graduate, or a parson; ay, or a pope! 

When he got back to the house his aunt had gone to bed, and a general 
consciousness of his neglect seemed written on the face of all things 
confronting him. He went upstairs without a light, and the dim interior 
of his room accosted him with sad inquiry. There lay his book open, just 
as he had left it, and the capital letters on the title-page regarded him with 
fixed reproach in the grey starlight, like the unclosed eyes of a dead man: 

HKAINH AIABHKH. 

Jude had to leave early next morning for his usual week of absence at 
lodgings; and it was with a sense of futility that he threw into his basket 
upon his tools and other necessaries the unread book he had brought with 
him. 

He kept his impassioned doings a secret almost from himself. Arabella, 
on the contrary, made them public among all her friends and acquaintance. 

Retracing by the light of dawn the road he had followed a few hours 
earlier under cover of darkness, with his sweetheart by his side, he reached 
the bottom of the hill, where he walked slowly, and stood still. He was 
on the spot where he had given her the first kiss. As the sun had only just 
risen it was possible that nobody had passed there since. Jude looked on 
the ground and sighed. He looked closely, and could just discern in the 
damp dust the imprints of their feet as they had stood locked in each 
other’s arms. She was not there now, and ‘the embroidery of imagination 
upon the stuff of nature’ so depicted her past presence that a void was in 
his heart which nothing could fill. A pollard willow stood close to the 
place, and that willow was different from all other willows in the world. 
Utter annihilation of the six days which must elapse before he could see 
her again as he had promised would have been his intensest wish if he had 
had only the week to live. 

An hour and half later Arabella came along the same way with her two 
companions of the Saturday. She passed unheedingly the scene of the 
kiss, and the willow that marked it, though chattering freely on the 
subject to the other two. 

‘And what did he tell ’ee next?’ 

Then he said And she related almost word for word some of his 
tenderest speeches. If Jude had been behind the fence he would have felt 
not a little surprised at learning how very few of his sayings and doings 
on the previous evening were private. 

'You’ve got him to care for ’ee a bit, ’nation if you han’t!’ murmured 
Anny judicially. ‘It’s well to be you!’ 

In a few moments Arabella replied in a curiously low, hungry tone of 
latent sensuousness: ‘I’ve got him to care for me: yes! But I want him to 
more than care for me; I want him to have me ~ to marry me! I must have 
him. I can’t do without him. He’s the sort of man I long for. I shall go 
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mad if I can’t give myself to him altogether! 1 felt I should when I first saw 
him!* 

‘As he is a romancing, straightfor’ard, honest chap, he’s to be had, and 
as a husband, if you set about catching him in the right way.’ 

Arabella remained thinking awhile. ‘What med be the right way?’ she 
asked. 

‘O you don’t know ~ you don’t!’ said Sarah, the third girl. 

‘On my word I don’t! - No further, that is, than by plain courting, and 
taking care he don’t go too far!’ 

The third girl looked at the second. ‘She donU know!’ 

‘ *Tis clear she don’t!’ said Anny. 

‘And having lived in a town, too, as one may say! Well, we can teach 
’ee som’at then, as well as you us.‘ 

‘Yes. And how do you mean - a sure way to gain a man? Take me for 
an innocent, and have done wi’ it!’ 

‘As a husband.’ 

‘A countryman that’s honourable and serious-minded such as he; God 
forbid that I should say a sojer, or sailor, or commercial gent from the 
towns, or any of them that be slippery with poor women! I’d do no friend 
that harm!’ 

‘Well, such as he, of course!’ 

Arabella’s companions looked at each other, and turning up their eyes 
in drollery began smirking. Then one went up close to Arabella, and, 
although nobody was near, imparted some information in a low tone, the 
other observing curiously the effect upon Arabella. 

‘Ah!’ said the last-named slowly. ‘1 own I didn’t think of that way! . . . 
But suppose he isn*t honourable? A woman had better not have tried it!’ 

‘Nothing venture nothing have! Besides, you make sure that he’s 
honourable before you begin. You’d be safe enough with yours. I wish I 
had the chance! Lots of girls do it; or do you think they’d get married at 
all?’ 

Arabella pursued her way in silent thought. ‘I’ll try it!* she whispered; 
but not to them. 
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♦ VIII ♦ 


One week’s end Jude was as usual walking out to his aunt s at Marygreen 
from his lodging in Alfredston, a walk which now had large attractions 
for him quite other than his desire to see his aged and morose relative. He 
diverged to the right before ascending the hill with the single purpose of 
gaining, on his way, a glimpse of Arabella that should not come into the 
reckoning of regular appointments. Before quite reaching the homestead 
his alert eye perceived the top of her head moving quickly hither and 
thither over the garden hedge. Entering the gate he found that three 
young unfattened pigs had escaped from their sty by leaping clean over 
the top, and that she was endeavouring unassisted to drive them in 
through the door which she had set open. The lines of her countenance 
changed from the rigidity of business to the softness of love when she 
saw Jude, and she bent her eyes languishingly upon him. The animals 
took advantage of the pause by doubling and bolting out of the way. 

‘They were only put in this morning!’ she cried, stimulated to pursue 
in spite of her lover’s presence. ‘They were drove from Spaddleholt Farm 
only yesterday, where father bought ’em at a stiff price enough. They arc 
wanting to get home again, the stupid toads! Will you shut the garden 
gate, dear, and help me to get ’em in? There are no mcn-folk at home, 
only mother, and they’ll be lost if we don’t mind.’ 

He set himself to assist, and dodged this way and that over the potato 
rows and the cabbages. Every now and then they ran together, when he 
caught her for a moment and kissed her. The first pig was got back 
promptly; the second with some difficulty; the third, a long-legged 
creature, was more obstinate and agile. He plunged through a hole in the 
garden hedge, and into the lane. 

‘He’ll be lost if I don’t follow’n!’ said she. ‘Come along with me!’ 

She rushed in full pursuit out of the garden, Jude alongside her, barely 
contriving to keep the fugitive in sight. Occasionally they would shout to 
some boy to stop the animal, but he always wriggled past and ran on as 
before. 

‘Let me take your hand, darling,’ said Jude. ‘You are getting out of 
breath.’ She gave him her now hot hand with apparent willingness, and 
they trotted along together. 

‘This comes of driving ’em home,’ she remarked. ‘They always know 
the way back if you do that. They ought to have been carted over.’ 

By this time the pig had reached an unfastened gate admitting to the 
open down, across which he sped with all the agility his little legs 
afforded. As soon as the pursuers had entered and ascended to the top of 
the high ground it became apparent that they would have to run all the 
way to the farmer’s if they wished to get at him. From this summit he 
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could be seen as a minute speck, following an unerring line towards his 
old home. 

‘It is no good!’ cried Arabella. ‘He’ll be there long before we get there. 
It don’t matter now we know he’s not lost or stolen on the way. TTicy’ll 
see it is ours, and send un back. O dear, how hot I be!’ 

Without relinquishing her hold of Jude’s hand she swerved aside and 
flung herself down on the sod under a stunted thorn, precipitately pulling 
Jude on to his knees at the same time. 

‘O, I ask pardon - I nearly threw you down, didn’t I! But I am so tired!’ 

She lay supine, and straight as an arrow, on the sloping sod of this hill¬ 
top, gazing up into the blue miles of sky, and still retaining her warm 
hold of Jude’s hand. He reclined on his elbow near her. 

‘We’ve run all this way for nothing,’ she went on, her form heaving and 
falling in quick pants, her face flushed, her full red lips parted, and a fine 
dew of perspiration on her skin. ‘Well ~ why don’t you speak, deary?’ 

‘I’m blown too. It was all up hill.’ 

They were in absolute solitude ~ the most apparent of all solitudes, that 
of empty surrounding space. Nobody could be nearer than a mile to them 
without their seeing him. They were, in fact, on one of the summits of 
the county, and the distant landscape around Christminster could be 
discerned from where they lay. But Jude did not think of that then. 

‘O, I can see such a pretty thing up this tree,’ said Arabella. ‘A sort of 
a “ caterpillar, of the most loveliest green and yellow you ever came 
across!’ 

‘Where?’ said Jude, sitting up. 

‘You can’t see him there - you must come here,’ said she. 

He bent nearer and put his head in front of hers. ‘No - I can’t see it,' 
he said. 

‘Why, on the limb there where it branches off - close to the moving 
leaf - there!’ She gently pulled him down beside her. 

‘I don’t see it,’ he repeated, the back of his head against her check. ‘But 
I can, perhaps, standing up.’ He stood accordingly, placing himself in the 
direct line of her gaze. 

‘How stupid you are!’ she said crossly, turning away her face. 

‘I don’t care to sec it, dear: why should I?’ he replied, looking down 
upon her. ‘Get up, Abby.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I want you to let me kiss you. I’ve been waiting to ever so long!’ 

She rolled round her face, remained a moment looking deedily aslant 
at him; then with a slight curl of the lip sprang to her feet, and exclaiming 
abruptly ‘I must mizzel!’ walked off quickly homeward. Jude followed 
and rejoined her. 

‘Just one!’ he coaxed. 

‘Shan’t!’ she said. 

He, surprised: ‘What’s the matter?’ 
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She kept her two lips resentfully together, and Jude followed her like 
a pet lamb till she slackened her pace and walked beside him, talking 
calmly on indifferent subjects, and always checking him if he tried to take 
her hand or clasp her waist. Thus they descended to the precincts of her 
father’s homestead, and Arabella went in, nodding good-bye to him with 
a supercilious, affronted air. 

i expect I took too much liberty with her, somehow,* Jude said to 
himself, as he withdrew with a sigh and went on to Marygreen. 

On Sunday morning the interior of Arabella’s home was, as usual, the 
scene of a grand weekly cooking, the preparation of the special Sunday 
dinner. Her father was shaving before a little glass hung on the mullion 
of the window, and her mother and Arabella herself were shelling beans 
hard by. A neighbour passed on her way home from morning service at 
the nearest church, and seeing Donn engaged at the window with the 
razor, nodded and came in. 

She at once spoke playfully to Arabella: *I zecd ’ce running with ’un - 
hee-hce! I hope ’tis coming to something?* 

Arabella merely threw a look of consciousness into her face without 
raising her eyes. 

*Hc’s for Christminster, I hear, as soon as he can get there.’ 

‘Have you heard that lately - quite lately?* asked Arabella with a jealous, 
tigerish indrawing of breath. 

‘O no! But it has been known a long time that it is his plan. He’s on’y 
waiting here for an opening. Ah well: he must walk about with somebody 
I s’pose. Young men don’t mean much now-a-days. ’Tis a sip here and a 
sip there with ’em. ’Twas different in my time.’ 

When the gossip had departed Arabella said suddenly to her mother: 

*I want you and father to go and inquire how the Edlins be, this evening 
after tea. Or no - there’s evening service at Fens worth - you can walk to 
that.’ 

*Oh? What’s up tonight, then?’ 

‘Nothing. Only 1 want the house to myself. He’s shy; and I can’t get un 
to come in when you are here. I shall let him slip through my fingers if 
I don’t mind, much as I care for ’nl’ 

‘If it is fine we med as well go, since you wish.’ 

In the afternoon Arabella met and walked with Jude, who had now for 
weeks ceased to look into a book of Greek, Latin, or any other tongue. 
They wandered up the slopes till they reached the green track along the 
ridge, which they followed to the circular British earth-bank adjoining, 
Jude thinking of the great age of the trackway, and of the drovers who 
had frequented it, probably before the Romans knew the country. Up 
from the level lands below them floated the chime of church bells. 
Presently they were reduced to one note, which quickened, and stopped. 
‘Now we’ll go back,’ said Arabella, who had attended to the sounds. 
Jude assented. So long as he was near her he minded little where he 
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was. When they arrived at her house he said lingeringly: ‘I won’t come in. 
Why are you in such a hurry to go in tonight? It is not near dark.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said she. She tried the handle of the door and found 
it locked. 

‘Ah - they are gone to church,’ she added. And searching behind the 
scraper she found the key and unlocked the door. ‘Now, you’ll come in 
a moment?’ she asked lightly. ‘We shall be all alone.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Jude with alacrity, the case being unexpectedly altered. 

Indoors they went. Did he want any tea? No, it was too late: he would 
rather sit and talk to her. She took off her jacket and hat, and they sat 
down ~ naturally enough close together. 

‘Don’t touch me, please,’ she said softly. ‘1 am part egg-shell. Or 
perhaps I had better put it in a safe place.’ She began unfastening the 
collar of her gown. 

‘What is it?* said her lover. 

‘An egg - a cochin’s egg. I am hatching a very rare sort. 1 carry it about 
everywhere with me, and it will get hatched in less than three weeks.’ 

‘Where do you carry it?’ 

‘Just here.’ She put her hand into her bosom and drew out the egg, 
which was wrapped in wool, outside it being a piece of pig’s bladder, in 
case of accidents. Having exhibited it to him she put it back. ‘Now mind 
you don’t come near me. I don’t want to get it broke, and have to begin 
another.’ 

‘Why do you do such a strange thing?’ 

‘It’s an old custom. I suppose it is natural for a woman to want to bring 
live things into the world.’ 

‘It is very awkward for me just now,’ he said, laughing. 

‘It serves you right. There - that’s all you can have of me.’ 

She had turned round her chair, and, reaching over the back of it, 
presented her cheek to him gingerly. 

‘That’s very shabby of you!’ 

‘You should have catched me a minute ago when I had put the egg 
down! There!’ she said defiantly, ‘I am without it now!’ She had quicldy 
withdrawn the egg a second time; but before he could quite reach her she 
had put it back as quickly, laughing with the excitement of her strategy. 
Then there was a little struggle, Jude making a plunge for it and capturing 
it triumphantly. Her face flushed; and becoming suddenly conscious he 
flushed also. 

They looked at each other, panting; till he rose and said: ‘One kiss, 
now I can do it without damage to property; and I’ll go!’ 

But she had jumped up too. ‘You must find me first!’ she cried. 

Her lover followed her as she withdrew. It was now dark inside the 
room, and the window being small he could not discover for a long time 
what had become of her, till a laugh revealed her to have rushed up the 
stairs, whither Jude rushed at her heels. 
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♦ IX ♦ 


It was some two months later in the year, and the pair had met constantly 
during the interval. Arabella seemed dissatisfied; she was always imagin¬ 
ing, and waiting, and wondering. 

One day she met the itinerant Vilbert. She, like all the cottagers 
thereabout, knew the quack well, and she began telling him of her 
experiences. Arabella had been gloomy, but before he left her she had 
grown brighter. That evening she kept an appointment with Jude, who 
seemed sad. 

‘I’m going away,’ he said to her. ‘I think 1 ought to go. I think it will 
be better both for you and for me. I wish some things had never begun! 
I was much to blame, I know. But it is never too late to mend.’ 

Arabella began to cry. ‘How do you know it is not too late?’ she said. 
‘That’s all very well to say! 1 haven’t told you yet!’ and she looked into his 
face with streaming eyes, 

‘What?’ he asked, turning pale. ‘Not . . .?’ 

‘Yes! And what shall I do if you desert me?’ 

‘O Arabella - how can you say that, my dear! You know I wouldn’t 
desert you!’ 

‘Well then 

*I have next to no wages as yet, you know; or perhaps I should have 
thought of this before . . . But, of course, if that’s the case, we must 
marry! What other thing do you think I could dream of doing?’ 

‘I thought ~ I thought, deary, perhaps you would go away all the more 
for that, and leave me to face it alone!’ 

‘You knew better! Of course I never dreamt six months ago, or even 
three, of marrying. It is a complete smashing up of my plans ~ I mean my 
plans before I knew you, my dear. But what are they, after all! Dreams 
about books, and degrees, and impossible fellowships, and all that. 
Certainly we’ll marry: we must!’ 

That night he went out alone, and walked in the dark, self-communing. 
He knew well, too well, in the secret centre of his brain, that Arabella 
was not worth a great deal as a specimen of womankind. Yet, such being 
the custom of the rural districts among honourable young men who had 
drifted so far into intimacy with a woman as he unfortunately had done, 
he was ready to abide by what he had said, and take the consequences. 
For his own soothing he kept up a factitious belief in her. His idea of her 
was the thing of most consequence, not Arabella herself, he sometimes 
said laconically. 

The banns were put in and published the very next Sunday. The people 
of the parish all said what a simple fool young Fawley was. All his reading 
had only come to this, that he would have to sell his books to buy 
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saucepans. Those who guessed the probable state of affairs, Arabella’s 
parents being among them, declared that it was the sort of conduct they 
would have expected of such an honest young man as Jude in reparation 
of the wrong he had done his innocent sweetheart. The parson who 
married them seemed to think it satisfactory too. 

And so, standing before the aforesaid ofHciator, the two swore that at 
every other time of their lives till death took them, they would assuredly 
believe, feel, and desire precisely as they had believed, felt, and desired 
during the few preceding weeks. What was as remarkable as the 
undertaking itself was the fact that nobody seemed at all surprised at what 
they swore. 

Pawley’s aunt being a baker she made him a bride-cake, saying 
bitterly that it was the last thing she could do for him, poor silly 
fellow; and that it would have been far better if, instead of his living 
to trouble her, he had gone underground years before with his father 
and mother. Of this cake Arabella took some slices, wrapped them up 
in white note-paper, and sent them to her companions in the pork- 
dressing business. Army and Sarah, labelling each packet 7« remembrance 
of j^ood advice'. 

The prospects of the newly married couple were certainly not very 
brilliant even to the most sanguine mind. He, a stone-mason’s apprentice, 
nineteen years of age, was working for half wages till he should be out of 
his time. His wife was absolutely useless in a town-lodging, where he at 
first had considered it would be necessary for them to live. But the urgent 
need of adding to income in ever so little a degree caused him to take a 
lonely roadside cottage between the Brown House and Mary green, that 
he might have the profits of a vegetable garden, and utilize her past 
experiences by letting her keep a pig. But it was not the sort of life he had 
bargained for, and it was a long way to walk to and from Alfredston 
every day. Arabella, however, felt that all these makeshifts were tempor¬ 
ary; she had gained a husband; that was the thing - a husband w^ith a lot 
of earning power in him for buying her frocks and hats when he should 
begin to get frightened a bit, and stick to his trade, and throw aside tho.se 
stupid books for practical undertakings. 

So to the cottage he took her on the evening of the marriage, giving up 
his old room at his aunt’s - where so much of the hard labour at Greek 
and Latin had been carried on. 

A little chill overspread him at her first unrobing. A long tail of hair, 
which Arabella wore twisted up in an enormous knob at the back of her 
head, was deliberately unfastened, stroked out, and hung upon the 
looking-glass which he had bought her. 

‘What - it wasn’t your own?’ he said, with a sudden distaste for her. 

‘Q no - it never is nowadays with the better class.’ 

‘Nonsense! Perhaps not in towns. But in the country it is supposed to 
be different. Besides, you’ve enough of your own, surely?’ 
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‘Yes, enough as country notions go. But in towns the men expect 
more, and when I was barmaid at Aldbrickham 

‘Barmaid at Aldbrickham?’ 

‘Well, not exactly barmaid - I used to draw the drink at a public-house 
there -> just for a little time; that was all. Some people put me up to 
getting this, and I bought it just for a fancy. The more you have the better 
in Aldbrickham, which is a finer town than all your Christminsters. 
Every lady of position wears false hair - the barber’s assistant told me so.’ 

Jude thought with a feeling of sickness that though this might be true 
to some extent, for all that he knew, many unsophisticated girls would 
and did go to towns and remain there for years without losing their 
simplicity of life and embellishments. Others, alas, had an instinct 
towards artificiality in their very blood, and became adepts in counter¬ 
feiting at the first glimpse of it. However, perhaps there was no great sin 
in a woman adding to her hair, and he resolved to think no more of it. 

A new-made wife can usually manage to excite interest for a few weeks, 
even though the prospects of the household ways and means are cloudy. 
There is a certain piquancy about her situation, and her manner to her 
acquaintance at the sense of it, which carries off the gloom of facts, and 
renders even the humblest bride independent awhile of the real. Mrs Jude 
Fawley was walking in the streets of Alfredston one market-day with this 
quality in her carriage when she met Anny her former friend, whom she 
had not seen since the wedding. 

As usual they laughed before talking; the world seemed funny to them 
without saying it. 

‘So it turned out a good plan you see!’ remarked the girl to the wife. 
‘I knew it would with such as him. He’s a dear good fellow, and you 
ought to be proud of un.’ 

‘I am,’ said Mrs Fawley quietly. 

‘And when do you expect -?’ 

‘Ssh! Not at all.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘I was mistaken.’ 

‘O Arabella, Arabella; you be a deep one! Mistaken! well, that’s clever 
- it’s a real stroke of genius! It is a thing I never thought o’, wi’ all my 
experience! I never thought beyond bringing about the real thing - not 
that one could sham it!’ 

‘Don’t you be too quick to cry sham! ’Twasn’t sham. I didn’t know.’ 

‘My word - won’t he be in a taking! He’ll give it to ’ee o’ Saturday 
nights! Whatever it was, he’ll say it was a trick - a double one, by the 
Lord!’ 

‘I’ll own to the first, but not to the second . . . Pooh - he won’t care! 
He’ll be glad I was wrong in what I said. He’ll shake down, bless ’ee - 
men always do. What can ’em do otherwise? Married is married.’ 

Nevertheless it was with a little uneasiness that Arabella approached 
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the time when in the natural course of things she would have to reveal 
that the alarm she had raised had been without foundation. The occasion 
was one evening at bed-time, and they were in their chamber in the 
lonely cottage by the wayside to which Jude walked home from his work 
every day. He had worked hard the whole twelve hours, and had retired 
to rest before his wife. When she came into the room he was between 
sleeping and waking, and was barely conscious of her undressing before 
the little looking-glass as he lay. 

One action of hers, however, brought him to full cognition. Her face 
being reflected towards him as she sat, he could perceive that she was 
amusing herself by artificially producing in each cheek the dimple before 
alluded to, a curious accomplishment of which she was mistress, effecting 
it by a momentary suction. It seemed to him for the first time that the 
dimples were far oftener absent from her face during his intercourse with 
her nowadays than they had been in the earlier weeks of their acquaintance. 

‘Don’t do that, Arabella!’ he said suddenly. ‘There is no harm in it, but 
- I don’t like to see you.’ 

She turned and laughed. ‘Lord, I didn’t know you were awake!’ she 
said. ‘How countrified you are! That’s nothing.’ 

‘Where did you learn it?’ 

‘Nowhere that I know of. They used to stay without any trouble when 
I was at the public-house; but now they won’t. My face was fatter then.’ 

‘I don’t care about dimples. I don’t think they improve a woman - 
particularly a married woman, and of full-sized figure like you.’ 

‘Most men think otherwise.’ 

‘I don’t care what most men think, if they do. How do you know?’ 

‘I used to be told so when 1 was serving in the tap-room.’ 

‘Ah -- that public-house experience accounts for your knowing about 
the adulteration of the ale when we went and had some that Sunday 
evening. I thought when I married you that you had always lived in your 
father’s house.’ 

‘You ought to have known better than that, and seen I was a little more 
finished than I could have been by staying where I was born. There was 
not much to do at home, and I was eating my head off, so I went away for 
three months.’ 

‘You’ll soon have plenty to do now, dear, won’t you?’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘Why, of course -- little things to make.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘When will it be? Can’t you tell me exactly, instead of in such general 
terms as you have used?’ 

‘Tell you?’ 

‘Y^s - the date.’ 

‘There’s nothing to tell. I made a mistake.’ 

‘What?’ 
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'It was a mistake/ 

He sat bolt upright in bed and looked at her. ‘How can that be?’ 

‘Women fancy wrong things sometimes.’ 

‘But ~! Why, of course, so unprepared as 1 was, without a stick of 
furniture, and hardly a shilling, I shouldn’t have hurried on our affair, 
and brought you to a half-furnished hut before I was ready, if it had not 
been for the news you gave me, which made it necessary to save you, 
ready or no . . . Good God!’ 

‘Don’t take on, dear. What’s done can’t be undone.’ 

‘I have no more to say!’ 

He gave the answer simply, and lay down; and there was silence 
between them. 

When Jude awoke the next morning he seemed to see the world with 
a different eye. As to the point in question he was compelled to accept her 
word; in the circumstances he could not have acted otherwise while 
ordinary notions prevailed. But how came they to prevail? 

There seemed to him, vaguely and dimly, something wrong in a 
social ritual which made necessary a cancelling of well-formed schemes 
involving years of thought and labour, of foregoing a man’s one 
opportunity of showing himself superior to the lower animals, and of 
contributing his units of work to the general progress of his generation, 
because of a momentary surprise by a new and transitory instinct 
which had nothing in it of the nature of vice, and could be only at the 
most called weakness. He was inclined to inquire what he had done, 
or she lost, for that matter, that he deserved to be caught in a gin 
which would cripple him, if not her also, for the rest of a lifetime? 
There was perhaps something fortunate in the fact that the immediate 
reason of his marriage had proved to be non-existent. But the marriage 
remained. 


♦ X ♦ 


The time arrived for killing the pig which Jude and his wife had fattened 
in their sty during the autumn months, and the butchering was timed to 
take place as soon as it was light in the morning, so that Jude might get 
to Alfredston without losing more than a quarter of a day. 

The night had seemed strangely silent. Jude looked out of the window 
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long before dawn, and perceived that the ground was covered with snow 
- snow rather deep for the season, it seemed, a few flakes still falling. 

‘I’m afraid the pig-killer won’t be able to come,* he said to Arabella. 

‘O, he’ll come. You must get up and make the water hot, if you want 
Challow to scald him. Though I like singeing best.’ 

‘I’ll get up,’ said Jude. ‘I like the way of my own county.’ 

He went downstairs, lit the fire under the copper, and began feeding it 
with bean-stalks, all the time without a candle, the blaze flinging a 
cheerful shine into the room; though for him the sense of cheerfulness 
was lessened by thoughts on the reason of that blaze - to heat water to 
scald the bristles from the body of an animal that as yet lived, and whose 
voice could be continually heard from a corner of the garden. At half 
past six, the time of appointment with the butcher, the water boiled, and 
Jude’s wife came downstairs. 

‘Is Challow come?* she asked. 

‘No.’ 

They waited, and it grew lighter, with the dreary light of a snowy 
dawn. She went out, gazed along the road, and returning said, ‘He’s not 
coming. Drunk last night, I expect. The snow is not enough to hinder 
him, surely!’ 

‘Then we must put it off. It is only the water boiled for nothing. The 
snow may be deep in the valley.’ 

‘Can’t be put off. There’s no more victuals for the pig. He ate the last 
mixing o’ barley meal yesterday morning.’ 

‘Yesterday morning? What has he lived on since?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘What ~ he has been starving?’ 

‘Yes. We always do it the last day or two, to save bother with the 
innerds. What ignorance, not to know that!’ 

‘That accounts for his crying so. Poor creature!’ 

‘Well - you must do the sticking — there’s no help for it. I’ll show you 
how. Or I’ll do it myself- I think I could. Though as it is such a big pig 
I had rather Challow had done it. However, his basket o’ knives and 
things have been already sent on here, and we can use ’em.’ 

‘Of course you shan’t do it,’ said Jude. ‘I’ll do it, since it must be done.’ 

He went out to the sty, shovelled away the snow for the space of a 
couple of yards or more, and placed the stool in front, with the knives 
and ropes at hand. A robin peered down at the preparations from the 
nearest tree, and, not liking the sinister look of the scene, flew away, 
though hungry. By this time Arabella had joined her husband, and Jude, 
rope in hand, got into the sty, and noosed the affrighted animal, who, 
beginning with a squeak of surprise, rose to repeated cries of rage. 
Arabella opened the sty-door, and together they hoisted the victim on to 
the stool, legs upward, and while Jude held him Arabella bound him 
down, looping the cord over his legs to keep him from struggling. 
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The animars note changed its quality. It was not now rage, but the cry 
of despair; long-drawn, slow and hopeless. 

‘Upon my soul I would sooner have gone without the pig than have 
had this to do!* said Jude. ‘A creature I have fed with my own hands.’ 

‘Don’t be such a tender-hearted fool! There’s the sticking-knife - the 
one with the point. Now whatever you do, don’t stick un too deep.’ 

‘I’ll stick him effectually, so as to make short work of it. That’s the 
chief thing.’ 

‘You must not!’ she cried. ‘The meat must be well bled, and to do that 
he must die slow. We shall lose a shilling a score if the meat is red and 
bloody! Just touch the vein, that’s all. 1 was brought up to it, and I know. 
Every good butcher keeps un bleeding long. He ought to be eight or ten 
minutes dying, at least,’ 

‘He shall not be half a minute if I can help it, however the meat may 
look,’ said Jude determinedly. Scraping the bristles from the pig’s 
upturned throat, as he had seen the butchers do, he slit the fat; then 
plunged the knife with all his might. 

‘ ’Od damn it all!’ she cried, ‘that ever 1 should say it! You’ve over¬ 
stuck un! And I telling you all the time 

‘Do be quiet, Arabella, and have a little pity on the creature!’ 

‘Hold up the pail to catch the blood, and don’t talk!’ 

However unworkmanlike the deed, it had been mercifully done. The 
blood flowed out in a torrent instead of in the trickling stream she had 
desired. The dying animal’s cry assumed its third and final tone, the 
shriek of agony ; his glazing eyes riveting themselves on Arabella with the 
eloquently keen reproach of a creature recognizing at last the treachery of 
those who had seemed his only friends. 

‘Make un stop that!’ said Arabella. ‘Such a noise will bring somebody 
or other up here, and I don’t want people to know we are doing it 
ourselves.’ Picking up the knife from the ground whereon Jude had flung 
it, she slipped it into the gash, and slit the windpipe. The pig was 
instantly silent, his dying breath coming through the hole. 

‘That’s better,’ she said. 

‘It is a hateful business!’ said he. 

‘Pigs must be killed.’ 

The animal heaved in a final convulsion, and, despite the rope, kicked 
out with all his last strength, A tablespoonful of black clot came forth, 
the trickling of red blood having ceased for some seconds. 

‘That’s it; now he’ll go,’ said she. ‘Artful creatures - they always keep 
back a drop like that as long as they can!’ 

The last plunge had come so unexpectedly as to make Jude stagger, and 
in recovering himself he kicked over the vessel in which the blood had 
been caught. 

‘There!’ she cried, thoroughly in a passion. ‘Now I can’t make any 
blackpot. There’s a waste, all through you!’ 
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Jude put the pail upright, but only about a third of the whole steaming 
liquid was left in it, the main part being splashed over the snow, and 
forming a dismal, sordid, ugly spectacle - to those who saw it as other 
than an ordinary obtaining of meat. The lips and nostrils of the animal 
turned livid, then white, and the muscles of his limbs relaxed. 

‘Thank God!’Jude said. ‘He’s dead.’ 

‘What’s God got to do with such a messy job as a pig-killing, I should 
like to know!’ she said scornfully. ‘Poor folks must live.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said he. ‘I don’t scold you.’ 

Suddenly they became aware of a voice at hand. 

‘Well done, young married volk! I couldn’t have carried it out much 
better myself, cuss me if I could!’ The voice, which was husky, came 
from the garden-gate, and looking up from the scene of slaughter they 
saw the burly form of Mr Challow leaning over the gate, critically 
surveying their performance. 

‘ ’Tis well for ’ee to stand there and glane!’ said Arabella. ‘Owing to 
your being late the meat is bloodied and half spoiled! ’Twon’t fetch so 
much by a shilling a score!’ 

Challow expressed his contrition. ‘You should have waited a bit,’ he 
said, shaking his head, ‘and not have done this - in the delicate state, too, 
that you be in at present, ma’am. ’Tis risking yourself too much.’ 

‘You needn’t be concerned about that,’ said Arabella, laughing. Jude 
too laughed, but there was a strong flavour of bitterness in his amusement. 

Challow made up for his neglect of the killing by zeal in the scalding 
and scraping, Jude felt dissatisfied with himself as a man at what he had 
done, though aware of his lack of common-sense, and that the deed would 
have amounted to the same thing if carried out by deputy. The white 
snow, stained with the blood of his fellow-mortal, wore an illogical look 
to him as a lover of justice, not to say a Christian; but he could not sec 
how the matter was to be mended. No doubt he was, as his wife had 
called him, a tender-hearted fool. 

He did not like the road to Alfredston now. It stared him cynically in 
the face. The wayside objects reminded him so much of his courtship of 
his wife that, to keep them out of his eyes, he read whenever he could as 
he walked to and from his work. Yet he sometimes felt that by caring for 
books he was not escaping commonplace nor gaining rare ideas, every 
working-man being of that taste now. When passing near the spot by the 
stream on which he had first made her acquaintance he one day heard 
voices just as he had done at that earlier time. One of the girls who had 
been Arabella’s companions was talking to a friend in a shed, himself 
being the subject of discourse, possibly because they had seen him in the 
distance. They were quite unaware that the shed-walls were so thin that 
he could hear their words as he passed. 

‘Howsomever, ’twas I put her up to it! “Nothing venture nothing 
have,’’ I said. If I hadn’t she’d no more have been his mis’ess than I.’ 
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* ’Tis my belief she knew there was nothing the matter when she told 
him she was . . 

What had Arabella been put up to by this woman, so that he should 
make her his ‘mis*ess’, otherwise wife? The suggestion was horribly 
unpleasant, and it rankled in his mind so much that instead of entering 
his own cottage when he reached it he flung his basket inside the garden- 
gate and passed on, determined to go and see his old aunt and get some 
supper there. 

This made his arrival home rather late. Arabella, however, was busy 
melting down lard from fat of the deceased pig, for she had been out on 
a jaunt all day, and so delayed her work. Dreading lest what he had heard 
should lead him to say something regrettable to her he spoke little. But 
Arabella was very talkative, and said among other things that she wanted 
some money. Seeing the book sticking out of his pocket she added that 
he ought to earn more. 

‘An apprentice’s wages are not meant to be enough to keep a wife on, 
as a rule, my dear.’ 

‘Then you shouldn’t have had one.’ 

‘Come, Arabella! That’s too bad, when you know how it came about.’ 

‘I’ll declare afore Heaven that I thought what I told you was true. 
Doctor Vilbert thought so. It was a good job for you that it wasn’t sol’ 

‘I don’t mean that,* he said hastily. ‘I mean before that time. I know it 
was not your fault; but those women friends of yours gave you bad 
advice. If they hadn’t, or you hadn’t taken it, we should at this moment 
have been free from a bond which, not to mince matters, galls both of us 
devilishly. It may be very sad, but it is true.’ 

‘Who’s been telling you about my friends? What advice? I insist upon 
your telling me.’ 

‘Pooh - I’d rather not.’ 

‘But you shall ~ you ought to. It is mean of’ee not to!’ 

‘Very well.’ And he hinted gently what had been revealed to him. ‘But 
I don’t wish to dwell upon it. Let us say no more about it.’ 

Her defensive manner collapsed. ‘That was nothing,’ she said, laughing 
coldly. ‘Every woman has a right to do such as that. The risk is hers.’ 

‘I quite deny it, Bella. She might if no life-long penalty attached to it 
for the man, or, in his default, for herself; if the weakness of the moment 
could end with the moment, or even with the year. But when effects 
stretch so far she should not go and do that which entraps a man if he is 
honest, or herself if he is otherwise.’ 

‘What ought I to have done?’ 

‘Given me time . . . Why do you fuss yourself about melting down 
that pig’s fat tonight? Please put it away!’ 

‘Then I must do it tomorrow morning. It won’t keep.’ 

‘Very well-do.’ 
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* XI ♦ 


Next morning, which was Sunday, she resumed operations about ten 
o’clock; and the renewed work recalled the conversation which had 
accompanied it the night before, and put her back into the same intractable 
temper. 

That’s the story about me in Marygreen, is it - that I entrapped ’ee? 
Much of a catch you were. Lord send!’ As she warmed she saw some of 
Jude’s dear ancient classics on a table where they ought not to have been 
laid. ‘I won’t have them books here in the way!’ she cried petulantly; and 
seizing them one by one she began throwing them upon the floor. 

‘Leave my books alone!’ he said. ‘You might have thrown them aside 
if you had liked, but as to soiling them like that, it is disgusting!’ In the 
operation of making lard Arabella’s hands had become smeared with the 
hot grease, and her fingers consequently left very perceptible imprints on 
the book-covers. She continued deliberately to toss the books severally 
upon the floor, till Jude, incensed beyond bearing, caught her by the 
arms to make her leave off. Somehow, in doing so, he loosened the 
fastening of her hair, and it rolled about her ears. 

‘Let me go!’ she said. 

‘Promise to leave the books alone.’ 

She hesitated. ‘Let me go!’ she repeated. 

‘Promise!’ 

After a pause: ‘I do.’ 

Jude relinquished his hold, and she crossed the room to the door, out 
of which she went with a set face, and into the highway. Here she began 
to saunter up and down, perversely pulling her hair into a worse disorder 
than he had caused, and unfastening several buttons of her gown. It was 
a fine Sunday morning, dry, clear and frosty, and the bells of Alfredston 
Church could be heard on the breeze from the north. People were going 
along the road, dressed in their holiday clothes; they were mainly lovers 
- such pairs as Jude and Arabella had been when they sported along the 
same track some months earlier. These pedestrians turned to stare at the 
extraordinary spectacle she now presented, bonnetless, her dishevelled 
hair blowing in the wind, her bodice apart, her sleeves rolled above her 
elbows for her work, and her hands reeking with melted fat. One of the 
passers said in mock terror: ‘Good Lord deliver us!’ 

‘See how he’s served me!’ she cried. ‘Making me work Sunday 
mornings when I ought to be going to my church, and tearing my hair 
off my head, and my gown off my back!’ 

Jude was exasperated, and went out to drag her in by main force. Then 
he suddenly lost his heat. Illuminated with the sense that all was over 
between them, and that it mattered not what she did, or he, her husband 
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Stood still, regarding her. Their lives were ruined, he thought; ruined by 
the fundamental error of their matrimonial union: that of having based a 
permanent contract on a temporary feeling which had no necessary 
connection with affinities that alone render a life-long comradeship 
tolerable. 

‘Going to ill-use me on principle, as your father ill-used your mother, 
and your father s sister ill-used her husband?’ she asked. ‘All you be a 
queer lot as husbands and wives!’ 

Jude fixed an arrested, surprised look on her. But she said no more, 
and continued her saunter till she was tired. He left the spot, and, after 
wandering vaguely a little while, walked in the direction of Marygreen. 
Here he called upon his great-aunt, whose infirmities daily increased. 

‘Aunt - did my father ill-use my mother, and my aunt her husband?’ 
said Jude abruptly, sitting down by the fire. 

She raised her ancient eyes under the rim of the bygone bonnet that she 
always wore. ‘Who’s been telling you that?* she said. 

‘I have heard it spoken of, and want to know all.’ 

‘You med so well, 1 s’pose; though your wife - I reckon *twas she - 
must have been a fool to open up that! There isn’t much to know after all. 
Your father and mother couldn’t get on together, and they parted. It was 
coming home from Alfredston market, when you were a baby ~ on the 
hill by the Brown House barn - that they had their last difference, and 
took leave of one another for the last time. Your mother soon afterwards 
died - she drowned herself, in short, and your father went away with you 
to South Wessex, and never came here any more.’ 

Jude recalled his father’s silence about North Wessex and Jude’s mother, 
never speaking of either till his dying day. 

‘It was the same with your father’s sister. Her husband offended her, 
and she so disliked living with him afterwards that she went away to 
London with her little maid. The Fawleys were not made for wedlock: it 
never seemed to sit well upon us. There’s sommat in our blood that won’t 
take kindly to the notion of being bound to do what we do readily enough 
if not bound. That’s why you ought to have hearkened to me, and not ha’ 
married.’ 

‘Where did father and mother part - by the Brown House, did you 
say?’ 

‘A little further on - where the road to Fen worth branches off, and the 
handpost stands. A gibbet once stood there not onconnected with our 
history. But let that be.’ 

In the dusk of that evening Jude walked away from his old aunt’s as if 
to go home. But as soon as he reached the open down he struck out upon 
it till he came to a large round pond. The frost continued, though it was 
not particularly sharp, and the larger stars overhead came out slow and 
flickering. Jude put one foot on the edge of the ice, and then the other: it 
cracked under his weight; but this did not deter him. He ploughed his 
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way inward to the centre, the ice making sharp noises as he went. When 
just about the middle he looked around him and gave a jump. The 
cracking repeated itself, but he did not go down. He jumped again, but 
the cracking had ceased. Jude went back to the edge, and stepped upon 
the ground. 

It was curious, he thought. What was he reserved for? He supposed he 
was not a sufficiently dignified person for suicide. Peaceful death abhorred 
him as a subject, and would not take him. 

What could he do of a lower kind than self-extermination; what was 
there less noble, more in keeping with his present degraded position? He 
could get drunk. Of course that was it; he had forgotten. Drinking was 
the regular, stereotyped resource of the despairing worthless. He began 
to see now why some men boozed at inns. He struck down the hill north¬ 
wards and came to an obscure public-house. On entering and sitting 
down the sight of the picture of Samson and Delilah on the wall caused 
him to recognize the place as that he had visited with Arabella on that 
first Sunday evening of their courtship. He called for liquor and drank 
briskly for an hour or more. 

Staggering homeward late that night, with all his sense of depression 
gone, and his head fairly clear still, he began to laugh boisterously, and 
to wonder how Arabella would receive him in his new aspect. The house 
was in darkness when he entered, and in his stumbling state it was some 
time before he could get a light. Then he found that, though the marks 
of pig-dressing, of fats and scallops, were visible, the materials themselves 
had been taken away. A line written by his wife on the inside of an old 
envelope was pinned to the cotton blower of the fireplace: 

'Have gone to my friends. Shall not return.' 

All the next day he remained at home, and sent off the carcase of the 
pig to Alfredston. He then cleaned up the premises, locked the door, put 
the key in a place she would know if she came back, and returned to his 
masonry at Alfredston. 

At night when he again plodded home he found she had not visited the 
house. The next day went in the same way, and the next. Then there 
came a letter from her. 

That she had grown tired of him she frankly admitted. He was such a 
slow old coach and she did not care for the sort of life he led. There was 
no prospect of his ever bettering himself or her. She further went on to 
say that her parents had, as he knew, for some time considered the 
question of emigrating to Australia, the pig-jobbing business being a 
poor one nowadays. They had at last decided to go. and she proposed to 
go with them, if he had no objection. A woman of her sort would have 
more chance over there than in this stupid country. 

Jude replied that he had not the least objection to her going. He thought 
it a wise course, since she wished to go, and one that might be to the 
advantage of both. He enclosed in the packet containing the letter the 
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money that had been realized by the sale of the pig, with all he had 
besides, which was not much. 

From that day he heard no more of her except indirectly, though her 
father and his household did not immediately leave, but waited till his 
goods and other effects had been sold off. When Jude learnt that there was 
to be an auction at the house of the Donns he packed his own household 
goods into a waggon, and sent them to her at the aforesaid homestead, 
that she might sell them with the rest, or as many of them as she should 
choose. 

He then went into lodgings at Alfredston, and saw in a shop-window 
the little handbill announcing the sale of his father-in-law’s furniture. He 
noted its date, which came and passed without Jude’s going near the 
place, or perceiving that the traffic out of Alfredston by the southern road 
was materially increased by the auction. A few days later he entered a 
dingy broker’s shop in the main street of the town, and amid a 
heterogeneous collection of saucepans, a clothes-horse, rolling pin, brass 
candlestick, swing looking-glass, and other things at the back of the shop, 
evidently just brought in from a sale, he perceived a framed photograph, 
which turned out to be his own portrait. 

It was one which he had had specially taken and framed by a local man 
in bird’s-eye maple, as a present for Arabella, and had duly given her on 
their wedding-day. On the back was still to be read, Jude to Arahella\ 
with the date. She must have thrown it in with the rest of her property at 
the auction. 

‘Oh,’ said the broker, seeing him look at this and the other articles in 
the heap, and not perceiving that the portrait was of himself: ‘It is a small 
lot of stuff that was knocked down to me at a cottage sale out on the road 
to Marygreen. The frame is a very useful one, if you take out the likeness. 
You shall have it for a shilling.’ 

The utter death of every tender sentiment in his wife, as brought home 
to him by this mute and undesigned evidence of her sale of his portrait 
and gift, was the conclusive little stroke required to demolish all sentiment 
in him. He paid the shilling, took the photograph away with him, and 
burnt it, frame and all, when he reached his lodging. 

Two or three days later he heard that Arabella and her parents had 
departed. He had sent a message offering to see her for a formal leave- 
taking, but she had said that it would be better otherwise, since she was 
bent on going, which perhaps was true. On the evening following their 
emigration, when his day’s work was done, he came out of doors after 
supper, and strolled in the starlight along the too familiar road towards 
the upland whereon had been experienced the chief emotions of his life. 
It seemed to be his own again. 

He could not realize himself. On the old track he seemed to be a boy 
still, hardly a day older than when he had stood dreaming at the top of 
that hill, inwardly fired for the first time with ardours for Christminster 
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and scholarship. ‘Yet I am a man/ he said. ‘I have a wife. More, I have 
arrived at the still riper stage of having disagreed with her, disliked her, 
had a scuffle with her, and parted from her.’ 

He remembered then he was standing not far from the spot at which 
the parting between his father and his mother was said to have occurred. 

A little further on was the summit whence Christminster, or what he 
had taken for that city, had seemed to be visible. A milestone, now as 
always, stood at the roadside hard by. Jude drew near it, and felt rather 
than read the mileage to the city. He remembered that once on his way 
home he had proudly cut with his keen new chisel an inscription on the 
back of that milestone, embodying his aspirations. It had been done in 
the first week of his apprenticeship, before he had been diverted from his 
purposes by an unsuitable woman. He wondered if the inscription were 
legible still, and going to the back of the milestone brushed away the 
nettles. By the light of a match he could still discern what he had cut so 
enthusiastically so long ago: 


THITHER 

J. F. 




The sight of it, unimpaired, within its screen of grass and nettles, lit in 
his soul a spark of the old fire. Surely his plan should be to move onward 
through good and ill - to avoid morbid sorrow even though he did see 
ugliness in the world? Bene aji^ere et laetari - to do good cheerfully - which 
he had heard to be the philosophy of one Spinoza, might be his own even 
now. 

He might battle with his evil star, and follow out his original intention. 

By moving to a spot a little way off he uncovered the horizon in a 
north-easterly direction. There actually rose the faint halo, a small dim 
nebulousness, hardly recognizable save by the eye of faith. It was enough 
for him. He would go to Christminster as soon as the term of his 
apprenticeship expired. 

He returned to his lodgings in a better mood, and said his prayers. 




PART SECOND 


AT CHRISTMINSTER 



‘Save his own soul he hath no star.’ 

~ Swinburne 

‘Notitiam primosque (fradus vicinia fecit; 
Tempore crevit amor .' 

- Ovid 



The next noteworthy move in Judes life was that in which he appeared 
gliding steadily onward through a dusky landscape of some three years’ 
later leafage than had graced his courtship of Arabella, and the disruption 
of his coarse conjugal life with her. He was walking towards Christniinster 
City, at a point a mile or two to the south-west of it. 

He had at last found himself clear of Marygreen and Alfredston: he was 
out of his apprenticeship, and with his tools at his back seemed to be in 
the way of making a new start ~ the start to which, barring the 
interruption involved in his intimacy and married experience with 
Arabella, he had been looking forward for about ten years. 

Jude would now have been described as a young man with a forcible, 
meditative, and earnest rather than handsome cast of countenance. He 
was of dark complexion, with dark harmonizing eyes, and he wore a 
closely trimmed black beard of more advanced growth than usual at his 
age; this, with his great mass of black curly hair, was some trouble to him 
in combing and washing out the stone-dust that settled on it in the pursuit 
of his trade. His capabilities in the latter, having been acquired in the 
country, were of an all-round sort, including monumental stone-cutting, 
gothic free-stone work for the restoration of churches, and carving of a 
general kind. In London he would probably have become specialized and 
have made himself a ‘moulding mason’, a ‘foliage sculptor’ - perhaps a 
‘statuary’. 

He had that afternoon driven in a cart from Alfredston to the village 
nearest the city in this direction, and was now walking the remaining 
four miles rather from choice than from necessity, having always fancied 
himself arriving thus. 

The ultimate impulse to come had had a curious origin — one more 
nearly related to the emotional side of him than to the intellectual, as is 
often the case with young men. One day while in lodgings at Alfredston 
he had gone to Marygreen to see his old aunt, and had observed between 
the brass candlesticks on her mantelpiece the photograph of a pretty 
girlish face, in a broad hat with radiating folds under the brim like the 
rays of a halo. He had asked who she was. His grand-aunt had gruffly 
replied that she was his cousin Sue Bridehead, of the inimical branch of 
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the family; and on further questioning the old woman had replied that the 
girl lived in Christminster, though she did not know where, or what she 
was doing. 

His aunt would not give him the photograph. But it haunted him; and 
ultimately formed a quickening ingredient in his latent intent of following 
his friend the schoolmaster thither. 

He now paused at the top of a crooked and gentle declivity, and 
obtained his first near view of the city. Grey stoned and dun-roofed, it 
stood within hail of the Wessex border, and almost with the tip of one 
small toe within it, at the northernmost point of the crinkled line along 
which the leisurely Thames strokes the fields of that ancient kingdom. 
The buildings now lay quiet in the sunset, a vane here and there on their 
many spires and domes giving sparkle to a picture of sober secondary and 
tertiary hues. 

Reaching the bottom he moved along the level way between pollard 
willows growing indistinct in the twilight, and soon confronted the 
outmost lamps of the town ~ some of those lamps which had sent into the 
sky the gleam and glory that caught his strained gaze in his days of 
dreaming, so many years ago. They winked their yellow eyes at him 
dubiously, and as if though they had been awaiting him all these years in 
disappointment at his tarrying, they did not much want him now. 

He was a species o.f Dick Whittington whose spirit was touched to 
finer issues than a mere material gain. He went along the outlying streets 
with the cautious tread of an explorer. He saw nothing of the real city in 
the suburbs on this side. His first want being a lodging he scrutinized 
carefully such localities as seemed to offer on inexpensive terms the 
modest type of accommodation he demanded; and after inquiry took a 
room in a suburb nick-named ‘Beersheba’, though he did not know this 
at the time. Here he installed himself, and having had some tea sallied 
forth. 

It was a windy, whispering, moonless night. To guide himself he 
opened under a lamp a map he had brought. The breeze ruffled and 
fluttered it, but he could see enough to decide on the direction he should 
take to reach the heart of the place. 

After many turnings he came up to the first ancient medieval pile that 
he had encountered. It was a college, as he could see by the gateway. He 
entered it, walked round, and penetrated to dark corners which no 
lamplight reached. Close to this college was another; and a little further 
on another; and then he began to be encircled as it were with the breath 
and sentiment of the venerable city. When he passed objects out of 
harmony with its general expression he allowed his eyes to slip over them 
as if he did not see them. 

A bell began clanging, and he listened till a hundred-and-one strokes 
had sounded. He must have made a mistake, he thought: it was meant for 
a hundred. 
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When the gates were shut, and he could no longer get into the 
quadrangles, he rambled under the walls and doorways, feeling with his 
fingers the contours of their mouldings and carving. The minutes passed, 
fewer and fewer people were visible, and still he serpentined among the 
shadows, for had he not imagined these scenes through ten bygone years, 
and what mattered a night’s rest for once? High against the black sky the 
flash of a lamp would show crocketed pinnacles and indented battlements. 
Down obscure alleys, apparently never trodden now by the foot of man, 
and whose very existence seemed to be forgotten, there would jut into the 
path porticoes, oriels, doorways of enriched and florid middle-age 
design, their extinct air being accentuated by the rottenness of the stones. 
It seemed impossible that modern thought could house itself in such 
decrepit and superseded chambers. 

Knowing not a human being here, Jude began to be impressed with 
the isolation of his own personality, as with a self-spectre, the sensation 
being that of one who walked but could not make himself seen or heard. 
He drew his breath pensively, and, seeming thus almost his own ghost, 
gave his thoughts to the other ghostly presences with which the nooks 
were haunted. 

During the interval of preparation for this venture, since his wife and 
furniture’s uncompromising disappearance into space, he had read and 
learnt almost all that could be read and learnt by one in his position, of 
the worthies who had spent their youth within these reverend walls, and 
whose souls had haunted them in their maturer age. Some of them, by 
the accidents of his reading, loomed out in his fancy disproportionately 
large by comparison with the rest. The brushings of the wind against the 
angles, buttresses, and door-jambs were as the passing of these only other 
inhabitants, the tappings of each ivy leaf on its neighbour were as the 
mutterings of their mournful souls, the shadows as their thin shapes in 
nervous movement, making him comrades in his solitude. In the gloom 
it was as if he ran against them without feeling their bodily frames. 

The streets were now deserted, but on account of these things he could 
not go in. There were poets abroad, of early date and of late, from the 
friend and eulogist of Shakespeare down to him who has recently passed 
into silence, and that musical one of the tribe who is still among us. 
Speculative philosophers drew along, not always with wrinkled foreheads 
and hoary hair as in framed portraits, but pink-faced, slim, and active as 
in youth; modern divines sheeted in their surplices, among whom the 
most real to Jude Fawley were the founders of the religious school called 
Tractarian; the well-known three, the enthusiast, the poet, and the 
formularist, the echoes of whose teachings had influenced him even in his 
obscure home. A start of aversion appeared in his fancy to move them at 
sight of those other sons of the place, the form in the full-bottomed wig, 
statesman, rake, reasoner, and sceptic; the smoothly shaven historian so 
ironically civil to Christianity; with others of the same incredulous 
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temper, who knew each quad as well as the faithful, and took equal 
freedom in haunting its cloisters. 

He regarded the statesmen in their various types, men of firmer 
movement and less dreamy air; the scholar, the speaker, the plodder; the 
man whose mind grew with his growth in years, and the man whose 
mind contracted with the same. 

The scientists and philologists followed on in his mind-sight in an odd 
impossible combination, men of meditative faces, strained foreheads, and 
weak-eyed as bats with constant research; then oflFicial characters - such 
men as Governor-Generals and Lord-Lieutenants, in whom he took little 
interest; Chief-Justices and Lord Chancellors, silent thin-lipped figures of 
whom he knew barely the names. A keener regard attached to the 
prelates, by reason of his own former hopes. Of them he had an ample 
band - some men of heart, others rather men of head; he who apologized 
for the Church in Latin; the saintly author of the Evening Hymn; and 
near them the great itinerant preacher, hymn-writer, and zealot, shadowed 
like Jude by his matrimonial difficulties. 

Jude found himself speaking out' loud, holding conversations with 
them as it were, like an actor in a melodrama who apostrophizes the 
audience on the other side of the footlights; till he suddenly ceased with 
a start at his absurdity. Perhaps those incoherent words of the wanderer 
were heard within the walls by some student or thinker over his lamp; 
and he may have raised his head, and wondered what voice it was, and 
what it betokened. Jude now perceived that, so far as solid flesh went, he 
had the whole aged city to himself with the exception of a belated 
townsman here and there, and that he seemed to be catching a cold. 

A voice reached him out of the shade; a real and local voice: 

‘You’ve been a-settin* a long time on that plinth-stone, young man. 
What med you be up to?’ 

It came from a policeman who had been observing Jude without the 
latter observing him. 

Jude went home and to bed, after reading up a little about these men 
and their several messages to the world from a book or two that he had 
brought with him concerning the sons of the University. As he drew 
towards sleep various memorable words of theirs that he had just been 
conning seemed spoken by them in muttering utterances; some audible, 
some unintelligible to him. One of the spectres (who afterwards mourned 
Christminster as ‘the home of lost causes’, though Jude did not remember 
this) was now apostrophizing her thus: 

‘^autiful city! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century, so serene! . . . Her ineffable charm keeps 
ever calling us to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection.’ 

Another voice was that of the Com Law convert, whose phantom he 
had just seen in the quadrangle with a great bell. Jude thought his soul 
might have been shaping the historic words of his master-speech: 
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‘Sir, I may be wrong, but my impression is that my duty towards a 
country threatened with famine requires that that which has been the 
ordinary remedy under all similar circumstances should be resorted to 
now, namely, that there should be free access to the food of man from 
whatever quarter it may come , . . Deprive me of office tomorrow, you 
can never deprive me of the consciousness that I have exercised the powers 
committed to me from no corrupt or interested motives, from no desire 
to gratify ambition, for no personal gain.’ 

Then the sly author of the immortal Chapter on Christianity: ‘How 
shall wc excuse the supine inattention of the Pagan and philosophic 
world, to those evidences [miracles] which were presented by Omni¬ 
potence? . . . The sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful 
spectacle, and appeared unconscious of any alterations in the moral or 
physical government of the world.’ 

Then the shade of the poet, the last of the optimists: 

‘How the world is made for each of us! 

And each of the Many helps to recruit 

The life of the race by a general plan.’ 

Then one of the three enthusiasts he had seen just now, the author of 
the Apologia : 

‘My argument was . . . that absolute certitude as to the truth of natural 
theology was the result of an assemblage of concurring and converging 
probabilities . . . that probabilities which did not reach to logical certainty 
might create a mental certitude.’ 

The second of them, no polemic, murmured quieter things: 

‘Why should we faint, and fear to live alone, 

Since ail alone, so Heaven has will’d, we die?’ 

He likewise heard some phrases spoken by the phantom with the short 
face, the genial Spectator: 

‘When 1 look upon the tombs of the great, every motion of envy dies 
in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion; when I see the tombs of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow.’ 

And lastly a gentle-voiced prelate spoke, during whose meek, familiar 
rhyme, endeared to him from earliest childhood, Jude fell asleep: 

‘Teach me to live, that 1 may dread 

The grave as little as my bed. 

Teach me to die . . .’ 

He did not wake till morning. The ghostly past seemed to have gone. 
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and everything spoke of today. He started up in bed, thinking he had 
overslept himself, and then said: 

*By Jove - I had quite forgotten my sweet-faced cousin, and that she’s 
here all the time! . . . and my old schoolmaster, too.’ His words about his 
schoolmaster had, perhaps, less zest in them than his words concerning 
his cousin. 


♦ II ♦ 


Necessary meditations on the actual, including the mean bread-and- 
cheese question, dissipated the phantasmal for a while, and compelled 
Jude to smother high thinkings under immediate needs. He had to get 
up, and seek for work, manual work; the only kind deemed by many of 
its professors to be work at all. 

Passing out into the streets on this errand he found that the colleges 
had treacherously changed their sympathetic countenances: some were 
pompous; some had put on the look of family vaults above ground; 
something barbaric loomed in the masonries of all. The spirits of the 
great men had disappeared. 

The numberless architectural pages around him he read, naturally, less 
as an artist-critic of their forms than as an artizan and comrade of the dead 
handicraftsmen whose muscles had actually executed those forms. He 
examined the mouldings, stroked them as one who knew their beginning, 
said they were difficult or easy in the working, had taken little or much 
time, were trying to the arm, or convenient to the tool. 

What at night had been perfect and ideal was by day the more or less 
defective real. Cruelties, insults, had, he perceived, been inflicted on the 
aged erections. The condition of several moved him as he would have 
been moved by maimed sentient beings. They were wounded, broken, 
sloughing off their outer shape in the deadly struggle against years, 
weather, and man. 

The rottenness of these historical documents reminded him that he was 
not, after all, hastening on to begin the morning practically as he had 
intended. He had come to work, and to live by work, and the morning 
had nearly gone. It was, in one sense, encouraging to think that in a place 
of crumbling stones there must be plenty for one of his trade to do in the 
business of renovation. He asked his way to the workyard of the stone- 
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mason whose name had been given him at Alfredston; and soon heard the 
familiar sound of the rubbers and chisels. 

The yard was a little centre of regeneration. Here, with keen edges and 
smooth curves, were forms in the exact likeness of those he had seen 
abraded and time-eaten on the walls. These were the ideas in modern 
prose which the lichened colleges presented in old poetry. Even some of 
those antiques might have been called prose when they were new. They 
had done nothing but wait, and had become poetical. How easy to the 
smallest building; how impossible to most men. 

He asked for the foreman, and looked round among the new traceries, 
mullions, transoms, shafts, pinnacles, and battlements standing on the 
bankers half worked, or waiting to be removed. They were marked by 
precision, mathematical straightness, smoothness, exactitude: there in the 
old walls were the broken lines of the original idea; jagged curves, disdain 
of precision, irregularity, disarray. 

For a moment there fell on Jude a true illumination; that here in the 
stone yard was a centre of effort as worthy as that dignified by the name 
of scholarly study within the noblest of the colleges. But he lost it under 
stress of his old idea. He would accept any employment which might be 
offered him on the strength of his late employer’s recommendation; but 
he would accept it as a provisional thing only. This was his form of the 
modern vice of unrest. 

Moreover he perceived that at best only copying, patching and imitating 
went on here; which he fancied to be owing to some temporary and local 
cause. He did not at that time see that medievalism was as dead as a fern- 
leaf in a lump of coal; that other developments were shaping in the world 
around him, in which Gothic architecture and its associations had no 
place. The deadly animosity of contemporary logic and vision towards so 
much of what he held in reverence was not yet revealed to him. 

Having failed to obtain work here as yet he went away, and thought 
again of his cousin, whose presence somewhere at hand he seemed to feel 
in wavelets of interest, if not of emotion. How he wished he had that 
pretty portrait of her! At last he wrote to his aunt to send it. She did so, 
with a request, however, that he was not to bring disturbance into the 
family by going to see the girl or her relations. Jude, a ridiculously 
affectionate fellow, promised nothing, put the photograph on the 
mantelpiece, kissed it - he did not know why - and felt more at home. 
She seemed to look down and preside over his tea. It was cheering - the 
one thing uniting him to the emotions of the living city. 

There remained the schoolmaster - probably now a reverend parson. 
But he could not possibly hunt up such a respectable man just yet; so raw 
and unpolished was his condition, so precarious were his fortunes. Thus 
he still remained in loneliness. Although people moved round him he 
virtually saw none. Not as yet having mingled with the active life of the 
place it was largely non-existent to him. But the saints and prophets in 
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the window-traccry, the paintings in the galleries, the statues, the busts, 
the gurgoyles, the corbel-heads - these seemed to breathe his atmosphere. 
Like all new comers to a spot on which the past is deeply graven he heard 
that past announcing itself with an emphasis altogether unsuspected by, 
and even incredible to, the habitual residents. 

For many days he haunted the cloisters and quadrangles of the colleges 
at odd minutes in passing them, surprised by impish echoes of his own 
footsteps, smart as the blows of a mallet. The Christminster ‘sentiment*, 
as it had been called, ate further and further into him; till he probably 
knew more about those buildings materially, artistically, and historically, 
than any one of their inmates. 

It was not till now, when he found himself actually on the spot of his 
enthusiasm, that Jude perceived how far away from the object of that 
enthusiasm he really was. Only a wall divided him from those happy 
young contemporaries of his with whom he shared a common mental 
life; men who had nothing to do from morning till night but to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Only a wall - but what a wall! 

Every day, every hour, as he went in search of labour, he saw them 
going and coming also, rubbed shoulders with them, heard their voices, 
marked their movements. The conversation of some of the more 
thoughtful among them seemed oftentimes, owing to his long and 
persistent preparation for this place, to be peculiarly akin to his own 
thoughts. Yet he was as far from them as if he had been at the antipodes. 
Of course he was. He was a young workman in a white blouse, and with 
stone-dust in the creases of his clothes; and in passing him they did not 
even see him, or hear him, rather saw through him as through a pane of 
glass at their familiars beyond. Whatever they were to him, he to them 
was not on the spot at all; and yet he had fancied he would be close to 
their lives by coming there. 

But the future lay ahead after all; and if he could only be so fortunate 
as to get into good employment he would put up with the inevitable. So 
he thanked God for his health and strength, and took courage. For the 
present he was outside the gates of everything, colleges included: perhaps 
some day he would be inside. Those palaces of light and leading; he 
might some day look down on the world through their panes. 

At length he did receive a message from the stonemason’s yard - that 
a job was waiting for him. It was his first encouragement, and he closed 
with the offer promptly. 

He was young and strong, or he never could have executed with such 
zest the undertakings to which he now applied himself, since they 
involved reading most of the night after working all the day. First he 
bought a shaded lamp for four and sixpence, and obtained a good light. 
Then he got pens, paper, and such other necessary books as he had been 
unable to obtain elsewhere. Then, to the consternation of his landlady, he 
shifted all the furniture of his room - a single one for living and sleeping 
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- rigged up a curtain on a rope across the middle, to make a double 
chamber out of one, hung up a thick blind that nobody should know how 
he was curtailing the hours of sleep, laid out his books, and sat down. 

Having been deeply encumbered by marrying, getting a cottage, and 
buying the furniture which had disappeared in the wake of his wife, he 
had never been able to save any money since the time of those disastrous 
ventures, and till his wages began to come in he was obliged to live in the 
narrowest way. After buying a book or two he could not even afford 
himself a fire; and when the nights reeked with the raw and cold air from 
the Meadows he sat over his lamp in a greatcoat, and woollen gloves. 

From his window he could perceive the spire of the Cathedral, and the 
ogee dome under which resounded the great bell of the city. The tall 
tower, tall belfry windows, and tall pinnacles of the college by the bridge 
he could also get a glimpse of by going to the staircase. These objects he 
used as stimulants when his faith in the future was dim. 

Like enthusiasts in general he made no inquiries into details of 
procedure. Picking up general notions from casual acquaintance, he never 
dwelt upon them. For the present, he said to himself, the one thing 
necessary was to get ready by accumulating money and knowledge, and 
await whatever chances were afforded to such an one of becoming a son 
of the University. ‘For wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence; but 
the excellency of knowledge is, that wisdom giveth life to them that have 
it.’ His desire absorbed him, and left no part of him to weigh its 
practicability. 

At this time he received a nervously anxious letter from his poor old 
aunt, on the subject which had previously distressed her - a fear that Jude 
would not be strong-minded enough to keep away from his cousin Sue 
Bridehead and her relations. Sue’s father, his aunt believed, had gone 
back to London, but the girl remained at Christminster. To make her still 
more objectionable she was an artist or designer of some sort in what was 
called an ecclesiastical warehouse, which was a perfect seed-bed of 
idolatry, and she was no doubt abandoned to mummeries on that account 

- if not quite a Papist. (Miss Drusilla Fawley was of her date, Evangelical.) 

As Jude was rather on an intellectual track than a theological, this news 

of Sue’s probable opinions did not much influence him one way or the 
other, but the clue to her whereabouts was decidedly interesting. With 
an altogether singular pleasure he walked at his earliest spare minutes past 
the shops answering to his great-aunt’s description; and beheld in one of 
them a young girl sitting behind a desk, who was suspiciously like the 
original of the portrait. He ventured to enter on a trivial errand, and 
having made his purchase lingered on the scene. The shop seemed to be 
kept entirely by women. It contained Anglican books, stationery, texts, 
and fancy goods: little plaster angels on brackets. Gothic-framed pictures 
of saints, ebony crosses that were almost crucifixes, prayer-books that 
were almost missals. He felt very shy of looking at the girl in the desk; 
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she was so pretty that he could not believe it possible that she should 
belong to him. Then she spoke to one of the two older women behind the 
counter; and he recognized in the accents certain qualities of his own 
voice; softened and sweetened, but his own. What was she doing? He 
stole a glance round. Before her lay a piece of zinc, cut to the shape of a 
scroll three or four feet long, and coated with a dead-surface paint on one 
side. Hereon she was designing or illuminating, in characters of Church 
text, the single word 

aiieinara 

‘A sweet, saintly, Christian business, hers!’ thought he. 

Her presence here was now fairly enough explained, her skill in work 
of this sort having no doubt been acquired from her father s occupation 
as an ecclesiastical worker in metal. The lettering on which she was 
engaged was clearly intended to be fixed up in some chancel to assist 
devotion. 

He came out. It would have been easy to speak to her there and then, 
but it seemed scarcely honourable towards his aunt to disregard her 
request so incontinently. She had used him roughly, but she had brought 
him up: and the fact of her being powerless to control him lent a pathetic 
force to a wish that would have been inoperative as an argument. 

So Jude gave no sign. He would not call upon Sue just yet. He had 
other reasons against doing so when he had walked away. She seemed so 
dainty beside himself in his rough working-jacket and dusty trousers that 
he felt he was as yet unready to encounter her, as he had felt about Mr 
Phillotson. And how possible it was that she had inherited the antipathies 
of her family, and would scorn him, as far as a Christian could, 
particularly when he had told her that unpleasant part of his history which 
had resulted in his becoming enchained to one of her own sex whom she 
would certainly not admire. 

Thus he kept watch over her, and liked to feel she was there. The 
consciousness of her living presence stimulated him. But she remained 
more or less an ideal character, about whose form he began to weave 
curious and fantastic day-dreams. 

Between two and three weeks afterwards Jude was engaged with some 
more men, outside Crozier College in Old-time Street, in getting a block 
of worked freestone from a waggon across the pavement, before hoisting 
it to the parapet which they were repairing. Standing in position the head 
man said, ‘Spaik when ye heave! He-ho!’ And they heaved. 

All of a sudden, as he lifted, his cousin stood close to his elbow, 
pausing a moment on the bend of her foot till the obstructing object 
should have been removed. She looked right into his face with liquid, 
untranslatable eyes, that combined, or seemed to him to combine, 
keenness with tenderness, and mystery with both, their expression, as 
well as that of her lips, taking its life from some words just spoken to a 
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companion, and being carried on into his face quite unconsciously. She 
no more observed his presence than that of the dust-motes which his 
manipulations raised into the sunbeams. 

His closeness to her was so suggestive that he trembled, and turned his 
face away with a shy instinct to prevent her recognizing him, though as 
she had never once seen him she could not possibly do so; and might very 
well never have heard even his name. He could perceive that though she 
was a country-girl at bottom,, a latter girlhood of some years in London, 
and a womanhood here, had taken all rawness out of her. 

When she was gone he continued his work, reflecting on her. He had 
been so caught by her influence that he had taken no count of her general 
mould and build. He remembered now that she was not a large figure, 
that she was light and slight, of the type dubbed elegant. That was about 
all he had seen. There was nothing statuesque in her; all was nervous 
motion. She was mobile, living, yet a painter might not have called her 
handsome or beautiful. But the much that she was surprised him. She was 
quite a long way removed from the rusticity that was his. How could one 
of his cross-grained, unfortunate, almost accursed stock, have contrived 
to reach this pitch of niceness? London had done it, he supposed. 

From this moment the emotion which had been accumulating in his 
breast as the bottled-up effect of solitude and the poetized locality he 
dwelt in insensibly began to precipitate itself on this half-visionary form; 
and he perceived that, whatever his obedient wish in a contrary direction, 
he would soon be unable to resist the desire to make himself known to 
her. 

He affected to think of her quite in a family way, since there were 
crushing reasons why he should not and could not think of her in any 
other. 

The first reason was that he was married, and it would be wrong. The 
second was that they were cousins. It was not well for cousins to fall in 
love even when circumstances seemed to favour the passion. The third: 
even were he free, in a family like his own where marriage usually meant 
a tragic sadness, marriage with a blood-relation would duplicate the 
adverse conditions, and a tragic sadness might be intensified to a tragic 
horror. 

Therefore, again, he would have to think of Sue with only a relation's 
mutual interest in one belonging to him; regard her in a practical way as 
someone to be proud of; to talk and nod to; later on, to be invited to tea 
by, the emotion spent on her being rigorously that of a kinsman and 
well-wisher. So would she be to him a kindly star, an elevating power, a 
companion in Anglican worship, a tender friend. 
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* III ♦ 


But under the various deterrent influences Jude s instinct was to approach 
her timidly, and the next Sunday he went to the morning service in the 
Cathedral-church of Cardinal College to gain a further view of her, for 
he had found that she frequently attended there. 

She did not come, and he awaited her in the afternoon, which was 
finer. He knew that if she came at all she would approach the building 
along the eastern side of the great green quadrangle from which it was 
accessible, and he stood in a corner while the bell was going. A few 
minutes before the hour for service she appeared as one of the figures 
walking along under the College walls, and at sight of her he advanced 
up the side opposite, and followed her into the building, more than ever 
glad that he had not as yet revealed himself. To see her, and to be himself 
unseen and unknown, was enough for him at present. 

He lingered awhile in the vestibule, and the service was some way 
advanced when he was put into a seat. It was a louring, mournful, still 
afternoon, when a religion of some sort seems a necessity to ordinary 
practical men, and not only a luxury of the emotional and leisured classes. 
In the dim light and the baffling glare of the clerestory windows he could 
discern the opposite worshippers indistinctly only, but he saw that Sue 
was among them. He had not long discovered the exact scat that she 
occupied when the chanting of the 119th Psalm in which the choir was 
engaged reached its second part. In quo corri^et, the organ changing to a . 
pathetic Gregorian tunc as the singers gave forth: 

‘Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way?’ 

It was the very question that was engaging Jude’s attention at this 
moment. What a wicked worthless fellow he had been to give vent as he 
had done to an animal passion for a woman, and allow it to lead to such 
disastrous consequences; then to think of putting an end to himself; then 
to go recklessly and get drunk. The great waves of pedal music tumbled 
round the choir, and, nursed on the supernatural as he had been, it is not 
wonderful that he could hardly believe that the psalm was not specifically 
set by some regardful Providence for this moment of his first entry into 
the solemn building. And yet it was the ordinary psalm for the twenty- 
fourth evening of the month. 

The girl for whom he was beginning to nourish an extraordinary 
tenderness, was at this lime ensphered by the same harmonies as those 
w^hich floated into his cars; and the thought was a delight to him. She was 
probably a frequenter of this place, and, steeped body and soul in church 
sentiment as she must be by occupation and habit, had, no doubt, much 
in common with him. To an impressionable and lonely young man the 
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consciousness of having at last found anchorage for his thoughts, which 
promised to supply both social and spiritual possibilities, was like the dew 
of Hermon, and he remained throughout the service in a sustaining 
atmosphere of ecstasy. 

Though he was loth to suspect it, some people might have said to him 
that the atmosphere blew as distinctly from Cyprus as from Galilee. 

Jude waited till she had left her seat and passed under the screen before 
he himself moved. She did not look towards him, and by the time he 
reached the door she was half way down the broad path. Being dressed up 
in his Sunday suit he was inclined to follow her and reveal himself. But 
he was not quite ready; and. alas, ought he to do so with the kind of 
feeling that was awakening in him? 

For though it had seemed to have an ecclesiastical basis during the 
service, and he had persuaded himself that such was the casSe, he could not 
altogether be blind to the real nature of the magnetism. She was such a 
stranger that the kinship was affectation, and he said, ‘It can't be! I, a man 
with a wife, must not know her!’ Still Sue was his own kin, and the fact 
of his having a wife, even though she was not in evidence in this 
hemisphere, might be a help in one sense. It would put all thought of a 
tender wish on his part out of Sue s mind, and make her intercourse with 
him free and fearless. It was with some heartache that he saw how little 
he cared for the freedom and fearlessness that would result in her from 
such knowledge. 

Some little time before the date of this service in the cathedral the 
pretty, liquid-eyed, light-footed young woman Sue Bridehead had an 
afternoon’s holiday, and leaving the ecclesiastical establishment in which 
she not only assisted but lodged, took a walk into the country with a 
book in her hand. It was one of those cloudless days which sometimes 
occur in Wessex and elsewhere between days of cold and wet, as if 
intercalated by caprice of the weather-god. She went along for a mile or 
two until she came to much higher ground than that of the city she had 
left behind her. The road passed between green fields, and coming to a 
stile Sue paused there, to finish the page she was reading, and then looked 
back at the towers and domes and pinnacles new and old. 

On the other side of the stile, in the footpath, she beheld a foreigner 
with black hair and a sallow face, sitting on the grass beside a large 
square board whereon were fixed, as closely as they could stand, a 
number of plaster statuettes, some of them bronzed, which he was re¬ 
arranging before proceeding with them on his way. They were in the 
main reduced copies of ancient marbles, and comprised divinities of a 
very different character from those the girl was accustomed to sec 
portrayed, among them being a Venus of standard pattern, a Diana, 
and, of the other sex, Apollo, Bacchus, and Mars. Though the figures 
were many yards away from her the south-west sun brought them out 
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SO brilliantly against the green herbage that she could discern their 
contours with luminous distinctness; and being almost in a line between 
herself and the church towers of the city they awoke in her an oddly 
foreign and contrasting set of ideas by comparison. The man rose, and, 
seeing her, politely took off his cap, and cried ‘l-i-i-mages!’ in an accent 
that agreed with his appearance. In a moment he dexterously lifted upon 
his knee the great board with its assembled notabilities divine and human, 
and raised it to the top of his head, bringing them on to her and resting 
the board on the stile. First he offered her his smaller wares - the busts of 
kings and queens, then a minstrel, then a winged Cupid. She shook her 
head. 

‘How much are these two?’ she said, touching with her finger the Venus 
and the Apollo ~ the largest figures on the tray. 

He said she should have them for ten shillings. 

‘I cannot afford that,’ said Sue. She offered considerably less, and to her 
surprise the image-man drew them from their wire stay and handed them 
over the stile. She clasped them as treasures. 

When they were paid for, and the man had gone, she began to be 
concerned as to what she should do with them. They seemed so very 
large now that they were in her possession, and so very naked. Being of 
a nervous temperament she trembled at her enterprise. When she handled 
them the white pipeclay came off on her gloves and jacket. After carrying 
them along a little way openly an idea came to her, and, pulling some 
huge burdock leaves, parsley, and other rank growths from the hedge, 
she wrapped up her burden as well as she could in these, so that what she 
carried appeared to be an enormous armful of green stuff gathered by a 
zealous lover of nature. 

‘Well, anything is better than those everlasting church fal-lals!’ she said. 
But she was still in a trembling state, and seemed almost to wish she had 
not bought the figures. 

Occasionally peeping inside the leaves to see that Venus’s arm was not 
broken, she entered with her heathen load into the most Christian city in 
the country by an obscure street running parallel to the main one, and 
round a corner to the side door of the establishment to which she was 
attached. Her purchases were taken straight up to her own chamber, and 
she at once attempted to lock them in a box that was her very own 
property; but finding them too cumbersome she wrapped them in large 
sheets of brown paper, and stood them on the floor in a corner. 

The mistress of the house, Miss Fontover, was an elderly lady in 
spectacles, dressed almost like an abbess; a dab at Ritual, as became one 
of her business, and a worshipper at the ceremonial church of St Silas, in 
the suburb of Beersheba before-mentioned, which Jude also had begun to 
attend. She was the daughter of a clergyman in reduced circumstances, 
and at his death, which had occurred several years before this date, she 
boldly avoided penury by taking over a little shop of church requisites 
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and developing it to its present creditable proportions. She wore a cross 
and beads round her neck as her only ornament, and knew the Christian 
Year by heart. 

She now came to call Sue to tea, and, finding that the girl did not 
respond for a moment, entered the room just as the other was hastily 
putting a string round each parcel. 

‘Something you have been buying. Miss Bridehead?* she asked, 
regarding the enwrapped objects. 

‘Yes - just something to ornament my room,’ said Sue. 

‘Well, I should have thought I had put enough here already,* said Miss 
Fontover, looking round at the Gothic-framed prints of saints, the 
Church-text scrolls, and other articles which, having become too stale to 
sell, had been used to furnish this obscure chamber. ‘What is it? How 
bulky!’ She tore a little hole, about as big as a wafer, in the brown paper, 
and tried to peep in. ‘Why, statuary? Two figures? Where did you get 
them?’ 

‘O - I bought them of a travelling man who sells casts 

‘Two saints?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What ones?’ 

‘St Peter and St - St Mary Magdalen. 

‘Well - now come down to tea, and go and finish that organ-text, if 
there’s light enough afterwards.’ 

These little obstacles to the indulgence of what had been the merest 
passing fancy, created in Sue a great zest for unpacking her objects and 
looking at them, and at bedtime, when she was sure of being undisturbed, 
she unrobed the divinities in comfort. Placing the pair of figures on the 
chest of drawers, a candle on each side of them, she withdrew to the bed, 
flung herself down thereon, and began reading a book she had taken from 
her box, which Miss Fontover knew nothing of. It was a volume of 
Gibbon, and she read the chapter dealing with the reign of Julian the 
Apostate. Occasionally she looked up at the statuettes, which appeared 
strange and out of place, there happening to be a Calvary print hanging 
between them, and, as if the scene suggested the action, she at length 
jumped up and withdrew another book from her box - a volume of verse 
- and turned to the familiar poem - 

Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean: 

The world has grown grey from thy breath! 

which she read to the end. Presently she put out the candles, undressed, 
and finally extinguished her own light. 

She was of an age which usually sleeps soundly, yet tonight she kept 
waking up, and every time she opened her eyes there was enough diffused 
light from the street to show her the white plaster figures, standing on 
the chest of drawers in odd contrast to their environment of text and 
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martyr, and the Gothic-framed Crucifix-picture that was only discernible 
now as a Latin cross, the figure thereon being obscured by the shades. 

On one of these occasions the church clocks struck some small hour. 
It fell upon the ears of another person who sat bending over his books at 
a not very distant spot in the same city. Being Saturday night the morrow 
was one on which Jude had not set his alarm-clock to call him at his 
usually early time, and hence he had stayed up, as was his custom, two or 
three hours later than he could afford to do on any other day of the week, 
just then he was earnestly reading from his Griesbach s text. At the very 
time that Sue was to.ssing and staring at her figures, the policeman and 
belated citizens passing along under his window might have heard, if 
they had stood still, strange syllables mumbled with fervour within - 
words that had for Jude an indescribable enchantment: inexplicable sounds 
something like these: 

‘All hemin heis Theos ho Pater, ex hou ta panta, kai hemcis eis auton:’ 

Till the sounds rolled with reverent loudness, as a book was heard to 
close: 

‘Kai heis Kurios lesous Christos, di hou ta panta kai hemcis di autou!’ 


♦ IV ♦ 


He was a handy man at his trade, an all-round man, as artizans in country- 
towns arc apt to be. In London the man who carves the boss or knob of 
leafage declines to cut the fragment of moulding which merges in that 
leafage, as if it were a degradation to do the second half of one whole. 
When there was not much Gothic moulding for Jude to run, or much 
window-tracery on the bankers, he would go out lettering monuments or 
tombstones, and take a pleasure in the change of handiwork. 

The next time that he saw her was when he was on a ladder executing 
a job of this sort inside one of the churches. There was a short morning 
service, and when the parson entered Jude came down from his ladder, 
and sat with the half-dozen people forming the congregation, till the 
prayers should be ended, and he could resume his tapping. He did not 
observe till the service was half over that one of the women was Sue, who 
had perforce accompanied the elderly Miss Fontover thither. 

Jude sat watching her pretty shoulders, her easy, curiously nonchalant 
risings and sittings, and her perfunctory genuflexions, and thought what 
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a help such an Anglican would have been to him in happier circumstances. 
It was not so much his anxiety to get on with his work that made him go 
up to it immediately the worshippers began to take their leave: it was that 
he dared not, in this holy spot, confront the woman who was beginning 
to influence him in such an indescribable manner. Those three enormous 
reasons why he must not attempt intimate acquaintance w'ith Sue 
Bridehead now' that his interest in her had shown itself to be unmistakably 
of a sexual kind, loomed as stubbornly as ever. But it was also obvious 
that man could not live by work alone; that the particular man Jude, at 
any rate, wanted something to love. Some men would have rushed 
incontinently to her, snatched the pleasure of easy friendship which she 
could hardly refuse, and have left the rest to chance. Not sojude- at first. 

But as the days, and still more particularly the lonely evenings, dragged 
along, he found himself, to his moral consternation, to be thinking more 
of her instead of thinking less of her. and experiencing a fearful bliss in 
doing what was erratic, informal, and unexpected. Surrounded by her 
influence all day, walking past the spots she frequented, he was always 
thinking of her. and was obliged to own to himself that his conscience 
was likely to be the loser in this battle. 

To be sure she was almost an ideality to him still. Perhaps to know her 
would be to cure himself of this unexpected and unauthorized passion. A 
voice whispered that, though he desired to know her, he did not desire 
to be cured. 

There was not the least doubt that from his own orthodox point of 
view the situation was growing immoral. For Sue to be the loved one of 
a man who was licensed by the laws of his country to love Arabella and 
none other unto his life’s end. was a pretty bad second beginning when 
the man was bent on such a course as Jude purposed. This conviction was 
so real with him that one day when, as was frequent, he was at work in 
a neighbouring village church alone, he felt it to be his duty to pray 
against his weakness. But much as he wished to be an exemplar in these 
things he could not get on. It was quite impossible, he found, to ask to be 
delivered from temptation when your heart’s desire was to be tempted 
unto seventy times seven. So he excu.sed himself. ‘After all,’ he said, ‘it 
is not altogether an erotolepsy that is the matter with me, as at that first 
time. I can see that she is exceptionally bright; and it is partly a wish for 
intellectual sympathy, and a craving for loving-kindness in my solitude.’ 
Thus he went on adoring her, fearing to realize that it was human 
perversity. For whatever Sue’s virtues, talents, or ecclesiastical saturation, 
it was certain that those items were not at all the cause of his affection for 
her. 

On an afternoon at this time a young girl entered the stone-mason’s 
yard with some hesitation, and, lifting her skirts to avoid draggling them 
in the white dust, crossed towards the office. 

‘That’s a nice girl,’ said one of the men known as Uncle Joe, 
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‘Who is she?’ asked another. 

i don’t know ~ I’ve seen her about here and there. Why, yes, she’s the 
daughter of that clever chap Bridehcad who did all the wrought ironwork 
at St Silas’ ten years ago, and went away to London afterwards. I don’t 
know what he’s doing now - not much I fancy - as she’s come back here.* 

Meanwhile the young woman had knocked at the office door and asked 
if Mr Jude Fawley was at work in the yard. It so happened that Jude had 
gone out somewhere or other that afternoon, which information she 
received with a look of disappointment, and went away immediately. 
When Jude returned they told him, and described her, whereupon he 
exclaimed, ‘Why - that’s my cousin Sue!’ 

He looked along the street after her, but she was out of sight. He had 
no longer any thought of a conscientious avoidance of her, and resolved 
to call upon her that very evening. And when he reached his lodging he 
found a note from her - a first note ~ one of those documents which, 
simple and commonplace in themselves, are seen retrospectively to have 
been pregnant with impassioned consequences. The very unconsciousness 
of a looming drama which is shown in such innocent first epistles from 
women to men, or t'ice uersa, makes them, when such a drama follows, 
and they arc read over by the purple or lurid light of it, all the more 
impressive, solemn, and in cases, terrible. 

Sue’s was of the most artless and natural kind. She addressed him as her 
dear cousin Jude; said she had only just learnt by the merest accident that 
he was living in Christminster, and reproached him with not letting her 
know. They might have had such nice times together, she said, for she 
was thrown much upon herself, and had hardly any congenial friend. But 
now there was every probability of her soon going away, so that the 
chance of companionship would be lost perhaps for ever. 

A cold sweat overspread Jude at the news that she was going away. 
That was a contingency he had never thought of, and it spurred him to 
write all the more quickly to her. He would meet her that very evening, 
he said, one hour from the time of writing, at the cross in the pavement 
which marked the spot of the Martyrdoms. 

When he had dispatched the note by a boy he regretted that in his 
hurry he should have suggested to her to meet him out of doors, when he 
might have said he would call upon her. It was, in fact, the country 
custom to meet thus, and nothing else had occurred to him. Arabella had 
been met in the same way, unfortunately, and it might not seem 
respectable to a dear girl like Sue. However, it could not be helped now, 
and he moved towards the point a few minutes before the hour, under the 
glimmer of the newly lighted lamps. 

The broad street was silent, and almost deserted, although it was not 
late. He saw a figure on the other side, which turned out to be hers, and 
they both converged towards the cross-mark at the same moment. Before 
either had reached it she called out to him: 
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i am not going to meet you just there* for the first time in my life! 
Come further on.’ 

The voice, though positive and silvery, had been tremulous. They 
walked on in parallel lines, and, waiting her pleasure, Jude watched till 
she showed signs of closing in, when he did likewise, the place being 
where the carriers’ carts stood in the daytime, though there was none on 
the spot then. 

‘I am sorry that 1 asked you to meet me, and didn’t call,’ began Jude 
with the bashfulness of a lover. ‘But I thought it would save time if we 
were going to walk.’ 

‘O - I don’t mind that,' she said with the freedom of a friend. ‘1 have 
really no place to ask anybody in to. What I meant was that the place you 
chose was so horrid - I suppose I ought not to say horrid, - I mean 
gloomy and inauspicious in its as.sociations . . . But isn’t it funny to begin 
like this, when I don’t know you yet?’ She looked him up and down 
curiously, though Jude did not look much at her. 

‘You seem to know me more than I know you,’ she added. 

‘Yes - I have seen you now and then.’ 

‘And you knew who I was, and didn’t speak? And now I am going 
away!’ 

‘Yes. That’s unfortunate. I have hardly any other friend. 1 have, indeed, 
one very^ old friend here somewhere, but 1 don’t quite like to call on him 
Just yet. I wonder if you know anything of him ~ Mr Phillotson? A 
parson somewhere about the county 1 think he is.’ 

‘No - I only know of one Mr Phillotson. He lives a little way out in the 
country, at Lumsdon. He’s a village schoolmaster.’ 

‘Ah! I wonder if he’s the same. Surely it is impossible! Only a 
schoolmaster still! Do you know his Christian name - is it Richard?’ 

‘Yes - it is; I've directed books to him, though I’ve never seen him.’ 

‘Then he couldn’t do it!’ 

Jude’s countenance fell, for how could he succeed in an enterprise 
wherein the great Phillotson had failed? He would have had a day of 
despair if the news had not arrived during his sweet Sue’s presence, but 
even at this moment he had visions of how Phillotson’s failure in the 
grand University scheme would depress him when she had gone. 

‘As we are going to take a walk, suppose we go and call upon him?’ 
said Jude suddenly. ‘It is not late.’ 

She agreed, and they went along up a hill, and through some prettily 
wooded country. Presently the embattled tower and square turret of the 
church rose into the sky, and then the schoolhouse. They inquired of a 
person in the street if Mr Phillotson was likely to be at home, and were 
informed that he was always at home. A knock brought him to the 
schoolhouse door, with a candle in his hand and a look of inquiry on his 
face, which had grown thin and careworn since Jude last set eyes on him. 

That after all these years the meeting with Mr Phillotson should be of 
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this homely complexion destroyed at one stroke the halo which had 
surrounded the schoolmaster’s figure in Jude’s imagination ever since 
their parting. It created in him at the same time a sympathy with 
Phillotson as an obviously much chastened and disappointed man. Jude 
told him his name, and said he had come to see him as an old friend who 
had been kind to him in his youthful days. 

‘I don’t remember you in the least,’ said the schoolmaster thoughtfully. 
‘You were one of my pupils you say? Yes, no doubt; but they number 
so many thousands by this time of my life, and have naturally changed so 
much, that I remember very few except the quite recent ones.’ 

‘It was out at Marygreen,’ said Jude, wishing he had not come. 

‘Yes. 1 was there a short time. And is this an old pupil, too?’ 

‘No - that’s my cousin ... I wrote to you for some grammars, if you 
recollect, and you sent them?’ 

‘Ah - yes! - I do dimly recall that incident.’ 

‘It was very kind of you to do it. And it was you who first started me 
on that course. On the morning you left Marygreen, when your goods 
were on the waggon, you wished me goodbye, and said your scheme was 
to be a University man and enter the church - that a degree was the 
necessary hall-mark of one who wanted to do anything as a theologian or 
teacher.’ 

‘I remember I thought all that privately; but I wonder I did not keep my 
own counsel. The idea was given up years ago.’ 

‘1 have never forgotten it. It was that which brought me to this part of 
the country, and out here to see you tonight.’ 

‘Come in,’ said Phillotson. ‘And your cousin, too.’ 

They entered the parlour of the schoolhousc, where there was a lamp 
with a paper shade, which threw the light down on three or four books. 
Phillotson took it off, so that they could sec each other better, and the 
rays fell on the nervous little face and vivacious dark eyes and hair of Sue, 
on the earnest features of her cousin, and on the schoolmaster’s own 
maturer face and figure, showing him to be a spare and thoughtful 
personage of five-and-forty, with a thin-lipped, somewhat refined mouth, 
a slightly stooping habit, and a black frock coat, which from continued 
frictions shone a little at the shoulder-blades, the middle of the back, and 
the elbows. 

The old friendship was imperceptibly renewed, the schoolmaster 
speaking of his experiences, and the cousins of theirs. He told them that 
he still thought of the church sometimes, and that though he could not 
enter it as he had intended to do in former years he might enter it as a 
licentiate. Meanwhile, he said, he was comfortable in his present position, 
though he was in want of a pupil-teacher. 

They did not stay to supper. Sue having to be indoors before it grew 
late, and the road was retraced to Christminster. Though they had talked 
of nothing more than general subjects Jude was surprised to find what a 
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revelation of woman his cousin was to him. She was so vibrant that 
everything she did seemed to have its source in feeling. An exciting 
thought would make her walk ahead so fast that he could hardly keep up 
with her; and her sensitiveness on some points w^as such that it might 
have been misread as vanity. It was with heart-sickness he perceived that, 
w hile her sentiments towards him were those of the frankest friendliness 
only, he loved her more than before becoming acquainted with her; and 
the gloom of the walk home lay not in the night overhead, but in the 
thought of her departure, 

‘Why must you leave Christminster?' he said regretfully. ‘How can you 
do otherwise than cling to a city in whose history such men as Newman, 
Puscy, Ward, Keble, loom so large!’ 

‘Yes - they do. Though how large do they loom in the history of the 
w'orld? . . . What a funny reastm for caring to stay! I should never have 
thought of it!’ She laughed. 

‘Well - I must go,’ she continued. ‘Miss Fontover, one of the partners 
whom I serve, is offended with me, and I with her; and it is best to go.’ 

‘How did that happen?’ 

‘She broke some statuary of mine.’ 

‘Oh? Wilfully?’ 

‘Yes. She found it in my room, and though it was my property she 
threw it on the floor and stamped on it, because it was not according to 
her taste, and ground the arms and the head of one of the figures all to 
bits with her heel - a horrid thing!' 

‘Too Catholic-Apostolic for her, I suppose? No doubt she called them 
Popish images and talked of the invocation of saints.’ 

‘No . . . No, she didn’t do that. She saw the matter quite differently.’ 

‘Ah! Then I am surpri.sed!’ 

‘Yes. It was for quite some other reason that she didn’t like my patron- 
saints. So I was led to retort upon her; and the end of it was that I resolved 
not to stay, but to get into an occupation in which I shall be more 
independent.’ 

‘Why don’t you try teaching again? You once did, I heard.’ 

‘I never thought of resuming it; for I was getting on as an art-designer.’ 

‘Do let me ask Mr Phillotson to let you try your hand in his school? If 
you like it, and go to a Training College, and become a first-class 
certificated mistress, you get twice as large an income as any designer or 
church artist, and twice as much freedom.’ 

‘Well - ask him. Now 1 must go in. Good-bye, dear Jude! 1 am so glad 
we have met at last. We needn’t quarrel because our parents did, need 
we?’ 

Jude did not like to let her see quite how much he agreed with her, and 
went bis way to the remote street in which he had his lodging. 

To keep Sue Bridehead near him was now a desire which operated 
without regard of consequences, and the next evening he again set out for 
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Lutnsdon, {curing to trust to the persuasive effects of ^ note only. The 
schoolmaster was unprepared for such a proposal. 

‘What I rather wanted was a second year’s transfer, as it is called,’ he 
said. ‘Of course your cousin would do, personally; but she has had no 
experience. O - she has, has she? Does she really think of adopting 
teaching as a profession?’ 

Jude said she was disposed to do so, he thought, and his ingenious 
arguments on her natural fitness for assisting Mr Phillotson, of which 
Jude knew nothing whatever, so influenced the schoolmaster that he said 
he would engage her, assuring Jude as a friend that unless his cousin 
really meant to follow on in the same course, and regarded this step as the 
first stage of an apprenticeship, of which her training in a normal school 
would be the second stage, her time would be wasted quite, the salary 
being merely nominal. 

The day after this visit Phillotson received a letter from Jude, containing 
the information that he had again consulted his cousin, who took more 
and more warmly to the idea of tuition; and that she had agreed to come. 
It did not occur for a moment to the schoolmaster and recluse that Jude’s 
ardour in promoting the arrangement arose from any other feelings 
towards Sue than the instinct of co-operation common among members 
of the same family. 


♦ V ♦ 


The schoolmaster sat in his homely dwelling attached to the school, 
both being modern erections; and he looked across the way at the old 
house in which his teacher Sue had a lodging. The arrangement had 
been concluded very quickly. A pupil-teacher who was to have been 
transferred to Mr Phillotson’s school had failed him, and Sue had been 
taken as stop-gap. All such provisional arrangements as these could 
only last till the next annual visit of H.M. Inspector, whose approval 
was necessary to make them permanent. Having taught for some two 
years in London, though she had abandoned that vocation of late, Miss 
Bridehead was not exactly a novice, and Phillotson thought there 
would be no difficulty in retaining her services, which he already 
wished to do, though she had only been with him three or four weeks. 
He had found her quite as bright as Jude had described her; and what 
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master-tradesman does not wish to keep an apprentice who saves him 
half his labour? 

It was a little over half past eight o'clock in the morning, and he was 
waiting to see her cross the road to the school, when he would follow. 
At twenty minutes to nine she did cross, a light hat tossed on her head; 
and he watched her as a curiosity. A nc^w emanation, which had nothing 
to do with her skill as a teacher, seemed to surround her this morning. 
He went to the school also, and Sue remained governing her class at the 
other end of the room, all day under his eye. She certainly was an 
excellent teacher. 

It was part of his duty to give her private lessons in the evening, and 
some article in the Code made it necessary that a respectable, elderly 
woman should be present at these lessons when the teacher and the 
taught were of different sexes. Richard Phillotson thought of the 
absurdity of the regulation in this case, when he was old enough to be 
the girl's father; but he faithfully acted up to it; and sat down with her 
in a room where Mrs Hawes, the widow at whose house Sue lodged, 
occupied herself with sewing. The regulation was, indeed, not easy to 
evade, for there was no other sitting-room in the dwelling. 

Sometimes as she figured ~ it was arithmetic that they were working 
at -> she would involuntarily glance up with a little inquiring smile at 
him, as if she assumed that, being the master, he must perceive all that 
was passing in her brain, as right or wrong. Phillotson was not really 
thinking of the arithmetic at all, but of her, in a novel way which 
somehow seemed strange to him as preceptor. Perhaps she knew that he 
was thinking of her thus. 

For a few weeks their work had gone on with a monotony which in 
itself was a delight to him. Then it happened that the children were to 
be taken to Christminster to see an itinerant exhibition, in the shape of 
a model of Jerusalem, to which schools were admitted at a penny a head 
in the interests of education. They marched along the road two and 
two, she beside her class with her simple cotton sunshade, her little 
thumb cocked up against its stem; and Phillotson behind in his long 
dangling coat, handling his walking-stick genteelly, in the musing 
mood which had come over him since her arrival. The afternoon was 
one of sun and dust, and when they entered the exhibition room few 
people were present but themselves. 

The model of the ancient city stood in the middle of the apartment, 
and the proprietor, with a fine religious philanthropy written on his 
features, walked round it with a pointer in his hand, showing the young 
people the various quarters and places known to them by name from 
reading their Bibles; Mount Moriah, the Valley of jehoshaphat, the City 
of Zion, the walls and the gates, outside one of which there was a large 
mound like a tumulus, and on the mound a little white cross. The spot, 
he said, was Calvary. 
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‘I think/ said Sue to the schoolmaster, as she stood with him a little 
in the background, ‘that this model, elaborate as it is, is a very imaginary 
production. How does anybody know that Jerusalem was like this in the 
time of Christ? I am sure this man doesn’t.’ 

‘It is made after the best conjectural maps, based on actual visits to 
the city as it now exists.’ 

‘I fancy we have had enough of Jerusalem,’ she said, ‘considering we 
are not descended from the Jews. There was nothing first-rate about the 
place, or people, after all - as there was about Athens, Rome, Alexandria, 
and other old cities.’ 

‘But my dear girl, consider what it is to us!’ 

She was silent, for she was easily repressed; and then perceived behind 
the group of children clustered round the model a young man in a white 
flannel jacket, his form being bent so low in his intent inspection of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat that his face was almost hidden from view by the 
Mount of Olives. ‘Look at your cousin Jude,’ continued the school¬ 
master. ‘He doesn’t think we have had enough of Jerusalem!’ 

‘Ah ~ I didn’t see him!’ she cried in her quick light voice. ‘Jude - how 
seriously you are going into it!* 

Jude started up from his reverie, and saw her. ‘O - Sue!’ he said, with 
a glad flush of embarrassment. ‘These are your school-children, of 
course! I saw that schools were admitted in the afternoons, and thought 
you might come; but I got so deeply interested that I didn’t remember 
where 1 was. How it carries one back, doesn’t it! I could examine it for 
hours, but I have only a few minutes, unfortunately; for I am in the 
middle of a job out here.’ 

‘Your cousin is so terribly clever that she criticizes it unmercifully,’ 
said Phillotson, with good-humoured satire. ‘She is quite sceptical as to 
its correctness.’ 

‘No, Mr Phillotson, I am not - altogether! I hate to be what is called 
a clever girl - there arc too many of that sort now!’ answered Sue 
sensitively. ‘I only meant - I don’t know what I meant - except that it 
was what you don’t understand!’ 

‘/ know your meaning,’ said Jude ardently (although he did not). 
‘And I think you are quite right.’ 

‘That’s a good Jude - I know you believe in me!’ She impulsively 
seized his hand, and leaving a reproachful look on the schoolmaster 
turned away to Jude, her voice revealing a tremor which she herself felt 
to be absurdly uncalled for by sarcasm so gentle. She had not the least 
conception how the hearts of the twain went out to her at this momentary 
revelation of feeling, and what a complication she was building up 
thereby in the futures of both. 

The model wore too much of an educational aspect for the children 
not to tire of it soon, and a little later in the afternoon they were all 
marched back to Lumsdon, Jude returning to his work. He watched the 
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juvenik flock in their ckan frocks and pinafores, filing down the street 
towards the country beside Phillotson and Sue, and a sad, dissatisfied 
sense of being out of the scheme of the latters* lives had possession of 
him. Phillotson had invited him to walk out and see them on Friday 
evening, when there would be no lessons to give to Sue, and Jude had 
eagerly promised to avail himself of the opportunity. 

Meanwhile the scholars and teachers moved homewards, and the next 
day, on looking on the black-board in Sue’s class, Phillotson was 
surprised to find upon it, skilfully drawn in chalk, a perspective view of 
Jerusalem, with every building shown in its place. 

‘I thought you took no interest in the model, and hardly looked at it?’ 
he said. 

i hardly did,’ she said, ‘but I remembered that much of it.’ 

‘It is more than I had remembered myself.’ 

Her Majesty’s school-inspector was at that time paying ‘surprise- 
visits’ in this neighbourhood to test the teaching unawares; and two days 
later, in the middle of the morning lessons, the latch of the door was 
softly lifted, and in walked my gentleman, the king of terrors - to pupil- 
teachers. 

To Mr Phillotson the surprise was not great; like the lady in the story 
he had been played that trick too many times to be unprepared. But 
Sue’s class was at the further end of the room, and her back was towards 
the entrance; the inspector therefore came and stood behind her and 
watched her teaching some half-minute before she became aware of his 
presence. She turned, and realized that an oft-dreaded moment had 
come. The effect upon her timidity was such that she uttered a cry of 
fright. Phillotson, with a strange instinct of solicitude quite beyond his 
control, was at her side just in time to prevent her falling from faintness. 
She soon recovered herself, and laughed; but when the inspector had 
gone there was a reaction, and she was so white that Phillotson took her 
into his room, and gave her some brandy to bring her round. She found 
him holding her hand. 

‘You ought to have told me,’ she gasped petulantly, ‘that one of the 
Inspector’s surprise-visits was imminent! O what shall I do! Now he’ll 
write and tell the managers that I am no good, and I shall be disgraced 
for ever!’ 

‘He won’t do that, my dear little girl. You are the best teacher ever 1 
had!’ 

He looked so gently at her that she was moved, and regretted that she 
had upbraided him. When she was better she went home. 

Jude in the meantime had been waiting impatiently for Friday. On 
both Wednesday and '^Thursday he had been so much under the influence 
of his desire to see her that he walked after dark some distance along the 
road in the direction of the village, and, on returning to his room to 
read, found himself quite unable to concentrate his mind on the page. 
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On Friday, as soon as he had got himself up as he thought Sue would 
like to sec him, and made a hasty tea, he set out, notwithstanding that 
the evening was wet. The trees overhead deepened the gloom of the 
hour, and they dripped sadly upon him, impressing him with forebod¬ 
ings ~ illogical forebodings; for though he knew that he loved her he 
also knew that he could not be more to her than he was. 

On turning the corner and entering the village the first sight that 
greeted his eyes was that of two figures under one umbrella coming out 
of the vicarage gate. He was too far back for them to notice him, but he 
knew in a moment that they were Sue and Phillotson. The latter was 
holding the umbrella over her head, and they had evidently been paying 
a visit to the vicar - probably on some business connected with the 
school work. And as they walked along the wet and deserted lane Jude 
saw Phillotson place his arm round the girl’s waist; whereupon she 
gently removed it; but he replaced it; and she let it remain, looking 
quickly round her with an air of misgiving. She did not look absolutely 
behind her, and therefore did not see Jude, who sank into the hedge like 
one struck with a blight. There he remained hidden till they had reached 
Sue’s cottage and she had passed in, Phillotson going on to the school 
hard by. 

‘O, he’s too old for her - too old!’ cried Jude in all the terrible sickness 
of hopeless, handicapped love. 

He could not interfere. Was he not Arabella’s? He was unable to go 
on further, and retraced his steps towards Christminster. Every tread of 
his feet seemed to say to him that he must on no account stand in the 
schoolmaster’s way with Sue. Phillotson was perhaps twenty years her 
senior, but many a happy marriage had been made in such conditions 
of age. The ironical clinch to his sorrow was given by the thought that 
the intimacy between his cousin and the schoolmaster had been brought 
about entirely by himself. 


♦ VI ♦ 


Jude’s old and embittered aunt lay unwell at Marygreen, and on the 
following Sunday he went to see her - a visit which was the result of a 
victorious struggle against his inclination to turn aside to the village of 
Lumsdon and obtain a miserable interview with his cousin, in which 
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the word nearest his heart could not be spoken, and the sight which had 
tortured him could not be revealed. 

His aunt was now unable to leave her bed, and a great part of Judes 
short day was occupied in making arrangements for her comfort. The 
little bakery business had been sold to a neighbour, and with the 
proceeds of this and her savings she was comfortably supplied with 
necessaries and more, a widow of the same village living with her and 
ministering to her wants. It was not till the time had nearly come for 
him to leave that he obtained a quiet talk with her, and his words tended 
insensibly towards his cousin. 

‘Was Sue born here?’ 

‘She was - in this room. They were living here at that time. What 
made ’ee ask that?' 

‘O - I wanted to know.’ 

‘Now you’ve been seeing her!’ said the harsh old woman. ‘And what 
did I tell ’ee?’ 

‘Well - that 1 was not to see her.’ 

‘Have you gc^siped with her?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then don’t keep it up. She was brought up by her father to hate her 
mother’s family; and she’ll look with no favour upon a working chap 
like you - a townish girl as she’s become by now. 1 never cared much 
about her. A pert little thing, that’s what she was too often, with her 
tight-strained nerves. Many’s the time I’ve smacked her for her imper¬ 
tinence. Why, one day when she was walking into the pond with her 
shoes and stockings off, and her petticoats pulled above her knees, afore 
I could cry out for shame, she said: “Move on, aunty! This is no sight 
for modest eyes!*’ ’ 

‘She was a little child then.’ 

‘She was twelve if a day.’ 

‘Well ~ of course. But now she’s older she’s of a thoughtful, quivering, 
tender nature, and as sensitive as 

‘Jude!’ cried his aunt, springing up in bed. ‘Don’t you be a fool about 
her!’ 

‘No, no, of course not.’ 

‘Your marrying that woman Arabella was about as bad a thing as a 
man could possibly do for himself by trying hard. But she’s gone to the 
other side of the world, and med never trouble you again. And there’ll 
be a worse thing if you, tied and bound as you be, should have a fancy 
for Sue. If your cousin is civil to you, take her civility for what it is 
worth. But anything more than a relation’s good wishes it is stark 
madness for ’ee to give her. If she’s townish and wanton it med bring 
’ee to ruin.’ 

‘Don’t say anything against her, aunt! Don’t, please!’ 

A relief was afforded to him by the entry of the companion and nurse 
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of his aunt, who must have been listening to the conversation, for she 
began a commentary on past years, introducing Sue Bridehead as a 
character in her recollections. She described what an odd little maid Sue 
had been when a pupil at the village school across the green opposite, 
before her father went to London - how, when the vicar arranged 
readings and recitations, she appeared on the platform, the smallest of 
them all, ‘in her little white frock, and shoes, and pink sash’; how she 
recited ‘Excelsior’, There was a sound of revelry by night’, and ‘The 
Raven’; how during the delivery she would knit her little brows and 
glare round tragically, and say to the empty air, as if some real creature 
stood there - 

‘Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the Nightly shore. 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night s Plutonian shore!’ 

‘She’d bring up the nasty carrion bird that clear,’ corroborated the 
sick wc:>inan reluctantly, ‘as she stood there in her little sash and things, 
that you could see un a’most before your very eyes. You too, Jude, had 
the same trick as a child of seeming to see things in the air.* 

The neighbour told alsc^ of Sue’s accomplishments in other kinds; 

‘She was not exactly a tomboy, you know; but she could do things 
that only boys do, as a rule. I’ve seen her hit in and steer down the long 
slide cm yonder pond, with her little curls blow'ing, one of a file of 
twenty moving along against the sky like shapes painted on glass, and 
up the back slide without stopping. All boys except herself; and then 
they’d cheer her, and then she’d say, “Don’t be saucy, boys,” and 
suddenly run indoors. They’d try to coax her out again. But ’a wouldn’t 
come.’ 

These retrospective visions of Sue only made Jude the more miserable 
that he was unable to woo her, and he left the cottage of his aunt that 
day with a heavy heart. He would fain have glanced into the school to 
see the room in which Sue’s little figure had so glorified itself; but he 
checked his desire and went on. 

It being Sunday evening some villagers who had known him during 
his residence here were standing in a group in their best clothes. Jude 
was startled by a salute from one of them: 

‘Ye’ve got there right enough, then!’ 

Jude showed that he did not understand. 

‘Why, to the seat of I’arning ~ the “City of Light” you used to talk 
to us about as a little boy! Is it all you expected of it?’ 

‘Yes; more!’ cried Jude. 

‘When I was there once for an hour I didn’t sec much in it for my 
part; auld crumbling buildings, half church, half almshouse, and not 
much going on at that.’ 

‘You are wrong. John; there is more going on than meets the eye of 
a man walking through the streets. It is a unique centre of thought and 
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religion - the intellectual and spiritual granary of this country. All that 
silence and absence of goings-on is the stillness of infinite motion - the 
sleep of the spinning-top, to borrow the simile of a well-known writer.’ 

‘O, well, it med be all that, or it med not. As I say, I didn’t see 
nothing of it the hour or two I was there; so I went in and had a pot o’ 
beer, and a penny loaf, and a ha’porth o’ cheese, and waited till it was 
time to come along home. You’ve j’ined a College by this time, I 
suppose?’ 

‘Ah, no!’ said Jude. ‘I am almost as far off that as ever.’ 

‘How so?’ 

Jude slapped his pocket. 

‘Just what wc thought! Such places be not for such as you only for 
them with plenty o’ money.’ 

‘There you are wrong,’ said Jude, with some bitterness. ‘They are for 
such ones!’ 

Still, the remark was sufFicient to withdraw Jude’s attention from the 
imaginative world he had lately inhabited, in which an abstract figure, 
more or less himself, was steeping his mind in a sublimation of the arts 
and sciences, and making his calling and election sure to a scat in the 
paradise of the learned. He was set regarding his prospects in a cold 
northern light. He had lately felt that he could not quite satisfy himself 
in his Greek ~ in the Greek of the dramatists particularly. So fatigued 
was he sometimes after his day’s work that he could not maintain the 
critical attention necessary for thorough application. He felt that he 
wanted a coach - a friend at his elbow to tell him in a moment what 
sometimes would occupy him a weary month in extracting from 
unanticipative, clumsy books. 

It was decidedly necessary to consider facts a little more closely than 
he had done of late. What was the good, after all, of using up his spare 
hours in a vague labour called ‘private study’ without giving an outlook 
on practicabilities? 

‘I ought to have thought of this before,’ he said, as he journeyed back. 
‘It would have been better never to have embarked in the scheme at all 
than to do it without seeing clearly where I am going, or what I am 
aiming at . . . This hovering outside the walls of the colleges, as if 
expecting some arm to be stretched out from them to lift me inside, 
won’t do! I must get special information.’ 

The next week accordingly he sought it. What at first seemed an 
opportunity occurred one afternoon when he saw an elderly gentleman, 
who had been pointed out as the Head of a particular College, walking 
in the public path of a park-like enclosure near the spot at which Jude 
changed to be sitting. The gentleman came nearer, and Jude looked 
anxiously at his face. It seemed benign, considerate, yet rather reserved. 
On second thoughts Jude felt that he could not go up and address him; 
but he was sufficiently influenced by the incident to think what a wise 
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thing it would be for him to state his difficulties by letter to some of the 
best and most judicious of those old masters, and obtain their advice. 

During the next week or two he accordingly placed himself in such 
positions about the city as would afford him glimpses of several of the 
most distinguished among the Provosts, Wardens, and other Heads of 
Houses; and from these he ultimately selected five whose physiognomies 
seemed to say to him that they were appreciative and far-seeing men. 
To these five he addressed letters, briefly stating his difficulties, and 
asking their opinion on his stranded situation. 

When the letters were posted Jude mentally began to criticize them; 
he wished they had not been sent. ‘It is just one of those intrusive, 
vulgar, pushing, applications which are so common in these days,’ he 
thought. ‘Why couldn’t I know better than address utter strangers in 
such a way? I may be an impostor, an idle scamp, a man with a bad 
character, for all that they know to the contrary . . . Perhaps that’s what 
I am!’ 

Nevertheless, he found himself clinging to the hope of some reply as 
to his one last chance of redemption. He waited day after day, saying 
that it was perfectly absurd to expect, yet expecting. While he waited he 
was suddenly stirred by news about Phillotson. Phillotson was giving 
up the school near Christminster, for a larger one further south, in Mid- 
Wessex. What this meant; how it would affect his cousin; whether, as 
seemed possible, it was a practical move of the schoolmaster’s towards 
a larger income, in view of a provision for two instead of one, he would 
not allow himself to say. And the tender relations between Phillotson 
and the young girl of whom Jude was passionately enamoured effectually 
made it repugnant to Jude’s tastes to apply to Phillotson for advice on 
his own scheme. 

Meanwhile the academic dignitaries to whom Jude had written 
vouchsafed no answer, and the young man was thus thrown back 
entirely on himself, as formerly, with the added gloom of a weakened 
hope. By indirect inquiries he soon perceived clearly, what he had long 
uneasily suspected, that to qualify himself for certain open scholarships 
and exhibitions was the only brilliant course. But to do this a good deal 
of coaching would be necessary, and much natural ability. It was next 
to impossible that a man reading on his own system, however widely 
and thoroughly, even over the prolonged period of ten years, should be 
able to compete with those who had passed their lives under trained 
teachers and had worked to ordained lines. 

The other course, that of buying himself in, so to speak, seemed the 
only one really open to men like him, the difficulty being simply of a 
material kind. With the help of his information he began to reckon the 
extent of this material obstacle, and ascertained, to his dismay, that, at 
the rate at which, with the best of fortune, he would be able to save 
money, fifteen years must elapse before he could be in a position to 
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forward testimonials to the Head of a College and advance to a 
matriculation examination. The undertaking was hopeless. 

He saw what a curious and cunning glamour the neighbourhood of 
the place had exercised over him. To get there and live there, to move 
among the churches and halls and become imbued with the j;femus loci, 
had seemed to his dreaming youth, as the spot shaped its charms to him 
from its halo on the horizon, the obvious and ideal thing to do. ‘Let me 
only get there/ he had said with the fatuousness of Crusoe over his big 
boat, ‘and the rest is but a matter of time and energy.* It would have 
been far better for him in every way if he had never come within sight 
and sound of the delusive precincts, had gone to some busy commercial 
town with the sole object of making money by his wits, and thence 
surveyed his plan in true perspective. Well, all that was clear to him 
amounted to this, that the whole scheme had burst up, like an iridescent 
soap-bubble, under the touch of a reasoned inquiry. He looked back at 
himself along the vista of his past years, and his thought was akin to 
Heine’s: 


Above the youth’s inspired and Hashing eyes 
I see the motley mocking fool’s-cap rise! 

Fortunately he had not been allowed to bring his disappointment into 
his dear Sue’s life by involving her in this collapse. And the painful 
details of his awakening to a sense of his limitations should now be 
spared her as far as possible. After all, she had only known a little part 
of the miserable struggle in which he had been engaged thus unequipped, 
poor, and unforeseeing. 

He always remembered the appearance of the afternoon on which he 
awoke from his dream. Not quite knowing what to do with himself, he 
went up to an octagonal chamber in the lantern of a singularly built 
theatre that was set amidst this quaint and singular city. It had windows 
all round, from which an outlook over the whole town and its edifices 
could be gained. Jude’s eyes swept all the views in succession, medita¬ 
tively, mournfully, yet sturdily. Those buildings and their associations 
and privileges were not for him. From the looming roof of the great 
library, into which he hardly ever had time to enter, his gaze travelled 
on to the varied spires, halls, gables, streets, chapels, gardens, quadran¬ 
gles, which composed the ensemble of this unrivalled panorama. He saw 
that his destiny lay not with the.se, but among the manual toilers in the 
shabby purlieu which he himself occupied, unrecognized as part of the 
city at all by its visitors and panegyrists, yet without whose denizens the 
hard readers could not read nor the high thinkers live. 

He looked over the town into the country beyond, to the trees which 
screened her whose presence had at first been the support of his heart, 
and whose loss was now a maddening torture. But for this blow he 
might have borne with his fate. With Sue as companion he could have 
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renounced his ambitions with a smile. Without her it was inevitable that 
the reaction from the long strain to which he had subjected himself 
should affect him disastrously. Phillotson had no doubt passed through 
a similar intellectual disappointment to that which now enveloped him. 
But the schoolmaster had been since blest with the consolation of sweet 
Sue, while for him there was no consoler. 

Descending to the streets, he went listlessly along till he arrived at an 
inn, and entered it. Here he drank several glasses of beer in rapid 
succession, and when he came out it was night. By the light of the 
flickering lamps he rambled home to supper, and had not long been 
sitting at table when his landlady brought up a letter that had just arrived 
for him. She laid it down as if impressed with a sense of its possible 
importance, and on looking at it Jude perceived that it bore the embossed 
stamp of one of the Colleges whose heads he had addressed. ‘One ~ at 
last!’ cried Jude. 

The communication was brief, and not exactly what he had expected; 
though it really was from the Master in person. It ran thus: 

Biblioij- College 

Sir, - 1 have read your letter with interest; and, judging from your description 
of yourself as a working-man, I venture to think that you will have a much 
better chance of success in life by remaining in your own sphere and sticking to 
your trade than by adopting any other course. That, therefore, is what 1 advise 
you to do. Yours faithfully, 

T. Tetuphenay 

ToMrj. Fawley, Stone-mason 

This terribly sensible advice exasperated Jude. He had known all that 
before. He knew it was true. Yet it seemed a hard slap after ten years of 
labour, and its effect upon him just now was to make him rise recklessly 
from the table, and, instead of reading as usual, to go downstairs and 
into the street. He stood at a bar and tossed off two or three glasses, 
then unconsciously sauntered along till he came to a spot called The 
Fourways in the middle of the city, gazing abstractedly at the groups of 
people like one in a trance, till, coming to himself, he began talking to 
the policeman fixed there. 

That officer yawned, stretched out his elbows, elevated himself an 
inch and a half on the balls of his toes, smiled, and looking humorously 
at Jude, said, ‘You’ve had a wet, young man.’ 

‘No; I’ve only begun,’ he replied cynically. 

Whatever his wetness, his brains were dry enough. He only heard in 
part the policeman’s further remarks, having fallen into thought on what 
struggling people like himself had stood at that Crossway, whom 
nobody ever thought of now. It had more history than the oldest college 
in the city. It was literally teeming, stratified, with the shades of human 
groups, who had met there for tragedy, comedy, farce; real enactments 
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of the intensest kind. At Fourways men had stood and talked of 
Napoleon, the loss of America, the execution of King Charles, the 
burning of the Martyrs, the Crusades, the Norman Conquest, possibly 
of the arrival of Caesar. Here the two sexes had met for loving, hating, 
coupling, parting; had waited, had suffered, for each other; had 
triumphed over each other; cursed each other in jealousy, blessed each 
other in forgiveness. 

He began to see that the town life w^as a book of humanity infinitely 
more palpitating, varied and compendious than the gown life. These 
struggling men and women before him were the reality of Christminster, 
though they knew little of Christ or Minster. That was one of the 
humours of things. The floating population of students and teachers, 
who did know both in a way, were not Christminster in a local sense 
at all. 

He looked at his watch, and, in pursuit of this idea, he went on till he 
came to a public hall, where a promenade concert was in progress. Jude 
entered, and found the room full of shop youths and girls, soldiers, 
apprentices, boys of eleven smoking cigarettes, and light women of the 
more respectable and amateur class. He had tapped the real Christminster 
life. A band was playing, and the crowd walked about and jostled each 
other, and every now and then a man got upon a platform and sang a 
comic song. 

The spirit of Sue seemed to hover round him and prevent his flirting 
and drinking with the frolicsome girls who made advances - wistful to 
gain a little joy. At ten o’clock he came away, choosing a circuitous 
route homeward to pass the gates of the College whose Head had just 
sent him the note. 

The gates were shut, and, by an impulse, he took from his pocket the 
lump of chalk which as a workman he usually carried there, and wrote 
along the wall: 

7 have understanding as welt as you; J am not inferior to you: yea, who 
knoweth not such things as these?' — Job xii. 3 . 
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♦ VII ♦ 


The stroke of scorn relieved his mind, and the next morning he laughed 
at his self-conceit. But the laugh was not a healthy one. He re-read the 
letter from the Master, and the wisdom in its lines, which had at first 
exasperated him, chilled and depressed him now. He saw himself as a 
fool indeed. 

Deprived of the objects of both intellect and emotion, he could not 
proceed to his work. Whenever he felt reconciled to his fate as a student, 
there came to disturb his calm his hopeless relations with Sue. That the 
one affined soul he had ever met was lost to him through his marriage 
returned upon him with cruel persistency, till, unable to bear it longer, 
he again rushed for distraction to the real Christminster life. He now 
sought it out in an obscure and low-ceiled tavern up a court which was 
well known to certain worthies of the place, and in brighter times would 
have interested him simply by its quaintness. Here he sat more or less 
all the day, convinced that he was at bottom a vicious character, of 
whom it was hopeless to expect anything. 

In the evening the frequenters of the house dropped in one by one, 
Jude still retaining his seat in the corner, though his money was all 
spent, and he had not eaten anything the whole day except a biscuit. He 
surveyed his gathering companions with all the equanimity and phil¬ 
osophy of a man who has been drinking long and slowly, and made 
friends with several: to wit, Tinker Taylor, a decayed church-ironmonger 
who appeared to have been of a religious turn in earlier years, but was 
somewhat blasphemous now; also a red-nosed auctioneer; also two 
Gothic masons like himself, called Uncle Jim and Uncle joe. There were 
present, too, some clerks, and a gown- and surplice-maker’s assistant; 
two ladies who sported moral characters of various depths of shade, 
according to their company, nicknamed ‘Bower o’ Bliss’ and ‘Freckles’; 
some horsey men ‘in the know’ of betting circles; a travelling actor from 
the theatre, and two devil-may-care young men who proved to be 
gownless undergraduates; they had slipped in by stealth to meet a man 
about bull-pups, and stayed to drink and smoke short pipes with the 
racing gents aforesaid, looking at their watches every now and then. 

The conversation waxed general. Christminster society was criticized, 
the Dons, magistrates, and other people in authority being sincerely 
pitied for their shortcomings, while opinions on how they ought to 
conduct themselves and their affairs to be properly respected, were 
exchanged in a large-minded and disinterested manner. 

Jude Fawley, with the self-conceit, effrontery, and aplomb of a strong¬ 
brained fellow in liquor, threw in his remarks somewhat peremptorily; 
and his aims having been what they were for so many years, everything 
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the others said turned upon his tongue, by a sort of mechanical craze, 
to the subject of scholarship and study, the extent of his own learning 
being dwelt upon with an insistence that would have appeared pitiable 
to himself in his sane hours. 

‘1 don’t care a damn,’ he was saying, ‘for any Provost, Warden, 
Principal, Fellow, or cursed Master of Arts in the University! What ! 
know is that I’d lick ’em on their own ground if they’d give me a chance, 
and show ’em a few things they arc not up to yet!’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ said the undergraduates from the comer, where they 
were talking privately about the pups. 

‘You always was fond o’ books. I’ve heard,' said Tinker Taylor, ‘and 
I don’t doubt what you state. Now with me ’twas different. I always 
saw’ there was more to be learnt outside a book than in; and 1 took my 
steps accordingly, or I shouldn’t have been the man I am.’ 

‘You aim at the Church, I believe?’ said Uncle Joe. ‘If you arc such a 
scholar as to pitch ycr hopes so high as that, why not give us a specimen 
of your scholarship? Canst say the Creed in Latin, man? That was how 
they once put it to a chap down in my country.’ 

‘I should think so!’ said Jude haughtily. 

‘Not he! Like his conceit!’ screamed one of the ladies. 

‘just you shut up, Bower o’ Bliss!’ said one of the undergraduates. 
‘Silence!’ He drank off the spirits in his tumbler, rapped with it on the 
counter, and announced, ‘The gentleman in the comer is going to 
rehearse the Articles of his Belief, in the Latin tongue, for the edification 
of the company.’ 

‘I won’t!’ said Jude. 

‘Yes - have a try!’ said the surplice-maker. 

‘You can’t!’ said Uncle Joe. 

‘Yes, he can!’ said Tinker Taylor. 

‘I’ll swear I can!’ said Jude. ‘Well, come now, stand me a small Scotch 
cold, and I’ll do it straight off.’ 

‘That’s a fair offer,’ said the undergraduate, throwing down the money 
for the whisky. 

The barmaid concocted the mixture with the bearing of a person 
compelled to live amongst animals of an inferior species, and the glass 
was handed across to Jude, who, having drunk the contents, stood up 
and began rhetorically, without hesitation: 

‘Credo in unum Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, Factorem coeli et 
terrae, visibilium omnium et invisibilium.’ 

‘Good! Excellent Latin!’ cried one of the undergraduates, who, 
however, had not the slightest conception of a single word. 

A silence reigned among the rest in the bar, and the maid stood still, 
Jude’s voice echoing sonorously into the inner parlour, where the 
landlord was dozing, and bringing him out to see what was going on. 
Jude had declaimed steadily ahead, and was continuing: 
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*Crucifixus ctiam pro nobis: sub Pontio Pilato passus, et sepultus est. 
Et resurrexit tertia die, secundum Scripturas.’ 

‘That’s the Nicene,’ sneered the second undergraduate. ‘And we 
wanted the Apostles’!* 

‘You didn’t say so! And every fool knows, except you, that the Nicene 
is the most historic creed!* 

‘Let un go on, let un go on!* said the auctioneer. 

But Jude’s mind seemed to grow confused soon, and he could not get 
on. He put his hand to his forehead, and his face assumed an expression 
of pain. 

‘Give him another glass - then he’ll fetch up and get through it,’ said 
Tinker Taylor. 

Somebody threw down threepence, the glass was handed, Jude 
stretched out his arm for it without looking, and having swallowed the 
liquor, went on in a moment in a revived voice, raising it as he neared 
the end with the manner of a priest leading a congregation: 

‘Et in Spiritum Sanctum, Dominum et vivificantem, qui ex Patre 
Filioque procedit. Qui cum Patre et Filio simul adoratur ct conglorifi- 
catur. Qui locutus est per prophetas. 

‘Et unam Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam. Confiteor unum 
Baptisma in remissionem peccatorum. Et expecto Resurrectionem mor- 
tuorum. Et vitam venturi saeculi. Amen.* 

‘Well done!* said several, enjoying the last word, as being the first and 
only one they had recognized. 

Then Jude seemed to shake the fumes from his brain, as he stared 
round upon them. 

‘You pack of fools!’ he cried. ‘Which one of you knows whether I 
have said it or no? It might have been the Rat-catcher’s Daughter in 
double Dutch for all that your besotted heads can tell! See what I have 
brought myself to ~ the crew I have come among!’ 

The landlord, who had already had his licence endorsed for harbouring 
queer characters, feared a riot, and came outside the counter; but Jude, 
in his sudden flash of reason, had turned in disgust and left the scene, 
the door slamming with a dull thud behind him. 

He hastened down the lane and round into the straight broad street, 
which he followed till it merged in the highway, and all sound of his 
late companions had been left behind. Onward he still went, under the 
influence of a childlike yearning for the one being in the world to whom 
it seemed possible to fly - an unreasoning desire, whose ill judgement 
was not apparent to him now. In the course of an hour, when it was 
between ten and eleven o’clock, he entered the village of Lumsdon, and 
reaching the cottage, saw that a light was burning in a downstairs room, 
which he assumed, rightly as it happened, to be hers. 

Jude stepped close to the wall, and tapped with his finger on the pane, 
saying impatiently, ‘Sue, Sue!* 
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She must have recognized his voice, for the light disappeared from 
the apartment, and in a second or two the door was unlocked and 
opened, and Sue appeared with a candle in her hand. 

‘Is it Jude? Yes, it is^ My dear, dear cousin, what’s the matter?’ 

‘Oh, I am - I couldn’t help coming. Sue!’ said he, sinking down upon 
the doorstep. ‘I am so wicked. Sue - my heart is nearly broken, and I 
could not bear my life as it was! So I have been drinking, and 
blaspheming, or next door to it, and saying holy things in disreputable 
quarters - repeating in idle bravado words which ought never to be 
uttered but reverently! O, do anything with me. Sue - kill me - I don't 
care! Only don’t hate me and despise me like all the rest of the world!’ 

‘You are ill, poor dear! No, I won’t despise you; of course I won’t! 
Come in and rest, and let me sec what I can do for you. Now lean on 
me, and don’t mind.’ With one hand holding the candle and the other 
supporting him, she led him indoors, and placed him in the only easy- 
chair the meagrely furnishec house afforded, stretching his feet upon 
another, and pulling i)frhis boots, Jude, now getting towards his sober 
senses, could only say, ‘Dear, dear Sue!’ in a voice broken by grief and 
contrition. 

She asked him if he wanted anything to eat, but he shook his head. 
Then telling him to go to sleep, and that she would come down early 
in the morning and get him some breakfast, she bade him good night 
and ascended the stairs. 

Almost immediately he fell into a heavy slumber, and did not wake 
till dawn. At first he did not know where he was, but by degrees his 
situation cleared to him, and he beheld it in all the ghastliness of a right 
mind. She knt'w the worst of him - the very worst. How could he face 
her now? She would soon be coming down to see about breakfast, as 
she had said, and there would he be in all his shame confronting her. He 
could not bear the thought, and softly drawing on his boots, and taking 
his hat from the nail on which she had hung it, he slipped noiselessly 
out of the house. 

His fixed idea was to get away to some obscure spot and hide, and 
perhaps pray; and the only spot which occurred to him was Marygrccn. 
He called at his lodging in Christminster, where he found awaiting him 
a note of dismissal from his employer; and having packed up he turned 
his back upon the city that had been such a thorn in his side, and struck 
southward into Wessex. He had no money left in his pocket, his small 
savings, deposited at one of the banks in Christminster, having fortu¬ 
nately been left untouched. To get to Marygreen, therefore, his only 
course was walking; and the distance being nearly twenty miles, he had 
ample time to complete on the way the sobering process begun in him. 

At some hour of the evening he reached Alfredston. Here he pawned 
his waistcoat, and having gone out of the town a mile or two, slept 
under a rick that night. At dawn he rose, shook off the hayseeds and 
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stems from his clothes, and started again, breasting the long white road 
up the hill to the downs, which had been visible to him a long way off, 
and passing the milestone at the top, whereupon he had carved his hopes 
years ago. 

He reached the ancient hamlet while the people were at breakfast. 
Weary and mud-bespattered, but quite possessed of his ordinary clearness 
of brain, he sat down by the well, thinking as he did so what a poor 
Christ he made. Seeing a trough of water near he bathed his face, and 
went on to the cottage of his great-aunt, whom he found breakfasting 
in bed, attended by the woman who lived with her. 

‘What - out o’ work?’ asked his relative, regarding him through eyes 
sunken deep, under lids heavy as pot-covers, no other cause for his 
tumbled appearance suggesting itself to one whose whole life had been 
a struggle with material things. 

‘Yes,’ said Jude heavily. ‘I think I must have a little rest.’ 

Refreshed by some breakfast, he went up to his old room and lay 
down in his shirt-sleeves, after the manner of the artizan. He fell asleep 
for a short while, and when he awoke it was as if he had awakened in 
hell. It was hell - ‘the hell of conscious failure’, both in ambition and in 
love. He thought of that previous abyss into which he had fallen before 
leaving this part of the country; the deepest deep he had supposed it 
then; but it was not so deep as this. That had been the breaking in of the 
outer bulwarks of his hope: this was of his second line. 

If he had been a woman he must have screamed under the nervous 
tension which he was now undergoing. But that relief being denied to 
his virility, he clenched his teeth in misery, bringing lines about his 
mouth like those in the Laocoon, and corrugations between his brows. 

A mournful wind blew through the trees, and sounded in the chimney 
like the pedal notes of an organ. Each ivy leaf overgrowing the wall of 
the churchless churchyard hard by, now abandoned, pecked its neighbour 
smartly, and the vane on the new Victorian-Gothic church in the new 
spot had already begun to creak. Yet apparently it was not always the 
outdoor wind that made the deep murmurs; it was a voice. He guessed 
its origin in a moment or two; the curate was praying with his aunt in 
the adjoining room. He remembered her speaking of him. Presently the 
sounds ceased, and a step seemed to cross the landing. Jude sat up, and 
shouted ‘Hoi!’ 

The step made for his door, which was open, and a man looked in. 
It was a young clergyman. 

‘I think you are Mr Highridge,’ said Jude. ‘My aunt has mentioned 
you more than once. Well, here I am, just come home; a fellow gone to 
the bad; though I had the best intentions in the world at one time. Now 
I am melancholy mad, what with drinking and one thing and another.’ 

Slowly Jude unfolded to the curate his late plans and movements, by 
an unconscious bias dwelling less upon the intellectual and ambitious 
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side of his dream» and more upon the theological, though this had, up 
till now, been merely a portion of the general plan of advancement. 

‘Now I know I have been a fool, and that folly is with me,’ added 
Jude in conclusion. ‘And I don’t regret the collapse of my University 
hopes one jot. I wmildn’t begin again if 1 were sure to succeed. I don’t 
care for social success any more at all. But I do feel I should like to do 
some good thing; and I bitterly regret the Church, and the loss of my 
chance of being her ordained minister.’ 

The curate, w'ho was a new man to this neighbourhood, had grown 
deeply interested, and at last he said: ‘If you feel a real call to the 
ministry, and I won’t say from your conversation that you do not, for 
it is that of a thoughtful and educated man, you might enter the Church 
as a licentiate. Only you must make up your mind to avoid strong 
drink.’ 

‘I could avoid that easily enough, if I had any kind of hope to support 
me!’ 




PART THIRD 


AT MELCHESTER 



Tor there was no other girl, O bridegroom, like her!’ 

- Sappho (H. T. Wharton) 



It was a new idea - the ecclesiastical and altruistic life as distinct from the 
intellectual and emulative life. A man could preach and do good to his 
fellow-creatures without taking double-firsts in the schools of Christ- 
minster, or having anything but ordinary knowledge. The old fancy 
which had led on to the culminating vision of the bishopric had not been 
an ethical or theological enthusiasm at alfi but a mundane ambition 
masquerading in a surplice. He feared that his whole scheme had 
degenerated to, even though it might not have originated in, a social 
unrest which had no foundation in the nobler instincts; which was purely 
an artificial product of civilization. There were thousands of young men 
on the same self-seeking track at the present moment. The sensual hind 
who ate, drank, and lived carelessly with his wife through the days of his 
vanity was a more likable being than he. 

But to enter the Church in such an unscholarly way that he could not 
in any probability rise to a higher grade through all his career than that 
of the humble curate wearing his life out in an obscure village or city 
slum ~ that might have a touch of goodness and greatness in it; that might 
be true religion, and a purgatorial course worthy of being followed by a 
remorseful man. 

The favourable light in which this new thought showed itself by 
contrast with his foregone intentions cheered Jude, as he sat there, shabby 
and lonely; and it may be said to have given, during the next few days, the 
coup de grace to his intellectual career - a career which had extended over 
the greater part of a dozen years. He did nothing, however, for some long 
stagnant time to advance his new desire, occupying himself with little 
local jobs in putting up and lettering headstones about the neighbouring 
villages, and submitting to be regarded as a social failure, a returned 
purchase, by the half-dozen or so of farmers and other country-people 
who condescended to nod to him. 

The human interest of the new intention - and a human interest is 
indispensable to the most spiritual and self-sacrificing - was created by a 
letter from Sue, bearing a fresh postmark. She evidently wrote with 
anxiety, and told very little about her own doings, more than that she had 
passed some sort of examination for a Queen’s Scholarship, and was 
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going to entc, . Training College at Mckhcstct to complete herself fo. 
the vocation she had chosen, partly by his influence. There was a 
1 heological College at Melchester; Melchestcr was a quiet and soothing 
place, almost entirely ecclesiastical in its tone; a spot where worldly 
learning and intellectual smartness had no establishment; where the 
altruistic feeling that he did possess would perhaps be more highly 
estimated than a brilliancy which he did not. 

As it would be necessary that he should continue for a time to work 
at his trade while reading up Divinity, which he had neglected at 
Christminster for the ordinary classical grind, what better course for 
him than to get employment at the further city, and pursue this plan 
of reading? That his excessive human interest in the new place was 
entirely of Sues making, while at the same time Sue was to be 
regarded even less than formerly as proper to create it, had an ethical 
contradictoriness to which he was not blind. But that much he 
conceded to human frailty, and hoped to learn to love her only as a 
friend and kinswoman. 

He considered that he might so mark out his coming years as to begin 
his ministry at the age of thirty ~ an age which much attracted him as 
being that of his exemplar when he first began to teach in Galilee. This 
would allow him plenty of time for deliberate study, and for acquiring 
capital by his trade to help his aftercoursc of keeping the necessary terms 
at a Theological College. 

Christmas had come and passed, and Sue had gone to the Melchester 
Normal School. The time was just the worst in the year for Jude to get 
into new employment, and he had written suggesting to her that he 
should postpone his arrival for a month or so, till the days had lengthened. 
She had acquiesced so readily that he wished he had not proposed it - she 
evidently did not much care about him, though she had never once 
reproached him for his strange conduct in coming to her that night, and 
his silent disappearance. Neither had she ever said a word about her 
relations with Mr Phillotson. 

Suddenly, however, quite a passionate letter arrived from Sue. She was 
quite lonely and miserable, she told him. She hated the place she was in; 
it was worse than the ecclesiastical designer’s; worse than anywhere. She 
felt utterly friendless; could he come immediately? - though when he did 
come she would only be able to see him at limited times, the rules of the 
establishment she found herself in being strict to a degree. It was Mr 
Phillotson who had advised her to come there, and she wished she had 
never listened to him. 

Phillotson’s suit was not exactly prospering, evidently; and Jude felt 
unreasonably glad. He packed up his things and went to Melchester with 
a lighter heart than he had known for months. 

This being the turning over a new leaf he duly looked about for a 
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temperance hotel, and found a little establishment of that description in 
the street leading from the station. When he had had something to cat he 
walked out into the dull winter light over the town bridge, and turned 
the corner towards the Close. The day was foggy, and standing under the 
walls of the most graceful architectural pile in England he paused and 
looked up. The lofty building was visible as far as the roof-ridge; above, 
the dwindling spire rose more and more remotely, till its apex was quite 
lost in the mist drifting across it. 

The lamps now began to be lighted, and turning to the west front he 
walked round. He took it as a good omen that numerous blocks of stone 
were lying about, which signified that the cathedral was undergoing 
restoration or repair to a considerable extent. It seemed to him, full of the 
superstitions of his beliefs, that this was an exercise of forethought on the 
part of a ruling Power, that he might find plenty to do in the art he 
practised while waiting for a call to higher labours. 

Then a wave of warmth came over him as he thought how near he 
stood to the bright-eyed vivacious girl with the broad forehead and pile 
of dark hair above it; the girl with the kindling glance, daringly soft at 
times - something like that of the girls he had seen in engravings from 
paintings of the Spanish school. She was here - actually in this Close - in 
one of the houses confronting this very west facade. 

He went down the broad gravel path towards the building. It was an 
ancient edifice of the fifteenth century, once a palace, now a training- 
school, with mullioned and transomed windows, and a courtyard in front 
shut in from the road by a wall. Jude opened the gate and went up to the 
door through which, on inquiring for his cousin, he was gingerly 
admitted to a waiting-room, and in a few minutes she came. 

Though she had been here such a short while, she was not as he had 
seen her last. All her bounding manner was gone; her curves of motion 
had become subdued lines. The screens and subtleties of convention had 
likewise disappeared. Yet neither was she quite the woman who had 
written the letter that summoned him. That had plainly been dashed off 
in an impulse which second thoughts had somewhat regretted; thoughts 
that were possibly of his recent self-disgrace. Jude was quite overcome 
with emotion. 

‘You don’t - think me a demoralized wretch - for coming to you as I 
was - and going so shamefully, Sue?’ 

‘Oh, I have tried not to! You said enough to let me know what had 
caused it. I hope I shall never have any doubt of your worthiness, my poor 
Jude! And I am glad you have come!’ 

She wore a murrey-coloured gown with a little lace collar. It was made 
quite plain, and hung about her slight figure with clinging gracefulness. 
Her hair, which formerly she had worn according to the custom of the 
day, was now twisted up tightly, and she had altogether the air of a 
woman clipped and pruned by severe discipline, an under-brightness 
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shining through from the depths which that discipline had not yet been 
able to reach. 

She had come forward prettily; but Jude felt that she had hardly 
expected him to kiss her» as he was burning to do, under other colours 
than those of cousinship. He could not perceive the least sign that Sue 
regarded him as a lover, or ever would do so, now that she knew the 
worst of him, even if he had the right to behave as one; and this helped on 
his growing resolve to tell her of his matrimonial entanglement, which 
he had put off doing from time to time in sheer dread of losing the bliss 
of her company. 

Sue came out into the town with him, and they walked and talked with 
tongues centred only on the passing moments. Jude said he would like to 
buy her a little present of some sort, and then she confessed, with 
something of shame, that she was dreadfully hungry. They were kept on 
very short allowances in the College, and a dinner, tea, and supper all in 
one was the present she most desired in the world. Jude thereupon took 
her to an inn and ordered whatever the house afforded, which was not 
much. The place, however, gave them a delightful opportunity for a tke- 
a-tet(\ nobody else being in the room, and they talked freely. 

She told him about the school as it was at that date, and the rough 
living, and the mixed character of her fellow-students, gathered together 
from all parts of the diocese, and how she had to get up and work by gas¬ 
light in the early morning, with all the bitterness of a young person to 
whom restraint was new. To all this he listened; but it was not what he 
wanted especially to know ~ her relations with Phillotson. That was what 
she did not tell. When they had sat and eaten, Jude impulsively placed his 
hand upon hers; she looked up and smiled, and took his quite freely into 
her own little soft one, dividing his fingers and coolly examining them, 
as if they were the fingers of a glove she was purchasing. 

‘Your hands arc rather rough, Jude, aren’t they?’ she said. 

‘Yes. So would yours be if they held a mallet and chisel all day.’ 

‘I don’t dislike it, you know. I think it is noble to see a man’s hands 
subdued to what he works in . . . Well, I’m rather glad I came to this 
Training-School, after all. See how independent I shall be after the two 
years’ training! I shall pass pretty high, I expect, and Mr Phillotson will 
use his influence to get me a big school.’ 

She had touched the subject at last. ‘I had a suspicion, a fear,’ said Jude, 
‘that he ~ cared about you rather warmly, and perhaps wanted to marry 
you.’ 

‘Now don’t be such a silly boy!’ 

‘He has said something about it, I expect.’ 

‘If he had, what would it matter? An old man like him!’ 

‘O, come, Sue; he’s not so very old. And t know what I saw him 
doing 

‘Not kissing me - that I’m certain!’ 
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‘No. But putting his arm round your waist.’ 

‘Ah - I remember. But I didn’t know he was going to.’ 

‘You are wriggling out of it. Sue, and it isn’t quite kind!* 

Her ever-sensitivc lip began to quiver, and her eye to blink, at 
something this reproof was deciding her to say. 

*I know you’ll be angry if I tell you everything, and that’s why I don’t 
want to!’ 

‘Very well, then, dear,’ he said soothingly. ‘I have no real right to ask 
you, and I don’t wish to know,’ 

‘I shall tell you!’ said she, with the perverseness that was part of her. 
‘This is what I have done: I have promised ~ I have promised ~ that I will 
marry him when I come out of the Training-School two years hence, and 
have got my Certificate; his plan being that we shall then take a large 
double school in a great town - he the boys’ and I the girls’ - as married 
school-teachers often do, and make a good income between us.’ 

‘O, Sue! . . . But of course it is right - you couldn’t have done better!’ 

He glanced at her and their eyes met, the reproach in his own belying 
his words. Then he drew his hand quite away from hers, and turned his 
face in estrangement from her to the window. Sue regarded him passively 
without moving. 

‘I knew you would be angry!’ she said with an air of no emotion 
whatever. ‘Very well -* I am wrong, I suppose! I ought not to have let you 
come to see me! We had better not meet again; and we’ll only correspond 
at long intervals, on purely business matters!* 

This was just the one thing he would not be able to bear, as she 
probably knew, and it brought him round at once. ‘O yes, we will,’ he 
said quickly. ‘Your being engaged can make no difference to me whatever. 
I have a perfect right to see you when I want to; and I shall!’ 

‘Then don’t let us talk of it any more. It is quite spoiling our evening 
together. What does it matter about what one is going to do two years 
hence!’ 

She was something of a riddle to him, and he let the subject drift away. 
‘Shall we go and sit in the Cathedral?’ he asked, when their meal was 
finished. 

‘Cathedral? Yes. Though I think I’d rather sit in the railway station,’ 
she answered, a remnant of vexation still in her voice. ‘That’s the centre 
of the town life now. The Cathedral has had its day!’ 

‘How modem you are!’ 

‘So would you be if you had lived so much in the Middle Ages as I have 
done these last few years! The Cathedral was a very good place four or 
five centuries ago; but it is played out now ... I am not modern, either. 
I am rnore ancient than medievalism, if you only knew.’ 

Jude looked distressed. 

‘There - I won’t say any more of that!’ she cried. ‘Only you don’t know 
how bad I am, from your point of view, or you wouldn’t think so much 
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of me, or care whether I was engaged or not. Now there’s just time for 
us to walk round the Close, then I must go in, or I shall be locked out for 
the night.’ 

He took her to the gate and they parted. Jude had a conviction that his 
unhappy visit to her on that sad night had precipitated this marriage 
engagement, and it did anything but add to his happiness. Her reproach 
had taken that shape, then, and not the shape of words. However, next 
day he set about seeking employment, which was not so easy to get as at 
Christminster, there being, as a rule, less stone-cutting in progress in this 
quiet city, and hands being mostly permanent. But he edged himself in 
by degrees. His first work was some carving at the cemetery on the hill; 
and ultimately he became engaged on the labour he most desired - the 
Cathedral repairs, which were very extensive, the whole interior stone¬ 
work having been overhauled, to be largely replaced by new. 

It might be a labour of years to get it all done, and he had confidence 
enough in his own skill with the mallet and chisel to feel that it would be 
a matter of choice with himself how long he would stay. 

The lodgings he took near the Close Gate would not have disgraced a 
curate, the rent representing a higher percentage on his wages than 
mechanics of any sort usually care to pay. His combined bed and sitting 
room was furnished with framed photographs of the rectories and 
deaneries at which his landlady had lived as trusted servant in her time, 
and the parlour downstairs bore a clock on the mantelpiece inscribed to 
the effect that it was presented to the same serious-minded woman by her 
fellow-servants on the occasion of her marriage. Jude added to the 
furniture of his room by unpacking photographs of the ecclesiastical 
carvings and monuments that he had executed with his own hands; and 
he was deemed a satisfactory acquisition as tenant of the vacant apartment. 

He found an ample .supply of theological books in the city book-shops, 
and with these his studies were recommenced in a different spirit and 
direction from his former course. As a relaxation from the Fathers, and 
such stock works as Paley and Butler, he read Newman, Pusey, and many 
other modern lights. He hired a harmonium, set it up in his lodging, and 
practised chants thereon, single and double. 
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♦ II * 


‘Tomorrow is our grand day, you know. Where shall we go?’ 

‘I have leave from three till nine. Wherever we can get to and come 
back from in that time. Not ruins, Jude - I don’t care for them.’ 

‘Well - Wardour Castle. And then we can do Fonthill if we like - all in 
the same afternoon.’ 

‘Wardour is Gothic ruins - and I hate Gothic!’ 

‘No. Quite otherwise. It is a classic building - Corinthian, I think; 
with a lot of pictures.’ 

‘Ah - that will do. 1 like the sound of CA^rinthian. We’ll go.’ 

Their conversation had run thus some few weeks later, and next 
morning they prepared to start. Every detail of the outing was a facet 
reflecting a sparkle to Jude, and he did not venture to meditate on the life 
of inconsistency he was leading. His Sue’s conduct was one lovely 
conundrum to him; he could say no more. 

There duly came the charm of calling at the College door for her; her 
emergence in a nunlike simplicity of costume that was rather enforced 
than desired; the traipsing along to the station, the porters’ ‘B’your leave!’ 
the screaming of the trains - everything formed the basis of a beautiful 
crystallization. Nobody stared at Sue, because she was so plainly dressed, 
which coniforteci Jude in the thought that only himself knew the charms 
those habiliments subdued. A matter of ten pounds spent in a drapery- 
shop, which had no connection with her real life or her real self, would 
have set all Melchester staring. The guard of the train thought they were 
lovers, and put them into a compartment all by themselves. 

‘That’s a good intention w^astedl’ said she. 

Jude did not respond. He thought the remark unnecessarily cruel, and 
partly untrue. 

They reached the Park and Castle and wandered through the picture- 
galleries, Jude stopping by preference in front of the devotional pictures 
of Del Sarto, Guido Reni, Spagnoletto, Sassoferrato, Carlo Dolci, and 
others. Sue paused patiently beside him, and stole critical looks into his 
face as, regarding the Virgins, F-!oly Families, and Saints, it grew reverent 
and abstracted. When she had thoroughly estimated him at this, she 
would move on and wait for him before a Lely or Reynolds. It was evident 
that her cousin deeply interested her, as one might be interested in a man 
puzzling out his way along a labyrinth from which one had one’s self 
escaped. 

When they came out a long time still remained to them, and Jude 
proposed that as soon as they had had something to eat they should walk 
across the high country to the north of their present position, and 
intercept the train of another railway leading back to Melchester, at a 
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Station about seven miles oft' Sue, who was inclined for any adventure 
that would intensify the sense of her day’s freedom, readily agreed; and 
away they went, leaving the adjoining station behind them. 

It was indeed open country, wide and high. They talked and bounded 
on, Jude cutting from a little covert a long walking-stick for Sue as tall as 
herself, with a great crook, which made her look like a shepherdess. 
About half-way on their journey they crossed a main road running due 
east and west - the old road from London to Land’s End. They paused, 
and looked up and down it for a moment, and remarked upon the 
desolation which had come over this once lively thoroughfare, while the 
wind dipped to earth and scooped straws and hay-stems from the ground. 

They crossed the road and passed on, but during the next half-mile Sue 
seemed to grow tired, and Jude began to be distressed for her. They had 
walked a good distance altogether, and if they could not reach the other 
station it would be rather awkward. For a long time there was no cottage 
visible on the wide expanse of down and turnip-land; but presently they 
came to a sheepfold, and next to the shepherd, pitching hurdles. He told 
them that the only house near was his mother’s and his, pointing to a 
little dip ahead from which a faint blue smoke arose, and recommended 
them to go on and rest there. 

This they did, and entered the house, admitted by an old woman 
without a single tooth, to whom they w'cre as civil as strangers can be 
when their only chance of rest and shelter lies in the favour of the 
householder. 

‘A nice little cottage,’ said Jude. 

'Oh, I don’t know about the niceness. I shall have to thatch it soon, and 
where the thatch is to come from I can’t tell, for straw do get that dear, 
that ’twill soon be cheaper to cover your house wi’ chainey plates than 
thatch.’ 

They sat resting, and the shepherd came in. 'Don’t ’ec mind I,’ he said 
with a deprecating wave of the hand; ‘bide here as long as ye will. But 
mid you be thinking o’ getting back to Melchester tonight by train? 
Because you’ll never do it in this wwld, since you don’t know the lie of 
the country. 1 don’t mind going with ye some o’ the ways, but even then 
the train mid be gone.’ 

They started up. 

'You can bide here, you know, over the night - can’t ’em, mother? The 
place is welcome to ye. ’Tis hard lying, rather, but volk may do worse.’ 
He turned to Jude and asked privately: 'Be you a married couple?’ 

‘Hsh - no!’ said Jude. 

‘O - I meant nothing ba’dy - not I! Well then, she can go into mother’s 
room, and you and I can lie in the outer chimmer after they’ve gone 
through. I can call ye soon enough to catch the first train back. You’ve 
lost this one now. ’ 

On consideration they decided to close with this offer, and drew up 
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and shared with the shepherd and his mother the boiled bacon and greens 
for supper. 

‘I rather like this/ said Sue, while their entertainers were clearing away 
the dishes. ‘Outside all laws except gravitation and germination.' 

‘You only think you like it; you don’t: you are quite a product of 
civilization/ said Jude, a recollection of her engagement reviving his 
soreness a little. 

‘Indeed I am not, Jude, I like reading and all that, but I crave to get 
back to the life of my infancy and its freedom.’ 

‘Do you remember it so well? You seem to me to have nothing 
unconventional at all about you.’ 

‘O, haven’t I! You don’t know what’s inside me.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘The Ishmaelite.’ 

‘An urban miss is what you arc.’ 

She looked severe disagreement, and turned away. 

The shepherd aroused them the next morning, as he had said. It was 
bright and clear, and the four miles to the train were accomplished 
pleasantly. When they had reached Melchester, and walked to the Close, 
and the gables of the old building in which she was again to be immured 
rose before Sue’s eyes, she looked a little scared. ‘I expect I shall catch it!’ 
she murmured. 

They rang the great bell and waited. 

‘O, I bought something for you, which 1 had nearly forgotten/ .she said 
quickly, searching her pocket. ‘It is a new little photograph of me. Would 
you like it?’ 

^Would li’ He took it gladly, and the porter came. There seemed to be 
an ominous glance on his face when he opened the gate. She passed in, 
looking back at Jude, and waving her hand. 


* III * 


The seventy young women, of ages varying in the main from nineteen 
to one-and-twenty, though several were older, who at this date filled the 
species of nunnery known as the Training-School at Melchester, formed 
a very mixed community, which included the daughters of mechanics, 
curates, surgeons, shopkeepers, farmers, dairymen, soldiers, sailors, and 
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villagers. They sat in the large school-room of the establishment on the 
evening previously described, and word was passed round that Sue 
Bridehead had not come in at closing-time. 

‘She went out with her young man,’ said a second-year’s student, who 
knew about young men. ‘And Miss Traceley saw her at the station with 
him. She’ll have it hot when she does come.’ 

‘She said he was her cousin,’ observed a youthful new girl. 

‘That excuse has been made a little too often in this school to be 
effectual in saving our souls,’ said the head girl of the year, drily. 

The fact was that, only twelve months before, there had occurred a 
lamentable seduction of one of the pupils, who had made the same 
statement in order to gain meetings with her lover. The affair had created 
a scandal, and the management had consequently been rough on cousins 
ever since. 

At nine o’clock the names were called, Sue’s being pronounced three 
times sonorously by Miss Traceley without eliciting an answer. 

At a quarter past nine the seventy stood up to sing the ‘Evening Hymn’, 
and then knelt dow^n to prayers. After prayers they went in to supper, and 
every girl’s thought was. Where is Sue Bridehead? Some of the students, 
who had seen Jude from the window, felt that they would not mind 
risking her punishment for the pleasure of being kissed by such a kindly- 
faced young man. Hardly one among them believed in the cousinship. 

Half-an-hour later they all lay in their cubicles, their tender feminine 
faces upturned to the flaring gas-jets which at intervals stretched down 
the long dormitories, every fice bearing the legend ‘The Weaker’ upon it, 
as the penalty of the sex wherein they were moulded, which by no 
possible exertion of their willing hearts and abilities could be made strong 
while the inexorable laws of nature remain what they are. They formed 
a pretty, suggestive, pathetic sight, of whose pathos and beauty they were 
themselves unconscious, and would not discover till, amid the storms 
and strains of after-years, with their injustice, loneliness, child-bearing, 
and bereavement, their minds would revert to this experience as to 
something which had been allowed to slip past them insufficiently 
regarded. 

One of the mistresses came in to turn out the lights, and before doing 
so gave a final glance at Sue’s cot, which remained empty, and at her little 
dressing-table at the foot, which, like all the rest, was ornamented with 
various girlish trifles, framed photographs being not the least conspicuous 
among them. Sue’s table had a moderate show, two men in their filigree 
and velvet frames standing together beside her looking-glass. 

‘Who are these men - did she ever say?’ asked the mistress, ‘Strictly 
speaking, relations’ portraits only are allowed on these tables, you know.’ 

‘One - the middle-aged man,’ said a student in the next bed - ‘is the 
schoolmaster she served under - Mr Phillotson.’ 

‘And the other - this undergraduate in cap and gown - who is he?’ 
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‘He is a friend, or was. She has never told his name.’ 

‘Was it cither of these two who came for her?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You are sure ’twas not the undergraduate?’ 

‘Quite. He was a young man with a black beard.’ 

The lights were promptly extinguished, and till they fell asleep the 
girls indulged in conjectures about Sue, and wondered what games .she 
had carried on in London and at Christminster before she came here, 
some of the more restless ones getting out of bed and looking from the 
nnillioned windows at the vast west front of the C lathedral oppt)site, and 
the spire rising behind it. 

When they awoke the next morning they glanced into Sue's nook, to 
find it still without a tenant. After the early lessons by gas-light, in half¬ 
toilet, and when they had come up to dress for breakfast, the bell of the 
entrance gate was heard to ring loudly. The mistress of the dormitory 
went away, and prc.sently came back to say that the Principal's orders 
were that nobody was to speak to Bridehead without permission. 

When, accordingly, Sue came into the dormitory to hastily tidy herself, 
looking flushed and tired, .she went to her cubicle in silence, none of them 
coming out to greet her or to make inquiry. When they had gone 
downstairs they found that she did not follow* them into the dining-hall 
to breakfast, and they then learnt that .she had been severely reprimanded, 
and ordered to a solitary room for a week, there to be confined, and take 
her meals, and do all her reading. 

At this the seventy murmured, the sentence being, they thought, too 
severe. A round robin was prepared and sent in to the Principal, asking 
for a remission of Sue’s punishment. No notice was taken. I’ow'ards 
evening, when the geography mistress began dictating her subject, the 
girls in the class sat with folded arms. 

‘You mean that you are not going to work?’ said the mistress at last. 
‘I may as well tell you that it has been ascertained that the young man 
Bridehead stayed out with was not her cousin, for the very good reason 
that she has no such relative. We have written to C'hristminster to 
ascertain.’ 

‘We are willing to take her word,’ said the head girl. 

‘This young man was discharged from his work at (Tristminster for 
drunkenness and blasphemy in public-houses, and he has come here to 
live, entirely to be near her.’ 

However, they remained stolid and motionless, and the mistress left 
the room to inquire from her superiors what was to be done. 

Presently, towards dusk, the pupils, as they sat, heard exclamations 
from the first-year’s girls in an adjoining classroom, and one rushed in tt) 
say that Sue Bridehead had got out of the back window of the room in 
which .she had been confined, escaped in the dark across the lawn, and 
disappeared. How she had managed to get out of the garden nobody 
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could tell, as it was bounded by the river at the bottom, and the side door 
was locked. 

They went and looked at the empty room, the casement between the 
middle rnullions of which stood open. The lawm was again searched with 
a lantern, every bush and shrub being examined, but she was nowhere 
hidden. Then the porter of the front gate was interrogated, and on 
reflection he said that he remembered hearing a sort of splashing in the 
stream at the back, but he had taken no notice, thinking some ducks had 
come down the river from above. 

‘She must have walked through the river!’ said a mistress. 

‘Or drounded herself,’ said the porter. 

The mind of the matron was horrified - not so much at the possible 
death of Sue as at the possible half-column detailing that event in all the 
newspapers, which, added to the scandal of the year before, would give 
the College an unenviable notoriety for many months to come. 

More lanterns were procured, and the river examined; and then, at last, 
on the opposite shore, which was open to the fields, some little boot- 
tracks were discerned in the mud, which left no doubt that the too 
excitable girl had waded through a depth of water reaching nearly to her 
shoulders ~ for this was the chief river of the county, and was mentioned 
in all the geography books with respect. As Sue had not brought disgrace 
upon the school by drowning herself, the matron began to speak 
superciliously of her, and to express gladness that she was gone. 

On the self-same evening Jude sat in his lodgings by the Close Gate. 
Often at this hour after dusk he would enter the silent Close, and stand 
opposite the house that contained Sue, and watch the shadows of the 
girls’ heads passing to and fro upon the blinds, and wish he had nothing 
else to do but to sit reading and learning all day what many of the 
thoughtless inmates despised. But tonight, having finished tea and 
brushed himself up, he was deep in the perusal of the Twenty-ninth 
Volume of Pirsey’s Library' of the Fathers, a set of books which he had 
purchased of a second-hand dealer at a price that seemed to him to be one 
of miraculous cheapness for that invaluable work. He fancied he heard 
something rattle lightly against his window; then he heard it again. 
Certainly somebody had thrown gravel. He rose and gently lifted the 
sash. 

‘Jude!’ (from below). 

‘Sue!’ 

‘Yes - it is! Can I come up without being seen?’ 

‘O yes!’ 

‘Then don’t come down. Shut the window.’ 

Jude waited, knowing that she could enter easily enough, the front 
door being opened merely by a knob which anybody could turn, as in 
most old country towns. He palpitated at the thought that she had fled to 
him in her trouble as he had fled to her in his. What counterparts they 
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were! He unlatched the door of his room, heard a stealthy rustle on the 
dark stairs, and in a moment she appeared in the light of his lamp. He 
went up to seize her hand, and found she was clammy as a marine deity, 
and that her clothes clung to her like the robes upon the figures in the 
Parthenon frieze. 

‘Fm so cold!’ she said through her chattering teeth. ‘Can I come by 
your fire, Jude?’ 

She crossed to his little grate and very little fire, but as the water 
dripped from her as she moved, the idea of drying herself was absurd. 
‘Whatever have you done, darling?’ he asked, with alarm, the tender 
epithet slipping out unawares. 

‘Walked through the largest river in the county ~ that’s what I’ve done! 
They locked me up for being out with you; and it seemed so unjust that 
I couldn’t bear it, so I got out of the window and escaped across the 
stream!’ She had begun the explanation in her usual slightly independent 
tones, but before she had finished the thin pink lips trembled, and .she 
could hardly refrain from crying. 

‘Dear Sue!’ he said. ‘You must take off all your things! And let me see 
- you must borrow some from the landlady. I’ll ask her.’ 

‘No, no! Don’t let her know', for God’s sake! We are so near the school 
that they’ll come after me!’ 

‘Then you must put on mine. You don’t mind?’ 

‘O no.’ 

‘My Sunday suit, you know. It is close here.’ In fact, everything was 
close and handy in Jude’s single chamber, because there was not room for 
it to be otherwise. He opened a drawer, took out his best dark suit, and 
giving the garments a shake, said, ‘Now, how long shall I give you?’ 

‘Ten minutes.’ 

Jude left the room and went into the street, where he walked up and 
down. A clock struck half past seven, and he returned. Sitting in his only 
arm-chair he saw a slim and fragile being masquerading as himself on a 
Sunday, so pathetic in her defencelessncss that his heart felt big with the 
sense of it. On two other chairs before the fire were her wet garments. 
She blushed as he sat down beside her, but only for a moment. 

‘I suppose, Jude, it is odd that you should see me like this and all my 
things hanging there? Yet what nonsense! They arc only a woman’s 
clothes ~ sexless cloth and linen ... I wish I didn’t feel so ill and sick! 
Will you dry my clothes now? Please do, Jude, and I’ll get a lodging by 
and by. It is not late yet.’ 

‘No, you shan’t, if you are ill. You must stay here. Dear, dear Sue, 
what can I get for you?’ 

‘I don’t know! I can’t help shivering. I wish I could get warm.’Jude put 
on her his great-coat in addition, and then ran to the nearest public-house, 
whence he returned with a little bottle in his hand. ‘Here’s six of best 
orandy,’ he said. ‘Now you drink it, dear; all of it.* 
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‘I can’t out of the bottlc» can I?* Jude fetched the glass from the dressing- 
table, and administered the spirit in some water. She gasped a little, but 
gulped it down, and lay back in the arm-chair. 

She then began to relate circumstantially her experiences since they had 
parted; but in the middle of her story her voice faltered, her head nodded, 
and she ceased. She was in a sound sleep. Jude, dying of anxiety lest she 
should have caught a chill which might permanently injure her, was glad 
to hear the regular breathing. He softly went nearer to her, and observed 
that a warm flush now rosed her hitherto blue cheeks, and felt that her 
hanging hand was no longer cold. Then he stood with his back to the fire 
regarding her, and saw in her almost a divinity. 


* IV * 


Jude’s reverie was interrupted by the creak of footsteps ascending the 
stairs. 

He whisked Sue’s clothing from the chair where it was drying, thrust 
it under the bed, and sat down to his book. Somebody knocked and 
opened the door immediately. It was the landlady. 

‘O, I didn’t know whether you was in or not, Mr Fawley. I wanted to 
know if you would require supper. I sec you’ve a young gentleman -’ 

‘Yes, ma’am. But I think I won’t come down tonight. Will you bring 
supper up on a tray, and I’ll have a cup of tea as well.’ 

It was Jude’s custom to go downstairs to the kitchen, and eat his meals 
with the family, to save trouble. His landlady brought up the supper, 
however, on this occasion, and he took it from her at the door. 

When she had descended he set the teapot on the hob, and drew out 
Sue’s clothes anew; but they were far from dry. A thick woollen gown, 
he found, held a deal of water. So he hung them up again, and enlarged 
his fire and mused as the steam from the garments went up the chimney. 

Suddenly she said, Jude!’ 

‘Yes. All right. How do you feel now?’ 

‘Better. Quite well. Why, I fell asleep, didn’t I? What time is it? Not 
late surely?’ 

‘It is past ten.’ 

‘Is it really? What shall I do!’ she said, starting up. 

‘Stay where you are.’ 
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‘Yes; that’s what I want to do. But I don’t know what they would say! 
And what will you do?’ 

‘I am going to sit here by the fire all night, and read. Tomorrow is 
Sunday, and I haven’t to go out anywhere. Perhaps you will be saved a 
severe illness by resting there. Don’t be frightened. I’m all right. Look 
here, what I have got for you. Some supper.’ 

When she had sat upright she breathed plaintively and said, ‘1 do feel 
rather weak still. I thought I was well; and I ought not to be here, ought 
I?’ But the supper fortified her somewhat, and when .she had had some tea 
and had lain back again she was bright and cheerful. 

The tea must have been green, or too long drawn, for she seemed 
preternaturally wakeful afterwards, though Jude, who had not taken any, 
began to feel heavy; till her conversation fixed his attention. 

‘You called me a creature of civilization, or something, didn't you?’ she 
said, breaking a silence. ‘It was very odd you should have done that.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, because it is provokingly wrong. I am a sort of negation of it.’ 

‘You are very philosophical. “A negation” is profound talking.’ 

‘Is it? Do I strike you as being learned?’ she asked, with a touch of 
raillery. 

‘No - not learned. Only you don’t talk quite like a girl - well, a girl 
who has had no advantages.’ 

‘I have had advantages. 1 don’t know Latin and Greek, though I know 
the grammars of those tongues. But 1 know most of the Greek and Latin 
classics through translations, and other books too. I read Lernpriere, 
Catullus, Martial, Juvenal, Lucian, Beaumont and Fletcher, Boccaccio, 
Scarron, De Brantome, Stern, De Foe, Smollett, Fielding, Shakespeare, 
the Bible, and other such; and found that all interest in the unwholesome 
part of those books ended with its mystery.’ 

‘You have read more than I,’ he said with a sigh. ‘How came you to 
read some of those queerer ones?’ 

‘Well,’ she said thoughtfully, ‘it was by accident. My life has been 
entirely shaped by what people call a peculiarity in me. I have no fear 
of men, as such, nor of their books. I have mixed with them - one or 
two of them particularly -* almost as one of their own sex. 1 mean I 
have not felt them as most women are taught to feel ~ to be on their 
guard against attacks on their virtue; for no average man - no man 
short of a sensual savage - will molest a woman by day or night, at 
home or abroad, unless she invites him. Until she says by a look 
‘‘Come on” he is always afraid to, and if you never say it, or look it, 
he never comes. However, what I was going to say is that when I was 
eighteen I formed a friendly intimacy with an undergraduate at 
Christminster, and he taught me a great deal, and lent me books 
which I should never have got hold of otherwise.’ 

‘Is your friendship broken off?’ 
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‘O yes. He died, poor fellow, two or three years after he had taken his 
degree and left Christminster,’ 

‘You saw a good deal of him, 1 suppose?’ 

‘Yes. We used to go about together ~ on walking tours, reading tours, 
and things of that sort - like two men almost. He asked me to live with 
him, and I agreed to by letter. But when I joined him in London 1 found 
he meant a different thing from what I meant. He wanted me to be his 
mistress, in fact, but I wasn’t in love with him - and on my saying I 
should go away if he didn’t agree to my plan, he did so. We shared a 
sitting-room for fifteen months; and he became a leader-writer for one of 
the great London dailies; till he was taken ill, and had to go abroad. He 
said I was breaking his heart by holding out against him so long at such 
close quarters; he could never have believed it of woman. I might play 
that game once too often, he said. He came home merely to die. His 
death caused a terrible remorse in me for my cruelty - though I hope he 
died of consumption and not of me entirely. I went down to Sandbourne 
to his funeral, and was his only mourner. He left me a little money - 
because I broke his heart, I suppose. That’s how men are - so much better 
than women!’ 

‘Good heavens! - what did you do then?’ 

‘Ah - now you are angry with me!’ she said, a contralto note of tragedy 
coming suddenly into her silvery voice. ‘I wouldn’t have told you if I had 
known!’ 

‘No, I am not. Tell me all.’ 

‘Well, 1 invested his money, poor fellow, in a bubble scheme, and lost 
it. I lived about London by myself for some time, and then I returned to 
Christminster, as my father - who was also in London, and had started 
as an art metal-worker near Long-Acre - wouldn’t have me back; and I 
got that occupation in the artist-shop where you found me ... I said you 
didn’t know how bad I was!’ 

Jude looked round upon the arm-chair and its occupant, as if to read 
more carefully the creature he had given shelter to. His voice trembled as 
he said: ‘However you have lived. Sue, I believe you arc as innocent as 
you arc unconventional!’ 

‘I am not particularly innocent, as you see, now that I have 

twitched the robe 

From that blank lay-figure your fancy draped,’ 

said she, with an ostensible sneer, though he could hear that she was 
brimming with tears. ‘But I have never yielded myself to any lover, if 
that’s what you mean! I have remained as I began.’ 

‘I quite believe you. But some women would not have remained as they 
began.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Better women would not. People say I must be cold- 
natiired, - sexless - on account of it. But I won’t have it! Some of the most 
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passionately erotic poets have been the most self-contained in their daily 
lives/ 

‘Have you told Mr Phillotson about this University-scholar-friend?’ 

‘Yes long ago. I have never made any secret of it to anybody.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘He did not pass any criticism - only said I was everything to him, 
whatever I did; and things like that.’ 

Jude felt much depressed; she seemed to get further and further away 
from him with her strange ways and curious unconsciousness of gender. 

‘Aren’t you really vexed w'ith me, dear Jude?’ she suddenly asked, in a 
voice of such extraordinary tenderness that it hardly seemed to come 
from the same woman who had Just told her story so lightly. ‘I would 
rather offend anybody in the world than you, I think!' 

‘I don’t know whether I am vexed or not. I know I care very much 
about you!’ 

‘I care as much for you as for anybody I ever met.’ 

‘You don’t care morel There, I ought not to say that. Don’t answer it!’ 

There was another long silence. He felt that she was treating him 
cruelly, though he could not cjuite say in what way. Her very helplessness 
seemed to make her so much stronger than he. 

‘I am awfully ignorant on general matters, although 1 have worked so 
hard,’ he said, to turn the subject. ‘I am absorbed in Theology, you know. 
And what do you think I should be doing just about now, if you weren’t 
here? 1 should be saying my evening prayers. I suppose you wouldn’t 
like “’ 

‘O no, no,’ .she answered, ‘1 would rather not, if you don’t mind. I 
should seem so - such a hypocrite.’ 

‘I thought you wouldn’t join, so I didn’t propose it. You must remember 
that I hope to be a useful minister some day.’ 

‘To be ordained, I think you said?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then you haven’t given up the idea? - I thought that perhaps you had 
by this time.’ 

‘Of course not. I fondly thought at first that you felt as I do about that, 
as you were so mixed up in Christminster Anglicanism, And Mr 
Phillotson 

‘I have no respect for Christminster whatever, except, in a qualified 
degree, on its intellectual side,’ said Sue Bridehead earnestly. ‘My friend 
I spoke of took that out of me. He was the most irreligious man I ever 
knew, and the most moral. And intellect at Christminster is new wine in 
old bottles. The medievalism of Christminster must go, be sloughed 
off, or Christminster itself will have to go. To be sure, at times one 
couldn’t help having a sneaking liking for the traditions of the old faith, 
as preserved by a section of the thinkers there in touching and simple 
sincerity; but when I was in my saddest, rightest mind I always felt. 
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O ghastly glories of saints, dead limbs of gibbeted Gods!’ 

'Sue, you arc not a good friend of mine to talk like that!’ 

Then I won’t, dear Jude!* The emotional throat-note had come back, 
and she turned her face away. 

‘1 still think Christminster has much that is glorious; though I was 
resentful because I couldn’t get there.’ He spoke gently, and resisted his 
impulse to pique her on to tears. 

‘It is an ignorant place, except as to the townspeople, artizans, 
drunkards, and paupers,’ she said, perverse still at his differing from her. 
'They see life as it is, of course; but few of the people in the colleges do. 
You prove it in your own person. You arc one of the very men 
Christminster was intended for when the colleges were founded; a man 
with a passion for learning, but no money, or opportunities, or friends. 
But you were elbowed off the pavement by the millionaires’ sons.’ 

‘Well, I can do without what it confers. I care for something higher.’ 

‘And I for something broader, truer,’ she insisted. ‘At present intellect 
in Christminster is pushing one way, and religion the other; and so they 
stand stock-still, like two rams butting each other.’ 

‘What would Mr Phillotson 

‘It is a place full of fetichists and ghost-.seers!’ 

He noticed that whenever he tried to speak of the schoolmaster she 
turned the conversation to some generalizations about the offending 
University. Jude was extremely, morbidly, curious about her life as 
Phillotson’s and betrothed; yet she would not enlighten him. 

‘Well, that's just what I am, too,' he said. ‘I am fearful of life, spectre- 
seeing always.’ 

‘But you are good and dear!’ she murmured. 

His heart bumped, and he made no reply. 

‘You are in the Tractarian stage just now, are you not?’ she added, 
putting on flippancy to hide real feeling, a common trick with her. ‘Let 
me see ~ when was I there? - In the year eighteen hundred and 

‘There’s a sarcasm in that which is rather unpleasant to me, Sue. Now 
will you do what I want you to? And this time I read a chapter, and then 
say prayers, as I told you. Now will you concentrate your attention on 
any book of these you like, and sit with your back to me, and leave me to 
my custom? You are sure you won’t join me?’ 

‘I’ll look at you.’ 

‘No. Don’t tease, Sue!’ 

‘Very well - I’ll do just as you bid me, and I won’t vex you, Jude,' she 
replied, in the tone of a child who was going to be good for ever after, 
turning her back upon him accordingly. A small Bible other than the one 
he was using lay near her, and during his retreat she took it up, and 
turned over the leaves. 

‘)udc,’ she said brightly, when he had finished and come back to her; 
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‘will you let me make you a new New Testament, like the one I made for 
myself at Christminster?’ 

‘O yes. How was that made?’ 

‘I altered my old one by cutting up all the Epistles and Gospels into 
separate hrochtnes, and rearranging them in chronological order as 
written, beginning the book with Thessalonians, following on with the 
Epistles, and putting the Gospels much further on. Then I had the volume 

rebound. My University friend Mr-but never mind his name, poor 

boy - said it was an excellent idea. I know that reading it afterwards made 
it twice as interesting as before, and twice as understandable.’ 

‘H’m!’ said Jude, with a sense of sacrilege. 

‘And what a literary enormity this is,’ she said, as she glanced into the 
pages of Solomon’s Song. ‘1 mean the synopsis at the head of each chapter, 
explaining away the real nature of that rhapsody. You needn’t be alarmed: 
nobody claims inspiration for the chapter headings. Indeed, many divines 
treat them with contempt. It seems the drollest thing to think of the four- 
and-twenty elders, or bishops, or whatever number they were, sitting 
with long faces and writing down such stuff.’ 

Jude looked pained. ‘You are quite Voltairean!' he murmured. 

‘Indeed? Then I won’t say any more, except that people have no right 
to falsify the Bible! I hate such humbug as could attempt to plaster over 
with ecclesiastical abstractions such ecstatic, natural, human love as lies 
in that great and passionate song!’ Her speech had grown spirited, and 
almost petulant at his rebuke, and her eyes moist. ‘I wish I had a friend 
here to support me; but nobody is ever on my side!’ 

‘But, my dear Sue, my very dear Sue, I am not against you!’ he said, 
taking her hand, and surprised at her introducing personal feeling into 
mere argument. 

‘Yes you are, yes you are!’ she cried, turning away her face that he 
might not see her brimming eyes. ‘You are on the side of the people in the 
Training School - at least you seem almost to be! What I insist on is, that 
to explain such verses as this: “Whither is thy beloved gone, C) thou 
fairest among women?” by the note: ''The (Church professeth her faith'' is 
supremely ridiculous!’ 

‘Well then, let it be! You make such a personal matter of everything! I 
am - only too inclined just now to apply the words profanely. You know 
you arc fairest among women to me, come to that!’ 

‘But you are not to say it now!’ Sue replied, her voice changing to its 
softest note of severity. Then their eyes met, and they shook hands like 
cronies in a tavern, and Jude saw the absurdity of quarrelling on such a 
hypothetical subject, and she the silliness of crying about what was 
written jn an old book like the Bible. 

‘I won’t disturb your convictions - I really won’t!’ she went on 
soothingly, for now he was rather more ruffled than .she. ‘But I did want 
and long to ennoble some man to high aims; and when I saw you, and 
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knew you wanted to be my comrade, I - shall I confess it? - thought that 
man might be you. But you take so much tradition on trust that I don’t 
know what to say. ’ 

‘Well, dear; I suppose one must take some things on trust. Life isn’t 
long enough to work out everything in Euclid problems before you 
believe it. I take Christianity,’ 

‘Well, perhaps you might take something worse.’ 

‘Indeed 1 might. Perhaps I have done so!’ He thought of Arabella. 

‘I won’t ask what, because we are going to be very nice with each other, 
aren’t we, and never, never, vex each other any more?’ She looked up 
trustfully, and her voice seemed trying to nestle in his breast. 

‘I shall always care for you!’ said Jude. 

‘And I for you. Because you are single-hearted, and forgiving to your 
faulty and tiresome little Sue!’ 

He looked away, for that epicene tenderness of hers was too harrowing. 
Was it that which had broken the heart of the poor leader-writer; and was 
he to be the next one? . . . But Sue was so dear! . . . If he could only get 
over the sense of her sex, as she seemed to be able to do so easily of his, 
what a comrade she would make; for their difference of opinion on 
conjectural subjects only drew them closer together on matters of daily 
human experience. She was nearer to him than any other woman he had 
ever met, and he could scarcely believe that time, creed, or absence, 
would ever divide him from her. 

But his grief at her incredulities returned. They sat on till she fell asleep 
again, and he nodded in his chair likewise. Whenever he aroused himself 
he turned her things, and made up the fire anew. About six o’clock he 
awoke completely, and lighting a candle, found that her clothes were dry. 
Her chair being a far more comfortable one than his she still slept on 
inside his great-coat, looking warm as a new bun and boyish as a 
Ganymedes. Placing the garments by her and touching her on the 
shoulder he went downstairs, and washed himself by starlight in the yard. 


* Y * 


When he returned she was dressed as usual. 

‘Now could I get out without anybody seeing me?’ she asked. ‘The 
town is not yet astir.’ 
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‘But you have had no breakfast/ 

‘O, I don’t want any! I fear I ought not to have run away from that 
school! Things seem so different in the cold light of morning, don’t they? 
What Mr Phillotson will say I don’t know! It was quite by his wash that 
I went there. He is the only man in the world for wdiom I have any respect 
or fear. I hope he’ll forgive me; but he’ll scold me dreadfully, I expect!’ 

‘I’ll go to him and explain began Jude. 

‘O no, you shan’t. I don’t care for him! He may think w hat he likes - 
1 shall do just as I choose!’ 

‘But you just this moment said -’ 

‘Well, if I did, I shall do as I like for all him! 1 have thought of wiiat I 
shall do ~ go to the sister of one of my fellow-students in the Training 
School, who has asked me to visit her. She has a school near Shaston, 
about eighteen miles from here - and I shall stay there till this has blown 
over, and I get back to the Training School again.' 

At the last moment he persuaded her to let him make her a cup of 
coffee, in a portable apparatus he kept in his rot)m for use on rising to go 
to his work every day before the household was astir. 

‘Now a dew-bit to eat with it,’ he said; ‘and off we go. You can have a 
regular breakfast when you get there.’ 

They went quietly out of the house, Jude accompanying her to the 
station. As they departed along the street a head was thrust out of an 
upper window of his lodging and quickly withdrawn. Sue still seemed 
sorry for her rashness, and to wish she had not rebelled; telling him at 
parting that .she would let him know as soon as she got re-admitted to the 
Training School. They stood rather miserably together on the platform; 
and it was apparent that he wanted to say more. 

‘I want to tell you something - two things,’ he said hurriedly as the 
train came up. ‘One is a warm one, the other a cold one!’ 

‘Jude,’ she said. ‘I know one of them. And you mustn’t!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘You mustn’t love me. You are to like me - that’s all!’ 

Jude’s face became so full of complicated glooms that hers w^as agitated 
in sympathy as she bade him adieu through the carriage window. And 
then the train moved on, and waving her pretty hand tc^ him she vanished 
away. 

Mel Chester was a dismal place enough for Jude that Sunday of her 
departure, and the Close so hateful that he did not go once to the 
Cathedral services. The next morning there came a letter from her, 
which, with her usual promptitude, she had written directly she had 
reached'her friend’s house. She told him of her safe arrival and comfortable 
quarters, and then added: 

What I really write about, dear Jude, is something I said to you at parting. You 
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had been so very good and kind to me that when you were out of sight I felt what 
a cruel and ungrateful woman I was to say it, and it has reproached me ever since. 
If you want to love me, Jude, you may : I don’t mind at all; and I’ll never say again 
that you mustn’t! 

Now I won’t write any more about that. You do forgive your thoughtless 
friend for her cruelty? and won’t make her miserable by saying you don’t? - 
Ever, Sue 

It would be superfluous to say what his answer w'as; and how he 
thought what he would have done had he been free, which should have 
rendered a long residence with a female friend quite unnecessary for 
Sue. He felt he might have been pretty sure of his own victory if it had 
come to a conflict between Phillotson and himself for the possession of 
her. 

Yet Jude was in danger of attaching more meaning to Sue’s impulsive 
note than it really was intended to bear. 

After the lapse of a few days he found himself hoping that she would 
write again. But he received no further communication; and in the 
intensity of his solicitude he sent another note, suggesting that he should 
pay her a visit some Sunday, the distance being under eighteen miles. 

He expected a reply on the second morning after dispatching his 
missive; but none came. The third morning arrived; the postman did not 
stop. This was Saturday, and in a feverish state of anxiety about her he 
sent off three brief lines stating that he was coming the following day, for 
he felt sure something had happened. 

His first and natural thought had been that she was ill from her 
immersion; but it soon occurred to him that somebody w^ould have 
written for her in such a case. Conjectures were put an end to by his 
arrival at the village school-house near Shaston on the bright morning of 
Sunday, between eleven and twelve o’clock, when the parish was as 
vacant as a desert, most of the inhabitants having gathered inside the 
church, whence their voices could occasionally be heard in unison. 

A little girl opened the door. ‘Miss Bridehead is upstairs,’ she said. 
‘And will you please walk up to her?’ 

‘Is she ill?’ asked Jude hastily. 

‘Only a little - not very.’ 

Jude entered and ascended. On reaching the landing a voice told him 
w hich way to turn - the voice of Sue calling his name. He passed the 
doorway, and found her lying in a little bed in a room a dozen feet 
square. 

‘O Sue!’ he cried, sitting down beside her and taking her hand. ‘How 
is this! You couldn't write?’ 

‘No - it wasn’t that!’ she answered. *I did catch a bad cold - but I could 
have written. Only I wouldn’t!’ 

‘Why not? - frightening me like this!' 

‘Yes - that was what I was afraid of! But I had decided not to write to 
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you any more. They wont have me back at the school ~ that’s why I 
couldn’t write. Not the fact, but the reason!’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘They not only won’t have me, but they gave me a parting piece of 
advice 

‘What?’ 

She did not answer directly. ‘I vowed I never would tell you, Jude - it 
is so vulgar and distressing!' 

‘Is it about us?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But do tell me!’ 

‘Well - somebody has sent them baseless reports about us, and they say 
you and I ought to marry as soon as possible, for the sake ot my 
reputation! . . . There - now I have told you, and I wish I hadn’t!’ 

‘O poor Sue!’ 

‘I don’t think of you like that means! It did just i>i rur to me to regard 
you in the way they think I do, but I hadn’t begun to. I hiirc recognized 
that the cousinship was merely nominal, since we met as total strangers. 
But my marrying you, dear Jude — why, of course, if I had reckoned 
upon marrying you I shouldn’t have come to you so often! And I never 
supposed you thought of such a thing as marrying me till the other 
evening; when I began to fuicy you did love me a little. Perhaps I ought 
not to have been so intimate with you. It is all my fault. Hverything is my 
fault always!’ 

The speech seemed a little forced and unreal, and they regarded each 
other with a mutual distress. 

‘I was so blind at first!’ she went on. ‘I didn’t see what you felt at ail. () 
you have been unkind to me — you have — to look upon me as a sweetheart 
without saying a word, and leaving me to discover it myself! Your 
attitude to me has become known; and naturally they think we’ve been 
doing wrong! I’ll never trust you again!’ 

‘Yes, Sue,’ he said simply; ‘I am to blame - more than you think. I was 
quite aware that you did not suspect til! within the last meeting or two 
what I was feeling about you. I admit that our meeting as strangers 
prevented a sense of relationship, and that it was a sort of subterfuge to 
avail myself of it. But don’t you think I deserve a little consideration for 
concealing my wrong, very wrong, sentiments, since 1 couldn t help 
having them?’ 

She turned her eyes doubtfully towards him, and then looked away as 
if afraid she might forgive him. 

By every law of nature and sex a kiss was the only rejoinder that fitted 
the mood and the moment, under the suasion of which Sue’s undemon- 
sirative regard of him might not inconceivably have changed its tempera¬ 
ture. Some men wwild have cast scruples to the winds, and ventured it, 
oblivious both of Sue’s declaration of her neutral feelings, and of the pair 
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of autographs in the vestry chest of Arabella’s parish church. Jude did 
not. He had, in fact, come in part to tell his own fatal story. It was upon 
his lips; yet at the hour of this distress he could not disclose it. He 
preferred to dwell upon the recognized barriers between them. 

‘Of course ~ I know you don’t - care about me in any particular way,’ 
he sorrowed. ‘You ought not, and you are right. You belong to - Mr 
Phillotson. I suppose he has been to see you?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said shortly, her face changing a little. ‘Though I didn’t ask 
him to come. You are glad, of course, that he has been! But I shouldn’t 
care if he didn’t come any more!’ 

It was very perplexing to her lover that she should be piqued at his 
honest acquiescence in his rival, if Jude’s feelings of love were deprecated 
by her. He went on to something else. 

‘This will blow over, dear Sue,’ he said. ‘The Training School 
authorities are not all the wc^rld. You can get to be a student in some 
other, no doubt.’ 

‘I’ll ask Mr Phillotson,’ she said decisively. 

Sue’s kind hostess now returned from church, and there was no more 
intimate conversation. Jude left in the afternoon, hopelessly unhappy. 
But he had seen her, and sat with her. Such intercourse as that would 
have to content him for the remainder of his life. The lesson of 
renunciation it was necessary and proper that he, as a parish priest, should 
learn. 

But the next morning when he awoke he felt rather vexed with her, and 
decided that she was rather unreasonable, not to say capricious. Then, in 
illustration of what he had begun to discern as one of her redeeming 
characteristics there came promptly a note, which she must have written 
almost immediately he had gone from her: 

Forgive me for my petulance yesterday! I was horrid to you; I know it, and I 
feel perfectly miserable at my horridness. It was so dear of you not to be angry! 
Jude, please still keep me as your friend and associate, with all my faults. I’ll try 
not to be like it again. 

I am coming to Melchcster on Saturday, to get my things away from the T. S., 
&c. I could walk with you for half-an-hour, if you would like? - Your 
repentant Sue 

Jude forgave her straightway, and asked her to call for him at the 
Cathedral works when she came. 
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* VI * 


Meanwhile a middle-aged man was dreaming a dream of great beauty 
concerning the writer of the above letter. He was Richard Phillotson, 
who had recently removed from the mixed village school at Lumsdon 
near Christminster, to undertake a large boys’ school in his native town 
of Shaston, which stood on a hill sixty miles to the south-west as the 
crow flies. 

A glance at the place and its accessories was almost enough to reveal 
that the schoolmaster’s plans and dreams so long indulged in had been 
abandoned for some new dream with which neither the Church nor 
literature had much in common. Essentially an unpractical man, he was 
now bent on making and saving money for a practical purpose - that of 
keeping a wife, who, if she chose, might conduct one of the girls’ schools 
adjoining his own; for which purpose he had advised her to go into 
training, since she would not marry him off-hand. 

About the time that Jude was removing from Marygreen to Melchester, 
and entering on adventures at the latter place with Sue, the schoolmaster 
was settling down in the new schoolhouse at Shaston. All the furniture 
being fixed, the books shelved, and the nails driven, he had begun to sit 
in his parlour during the dark winter nights and re-attempt some of his 
old studies - one branch of which had included Roman-Britannic 
antiquities - an unremunerative labour for a National schoolmaster but a 
subject that, after his abandonment of the University scheme, had 
interested him as being a comparatively unworked mine; practicable to 
those who, like himself, had lived in lonely spots where these remains 
were abundant, and were seen to compel inferences in startling contrast 
to accepted views on civilization of that time. 

A resumption of this investigation was the outward and apparent hobby 
of Phillotson at present - his ostensible reason for going alone into fields 
where causeways, dykes, and tumuli abounded, or shutting himself up in 
his house with a few urns, tiles, and mosaics he had collected, instead of 
calling round upon his neighbours, who for their part had showed 
themselves willing enough to be friendly with him. But it was not the 
real, or the whole, reason, after all. Thus on a particular evening in the 
month, when it had grown quite late - to near midnight, indeed - and the 
light of his lamp, shining from his window at a salient angle of the hill¬ 
top town over infinite miles of valley westward, announced as by words 
a place and person given over to study, he was not exactly studying. 

The interior of the room - the books, the furniture, the schoolmaster’s 
loose coat, his attitude at the table, even the flickering of the fire, bespoke 
the same dignified tale of undistracted research - more than creditable to 
a man who had had no advantages beyond those of his own making. And 
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yet the talc, true enough till latterly, was not true now. What he was 
regarding was not history. They were historic notes, written in a bold 
womanly hand at his dictation some months before, and it was the clerical 
rendering of word after word that absorbed him. 

He presently took from a drawer a carefully tied bundle of letters, few, 
very few, as correspondence counts nowadays. Each was in its envelope 
just as it had arrived, and the handwriting was of the same womanly 
character as the historic notes. He unfolded them one by one and read 
them musingly. At first sight there seemed in these small documents to 
be absolutely nothing to muse over. They were straightforward, frank 
letters, signed ‘Sue B—just such ones as would be written during short 
absences, with no other thought than their speedy destruction, and chiefly 
concerning books in reading and other experiences of a Training School, 
forgotten doubtless by the writer with the passing of the day of their 
inditing. In one of them - quite a recent one - the young woman said that 
she had received his considerate letter, and that it was honourable and 
generous of him to say he would not come to see her oftener than she 
desired (the school being such an awkward place for callers, and because 
of her strong wish that her engagement to him should not be known, 
which it would infallibly be if he visited her often). Over these phrases 
the schoolmaster pored. What precise shade of satisfaction was to be 
gathered from a woman s gratitude that the man who loved her had not 
been often to see her? The problem occupied him, distracted him. 

He opened another drawer, and found therein an envelope, from 
which he drew a photograph of Sue as a child, long before he had 
known her, standing under trellis-work with a little basket in her 
hand. There was another of her as a young woman, her dark eyes and 
hair making a very distinct and attractive picture of her, which just 
disclosed, too, the thoughtfulness that lay behind her lighter moods. 
It was a duplicate of the one she had given Jude, and would have given 
to any man. Phillotson brought it half-way to his lips, but withdrew 
it in doubt at her perplexing phrases: ultimately kissing the dead paste¬ 
board with all the passionateness, and more than all the devotion, of 
a young man of eighteen. 

The schoolmaster’s was an unhealthy-looking, old-fashioned face, 
rendered more old-fashioned by his style of shaving. A certain gentle- 
manliness had been imparted to it by nature, suggesting an inherent wish 
to do rightly by all. His speech was a little slow, but his tones were 
sincere enough to make his hesitation no defect. His greying hair was 
curly, and radiated from a point in the middle of his crown. There were 
four lines across his forehead, and he only wore spectacles when reading 
at night. It was almost certainly a renunciation forced upon him by his 
academic purpose, rather than a distaste for women, which had hitherto 
kept him from closing with one of the sex in matrimony. 

Such silent proceedings as those of this evening were repeated many 
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and oft times when he was not under the eye of the boys, whose quick 
and penetrating regard would frequently become almost intolerable to 
the self-conscious master in his present anxious care for Sue, making 
him, in the grey hours of morning, dread to meet anew the gimlet 
glances, lest they should read what the dream within him was. 

He had honourably acquiesced in Sue’s announced wish that he w«as not 
often to visit her at the Training School; but at length, his patience being 
sorely tried, he set out one Saturday afternoon to pay her an unexpected 
call. There the news of her departure - expulsion as it might almost have 
been considered - was flashed upon him without warning or mitigation 
as he stood at the door expecting in a few minutes to behold her face; and 
when he turned away he could hardly sec the road before him. 

Sue had, in fact, never written a line to her suitor on the subject, 
although it was fourteen days old. A short reflection told him that this 
proved nothing, a natural delicacy being as ample a reason for silence as 
any degree of blamewcuthiness. 

They had informed him at the school where she was living, and having 
no immediate anxiety about her comfort his thoughts took the direction 
of a burning indignation against the Training School C^ommittee. In his 
bewilderment Phillotson entered the adjacetit cathedral, just now in a 
direly dismantled state by reason of the repairs. He sat dow'u on a block 
of freestone, regardless of the dusty imprint it made on his breeches; and 
his listless eyes following the movements of the workmen he presently 
became aware that the reputed culprit, Sue’s lover Jude, was one amongst 
them. 

Jude had never spoken to his former hero since the meeting by the 
model of Jerusalem, Having inadvertently witnessed Phillotson’s tentative 
courtship of Sue in the lane there had grown up in the younger man’s 
mind a curious dislike to think of the elder, to meet him, to communicate 
in any way with him; and since Phillotson’s success in obtaining at least 
her promise had become known to Jude, he had frankly recognizxd that 
he did not wish to see or hear of his senior any more, learn anything of his 
pursuits, or even imagine again what excellencies might appertain to his 
character. On this very day of the schoolmaster’s visit Jude was expecting 
Sue, as she had promised; and when therefore he saw^ the schoolmaster in 
the nave of the building, saw, moreover, that he was coming to speak to 
him, he felt no little embarrassment; which Phillotson’s own embarrass¬ 
ment prevented his observing. 

Jude joined him, and they both withdrew from the other workmen to 
the spot w^herc Phillotson had been sitting. Jude offered him a piece of 
sackcloth for a cushion, and told him it was dangerous to sit on the bare 
block. 

‘Yes; yes,’ said Phillotson abstractedly, as he rc-seated himself, his eyes 
resting on the ground as if he were trying to remember where he was. ‘1 
won’t keep you long. It was merely that I have heard that you have seen 
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my little friend Sue recently. It occurred to me to speak to you on that 
account. I merely want to ask - about her.’ 

think I know what!’ Jude hurriedly said. ‘About her escaping from 
the Training School, and her coming to me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Weir - Jude for a moment felt an unprincipled and fiendish wish to 
annihilate his rival at all cost. By the exercise of that treachery which love 
for the same woman renders possible to men the most honourable in 
every other relation of life, he could send off Phillotson in agony and 
defeat by saying that the scandal was true, and that Sue had irretrievably 
committed herself with him. But his action did not respond for a moment 
to his animal instinct; and what he said was, ‘I am glad of your kindness 
in coming to talk plainly to me about it. You know what they say? - that 
I ought to marry her.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘And I wish with all my soul I could!’ 

Phillotson trembled, and his naturally pale face acquired a corpse-like 
sharpness in its lines. ‘I had no idea that it was of this nature! God forbid!’ 

‘No, no!’ said Jude aghast. ‘I thought you understood? I mean that 
were 1 in a position to marry her, or someone, and settle down, instead 
of living in lodgings here and there, I should be glad!’ 

What he had really meant was simply that he loved her. 

‘But - since this painful matter has been opened up - what really 
happened?’ asked Phillotson, with the firmness of a man who felt that a 
sharp smart now was better than a long agony of suspense hereafter. 
‘Cases arise, and this is one, when even ungenerous questions must be 
put to make false assumptions impossible, and to kill scandal.’ 

Jude explained readily; giving the whc^le series of adventures, including 
the night at the shepherd’s, her wet arrival at his lodging, her indisposition 
from her immersion, their vigil of discussion, and his seeing her off next 
morning. 

‘Well now,’ said Phillotson at the conclusion, ‘I take it as your final 
word, and I know I can believe you, that the suspicion which led to her 
rustication is an absolutely baseless one?’ 

‘It is,’ said Jude solemnly. ‘Absolutely. So help me God!’ 

The schoolmaster rose. Each of the twain felt that the interview could 
not comfortably merge in a friendly discussion of their recent experiences, 
after the manner of friends; and when Jude had taken him round, and 
shown him some features of the renovation which the old cathedral was 
undergoing, Phillotson bade the young man good-day and went away. 

This visit took place about eleven o’clock in the morning; but no Sue 
appeared. When Jude went to his dinner at one he saw his beloved ahead 
of him in the street leading up from the North Gate, walking as if in no 
way looking for him. Speedily overtaking her he remarked that he had 
asked her to come to him at the Cathedral, and she had promised. 
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‘I have been to get my things from the College/ she said ~ an 
observation which he was expected to take as an answer, though it was 
not one. Finding her to be in this evasive mood he felt inclined to give 
her the information so long withheld. 

‘You have not seen Mr Phillotson today?* he ventured to inquire. 

‘I have not. But I am not going to be cross-examined about him; and 
if you ask anything more I won’t answer!’ 

‘It is very odd that He stopped, regarding her. 

‘What?’ 

‘That you are often not so nice in your real presence as you are in your 
letters!’ 

‘Does it really seem so to you?’ said she, smiling with quick curiosity. 
‘Well, that’s strange; but I feel just the same about you, Jude. When you 
are gone away I seem such a cold-hearted -’ 

As she knew his sentiment towards her Jude saw' that they were getting 
upon dangerous ground. It was now, he thought, that he must speak as 
an honest man. 

But he did not speak, and she continued: ‘It was that which made me 
write and say - I didn’t mind your loving me - if you wanted to, 
much!’ 

The exultation he might have felt at what that implied, or seemed to 
imply, was nullified by his intention, and he rested rigid till he began: ‘I 
have never told you -’ 

‘Yes you have,’ murmured she. 

‘I mean, I have never told you my history - all of it.’ 

‘But I guess it. I know nearly.’ 

Jude looked up. Could she possibly know of that morning performance 
of his with Arabella; which in a few months had ceased to be a marriage 
more completely than by death? He saw that she did not. 

‘I can’t quite tell you here in the street,’ he went on with a gloomy 
tongue. ‘And you had better not come to my lodgings. Let us go in here.’ 

The building by which they stood was the market-house; it was the 
only place available; and they entered, the market being over, and the 
stalls and areas empty. He would have preferred a more congenial spot, 
but, as usually happens, in plac<^ of a romantic field or solemn aisle for his 
tale, it was told while they walked up and down over a floor littered with 
rotten cabbage-leaves, and amid all the usual squalors of decayed vegetable 
matter and unsaleable refuse. He began and finished his brief narrative, 
which merely led up to the information that he had married a wife some 
years earlier, and that his wife was living still. Almost before her 
countenance had time to change she hurried out the words, 

‘Why (Jidn’t you tell me before?’ 

‘I couldn’t. It seemed so cruel to tell it.’ 

‘To yourself, Jude. So it was better to be cruel to me!’ 

‘No, dear darling!’ cried Jude passionately. He tried to take her hand, 
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but she withdrew it. Their old relations of confidence seemed suddenly 
to have ended, and the antagonisms of sex to sex were left without any 
counterpoising predilections. She was his comrade, friend, unconscious 
sweetheart no longer; and her eyes regarded him in estranged silence. 

‘I was ashamed of the episode in my life which brought about the 
marriage,’ he continued. ‘I can’t explain it precisely now. I could have 
done it if you had taken it differently!’ 

‘But how can I?’ she burst out. ‘Here I have been saying, or writing, 
that - that you might love me, or something of the sort! - just out of 
charity - and all the time - O it is perfectly damnable how things are!’ she 
said, stamping her foot in a nervous quiver. 

‘You take me wrong. Sue! I never thought you cared for me at all, till 
quite lately; so 1 felt it did not matter! Do you care for me, Sue? - you 
know how I mean? - I don’t like “out of charity” at all!’ 

It was a question w'hich in the circumstances Sue did not choose to 
answer. 

‘I suppose she - your wife - is - a very pretty woman, even if she’s 
wicked?’ she asked quickly. 

‘She’s pretty enough, as far as that goes.’ 

‘Prettier than I am, no doubt!’ 

‘You arc not the least alike. And I have never seen her for years . . . But 
she’s sure to come back - they always do!’ 

‘How strange of you to stay apart from her like this!’ said Sue, her 
trembling lip and lumpy throat belying her irony. ‘You, such a religious 
man. How will the demi-gods in your Pantheon -1 mean those legendary 
persons you call Saints - intercede for you after this? Now if I had done 
such a thing it would have been different, and not remarkable, for I at 
least don’t regard marriage as a Sacrament. Your theories arc not so 
advanced as your practice!’ 

‘Sue, you are terribly cutting when you like to be - a perfect Voltaire! 
But you must treat me as you will!’ 

When she saw how wretched he was she softened, and trying to blink 
away her sympathetic tears said with all the winning reproachfulness of 
a heart-hurt woman: ‘Ah - you should have told me before you gave me 
that idea that you wanted to be allowed to love me! I had no feeling 
before that moment at the railway-station, except -’ For once Sue was as 
miserable as he, in her attempts to keep herself free from emotion, and 
her less than half-success. 

‘Don’t cry, dear!’ he implored. 

‘I am - not crying - because I meant to - love you; but because of your 
want of - confidence!’ 

They were quite screened from the Market-square without, and he 
could not help putting out his arm towards her waist. His momentary 
desire was the means of her rallying. ‘No, no!’ she said, drawing back 
stringently, and wiping her eyes. ‘Of course not! It would be hypocrisy 
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to pretend that it would be meant as from my cousin; and it can't be in 
any other way.’ 

They moved on a dozen paces, and she showed herself recovered. It was 
distracting to Jude, and his heart would have ached less had she appeared 
anyhow but as she did appear; essentially large-minded and generous on 
reflection, despite a previous exercise of those narrow womanly humours 
on impulse that were necessary to give her sex. 

‘I don’t blame you for what you couldn’t help,’ she said smiling. ‘How 
should I be so foolish! I do blame you a little bit for not telling me before. 
But after all it doesn’t matter. We should have had to keep apart, you see, 
even if this had not been in your life.’ 

‘No, we shouldn’t. Sue! This is the only obstacle!’ 

‘You forget that I must have loved you, and wanted to be your wife, 
even if there had been no obstacle,’ said Sue, with a gentle seriousness 
which did not reveal her mind. ‘And then we are cousins, and it is bad for 
cousins to marry. And - I am engaged to somebody else. As to our going 
on together as we were going, in a sort of friendly way, the people round 
us would have made it unable to continue. Their views of the relations of 
man and woman are limited, as is proved by their expelling me from the 
school. Their philosophy only recognizes relations based on animal 
desire. The wide field of strong attachment where desire plays, at least, 
only a secondary part, is ignored by them - the part of ~ who is it? ~ 
Venus Urania.’ 

Her being able to talk learnedly showed that she was mistress of herself 
again; and before they parted she had almost regained her vivacious 
glance, her reciprocity of tone, her gay manner, and her second-thought 
attitude of critical largeness towards others of her age and sex. 

He could speak more freely now. ‘There were several reasons against 
my telling you rashly. One was what I have said; another, that it was 
always impressed upon me that I ought not to marry - that I belonged to 
an odd and peculiar family - the wrong breed for marriage.’ 

‘Ah - who used to say that to you?’ 

‘My great-aunt. She said it always ended badly with us Pawleys.’ 

‘That’s strange. My father used to .say the same to me!’ 

They stood possessed by the same thought, ugly enough, even as an 
assumption: that a union between them, had such been possible, would 
have meant a terrible intensification - two bitters in one dish. 

‘O but there can’t be anything in it!’ she said with nervous lightness. 
‘Our family have been unlucky of late years in choosing mates - that’s 
all.’ 

And. then they pretended to persuade themselves that all that had 
happened was of no consequence, and that they could still be cousins and 
friends and warm correspondents, and have happy genial times when 
they met, even if they met less frequently than before. Their parting was 
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in good friendship, and yet Jude s last look into her eyes was tinged with 
inquiry, for he felt that he did not even now quite know her mind. 


* VII * 


Tidings from Sue a day or two after passed across Jude like a withering 
blast. 

Before reading the letter he was led to suspect that its contents were of 
a somewhat serious kind by catching sight of the signature - which was 
in her full name, never used in her correspondence with him since her 
first note: 

My dear Jude, - I have something to tell you which perhaps you will not be 
surprised to hear, though certainly it may strike you as being accelerated (as the 
railway companies say of their trains). Mr Phillotson and I are to be married quite 
soon - in three or four weeks. We had intended, as you know, to wait till 1 had 
gone through my course of training and obtained my certificate, so as to assist 
him, if necessary, in the teaching. But he generously says he does not see any 
object in waiting, now I am not at the Training School. It is so good of him, 
because the awkwardness of my situation has really come about by my fault in 
getting expelled. 

Wish me joy. Remember I say you are to, and you mustn’t refuse! - Your 
affectionate cousin, 

Susanna Florence Mary Bridehead 

Jude staggered under the news; could eat no breakfast; and kept on 
drinking tea because his mouth was so dry. Then presently he went to his 
work and laughed the usual bitter laugh of a man so confronted. 
Everything seemed turning to satire. And yet, what could the poor girl 
do? he asked himself: and felt worse than shedding tears. 

‘O Susanna Florence Mary!’ he said as he worked. ‘You don’t know 
what marriage means!’ 

Could it be possible that his announcement of his own marriage had 
pricked her on to this, just as his visit to her when in liquor may have 
pricked her on to her engagement? To be sure, there seemed to exist these 
other and sufficient reasons, practical and social, for her decision; but Sue 
was not a very practical or calculating person; and he was compelled to 
think that a pique at having his secret sprung upon her had moved her to 
give way to Phillotson’s probable representations, that the best course to 
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prove how unfounded were the suspicions of the school authorities would 
be to marry him oft-hand, as in fulfilment of an ordinary engagement. 
Sue had, in fact, been placed in an awkw'ard corner. Poor Sue! 

He determined to play the Spartan; to make the best of it, and support 
her; but he could not write the requested good wishes for a day or two. 
Meanwhile there came another note from his impatient little dear: 

Jude, will you give me away? I have nobody else who could do it so conveniently 
as you, being the only married relation I have here on the spot, even if my father 
were friendly enough to be willing, which he isn’t. 1 hope you won't think it a 
trouble? I have been looking at the marriage service in the Prayer-book, and it 
seems to me very humiliating that a giver-away should be required at all. 
According to the ceremony as there printed, my bridegroom chooses me of his 
own will and pleasure; but I don’t choose him. Somebody me to him, like 
a she-ass or she-goat, or any other domestic animal. Bless your exalted views 
of woman, O Churchman! But I forget: I am no longer privileged to tease you. 
~ Ever, 

Susanna Fi orfnce Mary BRiniiHHAo 

Jude screwed himself up tc:> heroic key; and replied: 

My dear Sue, - Of course I wi.sh you joy! And also of course I will give you 
away. What I suggest is that, as you have no house of your own, you do not marry 
from your school friend’s, but from mine. It would be more proper, I think, since 
I am, as you say, the person nearest related to you in this part of the world. 

I don’t sec why you sign your letter in such a new and terribly formal way? 
Surely you care a bit about me still! - Ever your affectionate, Jude 

What had jarred on him even more than the signature was a little sting 
he had been silent on - the phrase ‘married relation’ - What an idiot it 
made him seem as her lover! If Sue had written that in satire, he could 
hardly forgive her; if in suffering — ah, that was another thing! 

His offer of his lodging must have commended itself to Phillotson at 
any rate, for the schoolmaster sent him a line of warm thanks, accepting 
the convenience. Sue also thanked him. Jude immediately moved into 
more commodious quarters, as much to escape the espionage of the 
suspicious landlady who had been one cause of Sue’s unpleasant experience 
as for the sake of room. 

Then Sue wrote to tell him the day fixed for the wedding; and Jude 
decided, after inquiry, that she should come into residence on the 
following Saturday, which would allow of a ten days’ stay in the city 
prior to the ceremony, sufficiently representing a nominal residence of 
fifteen. 

She arrived by the ten o’clock train on the day aforesaid, Jude not 
going to meet her at the station, by her special request, that he should not 
lose a morning’s work and pay, she said (if this were her true reason). But 
so well by this time did he know Sue that the remembrance of their 
mutual sensitiveness at emotional crises might, he thought, have weighed 
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with her in this. When he came home to dinner she had taken possession 
of her apartment. 

She lived in the same house with him, but on a different floor, and they 
saw each other little, an occasional supper being the only meal they took 
together, when Sue s manner was something that of a scared child. What 
she felt he did not know; their conversation was mechanical, though she 
did not look pale or ill. Phillotson came frequently, but mostly when 
Jude was absent. On the morning of the wedding, when Jude had given 
himself a holiday, Sue and her cousin had breakfast together for the first 
and last time during this curious interval; in his room - the parlour - 
which he had hired for the period of Sue’s residence. Seeing, as women 
do, how helpless he was in making the place comfortable, she bustled 
about. 

‘What’s the matter, Jude?’ she said suddenly. 

He was leaning with his elbows on the table and his chin on his hands, 
looking into a futurity which seemed to be sketched out on the table¬ 
cloth. 

‘O - nothing!’ 

‘You are “father”, you know. That’s what they call the man who gives 
you away.’ 

Jude could have said ‘Phillotson’s age entitles him to be called that!’ But 
he would not annoy her by such a cheap retort. 

She talked incessantly, as if.she dreaded his indulgence in reflection, 
and before the meal was over both he and she wished they had not put 
such confidence in their new view of things, and had taken breakfast 
apart. What oppressed Jude was the thought that, having done a wrong 
thing of this sort himself, he was aiding and abetting the woman he loved 
in doing a like wrong thing, instead of imploring and warning her against 
it. It was on his tongue to say, ‘You have quite made up your mind?’ 

After breakfast they went out on an errand together moved by a mutual 
thought that it was the last opportunity they would have of indulging in 
unceremonious companionship. By the irony of fate, and the curious 
trick in Sue’s nature of tempting Providence at critical times, she took his 
arm as they walked through the muddy street ~ a thing she had never 
done before in her life - and on turning the corner they found themselves 
close to a grey Perpendicular church with a low-pitched roof - the church 
of St Thomas. 

‘That’s the church,’ said Jude. 

‘Where I am going to be married?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Indeed!’ she exclaimed with curiosity. ‘How I should like to go in and 
see what the spot is like where I am soon to kneel and do it.’ 

Again he said to himself, ‘She does not realize what marriage means!’ 

He passively acquiesced in her wish to go. in, and they entered by the 
western door. The only person inside the gloomy building was a 
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charwoman cleaning. Sue still held Jude’s arm, almost as if she loved him. 
Cruelly sweet, indeed, she had been to him that morning; but his thoughts 
of a penance in store for her were tempered by an ache: 

... I can find no way 

How a blow' should fall, such as falls on men, 

Nor prove too much for your womanhood! 

They strolled undemonstratively up the nave towards the altar railing, 
which they stood against in silence, turning then and walking down the 
nave again, her hand still on his arm, precisely like a couple just married. 
The too suggestive incident, entirely of her making, nearly broke down 
Jude. 

‘I like to do things like this,' she said in the delicate voice of an epicure 
in emotions, which left no doubt that she spoke the truth. 

‘I know you do!’ said Jude. 

They are interesting, because they have probably never been done 
before. I shall walk down the church like this with my husband in about 
two hours, shan’t I?’ 

‘No doubt you will!’ 

‘Was it like this when you were married?’ 

‘Good God, Sue - don’t be so awfully merciless! . . . There, dear one, 
I didn’t mean it!’ 

‘Ah - you arc vexed!’ she said regretfully, as she blinked away an access 
of eye moisture. ‘And I promised never to vex you! ... 1 suppose I ought 
not to have asked you to bring me in here. O I oughtn’t! I see it now. My 
curiosity to hunt up a new sensation always leads me into these scrapes. 
Forgive me! . . . You will, won’t you, Jude?’ 

The appeal was so remorseful that Jude’s eyes were even wetter than 
hers as he pressed her hand for Yes. 

‘Now we’ll hurry away, and I won’t do it any more!’ she continued 
humbly; and they came out of the building. Sue intending to go on to the 
station to meet Phillotson. But the first person they encountered on 
entering the main street was the schoolmaster himself, whose train had 
arrived sooner than Sue expected. There was nothing really to demur to 
in her leaning on Jude’s arm; but she withdrew her hand; and Jude 
thought that Phillotson had looked surprised. 

‘We have been doing such a funny thing!’ said she, smiling candidly. 
‘We’ve been to the church, rehearsing as it were. Haven’t we, Jude?’ 

‘How?’ said Phillotson curiously. 

Jude inwardly deplored what he thought to be unnecessary frankness; 
but she had gone too far not to explain all, which she accordingly did, 
telling him how they had marched up to the altar. 

Seeing how puzzled Phillotson seemed, Jude said as cheerfully as he 
could, ‘I am going to buy her another little present. Will you both come 
to the shop with me?’ 
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‘No,’ said Sue, ‘I’ll go on to the house with him’; and requesting her 
lover not to be a long time she departed with the schoolmaster. 

Jude soon joined them at his rooms, and shortly after they prepared for 
the ceremony. Phillotson’s hair was brushed to a painful extent, and his 
shirt collar appeared stiffer than it had been for the previous twenty years. 
Beyond this he looked dignified and thoughtful, and altogether a man of 
whom it was not unsafe to predict that he would make a kind and 
considerate husband. That he adored Sue was obvious; and she could 
almost be seen to feel that she was undeserving his adoration. 

Although the distance was so short he had hired a fly from the Red 
Lion, and six or seven women and children had gathered by the door 
when they came out. The schoolmaster and Sue were unknown, though 
Jude was getting to be recognized as a citizen; and the couple were judged 
to be some relations of his from a distance, nobody supposing Sue to have 
been a recent pupil at the Training School. 

In the carriage Jude took from his pocket his extra little wedding- 
present, which turned out to be two or three yards of white tulle, which 
he threw over her bonnet and all, as a veil. 

‘It looks so odd over a bonnet,’ she said. ‘I’ll take the bonnet off.’ 

‘O no - let it stay,’ said Phillotson. And she obeyed. 

When they had passed up the church and were standing in their places 
Jude found that the antecedent visit had certainly taken off the edge of 
this performance, but by the time they were half way on with the service 
he wished from his heart that he had not undertaken the business of 
giving her away. How could Sue have had the temerity to ask him to do 
it - a cruelty possibly to herself as well as to him? Women were different 
from men in such matters. Was it that they were, instead of more 
sensitive, as reputed, more callous, and less romantic; or were they more 
heroic? Or was Sue simply so perverse that she wilfully gave herself and 
him pain for the odd and mournful luxury of practising long-suffering in 
her own person, and of being touched with tender pity for him at having 
made him practise it? He could perceive that her face was nervously set, 
and when they reached the trying ordeal of Jude giving her to Phillotson 
she could hardly command herself; rather, however, as it seemed, from 
her knowledge of what her cousin must feel, whom she need not have 
had there at all, than from self-consideration. Possibly she would go on 
inflicting such pains again and again, and grieving for the sufferer again 
and again, in all her colossal inconsistency. 

Phillotson seemed not to notice, to be surrounded by a mist which 
prevented his seeing the emotions of others. As soon as they had signed 
their names and come away, and the suspense was over, Jude felt relieved. 

The meal at his lodging was a very simple affair, and at two o’clock 
they went off. In crossing the pavement to the fly she looked back; and 
there was a frightened light in her eyes. Could it be that Sue had acted 
with such unusual foolishness as to plunge into she knew not what for the 
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sake of asserting her independence of him, of retaliating on him for his 
secrecy? Perhaps Sue was thus venturesome with men because she was 
childishly ignorant of that side of their natures which wore out women’s 
hearts and lives. 

When her foot was on the carriage-step she turned round, saying that 
she had forgotten something. Jude and the landlady offered to get it. 

‘No,’ she said, running back. ‘It is my handkerchief. I know where 1 
left it.’ 

Jude followed her back. She had found it, and came holding it in her 
hand. She looked into his eyes with her own tearful ones, and her lips 
suddenly parted as if she were going to avow something. But she went 
on; and whatever she had meant to say remained unspoken. 


* VIII * 


Jude wondered if she had really left her handkerchief behind; or whether 
it were that she had miserably wished to tell him of a love that at the last 
moment she could not bring herself to express. 

He could not stay in his silent lodging when they were gone, and 
fearing that he might be tempted to drown his misery in alcohol he went 
upstairs, changed his dark clothes for his white, his thin boots for his 
thick, and proceeded to his customary work for the afternoon. 

But in the cathedral he seemed to hear a voice behind him, and to be 
possessed with an idea that she would come back. She could not possibly 
go home with Phillotson, he fancied. The feeling grew and stirred. The 
moment that the clock struck the last of his working hours he threw 
down his tools and rushed homeward. ‘Has anybody been for me?’ he 
asked. 

Nobody had been there. 

As he could claim the downstairs sitting-room till twelve o’clock that 
night he sat in it all the evening; and even when the clock had struck 
eleven, and the family had retired, he could not shake off the feeling that 
she would come back and sleep in the little room adjoining his own, in 
which she had slept so many previous days. Her actions were always 
unpredictable: why should she not come? Gladly would he have com¬ 
pounded for the denial of her as a sweetheart and wife by having her live 
thus as a fellow-lodger and friend, even on the most distant terms. His 
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supper still remained spread; and going to the front door, and softly 
setting it open, he returned to the room and sat as watchers sit on Old- 
Midsummer eves, expecting the phantom of the Beloved. But she did not 
come. 

Having indulged in this wild hope he went upstairs, and looked out of 
the window, and pictured her through the evening journey to London, 
whither she and Phillotson had gone for their holiday; their rattling along 
through the damp night to their hotel, under the same sky of ribbed 
cloud as that he beheld, through which the moon showed its position 
rather than its shape, and one or two of the larger stars made themselves 
visible as faint nebulae only. It was a new beginning of Sue’s history. He 
projected his mind into the future, and saw her with children more or less 
in her own likeness around her. But the consolation of regarding them as 
a continuation of her identity was denied to him, as to all such dreamers, 
by the wilfulness of Nature in not allowing issue from one parent alone. 
Every desired renewal of an existence is debased by being half alloy. ‘If at 
the estrangement or death of my lost love, 1 could go and see her child - 
hers.'solely - there would be comfort in it!’ said Jude. And then he again 
uneasily saw, as he had latterly seen with more and more frequency, the 
scorn of Nature for man’s finer emotions, and her lack of interest in his 
aspirations. 

The oppressive strength of his affection for Sue showed itself on the 
morrow and following days yet more clearly. He could no longer endure 
the light of the Melchester lamps; the sunshine was as drab paint; and the 
blue sky as zinc. Then he received news that his old aunt was dangerously 
ill at Marygreen, which intelligence almost coincided with a letter from 
his former employer at Christminster, who offered him permanent work 
of a good class if he would come back. The letters were almost a relief to 
him. He started to visit Aunt Drusilla, and resolved to go onward to 
Christminster to see what worth there might be in the builder’s offer. 

Jude found his aunt even worse than the communication from the 
Widow Edlin had led him to expect. There was every possibility of her 
lingering on for weeks or months, though little likelihood. He wrote to 
Sue informing her of the state of her aunt, and suggesting that she might 
like to see her aged relative alive. He would meet her at Alfredston Road, 
the following evening, Monday, on his way back from Christminster, if 
she could come by the up-train which crossed the down-train at that 
station. Next morning, accordingly, he went on to Christminster, 
intending to return to Alfredston soon enough to keep the suggested 
appointment with Sue. 

The City of learning wore an estranged look, and he had lost all feeling 
for its associations. Yet as the sun made vivid lights and shades of the 
mullioned architecture of the facades, and drew patterns of the crinkled 
battlements on the young turf of the quadrangles, Jude thought he had 
never seen the place look so beautiful. He came to the street in which he 
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had first beheld Sue. The chair she had occupied when, leaning over her 
ecclesiastical scrolls, a hog-hair brush in her hand, her girlish figure had 
arrested the gaze of his inquiring eyes, stood precisely in its former spot, 
empty. It was as if she were dead, and nobody had been found capable of 
succeeding her in that artistic pursuit. Hers was now the City phantom, 
while those of the intellectual and devotional worthies who had once 
moved him to emotion were no longer able to assert their presence there. 

However, here he was; and in fulfilment of his intention he went on to 
his former lodging in ‘Beersheba’, near the ritualistic church of St Silas. 
The old landlady who opened the door seemed glad to see him again, and 
bringing some lunch informed him that the builder who had employed 
him had called to inquire his address. 

Jude went on to the stone-yard where he had worked. But the old 
sheds and bankers were distasteful to him; he felt it impossible to engage 
himself to return and stay in this place of vanished dreams. He longed for 
the hour of the homeward train to Alfredston, where he might probably 
meet Sue. 

Then, for one ghastly half-hour of depression caused by these scenes, 
there returned upon him that feeling which had been his undoing more 
than once - that he was not worth the trouble of being taken care of either 
by himself or others; and during this half-hour he met Tinker Taylor, the 
bankrupt ecclesiastical ironmonger, at Fourways, who proposed that they 
should adjourn to a bar and drink together. They walked along the street 
till they stood before one of the great palpitating centres of Christminster 
life, the inn wherein he formerly had responded to the challenge to 
rehearse the Creed in Latin - now a popular tavern with a spacious and 
inviting entrance, which gave admittance to a bar that had been entirely 
renovated and refitted in modern style since Jude’s residence here. 

Tinker Taylor drank off his glass and departed, saying it was too stylish 
a place now for him to feel at home in, unless he was drunker than he had 
money to be just then. Jude was longer fini.shing his, and stood 
abstractedly silent in the, for the minute, almost empty place. The bar 
had been gutted and newly arranged throughout, mahogany fixtures 
having taken the place of the old painted ones, while at the back of the 
standing-space there were stuffed sofa-benches. The room was divided 
into compartments in the approved manner, between which were screens 
of ground glass in mahogany framing, to prevent topers in one compart¬ 
ment being put to the blush by the recognitions of those in the next. On 
the inside of the counter two barmaids leant over the white-handled beer- 
engines, and the row of little silvered taps inside, dripping into a pewter 
trough. 

Feeling tired, and having nothing more to do till the train left, Jude sat 
down on one of the sofas. At the back of the barmaids rose bevel-edged 
mirrors, with glass shelves running along their front, on which stood 
precious liquids that Jude did not know the name of, in bottles of topaz, 
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sapphire, ruby and amethyst. The moment was enlivened by the entrance 
of some customers into the next compartment, and the starting of the 
mechanical tell-tale of monies received, which emitted a ting-ting every 
time a coin was put in. 

The barmaid attending to this compartment was invisible to Jude s 
direct glance, though a reflection of her back in the glass behind her was 
occasionally caught by his eyes. He had only observed this listlessly, when 
she turned her face for a moment to the glass to set her hair tidy. Then he 
was amazed to discover that the face was Arabella’s. 

If she had come to his compartment she would have seen him. But she 
did not, this being presided over by the maiden on the other side. Abby 
was in a black gown, with white linen cuffs and a broad white collar, and 
her figure, more developed than formerly, was accentuated by a bunch of 
daffodils that she wore on her left bosom. In the compartment she served 
stood an electro-plated fountain of water over a spirit-lamp, whose blue 
flame sent a steam from the top, all this being visible to him only in the 
mirror behind her; which also reflected the faces of the men she was 
attending to - one of them a handsome, dissipated young fellow, possibly 
an undergraduate, who had been relating to her an experience of some 
humorous sort. 

‘O, Mr Cockman, now! How can you tell such a tale to me in my 
innocence!’ she cried gaily. *Mr Cockman, what do you use to make your 
moustache curl so beautiful?’ As the young man was clean shaven the 
retort provoked a laugh at his expense. 

‘Come!’ said he, ‘I’ll have a Cura^oa; and a light, please.’ 

She served the liqueur from one of the lovely bottles, and striking a 
match held it to his cigarette with ministering archness while he whiffed. 

‘Well, have you heard from your husband lately, my dear?’ he asked. 

‘Not a sound,’ said she. 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘I left him in Australia; and I suppose he’s there still.’ 

Jude’s eyes grew rounder. 

‘What made you part from him?’ 

‘Don’t you ask questions, and you won’t hear lies.’ 

‘Come then, give me my change, which you’ve been keeping from me 
for the last quarter of an hour; and I’ll romantically vanish up the street 
of this picturesque city.’ 

She handed the change over the counter, in taking which he caught her 
fingers and held them. There was a slight struggle and titter, and he bade 
her good-bye and left. 

Jude had looked on with the eye of a dazed philosopher. It was 
extraordinary how far removed from his life Arabella now seemed to be. 
He could not realize their nominal closeness. And, this being the case, in 
his present frame of mind he was indifferent to the fact that Arabella was 
his wife indeed. 
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The compartment that she served emptied itself of visitors, and after a 
brief thought he entered it, and went forward to the counter. Arabella did 
not recognize him for a moment. Then their glances met. She started; till 
a humorous impudence sparkled in her eyes, and she spoke. 

‘Well, Vtn blest! I thought you were underground years ago!’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘I never heard anything of you, or 1 don’t know that I should have come 
here. But never mind! What shall I treat you to this afternoon? A Scotch 
and soda? Come, anything that the house will afford, for old acquaintance’ 
sake!’ 

‘Thanks, Arabella,’ said Jude without a smile. ‘But I don’t want 
anything more than I’ve had.’ The fact was that her unexpected presence 
there had destroyed at a stroke his momentary taste for strong liquor as 
completely as if it had whisked him back to his milk-fed infancy. 

‘That’s a pity, now you could get it for nothing.’ 

‘How long have you been here?’ 

‘About six weeks. I returned from Sydney three months ago. I always 
liked this business, you know.’ 

‘I wonder you came to this place!’ 

‘Well, as I say, I thought you were gone to glory, and being in London 
I saw the situation in an advertisement. Nobody was likely to know me 
here, even if I had minded, for I was never in Christminster in my 
growing up.’ 

‘Why did you return from Australia?’ 

‘Oh, I had my reasons . . . Then you are not a Don yet?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Not even a Reverend?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor so much as a Rather Reverend dissenting gentleman?’ 

‘I am as I was.’ 

‘True ~ you look so.’ She idly allowed her fingers to rest on the pull of 
the beer-engine as she inspected him critically. He observed that her 
hands were smaller and whiter than when he had lived with her, and that 
on the hand which pulled the engine she wore an ornamental ring set 
with what seemed to be real sapphires - which they were, indeed, and 
were much admired as such by the young men who frequented the bar. 

‘So you pass as having a living husband,’ he continued. 

‘Yes, I thought it might be awkward if I called myself a widow, as I 
.should have liked.’ 

‘True. I am known here a little.’ 

‘I didn’t mean on that account - for as I said I didn’t expect you. It was 
for other reasons,’ 

‘What were they?’ 

‘I don’t care to go into them,’ she replied evasively. ‘I make a very good 
living, and I don’t know that I want your company.’ 
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Here a chappie with no chin, and a moustache like a lady’s eyebrow, 
came and asked for a curiously compounded drink, and Arabella was 
obliged to go and attend to him. ‘We can’t talk here,’ she said, stepping 
back a moment. ‘Can’t you wait till nine? Say yes, and don’t be a fool. I 
can get off duty two hours sooner than usual, if I ask. I am not living in 
the house at present.’ 

He reflected and said gloomily, ‘I’ll come back. I suppose we’d better 
arrange something.’ 

‘O bother arranging! I’m not going to arrange anything!’ 

‘But I must know a thing or two; and, as you say, we can’t talk here. 
Very well; I’ll call for you.’ 

Depositing his unemptied glass he went out and walked up and down 
the street. Here was a rude flounce into the pellucid sentimentality of his 
sad attachment to Sue. Though Arabella’s word was absolutely untrust¬ 
worthy, he thought there might be some truth in her implication that she 
had not wished to disturb him, and had really supposed him dead. 
However, there was only one thing now to be done, and that was to play 
a straightforward part, the law being the law, and the woman between 
whom and himself there was no more unity than between east and west 
being in the eye of the Church one person with him. 

Having to meet Arabella here, it was impossible to meet Sue at 
Alfredston as he had promised. At every thought of this a pang had gone 
through him; but the conjecture could not be helped. Arabella was 
perhaps an intended intervention to punish him for his unauthorized love. 
Passing the evening, therefore, in a desultory waiting about the town 
wherein he avoided the precincts of every Cloister and Hall, because he 
could not bear to behold them, he repaired to a tavern bar while the 
hundred and one strokes were resounding from the Great Bell of Cardinal 
College, a coincidence which seemed to him gratuitous irony. The inn 
was now brilliantly lighted up, and the scene was altogether more brisk 
and gay. The faces of the barmaidens had risen in colour, each having a 
pink flush on her cheek; their manners were still more vivacious than 
before ~ more abandoned, more excited, more sensuous, and they 
expressed their sentiments and desires less euphemistically, laughing in 
a lackadaisical tone, without reserve. 

The bar had been crowded with men of all sorts during the previous 
hour, and he had heard from without the hubbub of their voices; but the 
customers were fewer at last. He nodded to Arabella, and told her that 
she would find him outside the door when she came away. 

‘But you must have something with me first,’ she said with great good- 
humour. ‘Just an early nightcap: I always do. Then you can go out and 
wait a minute, as it is best we should not be seen going together.’ She 
drew a couple of liqueur glasses of brandy; and though she had evidently, 
from her countenance, already taken in enough alcohol either by drinking 
or, more probably, from the atmosphere she had breathed for so many 
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hours, she finished hers quickly. He also drank his, and went outside the 
house. 

In a few minutes she came, in a thick jacket and a hat with a black 
feather. ‘I live quite near,’ she said, taking his arm, ‘and can let myself in 
by a latch-key at any time. What arrangement do you want to come to?’ 

‘O - none in particular,’ he answered, thoroughly sick and tired, his 
thoughts again reverting to Alfredston, and the train he did not go by; 
the probable disappointment of Sue that he was not there when she 
arrived, and the missed pleasure of her company on the long and lonely 
climb by starlight up the hills to Marygreen. ‘I ought to have gone back 
really! My aunt is on her deathbed, I fear.’ 

‘I’ll go over with you tomorrow morning. I think I could get a day off.’ 

There was something particularly uncongenial in the idea of Arabella, 
who had no more sympathy than a tigress with his relations or him, 
coming to the bedside of his dying aunt, and meeting Sue. Yet he said, 
‘Of course, if you’d like to, you can.’ 

‘Well, that we’ll consider . . . Now, until we have come to some 
agreement it is awkward our being together here - where you are known, 
and I am getting known, though without any suspicion that I have 
anything to do with you. As we arc going towards the station suppose we 
take the nine-forty train to Aldbrickham? We shall be there in little more 
than half-an-hour, and nobody will know us for one night, and we shall 
be quite free to act as we choose till we have made up our minds whether 
we’ll make anything public or not.’ 

‘As you like.’ 

‘Then wait till I get two or three things. This is my lodging. Sometimes 
when late I sleep at the hotel where I am engaged, so nobody will think 
anything of my staying out.’ 

She speedily returned, and they went on to the railway, and made the 
half-hour’s journey to Aldbrickham, where they entered a third-rate inn 
near the station in time for a late supper. 


* IX ♦ 


On the morrow between nine and half past they were journeying back to 
Christminster, the only two occupants of a compartment in a third-class 
railway-carriage. Having, like Jude, made rather a hasty toilet to catch 
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the train, Arabella looked a little frowsy, and her face was very far from 
possessing the animation which had characterized it at the bar the night 
before. When they came out of the station she found that she still had 
half-an-hour to spare before she was due at the bar. They walked in 
silence a little way out of the town in the direction of Alfredston. Jude 
looked up the far highway. 

‘Ah . . . poor feeble me!’ he murmured at last. 

‘What?’ said she. 

‘This is the very road by which I came into Christminster years ago 
full of plans!’ 

‘Well, whatever the road is I think my time is nearly up, as I have to be 
in the bar by eleven o’clock. And as I said, I shan’t ask for the day to go 
with you to see your aunt. So perhaps we had better part here. I’d sooner 
not walk up Chief Street with you, since we’ve come to no conclusion at 
all.’ 

‘Very well. But you said when we were getting up this morning that 
you had something you wished to tell me before I left?’ 

‘So I had - two things - one in particular. But you wouldn’t promise 
to keep it a secret. I’ll tell you now if you promise? As an honest woman 
I wish you to know it ... It was what I began telling you in the night ~ 
about the gentleman who managed the Sydney hotel.’ Arabella spoke 
somewhat hurriedly for her. ‘You’ll keep it close?’ 

‘Yes ~ yes - I promise!’ said Jude impatiently. ‘Of course I don’t want 
to reveal your secrets.’ 

‘Whenever I met him out for a walk, he used to say that he was much 
taken with my looks, and he kept pressing me to marry him. I never 
thought of coming back to England again; and being out there in 
Australia, with no home of my own after leaving my father, I at last 
agreed, and did.’ 

‘What - marry him?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Regularly ~ legally - in church?’ 

‘Yes. And lived with him till shortly before I left. It was stupid, I know; 
but I did! There, now I’ve told you. Don’t round upon me! He talks of 
coming back to England, poor old chap. But if he does, he won’t be 
likely to find me.’ 

Jude stood pale and fixed. 

‘Why the devil didn’t you tell me last night!’ he said. 

‘Well - I didn’t . . . Won’t you make it up with me, then?’ 

‘So in talking of “your husband’’ to the bar gentlemen you meant him, 
of course - not me!’ 

‘Of course . . . Come, don’t fuss about it.’ 

‘I have nothing more to say!’ replied Jude. ‘I have nothing at all to say 
about the ~ crime ~ you’ve confessed to!’ 

‘Crime! Pooh. They don’t think much of such as that over there! Lots 
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of ’em do it . . , Well, if you take it like that 1 shall go back to him! He 
was very fond of me, and we lived honourable enough, and as respectable 
as any married couple in the Colony! How did I know where you were?* 
‘I won’t go blaming you. I could say a good deal; but perhaps it would 
be misplaced. What do you wish me to do?* 

‘Nothing, There was one thing more I wanted to tell you; but I fancy 
we’ve seen enough of one another for the present! I shall think over what 
you said about your circumstances, and let you know.’ 

Thus they parted. Jude watched her disappear in the direction of the 
hotel, and entered the railway station close by. Finding that it wanted 
three-quarters of an hour of the time at which he could get a train back 
to Alfredston, he strolled mechanically into the city as far as to the 
Fourways, where he stood as he had so often stood before, and surveyed 
Chief Street stretching ahead, with its college after college, in pictur¬ 
esqueness unrivalled except by such Continental vistas as the Street of 
Palaces in Genoa; the lines of the buildings being as distinct in the 
morning air as in an architectural drawing. But Jude was far from seeing 
or criticizing these things; they were hidden by an indescribable con¬ 
sciousness of Arabella’s midnight contiguity, a sense of degradation at his 
revived experiences with her, of her appearance as she lay asleep at dawn, 
which set upon his motionless face a look as of one accurst. If he could 
only have felt resentment towards her he would have been less unhappy; 
but he pitied while he condemned her. 

Jude turned and retraced his steps. Drawing again towards the station 
he started at hearing his name pronounced - less at the name than at the 
voice. To his great surprise no other than Sue stood like a vision before 
him “ her look bodeful and anxious as in a dream, her little mouth 
nervous, and her strained eyes speaking reproachful inquiry. 

‘O Jude ~ I am so glad ~ to meet you like this!’ she said in quick, uneven 
accents not far from a sob. Then she flushed as she observed his thought 
that they had not met since her marriage. 

They looked away from each other to hide their emotion, took each 
other’s hand without further speech, and went on together awhile, till she 
glanced at him with furtive solicitude. ‘I arrived at Alfredston station last 
night, as you asked me to, and there was nobody to meet me! But I 
reached Marygreen alone, and they told me aunt was a trifle better. I sat 
up with her, and as you did not come all night I was frightened about you 
- I thought that perhaps, when you found yourself back in the old city, 
you were upset at - at thinking I was - married, and not there as I used 
to be; and that you had nobody to speak to; so you had tried to drown 
your gloom! ~ as you did at that former time when you were disappointed 
about entering as a student, and had forgotten your promise to me that 
you never would again. And this, I thought, was why you hadn’t come 
to meet me!’ 

‘And you came to hunt me up, and deliver me, like a good angel!’ 
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‘I thought 1 would come by the morning train and try to find out - in 
case - in case 

‘I did think of my promise to you, dear, continually! I shall never break 
out again as I did, I am sure. I may have been doing nothing better, but 
I was not doing that - I loathe the thought of it.* 

‘I am glad your staying had nothing to do with that. But,* she said, the 
faintest pout entering into her tone, ‘you didn’t come back last night and 
meet me, as you engaged to!’ 

‘I didn’t - I am sorry to say, I had an appointment at nine o’clock ~ too 
late for me to catch the train that would have met yours, or to get home 
at all.’ 

Looking at his loved one as she appeared to him now, in his tender 
thought the sweetest and most disinterested comrade that he had ever 
had, living largely in vivid imaginings, so ethereal a creature that her 
spirit could be seen trembling through her limbs, he felt heartily ashamed 
of his earthliness in spending the hours he had spent in Arabella’s 
company. There was something rude and immoral in thrusting these 
recent facts of his life upon the mind of one who, to him, was so 
uncamate as to seem at times impossible as a human wife to any aver¬ 
age man. And yet she was Phillotson’s. How she had become such, 
how she lived as such, passed his comprehension as he regarded her 
today. 

‘You’ll go back with me?’ he said. ‘There’s a train just now. I wonder 
how my aunt is by this time . . . And so, Sue, you really came on my 
account all this way! At what an early time you must have started, poor 
thing!* 

‘Yes. Sitting up watching alone made me all nerves for you, and instead 
of going to bed when it got light I started. And now you won’t frighten 
me like this again about your morals for nothing?’ 

He was not so sure that she had been frightened about his morals for 
nothing. He released her hand till they had entered the train, - it seemed 
the same carriage he had lately got out of with another ~ where they sat 
down side by side, Sue between him and the window. He regarded the 
delicate lines of her profile, and the small, tight, apple-like convexities of 
her bodice, so different from Arabella’s amplitudes. Though she knew he 
was looking at her she did not turn to him, but kept her eyes forward, as 
if afraid that by meeting his own some troublous discussion would be 
initiated. 

‘Sue - you are married now, you know, like me; and yet we have been 
in such a hurry that we have not said a word about it!’ 

‘There’s no necessity,’ she quickly returned. 

‘O well - perhaps not . . . But I wish 

‘Jude - don’t talk about me - I wish you wouldn’t!’ she entreated. ‘It 
distresses me, rather. Forgive my saying it! . . . Where did you stay last 
night?’ , ^ 
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She asked the question in perfect innocence, to change the topic. He 
knew that, and said merely, *At an inn,’ though it would have been a 
relief to tell her of his meeting with an unexpected one. But the latter’s 
final announcement of her marriage in Australia bewildered him lest what 
he might say should do his ignorant wife an injury. 

Their talk proceeded but awkwardly till they reached Alfredston. That 
Sue was not as she had been, but was labelled ‘Phillotson’, paralysed Jude 
whenever he wanted to commune with her as an individual. Yet she 
seemed unaltered - he could not say why. There remained the five-mile 
extra journey into the country, which it was just as easy to walk as to 
drive, the greater part of it being uphill. Jude had never before in his life 
gone that road with Sue, though he had with another. It was now as if he 
carried a bright light which temporarily banished the shady associations 
of the earlier time. 

Sue talked; but Jude noticed that she still kept the conversation from 
herself. At length he inquired if her husband were well. 

‘O yes,’ she said. ‘He is obliged to be in the school all the day, or he 
would have come with me. He is so good and kind that to accompany me 
he would have dismissed the school for once, even against his principles 
~ for he is strongly opposed to giving casual holidays - only I wouldn’t let 
him. I felt it would be better to come alone. Aunt Drusilla, I knew, was 
so very eccentric; and his being almost a stranger to her now would have 
made it irksome to both. Since it turns out that she is hardly conscious I 
am glad I did not ask him.’ 

Jude had walked moodily while this praise of Phillotson was being 
expressed. ‘Mr Phillotson obliges you in everything, as he ought,’ he 
said. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘You ought to be a happy wife.’ 

‘And of course I am.’ 

‘Bride, I might almost have said, as yet. It is not so many weeks since 
I gave you to him, and -’ 

‘Yes, I know! I know!’ There was something in her face which belied 
her late assuring words, so strictly proper and so lifelessly spoken that 
they might have been taken from a list of model speeches in ‘The Wife’s 
Guide to Conduct’. Jude knew the quality of every vibration in Sue’s 
voice, could read every symptom of her mental condition; and he was 
convinced that she was unhappy, although she had not been a month 
married. But her rushing away thus from home, to see the last of a relative 
whom she had hardly known in her life, proved nothing; for Sue naturally 
did such things as those. 

‘Well, you have my good wishes now as always, Mrs Phillotson.’ 

She reproached him by a glance. 

‘No, you are not Mrs Phillotson,’ murmured Jude. ‘You are dear, free 
Sue Bridehead, only you don’t know it! Wifedom has not yet squashed up 
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and digested you in its vast maw as an atom which has no further 
individuality/ 

Sue put on a look of being offended, till she answered, ‘Nor has 
husbandom you, so far as I can see!’ 

‘But it has!’ he said, shaking his head sadly. 

When they reached the lone cottage under the firs, between the Brown 
House and Marygreen, in which Jude and Arabella had lived and 
quarrelled, he turned to look at it. A squalid family lived there now. He 
could not help saying to Sue: ‘That’s the house my wife and I occupied 
the whole of the time we lived together. I brought her home to that 
house.’ 

She looked at it. ‘That to you was what the school-house at Shaston is 
to me.’ 

‘Yes; but I was not very happy there, as you are in yours.’ 

She closed her lips in retortive silence, and they walked some way till 
she glanced at him to see how he was taking it. ‘Of course I may have 
exaggerated your happiness - one never knows,’ he continued blandly. 

‘Don’t think that, Jude, for a moment, even though you may have said 
it to sting me! He’s as good to me as a man can be, and gives me perfect 
liberty ~ which elderly husbands don’t do in general ... If you think I 
am not happy because he’s too old for me, you arc wrong.’ 

*I don’t think anything against him - to you, dear.’ 

‘And you won’t say things to distress me, will you?’ 

‘I will not.’ 

He said no more, but he knew that, from some cause or other, in 
taking Phillotson as a husband, Sue felt that she had done what she ought 
not to have done. 

They plunged into the concave field on the other side of which rose the 
village - the field wherein Jude had received a thrashing from the farmer 
many years earlier. On ascending to the village and approaching the 
house they found Mrs Edlin standing at the door, who at sight of them 
lifted her hands deprecatingly. ‘She’s downstairs, if you’ll believe me!’ 
cried the widow. ‘Out o’ bed she got, and nothing could turn her. What 
will come o’t I do not know!’ 

On entering, there indeed by the fireplace sat the old woman, wrapped 
in blankets, and turning upon them a countenance like that of Sebastiano’s 
Lazarus. They must have looked their amazement, for she said in a hollow 
voice: 

‘Ah ~ sceered ye, have I! I wasn’t going to bide up there no longer, to 
please nobody! ’Tis more than flesh and blood can bear, to be ordered to 
do this and that by a feller that don’t know half as well as you do 
yourself! . . . Ah - you’ll rue this marrying a^ well as he!’ she added, 
turning to Sue. ‘All our family do, - and nearly all everybody else’s. You 
should have done as I did, you simpleton! And Phillotson the school¬ 
master, of all men! What made ’ee marry him?’ 
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‘What makes most women marry, aunt?* 

‘Ah! You mean to say you loved the man!’ 

‘I don’t mean to say anything definite.’ 

‘Do ye love un?’ 

‘Don’t ask me, aunt.’ 

‘I can mind the man very well. A very civil, honourable liver; but Lord! 

I don’t want to wownd your feelings, but - there be certain men here 
and there that no woman of any nicencss can stomach. I should have said 
he was one. I don’t say so now, since you must ha’ known better than I, 
- but that’s what I should have said!’ 

Sue jumped up and went out. Jude followed her, and found her in the 
outhouse, crying. 

‘Don’t cry, dear!’ said Jude in distress. ‘She means well, but is very 
crusty and queer now, you know.’ 

‘O no -* it isn’t that!’ said Sue, trying to dry her eyes. ‘I don’t mind her 
roughness one bit.’ 

‘What is it, then?’ 

‘It is that what she says is - is true!’ 

‘God - what - you don’t like him?’ asked Jude. 

‘I don’t mean that!’ she said hastily. ‘That 1 ought - perhaps I ought not 
to have married!’ 

He wondered if she had really been going to say that at first. They went 
back, and the subject was smoothed over, and her aunt took rather kindly 
to Sue, telling her that not many young women newly married would 
have come so far to see a sick old crone like her. In the afternoon Sue 
prepared to depart, Jude hiring a neighbour to drive her to Alfredston. 

‘I’ll go with you to the station, if you’d like?' he said. 

She would not let him. The man came round with the trap, and Jude 
helped her into it, perhaps with unnecessary attention, for she looked at 
him prohibitively. 

‘I suppose I may come to see you some day, when I am back again at 
Melchester?’ he half-crossly observed. 

She bent down and said softly: ‘No, dear ~ you are not to come yet. I 
don’t think you are in a good mood.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Jude. ‘Good-bye!’ 

‘Good-bye!’ She waved her hand and was gone. 

‘She’s right! I won’t go!’ he murmured. 

He passed the evening and following days in mortifying by every 
possible means his wish to see her, nearly starving himself in attempts to 
extinguish by fasting his passionate tendency to love her. He read sermons 
on discipline; and hunted up passages in Church history that treated of 
the Ascetics of the second century. Before he had returned from 
Marygreen to Melchester there arrived a letter from Arabella. The sight 
of it revived a stronger feeling of self-condemnation for his brief return 
to her society than for his attachment to Sue. 
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The letter, he perceived, bore a London postmark instead of the 
Christminster one. Arabella informed him that a few days after their 
parting in the morning at Christminster, she had been surprised by an 
affectionate letter from her Australian husband, formerly manager of the 
hotel in Sydney. He had come to England on purpose to find her; and had 
taken a free, fully-licensed public, in Lambeth, where he wished her to 
join him in conducting the business, which was likely to be a very 
thriving one, the house being situated in an excellent, densely populated, 
gin-drinking neighbourhood, and already doing a trade of £200 a month, 
which could be easily doubled. 

As he had said that he loved her very much still, and implored her to 
tell him where she was, and as they had only parted in a slight tiff, and as 
her engagement in Christminster was only temporary, she had just gone 
to join him as he urged. She could not help feeling that she belonged to 
him more than to Jude, since she had properly married him, and had 
lived with him much longer than with her first husband. In thus wishing 
Jude good-bye she bore him no ill-will, and trusted he would not turn 
upon her, a weak woman, and inform against her, and bring her to ruin 
now that she had a chance of improving her circumstances and leading a 
genteel life. 


♦ X ♦ 


Jude returned to Mclchester, which had the questionable recommenda¬ 
tion of being only a dozen and a half miles from his Sues now permanent 
residence. At first he felt that this nearness was a distinct reason for not 
going southward at all; but Christminster was too sad a place to bear, 
while the proximity of Shaston to Mclchester might afford him the glory 
of worsting the Enemy in a close engagement, such as was deliberately 
sought by the priests and virgins of the early Church, who, disdaining an 
ignominious flight from temptation, became even chamber-partners with 
impunity. Jude did not pause to remember that, in the laconic words of 
the historian, ‘insulted Nature sometimes vindicated her rights’ in such 
circumstances. 

He now returned with feverish desperation to his study for the 
priesthood - in the recognition that the single-mindedness of his aims, 
and his fidelity to the cause, had been more than questionable of late. His 
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passion for Sue troubled his soul; yet his lawful abandonment to the 
society of Arabella for twelve hours seemed instinctively a worse thing - 
even though she had not told him of her Sydney husband till afterwards* 
He had, he verily believed, overcome all tendency to fly to liquor - 
which, indeed, he had never done from taste, but merely as an escape 
from intolerable misery of mind. Yet he perceived with despondency 
that, taken all round, he was a man of too many passions to make a good 
clergyman; the utmost he could hope for was that in a life of constant 
internal warfare between flesh and spirit the former might not always be 
victorious. 

As a hobby, auxiliary to his readings in Divinity, he developed his 
slight skill in church-music and thorough-bass, till he could join in part¬ 
singing from notation with some accuracy. A mile or two from Melchester 
there was a restored village church, to which Jude had originally gone to 
fix the new columns and capitals. By this means he had become acquainted 
with the organist, and the ultimate result was that he joined the choir as 
a bass voice. 

He walked out to this parish twice every Sunday, and sometimes in the 
week. One evening about Easter the choir met for practice, and a new 
hymn which Jude had heard of as being by a Wessex composer was to be 
tried and prepared for the following week. It turned out to be a strangely 
emotional composition. As they all sang it over and over again its 
harmonies grew upon Jude, and moved him exceedingly. 

When they had finished he went round to the organist to make 
inquiries. The score was in manuscript, the name of the composer being 
at the head, together with the title of the hymn: ‘The Foot of the Cross’. 

‘Yes,’ said the organist, ‘He is a local man. He is a professional musician 
at Kennetbridge - between here and Christminster. The vicar knows 
him. He was brought up and educated in Christminster traditions, which 
accounts for the quality of the piece. I think he plays in the large church 
there, and has a surpliced choir. He comes to Melchester sometimes, and 
once tried to get the Cathedral organ when the post was vacant. The 
hymn is getting about everywhere this Easter.’ 

As he walked humming the air on his way home, Jude fell to musing 
on its composer, and the reasons why he composed it. What a man of 
sympathies he must be! Perplexed and harassed as he himself was about 
Sue and Arabella, and troubled as was his conscience by the complication 
of his position, how he would like to know that man! ‘He of all men 
would understand my difficulties,’ said the impulsive Jude. If there were 
any person in the world to choose as a confidant, this composer would be 
the one, for he must have suffered, and throbbed, and yearned. 

In brief, ill as he could afford the time and money for the journey, 
Fawley resolved, like the child that he was, to go to Kennetbridge the 
very next Sunday. He duly started, early in the morning, for it was only 
by a series of crooked railways that he could get to the town. About 
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midday he reached it, and crossing the bridge into the quaint old borough 
he inquired for the house of the composer. 

They told him it was a red brick building some little way further on. 
Also that the gentleman himself had just passed along the street not five 
minutes before. 

‘Which way?’ asked Jude with alacrity. 

‘Straight along homeward from church.’ 

Jude hastened on, and soon had the pleasure of observing a man in a 
black coat and a black slouched felt hat no considerable distance ahead. 
Stretching out his legs yet more widely he stalked after. ‘A hungry soul 
in pursuit of a full soul!’ he said. ‘I must speak to that man!’ 

He could not, however, overtake the musician before he had entered 
his own house, and then arose the question if this were an expedient time 
to call. Whether or not he decided to do so there and then, now that he 
had got here, the distance home being too great for him to wait till late 
in the afternoon. This man of soul would understand scant ceremony, 
and might be quite a perfect adviser in a case in which an earthly and 
illegitimate passion had cunningly obtained entrance into his heart 
through the opening afforded for religion. 

Jude accordingly rang the bell, and was admitted. 

The musician came to him in a moment, and being respectably dressed, 
good-looking, and frank in manner, Jude obtained a favourable reception. 
He was nevertheless conscious that there would be a certain awkwardness 
in explaining his errand. 

‘I have been singing in the choir of a little church near Melchester,’ he 
said. ‘And we have this week practised “The Foot of the Cross*’, which 
I understand, sir, that you composed?’ 

‘I did - a year or so ago.’ 

‘I - like it. I think it supremely beautiful!’ 

‘Ah well - other people have said so too. Yes, there’s money in it, if I 
could only see about getting it published. I have other compositions to go 
with it, too; I wish I could bring them out; for I haven’t made a five- 
pound note out of any of them yet. These publishing people ~ they want 
the copyright of an obscure composer’s work, such as mine is, for almost 
less than I should have to pay a person for making a fair manuscript copy 
of the score. The one you speak of I have lent to various friends about 
here and Melchester, and so it has got to be sung a little. But music is a 
poor staff to lean on - I am giving it up entirely. You must go into trade 
if you want to make money nowadays. The wine business is what I am 
thinking of. This is my forthcoming list ~ it is not issued yet ~ but you 
can take one.* 

He handed Jude an advertisement list of several pages in booklet shape, 
ornamentally margined with a red line, in which were set forth the 
various clarets, champagnes, ports, sherries, and other wines with which 
he purposed to initiate his new venture. It took Jude more than by 
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surprise that the man with the soul was thus and thus; and he felt that he 
could not open up his confidences. 

They talked a little longer, but constrainedly, for when the musician 
found that Jude was a poor man his manner changed from what it had 
been while Jude’s appearance and address deceived him as to his position 
and pursuits. Jude stammered out something about his feelings in wishing 
to congratulate the author on such an exalted composition, and took an 
embarrassed leave. 

All the way home by the slow Sunday train, sitting in the fircless 
waiting-rooms on this cold spring day, he was depressed enough at his 
simplicity in taking such a journey. But no sooner did he reach his 
Melchester lodging than he found awaiting him a letter which had arrived 
that morning a few minutes after he had left the house. It was a contrite 
little note from Sue, in which she said, with sweet humility, that she felt 
she had been horrid in telling him he was not to come to see her; that she 
despised herself for having been so conventional; and that he was to be 
sure to come by the clcven-forty-five train that very Sunday, and have 
dinner with them at half past one. 

Jude almost tore his hair at having missed this letter till it was too late 
to act upon its contents; but he had chastened himself considerably of 
late, and at last his chimerical expedition to Kennetbridge really did seem 
to have been another special intervention of Providenc e to keep him away 
from temptation. But a growing impatience of faith, which he had 
noticed in himself more than once of late, made him pass over in ridicule 
the idea that God sent people on fools’ errands. He longed to see her; he 
was angry at having missed her; and he wrote instantly, telling her what 
had happened, and saying he had not enough patience to wait till the 
following Sunday, but would come any day in the week that she liked to 
name. 

Since he wrote a little over-ardently. Sue, as her manner was, delayed 
her reply till Thursday before Good Friday, when she said he might come 
that afternoon if he wished, this being the earliest day on which she could 
welcome him, for she was now assistant-teacher in her husband’s school. 
Jude therefore got leave from the Cathedral works at the trifling expense 
of a stoppage of pay, and went. 




PART FOURTH 


AT SHASTON 



‘Whoso prefers either Matrimony or other Ordinance before the Good of 
Man and the plain Exigence of Charity, let him profess Papist, or 
Protestant, or what he will, he is no better than a Pharisee.’ 

-J. Milton 



Sh ASTON, the ancient British Palladour, 

From whose foundation first such strange reports arise 

(as Drayton sang it), was, and is, in itself the city of a dream. Vague 
imaginings of its castle, its three mints, its magnificent apsidal Abbey, 
the chief glory of South Wessex, its twelve churches, its shrines, chantries, 
hospitals, its gabled freestone mansions - all now ruthlessly swept away 
- throw the visitor, even against his will, into a pensive melancholy, 
which the stimulating atmosphere and limitless landscape around him 
can scarcely dispel. The spot was the burial-place of a king and a queen, 
of abbots and abbesses, saints and bishops, knights and squires. The 
bones of King Edward ‘the Martyr’, carefully removed hither for holy 
preservation, brought Shaston a renown which made it the resort of 
pilgrims from every part of Europe, and enabled it to maintain a 
reputation extending far beyond English shores. To this fair creation of 
the great Middle-Age the Dissolution was, as historians tell us, the death- 
knell. With the destruction of the enormous abbey the whole place 
collapsed in a general ruin: the Martyr’s bones met with the fate of the 
sacred pile that held them, and not a stone is now left to tell where they 
lie. 

The natural picturesqueness and singularity of the town still remain; 
but strange to say these qualities, which were noted by many writers in 
ages when scenic beauty is said to have been unappreciated, are passed 
over in this, and one of the queerest and quaintest spots in England stands 
virtually unvisited today. 

It has a unique position on the summit of a steep and imposing scarp, 
rising on the north, south, and west sides of the borough out of the deep 
alluvial Vale of Blackmoor, the view from Castle Green over three 
counties of verdant pasture - South, Mid, and Nether Wessex - being as 
sudden a surprise to the unexpectant traveller’s eyes as the medicinal air 
is to his Jungs. Impossible to a railway, it can best be reached on foot, 
next best by light vehicles; and it is hardly accessible to these but by a sort 
of isthmus on the north-east, that connects it with the high chalk table¬ 
land on that side. 
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Such is, and such was, the now world-forgotten Shaston or Palladour. 
Its situation rendered water the great want of the town; and within living 
memory, horses, donkeys and men may have been seen toiling up the 
winding ways to the top of the height, laden with tubs and barrels filled 
from the wells beneath the mountain, and hawkers retailing their contents 
at the price of a halfpenny a bucketful. 

This difficulty in the water supply, together with two other odd facts, 
namely, that the chief graveyard slopes up as steeply as a roof behind the 
church, and that in former times the town passed through a curious 
period of corruption, conventual and domestic, gave rise to the saying 
that Shaston was remarkable for three consolations to man, such as the 
world afforded not elsewhere. It was a place where the churchyard lay 
nearer heaven than the church steeple, where beer was more plentiful than 
water, and where there were more wanton women than honest wives and 
maids. It is also said that after the middle ages the inhabitants were too 
poor to pay their priests, and hence were compelled to pull down their 
churches, and refrain altogether from the public worship of God; a 
necessity which they bemoaned over their cups in the settles of their inns 
on Sunday afternoons. In those days the Shastonians were apparently not 
without a sense of humour. 

There was another peculiarity - this a modern one - which Shaston 
appeared to owe to its site. It was the resting-place and headquarters of 
the proprietors of wandering vans, shows, shooting-galleries, and other 
itinerant concerns, whose business lay largely at fairs and markets. As 
strange wild birds are seen assembled on some lofty promontory, 
meditatively pausing for longer flights, or to return by the course they 
followed thither, so here, in this cliff-town, stood in stultified silence the 
yellow and green caravans bearing names not local, as if surprised by a 
change in the landscape so violent as to hinder their further progress; and 
here they usually remained all the winter till they turned to seek again 
their old tracks in the following spring. 

It was to this breezy and whimsical spot that Jude ascended from the 
nearest station for the first time in his life about four o’clock one 
afternoon, and entering on the summit of the peak after a toilsome climb, 
passed the first houses of the aerial town; and drew towards the school- 
house. The hour was too early; the pupils were still in school, humming 
small, like a swarm of gnats; and he withdrew a few steps along Abbey 
Walk, whence he regarded the spot which fate had made the home of all 
he loved best in the world. In front of the schools, which were extensive 
and stone-built, grew two enormous beeches with smooth mouse- 
coloured trunks, as such trees will only grow on chalk uplands. Within 
the mullioned and transomed windows he could see the black, brown, 
and flaxen crowns of the scholars over the sills, and to pass the time away 
he walked down to the level terrace where the Abbey gardens once had 
spread, his heart throbbing in spite of him. 
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Unwilling to enter till the children were dismissed he remained here 
till young voices could be heard in the open air, and girls in white 
pinafores over red and blue frocks appeared dancing along the paths 
which the abbess, prioress, sub-prioress, and fifty nuns had demurely 
paced three centuries earlier. Retracing his steps he found that he had 
waited too long, and that Sue had gone out into the town at the heels of 
the last scholar, Mr Phillotson having been absent all the afternoon at a 
teachers’ meeting at Shottsford. 

Jude went into the empty schoolroom and sat down, the girl who was 
sweeping the floor having informed him that Mrs Phillotson would be 
back again in a few minutes. A piano stood near - actually the old piano 
that Phillotson had possessed at Marygreen - and though the dark 
afternoon almost prevented him seeing the notes Jude touched them in 
his humble way, and could not help modulating into the hymn which 
had so affected him in the previous week. 

A figure moved behind him, and thinking it was still the girl with the 
broom Jude took no notice, till the person came close and laid her fingers 
lightly upon his bass hand. The imposed hand was a little one he seemed 
to know, and he turned. 

‘Don’t stop,’ said Sue. *I like it. I learnt it before I left Melchester. They 
used to play it in the Training School.’ 

‘I can’t strum before you! Play it for me.’ 

‘O well - I don’t mind.’ 

She sat down, and her rendering of the piece, though not remarkable, 
seemed divine as compared with his own. She, like him, was evidently 
touched - to her own surprise - by the recalled air; and when she had 
finished, and he moved his hand towards hers, it met his own half-way. 
Jude grasped it - just as he had done before her marriage. 

‘It is odd,’ she said, in a voice quite changed, ‘that I should care about 
that air; because 

‘Because what?’ 

‘I am not that sort - quite.’ 

‘Not easily moved?’ 

‘I didn’t quite mean that.’ 

‘Oh, but you are one of that sort, for you are just like me at heart!* 

‘But not at head.’ 

She played on, and suddenly turned round; and by an unpremeditated 
instinct each clasped the other’s hand again. 

She uttered a forced little laugh as she relinquished his quickly. ‘How 
funny!’ she said. ‘I wonder what we both did that for?’ 

‘I suppose because we are both alike, as I said before.’ 

‘Not ip our thoughts! Perhaps a little in our feelings.’ 

‘And they rule thoughts . . . Isn’t it enough to make one blaspheme 
that the composer of that hymn is one of the most commonplace men I 
ever met!’ 
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*What - you know him?* 

‘I went to see him.’ 

‘O you goose - to do just what I should have done! Why did you?* 

‘Because we are not alike,’ he said drily. 

‘Now we’ll have some tea,’ said Sue. ‘Shall we have it here instead 
of in my house? It is no trouble to get the kettle and things brought 
in. We don’t live at the school, you know, but in that ancient dwelling 
across the way called Old-Grove Place. It is so antique and dismal that 
it depresses me dreadfully. Such houses arc very well to visit, but not 
to live in - I feel crushed into the earth by the weight of so many 
previous lives there spent. In a new place like these schools there is 
only your own life to support. Sit down, and I’ll tell Ada to bring the 
tea-things across.’ 

He waited in the light of the stove, the door of which she flung open 
before going out, and when she returned, followed by the maiden with 
tea, they sat down by the same light, assisted by the blue rays of a spirit- 
lamp under the brass kettle on the stand. 

‘This is one of your wedding-presents to me,’ she said, signifying the 
latter. 

‘Yes,’ said Jude. 

The kettle of his gift sang with some satire in its note, to his mind; and 
to change the subject he said, ‘Do you know of any good readable edition 
of the uncanonical books of the New Testament? You don’t read them in 
the school, 1 suppose?’ 

*0 dear no! - ’twould alarm the neighbourhood . . . Yes, there is one. 

I am not familiar with it now, though I was interested in it when my 
former friend was alive. Cowper’s Apocryphal Gospels.' 

‘That sounds like what I want.’ His thoughts, however, reverted with 
a twinge to the ‘former friend’ - by whom she meant, as he knew, the 
University comrade of her earlier days. He wondered if she talked of him 
to Phillotson. 

‘The Gospel of Nicodemus is very nice,’ she went on, to keep him 
from his jealous thoughts, which she read clearly, as she always did. 
Indeed when they talked on an indifferent subject, as now, there was ever 
a second silent conversation passing between their emotions, so perfect 
was the reciprocity between them. ‘It is quite like the genuine article. All 
cut up into verses, too; so that it is like one of the other evangelists read 
in a dream, when things are the same, yet not the same. But, Jude, do 
you take an interest in those questions still? Are you getting up Apologetica ?’ 

‘Yes. I am reading Divinity harder than ever.’ 

She regarded him curiously. 

‘Why do you look at me like that?’ said Jude. 

‘Oh - why do you want to know?* 

‘I am sure you can tell me anything I may be ignorant of in that subject. 
You must have learnt a lot of everything from your dear dead friend!’ 
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We won t get on to that now!* she coaxed. ‘Will you be carving out at 
that church again next week, where you learnt the pretty hymn?' 

‘Yes, perhaps.’ 

‘That will be very nice. Shall I come and see you there? It is in this 
direction, and I could come any afternoon by train for half-an-hour?’ 

‘No. Don’t come!’ 

‘What - aren’t we going to be friends, then, any longer, as we used to 
be?’ . 

‘No.’ 

‘I didn’t know that. I thought you were always going to be kind to me!’ 

‘No, I am not.’ 

‘What have I done, then? I am sure I thought we two The tretnolo in 
her voice caused her to break off. 

‘Sue, I sometimes think you are a flirt,’ said he abruptly. 

There was a momentary pause, till she suddenly jumped up; and to his 
surprise he saw by the kettle-flame that her face was flushed. 

‘I can’t talk to you any longer, Jude!’ she said, the tragic contralto note 
having come back as of old. ‘It is getting too dark to stay together like 
this, after playing morbid Good Friday tunes that make one feel what one 
shouldn’t! . . . We mustn’t sit and talk in this way any more. Yes - you 
must go away, for you mistake me! I am very much the reverse of what 
you say so cruelly - O Jude, it was cruel to say that! Yet I can’t tell you the 
truth ~ I should shock you by letting you know how I give way to my 
impulses, and how much I feel that I shouldn’t have been provided with 
attractiveness unless it were meant to be exercised! Some women’s love of 
being loved is insatiable; and so, often, is their love of loving; and in the 
last case they may find that they can’t give it continuously to the chamber- 
officer appointed by the bishop’s licence to receive it. But you are so 
straightforward, Jude, that you can’t understand me! . . . Now you must 
go. I am sorry my husband is not at home.’ 

‘Are you?’ 

‘I perceive I have said that in mere conversation! Honestly I don’t think 
I am sorry. It does not matter, either way, sad to say!’ 

As they had overdone the grasp of hands some time sooner, she touched 
his fingers but lightly when he went out now. He had hardly gone from 
the door when, with a dissatisfied look, she jumped on a form and opened 
the iron casement of a window beneath which he was passing in the path 
without. ‘When do you leave here to catch your train, Jude?’ she asked. 

He looked up in some surprise. ‘The coach that runs to meet it goes in 
three-quarters of an hour or so.’ 

‘What will you do with yourself for the time?’ 

‘O - wander about, I suppose. Perhaps I shall go and sit in the old 
church.’ 

‘It does seem hard of me to pack you off so! You have thought enough 
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of churches. Heaven knows, without going into one in the dark. Stay 
there/ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Where you are. I can talk to you better like this than when you were 
inside ... It was so kind and tender of you to give half a day’s work to 
come to see me! . . . You are Joseph the dreamer of dreams, dear Jude. 
And a tragic: Don Quixote. And sometimes you are St Stephen, who, 
while they were stoning him, could see Heaven opened. O my poor 
friend and comrade, you’ll suffer yet!’ 

Now that the high window-sill was between them, so that he could not 
get at her, she seemed not to mind indulging in a frankness she had feared 
at close quarters. ‘I have been thinking,’ she continued, still in the tone of 
one brimful of feeling, ‘that the social moulds civilization fits us into have 
no more relation to our actual shapes than the conventional shapes of the 
constellations have to the real star-patterns. I am called Mrs Richard 
Phillotson, living a calm wedded life with my counterpart of that name. 
But I am not really Mrs Richard Phillotson, but a woman tossed about, 
all alone, with aberrant passions, and unaccountable antipathies . . . Now 
yc^u mustn’t wait longer, or you will lose the coach. Come and see me 
again. You must come to the house then.’ 

‘Yes!’ said Jude, ‘When shall it be?’ 

‘Tomorrow week. Good-bye - good-bye!’ She stretched out her hand 
and stroked his forehead pitifully - just once. Jude said goodbye, and 
went away into the darkness. 

Passing along Bimport Street he thought he heard the wheels of the 
coach departing, and, truly enough, when he reached the Duke’s Arms 
in the Market Place the coach had gone. It was impossible for him to get 
to the station on foot in time for this train, and he settled himself perforce 
to wait for the next ~ the last to Melchestcr that night. 

He wandered about awhile, obtained something to eat; and then, 
having another half-hour on his hands, his feet involuntarily took him 
through the venerable graveyard of Trinity Church, with its avenues of 
limes, in the direction of the schools again. They were entirely in 
darkness. She had said she lived over the way at Old-Grove Place, a house 
which he .soon discovered from her description of its antiquity. 

A glimmering candle-light shone from a front window, the shutters 
being yet unclosed. He could see the interior clearly - the floor sinking a 
couple of steps below the road without, which had become raised during 
the centuries since the house was built. Sue, evidently just come in, was 
standing with her hat on in this front parlour or sitting-room, whose 
walls were lined with wainscoting of panelled oak reaching from floor to 
ceiling, the latter being crossed by huge moulded beams only a little way 
above her head. The mantelpiece was of the same heavy description, 
carved with Jacobean pilasters and scrollwork. The centuries did, indeed, 
ponderously overhang a young wife who passed her time here. 
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She had opened a rosewood work-box, and was looking at a photo¬ 
graph. Having contemplated it a little while she pressed it against her 
bosom, and put it again in its right place. 

Then becoming aware that she had not obscured the windows she came 
forward to do so, candle in hand. It was too dark for her to sec Jude 
without, but he could see her face distinctly, and there was an unmistakable 
tearfulness about the dark, long-lashed eyes. 

She closed the shutters, and Jude turned away to pursue his solitary 
journey home. ‘Whose photograph was she looking at?’ he said. He had 
once given her his; but she had others, he knew. Yet it was his, surely? 

He knew he should go to see her again, according to her invitation. 
Those earnest men he read of, the saints, whom Sue, with gentle 
irreverence, called his demi-gods, would have shunned such encounters 
if they doubted their own strength. But he could not. He might fast and 
pray during the whole interval, but the human was more powerful in him 
than the Divine. 


♦ II * 


However, if God disposed not, woman did. The next morning but one 
brought him this note from her: 

Don’t come next week. On your own account don’t! We were too free, under 
the influence of that morbid hymn and the twilight. Think no more than you can 
help of 

Susanna Florence Mary 


The disappointment was keen. He knew her mood, the look of her 
face, when she subscribed herself at length thus. But whatever her mood 
he could not say she was wrong in her view. He replied: 


I acquiesce. You are right. It is a lesson in renunciation which 1 suppose I ought 
to learn at this season. 


Jude 


He dispatched the note on Easter Eve, and there seemed a flnality in 
their decisions. But other forces and laws than theirs were in operation. 
On Easter Monday morning he received a message from the Widow 
Edlin, whom he had directed to telegraph if anything serious happened: 
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Your aunt is sinking. Come at once. 

He threw down his tools and went. Three and a half hours later he was 
crossing the downs about Marygreen, and presently plunged into the 
concave field across which the short cut was made to the village. As he 
ascended on the other side a labouring man, who had been watching his 
approach from a gate across the path, moved uneasily, and prepared to 
speak. ‘I can sec in his face that she is dead,’ said Jude. ‘Poor Aunt 
Drusilla!’ 

It was as he had supposed, and Mrs Edlin had sent out the man to break 
the news to him. 

‘She wouldn’t have knowed ’ee. She lay like a doll wi’ glass eyes; so it 
didn’t matter that you wasn’t here,’ said he. 

Jude went on to the house, and in the afternoon, when everything was 
done, and the layers-out had finished their beer, and gone, he sat down 
alone in the silent place. It was absolutely necessary to communicate with 
Sue, though two or three days earlier they had agreed to mutual severance. 
He wrote in the briefest terms: 

Aunt Drusilla is dead, having been taken almost suddenly. The funeral is on 
Friday afternoon. 

He remained in and about Marygreen through the intervening days, 
went out on Friday morning to see that the grave was finished, and 
wondered if Sue would come. She had not written, and that seemed to 
signify rather that she would come than that she would not. Having timed 
her by her only possible train, he locked the door about mid-day, and 
crossed the hollow field to the verge of the upland by the Brown House, 
where he stood and looked over the vast prospect northwards, and over 
the nearer landscape in which Alfredston stood. Two miles behind it a jet 
of white steam was travelling from the left to the right of the picture. 

There was a long time to wait, even now, till he would know if she had 
arrived. He did wait, however, and at last a small hired vehicle pulled up 
at the bottom of the hill, and a person alighted, the conveyance going 
back, while the passenger began ascending the hill. He knew her; and she 
looked so slender today that it seemed as if she might be crushed in the 
intensity of a too passionate embrace - such as it was not for him to give. 
Two-thirds of the way up her head suddenly took a solicitous poise, and 
he knew that she had at that moment recognized him. Her face soon 
began a pensive smile, which lasted till, having descended a little way, he 
met her. 

‘I thought,’ she began with nervous quickness, ‘that it would be so 
sad to let you attend the funeral alone! And so - at the last moment - I 
came.’ 

‘Dear faithful Sue!’ murmured Jude. 

With the elusiveness of her curious double nature, however, Sue did 
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not stand still for any further greeting, though it wanted some time to the 
burial. A pathos so unusually compounded as that which attached to this 
hour was unlikely to repeat itself for years, if ever, and Jude would have 
paused, and meditated and conversed. But Sue either saw it not at all, or, 
seeing it more than he, would not allow herself to feel it. 

The sad and simple ceremony was soon over, their progress to the 
church being almost at a trot, the bustling undertaker having a more 
important funeral an hour later, three miles off. Drusilla was put into the 
new ground, quite away from her ancestors. Sue and Jude had gone side 
by side to the grave, and now sat down to tea in the familiar house; their 
lives united at least in this last attention to the dead. 

‘She was opposed to marriage, from first to last, you say?’ murmured 
Sue. 

‘Yes. Particularly for members of our family.’ 

Her eyes met his, and remained on him awhile. 

‘We arc rather a sad family, don’t you think, Jude?’ 

‘She said we made bad husbands and wives. Certainly we make 
unhappy ones. At all events, I do, for one!’ 

Sue was silent. ‘Is it wrong, Jude,’ she said with a tentative tremor, ‘for 
a husband or wife to tell a third person that they are unhappy in their 
marriage? If a marriage ceremony is a religious thing, it is possibly wrong; 
but if it is only a sordid contract based on material convenience in 
houscholding, rating, and taxing, and the inheritance of land and money 
by children, making it necessary that the male parent should be known 
- which it seems to be - why surely a person may say, even proclaim 
upon the housetops, that it hurts and grieves him or her?’ 

‘I have said so, anyhow, to you.’ 

Presently she went on: ‘Are there many couples, do you think, where 
one dislikes the other for no definite fault?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose. If either cares for another person, for instance.’ 

‘But even apart from that? Wouldn’t the woman, for example, be very 
bad-natured if she didn’t like to live with her husband; merely’ - her 
voice undulated, and he guessed things -* ‘merely because she had a 
personal feeling against it ~ a physical objection ~ a fastidiousness, or 
whatever it may be called ~ although she might respect and be grateful to 
him? I am merely putting a case. Ought she to try to overcome her 
pruderies?’ 

Jude threw a troubled look at her. He said, looking away: ‘It would be 
just one of those cases in which my experiences go contrary to my 
dogmas. Speaking as an order-loving man - which I hope I am, though 
I fear I am not -1 should say, yes. Speaking from experience and unbiased 
nature, I should say, no . . . Sue, I believe you arc not happy!’ 

‘Of course I am!’ she contradicted. ‘How can a woman be unhappy 
who has only been married eight weeks to a man she chose freely?’ 

‘ “Chose freely!’’ ’ 
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‘Why do you repeat it? . . . But 1 have to go back by the six o’clock 
train. You will be staying on here, I suppose?’ 

‘For a few days to wind up aunt’s affairs. This house is gone now. Shall 
I go to the train with you?’ 

A little laugh of objection came from Sue. ‘I think not. You may come 
part of the way.’ 

‘But stop - you can’t go tonight! That train won’t take you to Shaston. 
You must stay and go back tomorrow. Mrs Edlin has plenty of room, if 
you don’t like to stay here?’ 

‘Very well,’ she said dubiously. ‘I didn’t tell him I would come for 
certain.’ 

Jude went to the widow’s house adjoining, to let her know; and 
returning in a few minutes sat down again. 

‘It is horrible how we are circumstanced. Sue - horrible!’ he said 
abruptly, with his eyes bent to the floor. 

‘No! Why?’ 

‘I can’t tell you all my part of the gloom. Your part is that you ought 
not to have married him. I saw it before you had done it, but I thought I 
mustn’t interfere. I was wrong. I ought to have!’ 

‘But what makes you assume all this, dear?’ 

‘Because - I can see you through your feathers, my poor little bird!’ 

Her hand lay on the table, and Jude put his upon it. Sue drew hers 
away. 

‘That’s absurd. Sue,’ cried he, ‘after what we’ve been talking about! 1 
am more strict and formal than you, if it comes to that; and that you 
should object to such an innocent action shows that you are ridiculously 
inconsistent!’ 

‘Perhaps it was too prudish,’ she said repentantly. ‘Only I have fancied 
it was a sort of trick of ours - too frequent perhaps. There, you may hold 
it as much as you like. Is that good of me?’ 

‘Yes; very.’ 

‘But I must tell him.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Richard,’ 

‘O - of course, if you think it necessary. But as it means nothing it may 
be bothering him needlessly.’ 

‘Well - are you sure you mean it only as my cousin?’ 

‘Absolutely sure. I have no feeling of love left in me.’ 

‘That’s news. How has it come to be?’ 

‘I’ve seen Arabella.’ 

She winced at the hit; then said curiously, ‘When did you see her?’ 

‘When I was at Christminster.’ 

‘So she’s come back; and you never told me! I suppose you will live 
with her now?’ 

‘Of course - just as you live with your husband.’ 
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She looked at the window ppts with the geraniums and cactuses, 
withered for want of attention, and through them at the outer distance, 
till her eyes began to grow moist. ‘What is it?’ said Jude, in a softened 
tone. 

‘Why should you be so glad to go back to her if ~ if- what you used to 
say to me is still true - I mean if it were true then! Of course it is not now! 
How could your heart go back to Arabella so soon?’ 

‘A special Providence, I suppose, helped it on its way.’ 

‘Ah - it isn’t true!’ she said with gentle resentment. ‘You are teasing me 
~ that’s all - because you think I am not happy!’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t wish to know.’ 

‘If I were unhappy it would be my fiult, my wickedness; not that I 
should have a right to dislike him! He is considerate to me in everything; 
and he is very interesting, from the amount of general knowledge he has 
acquired by reading everything that comes his way . . . Do you think, 
Jude, that a man ought to marry a woman his own age, or one younger 
than himself - eighteen years - as I am than he?’ 

‘It depends upon what they feel for each other.’ 

He gave her no opportunity of self-satisfaction, and she had to go on 
unaided, which she did in a vanquished tone, verging on tears: 

‘I - I think I must be equally honest with you as you have been with 
me. Perhaps you have seen what it is I want to say? - that though I like 
Mr Phillotson as a friend, 1 don’t like him ~ it is a torture to me to - live 
with him as a husband! - There, now I have let it out I couldn’t help it, 
although I have been - pretending 1 am happy. - Now you’ll have a 
contempt for me for ever, I suppose!’ She bent down her face upon her 
hands as they lay upon the cloth, and silently sobbed in little jerks that 
made the fragile three-legged table quiver. 

‘I have only been married a month or two!’ she went on, still remaining 
bent upon the table, and sobbing into her hands. ‘And it is said that what 
a woman shrinks from - in the early days of her marriage - she shakes 
down to with comfortable indifference in half-a-dozen years. But that is 
much like saying that the amputation of a limb is no affliction, since a 
person gets comfortably accustomed to the use of a wooden leg or arm in 
the course of time!’ 

Jude could hardly speak, but he said, ‘I thought there was something 
wrong. Sue! O, I thought there was!’ 

‘But it is not as you think! - there is nothing wrong except my own 
wickedness, I suppose you’d call it - a repugnance on my part, for a 
reason I cannot disclose, and what would not be admitted as one by the 
world in general! . . . What tortures me so much is the necessity of being 
responsive to this man whenever he wishes, good as he is morally! - the 
dreadful contract to feel in a particular way in a matter whose essence is 
its voluntariness! ... I wish he would beat me, or be faithless to me, or 
do some open thing that I could talk about as a justification for feeling as 
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1 do! But he does nothing, except that he has grown a little cold since he 
has found out how I feel. That’s why he didn’t come to the funeral . . . 
O, I am very miserable ~ I don’t know what to do! . . . Don’t come near 
me, Jude, because you mustn’t. Don’t - don’t!’ 

But he had jumped up and put his face against hers ~ or rather against 
her ear, her face being inaccessible. 

‘I told you not to, Jude!’ 

‘I know you did I only wish to ~ console you! It all arose through my 
being married before we met, didn’t it? You would have been my wife. 
Sue, wouldn’t you, if it hadn’t been for that?’ 

Instead of replying she rose quickly, and saying she was going to 
walk to her aunt’s grave in the churchyard to recover herself, went out 
of the house. Jude did not follow her. Twenty minutes later he saw 
her cross the village green towards Mrs Edlin’s, and soon she sent a 
little girl to fetch her bag, and tell him she was too tired to see him 
again that night. 

In the lonely room of his aunt’s house Jude sat watching the cottage of 
the Widow Edlin as it disappeared behind the night shade. He knew that 
Sue was sitting within its walls equally lonely and disheartened; and again 
questioned his devotional motto that all was for the best. 

He retired to rest early, but his sleep was fitful from the sense that Sue 
was so near at hand. At some time near two o’clock, when he was 
beginning to sleep more soundly, he was aroused by a shrill squeak that 
had been familiar enough to him when he lived regularly at Marygreen. 
It was the cry of a rabbit caught in a gin. As was the little creature’s habit, 
it did not soon repeat its cry; and probably would not do so more than 
once or twice; but would remain bearing its torture till the morrow, 
when the trapper would come and knock it on the head. 

He who in his childhood had saved the lives of the earthworms now 
began to picture the agonies of the rabbit from its lacerated leg. If it were 
a ‘bad catch’ by the hind-leg, the animal would tug during the ensuing six 
hours till the iron teeth of the trap had stripped the leg-bone of its flesh, 
when, should a weak-springed instrument enable it to escape, it would 
die in the fields from the mortification of the limb. If it were a ‘good 
catch’, namely, by the fore-leg, the bone would be broken, and the limb 
nearly torn in two in attempts at an impossible escape. 

Almost half-an-hour passed, and the rabbit repeated its cry. Jude could 
rest no longer till he had put it out of its pain, so dressing himself quickly 
he descended, and by the light of the moon went across the green in the 
direction of the sound. He reached the hedge bordering the widow’s 
garden, when he stood still. The faint click of the trap as dragged about 
by the writhing animal guided him now, and reaching the spot he struck 
the rabbit on the back of the neck with the side of his palm, and it 
stretched itself out dead. 

He was turning away when he saw a woman looking out of the open 
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casement at a window on the ground floor of the adjacent cottage. Jude!^ 
said a voice timidly - Sue’s voice. ‘It is you ~ is it not?’ 

‘Yes, dear!’ 

‘I haven’t been able to sleep at all, and then I heard the rabbit, and 
couldn’t help thinking of what it suffered, till I felt I must come down 
and kill it! But I am so glad you got there first . . . They ought not to be 
allowed to set these steel traps, ought they!’ 

Jude had reached the window, which was quite a low one, so that she 
was visible down to her waist. She let go of the casement-stay and put her 
hand upon his, her moonlit face regarding him wistfully. 

‘Did it keep you awake?’ he said. 

‘No ~ I was awake.’ 

‘How was that?’ 

‘O, you know - now! I know you, with your religious doctrines, think 
that a married woman in trouble of a kind like mine commits a mortal sin 
in making a man the confidant of it, as I did you. I wish I hadn’t, now!’ 

‘Don’t wish it, dear,’ he said. ‘That may have been my view; but my 
doctrines and I begin to part company.’ 

‘I knew it - I knew it! And that’s why I vowed I wouldn’t disturb your 
beliefs. But - I am so j^lad to see you! ~ and, O, I didn’t mean to see you 
again, now the last tie between us. Aunt Drusilla, is dead!’ 

Jude seized her hand and kissed it. ‘There is a stronger one left!’ he said. 
‘I’ll never care about my doctrines or my religion any more! Let them go! 
Let me help you, even if I do love you, and even if you . . .’ 

‘Don’t say it! ~ I know what you mean; but 1 can’t admit so much as that. 
There! Guess what you like, but don’t press me to answer questions!’ 

‘I wish you were happy, whatever I may be!* 

‘I can’t be! So few could enter into my feeling ~ they would say ’twas 
my fanciful fastidiousness, or something of that sort, and condemn 
me . . . It is none of the natural tragedies of love that’s love’s usual tragedy 
in civilized life, but a tragedy artificially manufactured for people who in 
a natural state would find reliefin parting! ... It would have been wrong, 
perhaps, for me to tell my distress to you, if I had been able to tell it to 
anybody else. But I have nobody. And I must tell somebody! Jude, before 
I married him I had never thought out fully what marriage meant, even 
though I knew. It was idiotic of me - there is no excuse. I was old enough, 
and I thought I was very experienced. So I rushed on, when I had got into 
that Training School scrape, with all the cock-sureness of the fool that I 
was! ... I am certain one ought to be allowed to undo what one has done 
so ignorantly! I daresay it happens to lots of women; only they submit, 
and I kick . . . When people of a later age look back upon the barbarous 
customs,and superstitions of the times that we have the unhappiness to 
live in, what will they say?’ 

‘You are very bitter, darling Sue! How I wish - I wish 

‘You must go in now!’ 
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In a moment of impulse she bent over the sill, and laid her face upon 
his hair, weeping, and then imprinting a scarcely perceptible little kiss 
upon the top of his head, withdrawing quickly, so that he could not put 
his arms round her, as otherwise he unquestionably would have done. 
She shut the casement, and he returned to his cottage. 


t III ♦ 


Sue’s distressful confession recurred tojude’s mind all the night as being 
a sorrow indeed. 

The morning after, when it was time for her to go, the neighbours saw 
her companion and herself disappearing on foot down the hill path which 
led into the lonely road to Alfredston. An hour passed before he returned 
along the same route, and in his face there was a look of exaltation not 
unmixed with recklessness. An incident had occurred. 

They had stood parting in the silent highway, and their tense and 
passionate moods had led to bewildered inquiries of each other on how 
far their intimacy ought to go; till they had almost quarrelled, and she 
had said tearfully that it was hardly proper of him as a parson in embryo 
to think of such a thing as kissing her even in farewell, as he now wished 
to do. Then she had conceded that the fact of the kiss would be nothing: 
all would depend upon the spirit of it. If given in the spirit of a cousin and 
a friend she saw no objection: if in the spirit of a lover she could not per¬ 
mit it. ‘Will you swear that it will not be in that spirit?’ she had said. 

No: he would not. And then they had turned from each other in 
estrangement, and gone their several ways, till at a distance of twenty or 
thirty yards both had looked round simultaneously. That look behind 
was fatal to the reserve hitherto more or less maintained. They had 
quickly run back, and met, embracing most unpremeditatedly, kissed 
close and long. When they parted for good it was with flushed cheeks on 
her side, and a beating heart on his. 

The kiss was a turning-point in Jude’s career. Back again in the cottage, 
and left to reflection, he saw one thing: that though his kiss of that aerial 
being had seemed the purest moment of his faultful life, as long as he 
nourished his unlicensed tenderness it was glaringly inconsistent for him 
to pursue the idea of becoming the soldier and servant of a religion in 
which sexual love was regarded as at its best a frailty* and at its worst 
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damnation. What Sue had said in warmth was really the cold truth. When 
to defend his affection tooth and nail, to persist with headlong force in 
impassioned attentions to her, was all he thought of, he was condemned 
ipso facto as a professor of the accepted school of morals. He was as unfit, 
obviously, by nature, as he had been by social position, to fill the part of 
a propounder of accredited dogma. 

Strange that his aspiration - towards academical proficiency - had been 
checked by a woman, and that his second aspiration ~ towards apostleship 
- had also been checked by a woman, is it,’ he said, ‘that the women arc 
to blame; or is it the artificial system of things, under which the normal 
sex-impulses are turned into devilish domestic gins and springes to noose 
and hold back those who want to progress?’ 

It had been his standing desire to become a prophet, however humble, 
to his struggling fellow-creatures, without any thought of personal gain. 
Yet with a wife living away from him with another husband, and himself 
in love erratically, the loved one’s revolt against her state being possibly 
on his account, he had sunk to be barely respectable according to 
regulation views. 

It was not for him to consider further: he had only to confront the 
obvious, which was that he had made himself quite an impostor as a law- 
abiding religious teacher. 

At dusk that evening he went into the garden and dug a shallow hole, 
to which he brought out all the theological and ethical works that he 
possessed, and had stored here. He knew that, in this country of true 
believers, most of them were not saleable at a much higher price than 
waste-paper value, and preferred to get rid of them in his own way, even 
if he should sacrifice a little money to the sentiment of thus destroying 
them. Lighting some loose pamphlets to begin with, he cut the volumes 
into pieces as well as he could, and with a three-pronged fork shook them 
over the flames. They kindled, and lighted up the back of the house, the 
pigsty, and his own face, till they were more or less consumed. 

Though he was almost a stranger here now, passing cottagers talked to 
him over the garden hedge. 

‘Burning up your awld aunt’s rubbidge, I suppose? Ay; a lot gets heaped 
up in nooks and corners when you’ve lived eighty years in one house.’ 

It was nearly one o’clock in the morning before the leaves, covers, and 
binding of Jeremy Taylor, Butler, Doddridge, Paley, Pusey, Newman 
and the rest had gone to ashes; but the night was quiet, and as he turned 
and turned the paper shreds with the fork, the sense of being no longer 
a hypocrite to himself afforded his mind a relief which gave him calm. He 
might go on believing as before, but he professed nothing, and no longer 
owned and exhibited engines of faith which, as their proprietor, he might 
naturally be supposed to exercise on himself first of all. In his passion for 
Sue he could now stand as an ordinary sinner, and not as a whited 
sepulchre. 
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Meanwhile Sue, after parting from him earlier in the day, had gone 
along to the station, with tears in her eyes for having run back and let him 
kiss her. Jude ought not to have pretended that he was not a lover, and 
made her give way to an impulse to act unconventionally, if not wrongly. 
She was inclined to call it the latter; Sue’s logic was extraordinarily 
compounded, and seemed to maintain that before a thing was done it 
might be right to do, but that being done it became wrong; or, in other 
words, that things which were right in theory were wrong in practice. 

‘I have been too weak, I think!’ she jerked out as she pranced on, 
shaking down tear-drops now and then. ‘It was burning, like a lover’s ~ 
O it was! And I won’t write to him any more, or at least for a long time, 
to impress him with my dignity! And I hope it will hurt him very much 
- expecting a letter tomorrow morning, and the next, and the next, and 
no letter coming. He’ll suffer then with suspense - won’t he, that’s all - 
and I am very glad of it!’ - Tears of pity for Jude’s approaching sufferings 
at her hands mingled with those which had surged up in pity for herself. 

Then the slim little wife of a husband whose person was disagreeable 
to her, the ethereal, fine-nerved, sensitive girl, quite unfitted by temper¬ 
ament and instinct to fulfil the conditions of the matrimonial relation 
with Phillotson, possibly with scarce any man, walked fitfully along, and 
panted, and brought weariness into her eyes by gazing and worrying 
hopelessly. 

Phillotson met her at the arrival station, and, seeing that she was 
troubled, thought it must be owing to the depressing effect of her aunt’s 
death and funeral. He began telling her of his day’s doings, and how his 
friend Gillingham, a neighbouring schoolmaster whom he had not seen 
for years, had called upon him. While ascending to the town, seated on 
top of the omnibus beside him, she said suddenly and with an air of self¬ 
chastisement, regarding the white road and its bordering bushes of hazel: 

‘Richard - I let Mr Fawley hold my hand a long while. I don’t know 
whether you think it wrong?’ 

He, waking apparently from thoughts of far different mould, said 
vaguely, ‘O, did you? What did you do that for?’ 

*I don’t know. He wanted to, and I let him.’ 

‘I hope it pleased him. I should think it was hardly a novelty.’ 

They lapsed into silence. Had this been a case in the court of an 
omniscient judge he might have entered on his notes the curious fact that 
Sue had placed the minor for the major indiscretion, and had not said a 
word about the kiss. 

After tea that evening Phillotson sat balancing the school registers. She 
remained in an unusually silent, tense, and ruthless condition, and at last, 
saying she was tired, went to bed early. When Phillotson arrived upstairs, 
weary with the drudgery of the attendance-numbers, it was a quarter to 
twelve o’clock. Entering their chamber, which by day commanded a view 
of some thirty or forty miles over the Vale of Blackmoor, and even into 
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Outer Wessex, he went to the window, and, pressing his face against the 
pane, gazed with hard-breathing fixity into the mysterious darkness 
which now covered the far-reaching scene. He was musing. ‘I think,' he 
said at last, without turning his head, ‘that 1 must get the Committee to 
change the school-stationer. All the copybooks are sent wrong this time.' 

There was no reply. Thinking Sue was dozing he went on: 

‘And there must be a rearrangement t^f that ventilator in the class¬ 
room. The wind blows down upon my head unmercifully, and gives me 
the earache.' 

As the silence seemed more absolute than ordinarily he turned round. 
The heavy, gloomy oak wainscot, which extended over the walls upstairs 
and down in the dilapidated *01d-Grovc Hou.se’, and the massive 
chimney-piece reaching to the ceiling, stood in odd contrast to the new 
and shining brass bedstead, and the new suite of birch furniture that he 
had bought for her, the two styles seeming to nod to each other across 
three centuries upon the shaking floor. 

‘Sool’ he said (this being the way in which he pronounced her name). 

She was not in the bed, though she had apparently been there ~ the 
clothes on her side being flung back. Thinking she might have forgotten 
some kitchen detail and gone downstairs for a moment to see to it, he 
pulled off his coat and idled quietly enough for a few minutes, when, 
finding she did not come, he went out upon the landing, candle in hand, 
and said again ‘Soo!’ 

‘Yes!’ came back to him in her voice, from the distant kitchen quarter. 

‘What are you doing down there at midnight ~ tiring yourself out for 
nothing!’ 

‘I am not sleepy; I am reading; and there is a larger fire here.' 

He went to bed. Some time in the night he awoke. She was not there, 
even now. Lighting a candle he hastily stepped out upon the landing, and 
again called her name. 

She answered ‘Yes!’ as before; but the tones were small and confined, 
and whence they came he could not at first understand. Under the 
staircase was a large clothes-closet, without a window; they seemed to 
come from it. The door was shut, but there was no lock or other fastening. 
Phillotson, alarmed, went towards it, wondering if she had suddenly 
become deranged. 

‘What arc you doing in there?’ he asked. 

‘Not to disturb you I came here, as it was so late.* 

‘But there’s no bed, is there? And no ventilation! Why, you’ll be 
suffocated if you stay all night!’ 

‘O no, I think not. Don’t trouble about me.’ 

‘But Phillotson seized the knob and pulled at the door. She had 
fastened it inside with a piece of string, which broke at his pull. There 
being no bedstead she had flung down some rugs and made a little nest 
for herself in the very cramped quarters the closet afforded. 
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When he looked in upon her she sprang ou t of her lair, great-eyed and 
trembling. 

‘You ought not to have pulled open the door!* she cried excitedly. ‘It is 
not becoming in you! O, will you go away; please will you!* 

She looked so pitiful and pleading in her white night-gown against the 
shadowy lumber-hole that he was quite worried. She continued to beseech 
him not to disturb her. 

He said: i*ve been kind to you, and given you every liberty; and it is 
monstrous that you should feel in this way!’ 

‘Yes,* said she. weeping. ‘I know that! It is wrong and wicked of me, 
I suppose! I am very sorry. But it is not I altogether that am to blame!* 

‘Who is then? Am I?’ 

‘No -1 don*t know! The universe, I suppose - things in general, because 
they are so horrid and cruel!’ 

‘Well, it is no use talking like that. Making a man’s house so unseemly 
at this time o’ night! Eliza will hear, if we don’t mind.’ (He meant the 
servant.) ‘Just think if either of the parsons in this town was to see us 
now! I hate such eccentricities. Sue. There’s no order or regularity in 
your sentiments! . . . But I won’t intrude on you further; only I would 
advise you not to shut the door too tight, or I shall find you stifled 
tomorrow.’ 

On rising the next morning he immediately looked into the closet, but 
Sue had already gone downstairs. There was a little nest where she had 
lain, and spiders’ webs hung overhead. ‘What must a woman’s aversion 
be when it is stronger than her fear of spiders!’ he said bitterly. 

He found her sitting at the breakfast-table, and the meal began almost 
in silence, the burghers walking past upon the pavement - or rather 
roadway, pavements being scarce here - which was two or three feet 
above the level of the parlour floor. They nodded down to the happy 
couple their morning greetings, as they went on. 

‘Richard,* she said all at once; ‘would you mind my living away from 
you?* 

‘Away from me? Why, that’s what you were doing when I married 
you. What then was the meaning of marrying at all?* 

‘You wouldn’t like me any the better for telling you.’ 

‘I don’t object to know.’ 

‘Because I thought I could do nothing else. You had got my promise 
a long time before that, remember. Then, as time went on, I regretted I 
had promised you, and was trying to sec an honourable way to break it 
olBf. But as I couldn’t 1 became rather reckless and careless about the 
conventions. Then you know what scandals were spread, and how I was 
turned out of the Training School you have taken such time and trouble 
to prepare me for and get me into; and this frightened me, and it seemed 
then that the one thing I could do would be to let the engagement stand. 
Of course I, of all people, ought not to have cared what was said, for it 
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was just what I fancied I never did care for. But I was a coward - as so 
many women are ~ and my theoretic unconventionality broke down. If 
that had not entered into the case it would have been better to have hurt 
your feelings once for all then, than to marry you and hurt them all my 
life after . . , And you were so generous in never giving credit for a 
moment to the rumour.’ 

‘I am bound in honesty to tell you that 1 weighed its probability, and 
inquired of your cousin about it.’ 

‘Ah!’ she said with pained surprise. 

‘I didn’t doubt you.’ 

‘But you inquired!* 

‘I took his word.’ 

Her eyes had filled. *He wouldn’t have inquired!’ she said. ‘But you 
haven’t answered me. Will you let me go away? I know how irregular it 
is of me to ask it 

‘It is irregular.’ 

‘But I do ask it! Domestic laws should be made according to tempera¬ 
ments, which should be classified. If people arc at all peculiar in character 
they have to suffer from the very rules that produce comfort in others! . . . 
Will you let me?’ 

‘But we married 

‘What is the use of thinking of laws and ordinances,’ she burst out, ‘if 
they make you miserable when you know you are committing no sin?’ 

‘But you are committing a sin in not liking me.’ 

‘I do like you! But I didn’t reflect it would be - that it would be so much 
more than that . . . For a man and woman to live on intimate terms when 
one feels as I do is adultery, in any circumstances, however legal. There 
~ I’ve said it! . . . Will you let me, Richard?’ 

‘You distress me, Susanna, by such importunity!’ 

‘Why can’t we agree to free each other? We made the compact, and 
surely we can cancel it - not legally, of course; but we can morally, 
especially as no new interests, in the shape of children, have arisen to be 
looked after. Then we might be friends, and meet without pain to either. 
O Richard, be my friend and have pity! We shall both be dead in a few 
years, and then what will it matter to anybody that you relieved me from 
constraint for a little while? I daresay you think me eccentric, or super¬ 
sensitive, or something absurd. Well - why should I suffer for what I was 
bom to be, if it doesn’t hurt other people?’ 

‘But it does - it hurts me! And you vowed to love me.’ 

‘Yes - that’s it! I am in the wrong. I always am! It is as culpable to bind 
yourself to love always as to believe a creed always, and as silly as to vow 
always to like a particular food or drink!’ 

‘And do you mean, by living away from me, living by yourself?’ 

‘Well, if you insisted, yes. But I meant living with Jude.’ 

‘As his wife?’ 
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*As I choose/ 

Phillotson writhed. 

Sue continued: ‘She, or he, “who lets the world, or his own portion of 
it, choose his plan of life for him, has no need of any other faculty than 
the ape-like one of imitation”. J. S. Mills words, those are. I have been 
reading it up. Why can’t you act upon them? I wish to, always.’ 

‘What do I care about J. S. Mill!’ moaned he. ‘I only want to lead a 
quiet life! Do you mind my saying that I have guessed what never once 
occurred to me before our marriage ~ that you were in love, and are in 
love, with Jude Fawley!’ 

‘You may go on guessing that I am, since you have begun. But do you 
suppose that if I had been I should have asked you to let me go and live 
with him?’ 

The ringing of the school bell saved Phillotson from the necessity of 
replying at present to what apparently did not strike him as being such a 
convincing argumentum ad vcrecundiam as she, in her loss of courage at the 
last moment, meant it to appear. She was beginning to be so puzzling 
and unstateable that he was ready to throw in with her other little 
peculiarities the extremest request which a wife could make. 

They proceeded to the schools that morning as usual. Sue entering the 
class-room, where he could see the back of her head through the glass 
partition whenever he turned his eyes that way. As he went on giving and 
hearing lessons his forehead and eyebrows twitched from concentrated 
agitation of thought; till at length he tore a scrap from a sheet of scribbling 
paper and wrote: 

Your request prevents my attending to work at all. I don’t know what I am 
doing! Was it seriously made? 

He folded the piece of paper very small, and gave it to a little boy to 
take to Sue. The child toddled off into the class-room. Phillotson saw his 
wife turn and take the note, and the bend of her pretty head as she read 
it, her lips slightly crisped, to prevent undue expression under fire of so 
many young eyes. He could not see her hands, but she changed her 
position, and soon the child returned, bringing nothing in reply. In a few 
minutes, however, one of Sue’s class appeared, with a little note similar 
to his own. These words only were pencilled therein: 

1 am sincerely sorry to say that it was seriously made. 

Phillotson looked more disturbed than before, and the meeting-place 
of his brows twitched again. In ten minutes he called up the child he had 
just sent to her, and dispatched another missive: 

God knows I don’t want to thwart you in any reasonable way. My whole 
thought is to make you comfortable and happy. But I cannot agree to such a 
preposterous notion as your going to live with your lover. You would lose 
everybody’s respect and regard; and so should I! 
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After an interval a similar part was enacted in the class-room, and an 
answer came: 

I know you mean niy good. But I don’t w»int to be respectable! To produce 
‘Human development in its richest diversity’ (to quote your Humboldt) is to my 
mind far above respectability. No doubt my tastes are low' - in your view - 
hopelessly low! If you won’t let me go to him, will you grant me this one request 
- allow me to live in your house in a separate way? 

To this he returned no answer. 

She wrote again: 

I know what you think. But cannot you have pity on me? I beg you to; I 
implore you to be merciful! I would not ask if 1 were not almost compelled by 
what 1 can’t bear! No poor woman has ever wished more than I that Eve had not 
fallen, so that (as the primitive Christians believed) some harmless mode of 
vegetation might have peopled Paradise. But I won’t trifle! Be kind to me - even 
though 1 have not been kind to you! I will go away, go abroad, anywhere, and 
never trouble you. 

Nearly an hour passed, and then he returned an answer: 

I do not wish to pain you. How well you know 1 don’t! Give me a little time. 1 
am disposed to agree to your last request. 

One line from her: 

Thank you from my heart, Richard. 1 do not deserve your kindness. 

All day Phillotson bent a dazed regard upon her through the glazed 
partition; and he felt as lonely as when he had not known her. 

But he was as good as his word, and consented to her living apart in 
the house. At first, when they met at meals, she had seemed more 
composed under the new arrangement; but the irksomeness of their 
position worked on her temperament, and the fibres of her nature seemed 
strained like harp-strings. She talked vaguely and indiscriminately to 
prevent his talking pertinently. 
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♦ IV ♦ 


Phiilotson was sitting up late, as was often his custom, trying to get 
together the materials for his long-neglected hobby of Roman antiquities. 
For the first time since reviving the subject he felt a return of his old 
interest in it. He forgot time and place, and when he remembered himself 
and ascended to rest it was nearly two o’clock. 

His preoccupation was such that, though he now slept on the other side 
of the house, he mechanically went to the room that he and his wife had 
occupied when he first became a tenant of Old-Grove Place, which since 
his differences with Sue had been hers exclusively. He entered, and 
unconsciously began to undress. 

There was a cry from the bed, and a quick movement. Before the 
schoolmaster had realized where he was he perceived Sue starting up 
half-awake, staring wildly, and springing out upon the floor on the side 
away from him, which was towards the window. This was somewhat 
hidden by the canopy of the bedstead, and in a moment he heard her 
flinging up the sash. Before he had thought that she meant to do more 
than get air she had mounted upon the sill and leapt out. She disappeared 
in the darkness, and he heard her fall below. 

Phillotson, horrified, ran downstairs, striking himself sharply against 
the newel in his haste. Opening the heavy door he ascended the two 
or three steps to the level of the ground, and there on the gravel before 
him lay a white heap. Phillotson seized it in his arms, and bringing 
Sue into the hall seated her on a chair, where he gazed at her by the 
flapping light of the candle which he had set down in the draught on 
the bottom stair. 

She had certainly not broken her neck. She looked at him with eyes 
that seemed not to take him in; and though not particularly large in 
general they appeared so now. She pressed her side and rubbed her arm, 
as if conscious of pain; then stood up, averting her face, in evident distress 
at his gaze. 

‘Thank God - you are not killed! Though it’s not for want of trying - 
not much hurt I hope?’ 

Her fall, in fact, had not been a serious one, probably owing to the 
lowness of the old rooms and to the high level of the ground without. 
Beyond a scraped elbow and a blow in the side she had apparently 
incurred little harm. 

‘I was asleep, I think!’ she began, her pale face still turned away from 
him. ‘And something frightened me -* a terrible dream - I thought I saw 
you The actual circumstances seemed to come back to her, and she was 
silent. 

Her cloak was hanging at the back of the door, and the wretched 
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Phillotson flung it round her. ‘Shall I help you upstairs?’ he asked drearily; 
for the significance of all this sickened him of himself and of everything. 

‘No thank you, Richard. I am very little hurt. I can walk.’ 

‘You ought to lock your door,’ he mechanically said, as if lecturing in 
school. ‘Then no one could intrude even by accident.* 

‘I have tried ~ it won’t lock. All the doors are out of order.’ 

The aspect of things was not improved by her admission. She ascended 
the staircase slowly, the waving light of the candle shining on her. 
Phillotson did not approach her, or attempt to ascend himself till he heard 
her enter her room. Then he fastened up the front door, and returning sat 
down on the lower stairs, holding the newel with one hand, and bowing 
his face into the other. Thus he remained for a long time - a pitiable 
object enough to one who had seen him; till, raising his head and sighing 
a sigh which seemed to say that the business of his life must be carried on, 
whether he had a wife or no, he took the candle and went upstairs to his 
lonely room on the other side of the landing. 

No further incident touching the matter between them occurred till the 
following evening, when, immediately school was over, Phillotson 
walked out of Shaston, saying he required no tea, and not informing Sue 
where he was going. He descended from the town level by a steep road 
in a north-westerly direction, and continued to move downwards till the 
soil changed from its white dryness to a tough brown clay. He was now 
on the low alluvial beds 

Where Duncliffe is the traveller’s mark, 

And doty Stour’s a-rolling dark. 

More than once he looked back in the increasing obscurity of evening. 
Against the sky was Shaston, dimly visible 

On the grey-topp’d height 
Of Paladore, as pale day wore 
Away ... 

The new-lit lights from its windows burnt with a steady shine as if 
watching him, one of which windows was his own. Above it he could 
just discern the pinnacled tower of Trinity Church. The air down here, 
tempered by the thick damp bed of tenacious clay, was not as it had been 
above, but soft and relaxing, so that when he had walked a mile or two 
he was obliged to wipe his face with his handkerchief. 

Leaving Duncliffe Hill on the left he proceeded without hesitation 
through the shade, as a man goes on, night or day, in a district over 
which he has played as a boy. He had walked altogether about four and 
a half miles 


Where Stour receives her strength. 
From six cleere fountains fed. 
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when he crossed a tributary of the Stour, and reached Leddenton - a little 
town of three or four thousand inhabitants - where he went on to the 
boys* school, and knocked at the door of the master’s residence. 

A boy pupil-teacher opened it, and to Phillotson’s inquiry if Mr 
Gillingham was at home replied that he was, going at once off to his own 
house, and leaving Phillotson to find his way in as he could. He discovered 
his friend putting away some books from which he had been giving 
evening lessons. The light of the paraffin lamp fell on Phillotson’s face - 
pale and wretched by contrast with his friend’s, who had a cool, practical 
look. They had been schoolmates in boyhood, and fellow-students at 
Wintonccster Training College, many years before this time. 

’Glad to sec you, Dick! But you don’t look well. Nothing the matter?’ 

Phillotson advanced without replying, and Gillingham closed the 
cupboard and pulled up beside his visitor. 

’Why, you haven’t been here ~ let me see - since you were married? I 
called, you know, but you were out; and upon my word it is such a climb 
after dark that I have been waiting till the days arc longer before 
lumpering up again. I am glad you didn’t wait, however.’ 

Though well-trained and even proficient masters, they occasionally 
used a dialect-word of their boyhood to each other in private. 

‘I’ve come, George, to explain to you my reasons for taking a step that 
I am about to take, so that you, at least, will understand my motives if 
other people question them anywhen - as they may, indeed certainly 
will . . , But anything is better than the present condition of things. God 
forbid that you should ever have such an experience as mine!’ 

‘Sit down. You don’t mean - anything wrong between you and Mrs 
Phillotson?’ 

‘I do , . . My wretched state is that I’ve a wife I love, who not only 
does not love me, but - but - Well, I won’t say. I know her feeling! I 
should prefer hatred from her!’ 

‘Sshl’ 

‘And the sad part of it is that she is not so much to blame as I. She was 
a pupil-teacher under me, as you know, and I took advantage of her 
inexperience, and toled her out for walks, and got her to agree to a long 
engagement before she well knew her own mind. Afterwards she saw 
somebody else, but she blindly fulfilled her engagement.’ 

‘Loving the other?* 

‘Yes; with a curious tender solicitude seemingly; though her exact 
feeling for him is a riddle to me - and to him too, I think - possibly to 
herself. She is one of the oddest creatures I ever met. However, I have 
been struck with these two facts; the extraordinary sympathy, or 
similarity, between the pair. He is her cousin, which perhaps accounts for 
some of it. They seem to be one person split in two! And with her 
unconquerable aversion to myself as a husband, even though she may like 
me as a friend, ’tis too much to bear longer. She has conscientiously 
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Struggled against it, but to no purpose. I cannot bear it -1 cannot! I can’t 
answer her arguments - she has read ten times as much as I. Her intellect 
sparkles like diamonds, while mine smoulders like brown paper . . . She’s 
one too many for me!’ 

‘She’ll get over it, good-now?* 

‘Never! It is - but I won’t go into it - there are reasons why she never 
will. At last she calmly and firmly asked if she might leave me and go to 
him. The climax came last night, when, owing to my entering her room 
by accident, she jumped out of window - so strong was her dread of me! 
She pretended it was a dream, but that was to soothe me. Now when a 
woman jumps out of window without caring whether she breaks her 
neck or no, she’s not to be mistaken; and this being the case I have come 
to a conclusion: that it is wrong to so torture a fellow-creature any longer; 
and I won’t be the inhuman wretch to do it, cost what it may!* 

‘What - you’ll let her go? And with her lover?’ 

‘Whom with is her matter. I shall let her go; with him certainly, if she 
wishes, I know I may be wrong -1 know I can’t logically, or religiously, 
defend my concession to such a wish of hers; or harmonize it with the 
doctrines I was brought up in. Only I know one thing: something within 
me tells me I am doing wrong in refusing her. 1, like other men, profess 
to hold that if a husband gets a so-called preposterous request from his 
wife, the only course that can possibly be regarded as right and proper 
and honourable in him is to refuse it, and put her virtuously under lock 
and key, and murder her lover perhaps. But is that essentially right, and 
proper, and honourable, or is it contemptibly mean and selfish? I don’t 
profess to decide. I simply am going to act by instinct, and let principles 
take care of themselves. If a person who has blindly walked into a 
quagmire cries for help, I am inclined to give it, if possible.’ 

‘But - you see, there’s the question of neighbours and society - what 
will happen if everybody -’ 

‘O, I am not going to be a philosopher any longer! I only see what’s 
under my eyes.’ 

‘Well -1 don’t agree with your instinct, Dick!’ said Gillingham gravely. 
‘I am quite amazed, to tell the truth, that such a sedate, plodding fellow 
as you should have entertained such a craze for a moment. You said when 
I called that she was puzzling and peculiar: I think you are!’ 

‘Have you ever stood before a woman whom you know to be 
intrinsically a good woman, while she has pleaded for release - been the 
man she has knelt to and implored indulgence of?’ 

‘I am thankful to say I haven’t.’ 

‘Then I don’t think you are in a position to give an opinion. I have been 
that man, and it makes all the difference in the world, if one has any 
manliness or chivalry in him. I had not the remotest idea - living apart 
from women as I have done for so many years - that merely taking a 
woman to church and putting a ring upon her finger could by any 
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possibility involve one in such a daily, continuous tragedy as that now 
shared by her and me!’ 

‘Well, I could admit some excuse for letting her leave you, provided she 
kept to herself. But to go attended by a cavalier - that makes a difference.’ 

‘Not a bit. Suppose, as I believe, she would rather endure her present 
misery than be made to promise to keep apart from him? All that is a 
question for herself. It is not the same thing at all as the treachery of 
living on with a husband and playing him false . . . However, she has not 
distinctly implied living with him as wife, though I think she means 
to . , . And to the best of my understanding it is not an ignoble, merely 
animal, feeling between the two: that is the worst of it; because it makes 
me think their affection will be enduring. I did not mean to confess to 
you that in the first jealous weeks of my marriage, before 1 had come to 
my right mind, I hid myself in the school one evening when they were 
together there, and I heard what they said. I am ashamed of it now, 
though I suppose I was only exercising a legal right. I found from their 
manner that an extraordinary affinity, or sympathy, entered into their 
attachment, which somehow took away all flavour of grossness. Their 
supreme desire is to be together - to share each other’s emotions, and 
fancies, and dreams.’ 

‘Platonic!’ 

‘Well no. Shellcyan would be nearer to it. They remind me of - what 
are their names - Laon and Cythna. Also of Paul and Virginia a little. The 
more I reflect, the more entirely I am on their side!’ 

‘But if people did as you want to do, there’d be a general domestic 
disintegration. The family would no longer be the social unit.* 

‘Yes - I am all abroad, I suppose!’ said Phillotson sadly. ‘I was never a 
very bright reasoner, you remember . . . And yet, I don’t see why the 
woman and the children should not be the unit without the man.’ 

‘By the Lord Harry! - Matriarchy! . . . Does she say all this too?’ 

‘O no. She little thinks I have out-Sued Sue in this - all in the last 
twelve hours!’ 

‘It will upset all received opinion hereabout. Good God - what will 
Shaston say!’ 

‘I don’t say that it won’t. I don’t know - I don’t know! ... As I say, 1 
am only a feeler, not a reasoner.’ 

‘Now,’ said Gillingham, ‘let us take it quietly, and have something to 
drink over it.’ He went under the stairs, and produced a bottle of cider- 
wine, of which they drank a rummer each. ‘I think you arc rafted, and 
not yourself,’ he continued. ‘Do go back and make up your mind to put 
up with a few' whims. But keep her. I hear on all sides that she’s a 
charming young thing.’ 

‘Ah yes! That’s the bitterness of it! Well, 1 won’t stay. I have a long walk 
before me.* 

Gillingham accompanied his friend a mile on his way, and at parting 
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expressed his hope that this consultation, singular as its subject was, 
would be the renewal of their old comradeship. ‘Stick 10 her!* were his 
last words, flung into the darkness after Phillotson; from which his friend 
answered ‘Ay, ay!* 

But when Phillotson was alone under the clouds of night, and no sound 
was audible but that of the purling tributaries of the Stour, he said, ‘So 
Gillingham, my friend, you had no stronger arguments against it than 
those!’ 

‘I think she ought to be smacked, and brought to her senses, that’s what 
I think!* murmured Gillingham, as he walked back alone. 

The next morning came, and at breakfast Phillotson told Sue; 

‘You may go - with whom you will. I absolutely and unconditionally 
agree.’ 

Having once come to this conclusion it seemed to Phillotson more and 
more indubitably the true one. His mild serenity at the sense that he was 
doing his duty by a woman who was at his mercy almost overpowered 
his grief at relinquishing her. 

Some days passed, and the evening of their last meal together had come 
- a cloudy evening with wind - which indeed was very seldom absent in 
this elevated place. How permanently it was imprinted upon his vision; 
that look of her as she glided into the parlour to tea; a slim flexible figure; 
a face, strained from its roundness, and marked by the pallors of restless 
days and nights, suggesting tragic possibilities quite at variance with her 
times of buoyancy; a trying of this morsel and that, and an inability to eat 
either. Her nervous manner, begotten of a fear lest he should be injured 
by her course, might have been interpreted by a stranger as displeasure 
that Phillotson intruded his presence on her for the few brief minutes that 
remained. 

‘You had better have a slice of ham, or an egg, or something with your 
tea? You can’t travel on a mouthful of bread and butter.’ 

She took the slice he helped her to; and they discussed as they sat trivial 
questions of housekeeping, such as where he would find the key of this or 
that cupboard, what little bills were paid, and what not. 

‘I am a bachelor by nature, as you know. Sue,’ he said, in a heroic 
attempt to put her at her ease. ‘So that being without a wife will not 
really be irksome to me, as it might be to other men who have had one 
a little while. I have, too, this grand hobby in my head of writing “The 
Roman Antiquities of Wessex’’, which will occupy all my spare hours.’ 

‘If you will send me some of the manuscript to copy at any time, as you 
used to, I will do it with so much pleasure!’ she said with amenable 
gentleness. ‘I should much like to be some help to you still ~ as a - 
friend.’ . 

Phillotson mused, and said: ‘No, I think we ought to be really separate, 
if we are to be at all. And for this reason, that I don’t wish to ask you any 
questions, and particularly wish you not to give me information as to 
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your movements, or even your address . . . Now, what money do you 
want? You must have some, you know.’ 

*0, of course, Richard, I couldn’t think of having any of your money 
to go away from you with! I don’t want any cither. I have enough of my 
own to last me for a long while, and Jude will let me have 

‘I would rather not know anything about him, if you don’t mind. You 
are free absolutely, and your course is your own.’ 

‘Very well. But I’ll just say that I have packed only a change or two of 
my own personal clothing and one or two little things besides that are my 
very own. I wish you would look into my trunk before it is closed. 
Besides that I have only a small parcel that will go into Jude’s portman¬ 
teau.’ 

‘Of course I shall do no such thing as examine your luggage! I wish you 
would take three-quarters of the household furniture. I don’t want to be 
bothered with it. I have a sort of affection for a little of it that belonged 
to my poor mother and father. But the rest you arc welcome to whenever 
you like to send for it.’ 

‘That I shall never do.’ 

‘You go by the six-thirty train, don’t you? It is now a quarter to six.’ 

‘You . . . You don’t seem very sorry I am going, Richard!’ 

‘O no - perhaps not.’ 

‘I like you much for how you have behaved. It is a curious thing that 
directly I have begun to regard you as not my husband, but as my old 
teacher, I like you. I won’t be so affected as to say I love you, because you 
know I don’t, except as a friend. But you do seem that to me!’ 

Sue was for a few moments a little tearful at these reflections, and then 
the station omnibus came round to take her up. Phillotson saw her things 
put on the top, handed her in, and was obliged to make an appearance of 
kissing her as he wished her goodbye, which she quite understood and 
imitated. From the cheerful manner in which they parted the omnibusman 
had no other idea than that she was going for a short visit. 

When Phillqtson got back into the house he went upstairs and opened 
the window in the direction the omnibus had taken. Soon the noise of its 
wheels died away. He came down then, his face compressed like that of 
one bearing pain; he put on his hat and went out, following by the same 
route for nearly a mile. Suddenly turning round he came home. 

He had no sooner entered than the voice of his friend Gillingham 
greeted him from the front room. 

*I could make nobody hear; so finding your door open I walked in, and 
made myself comfortable. I said I would call, you remember.’ 

‘Yes. I am much obliged to you, Gillingham, particularly for coming 
tonight.’ 

‘How is Mrs -’ 

‘She is quite well. She is gone - just gone. That’s her tea-cup, that she 
drank out of only an hour ago. And that’s the plate she Phillotson’s 
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throat got choked up, and he could not go on. He turned and pushed the 
tea-things aside. 

‘Have you had any tea, by-the-bye?* he asked presently in a renewed 
voice. 

‘No - yes - never mind,’ said Gillingham, preoccupied. ‘Gone, you say 
she is?’ 

‘Yes ... I would have died for her; but I wouldn’t be cruel to her in the 
name of the law. She is, as I understand, gone to join her lover. What 
they are going to do I cannot say. Whatever it may be she has my full 
consent to.’ 

There was a stability, a ballast, in Phillotson’s pronouncement which 
restrained his friend’s comment. ‘Shall I - leave you?’ he asked. 

‘No, no. It is a mercy to me that you have come. I have some articles 
to arrange and clear away. Would you help me?’ 

Gillingham assented; and having gone to the upper rooms the school¬ 
master opened drawers, and began taking out all Sue’s things that she had 
left behind, and laying them in a large box. ‘She wouldn’t take all I wanted 
her to,’ he continued. ‘But when I made up my mind to her going to live 
in her own way I did make up my mind.’ 

‘Some men would have stopped at an agreement to separate.’ 

‘I’ve gone into all that, and don’t wish to argue it. I was, and am, the 
most old-fashioned man in the world on the question of marriage ~ in 
fact I had never thought critically about its ethics at all. But certain facts 
stared me in the face, and I couldn’t go against them.’ 

They went on with the packing silently. When it was done Phillotson 
closed the box and turned the key. 

‘There,’ he said. ‘To adorn her in somebody’s eyes; never again in 
mine!’ 


♦ V * 


FouR-and-twenty hours before this time Sue had written the following 
note to Jude: 

It is as I told you; and I am leaving tomorrow evening. Richard and I thought 
it could be done with less obtrusiveness after dark. I feel rather frightened, and 
therefore ask you to be sure you are on the Melchestcr platform to meet me. I 
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arrive at a little to seven. I know you will, of course, dear Jude; but I feel so 
timid that 1 can’t help begging you to be punctual. He has been so very kind to 
me through it all! 

Now to our meeting! S. 

As she was carried by the omnibus further and further down from the 
mountain town ~ the single passenger that evening ~ she regarded the 
receding road with a sad face. But no hesitation was apparent therein. 

The up-train by which she was departing stopped by signal only. To 
Sue it seemed strange that such a powerful organization as a railway- 
train should be brought to a standstill on purpose for her - a fugitive 
from her lawful home. 

The twenty minutes’ journey drew towards its close, and Sue began 
gathering her things together to alight. At the moment that the train 
came to a standstill by the Mclehester platform a hand was laid on the 
door and she beheld Jude. He entered the compartment promptly. He 
had a black bag in his hand, and was dressed in the dark suit he wore on 
Sundays and in the evening after work. Altogether he looked a very 
handsome young fellow, his ardent affection for her burning in his 
eyes. 

*0 Jude!’ She clasped his hand with both hers, and her tense state 
caused her to simmer over in a little succession of dry sobs. ‘1 - I am so 
glad! I get out here?’ 

‘No. I get in, dear one! I’ve packed. Besides this bag I’ve only a big 
box which is labelled.’ 

‘But don’t I get out? Aren’t we going to stay here?’ 

‘We couldn’t possibly, don’t you see. We are known here - I, at any 
rate, am well known. I’ve booked for Aldbrickham; and here’s your 
ticket for the same place, as you have only one to here.’ 

‘I thought we should have stayed here,’ she repeated. 

‘It wouldn’t have done at all.’ 

‘Ah! - Perhaps not.’ 

‘There wasn’t time for me to write and say the place I had decided on. 
Aldbrickham is a much bigger town - sixty or seventy thousand 
inhabitants ~ and nobody knows anything about us there.’ 

‘And you have given up your Cathedral work here?’ 

‘Yes. It was rather sudden - your message coming unexpectedly. 
Strictly, I might have been rnade to finish out the week. But I pleaded 
urgency and I was let off. I would have deserted any day at your 
command, dear Sue. I have deserted more than that for you!’ 

‘I fear 1 am doing you a lot of harm. Ruining your prospects of the 
Church; ruining your progress in your trade; everything!’ 

‘The Church is no more to me. Let it lie! / am not to be one of 


The soldier-saints who, row on row. 
Bum upward each to his point of bliss. 
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if any such there be! My point of bliss is not upward, but here.’ 

‘O I seem so bad - upsetting mens courses like this!’ said she, taking 
up in her voice the emotion that had begun in his. But she recovered 
her equanimity by the time they had travelled a dozen miles. 

‘He has been so good in letting me go,’ she resumed. ‘And here’s a 
note 1 found on my dressing-table, addressed to you.* 

‘Yes. He’s not an unworthy fellow,’ said Jude, glancing at the note. 
‘And 1 am ashamed of myself for hating him because he married you.’ 

‘According to the rule of women’s whims I suppose I ought to 
suddenly love him, because he has let me go so generously and 
unexpectedly,’ she answered smiling. ‘But I am so cold, or devoid of 
gratitude, or so something, that even this generosity hasn’t made me 
love him, or repent, or want to stay with him as his wife; although 1 do 
feel I like his large-mindedness, and respect him more than ever.’ 

‘It may not work so well for us as if he had been less kind, and you 
had run away against his will,’ murmured Jude. 

‘That I never would have done.’ 

Jude’s eyes rested musingly on her face. Then he suddenly kissed 
her; and was going to kiss her again. ‘No - only once now - please, 
Jude!’ 

‘That’s rather cruel,’ he answered; but acquiesced. ‘Such a strange 
thing has happened to me,’Jude continued after a silence. ‘Arabella has 
actually written to ask me to get a divorce from her - in kindness to 
her, she says. She wants to honestly and legally marry that man she has 
already married virtually; and begs me to enable her to do it.’ 

‘What have you done?’ 

‘I have agreed. 1 thought at first 1 couldn’t do it without getting her 
into trouble about that second marriage, and I don’t want to injure her 
in any way. Perhaps she’s no worse than 1 am, after all! But nobody 
knows about it over here, and I find it will not be a difficult proceeding 
at all. If she wants to start afresh I have only too obvious reasons for not 
hindering her.’ 

‘Then you’ll be free?’ 

‘Yes, I shall be free.’ 

‘Where are we booked for?’ she asked, with the discontinuity that 
marked her tonight. 

‘Aldbrickham, as I said.’ 

‘But it will be very late when we get there?’ 

‘Yes. I thought of that, and I wired for a room for us at the 
Temperance Hotel there.’ 

‘One?’ 

‘Yes-one.’ 

She looked at him. ‘O Jude!’ Sue bent her forehead against the corner 
of the compartment. ‘I thought you might do it; and that I was deceiving 
you. But I didn’t mean that!’ 
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In the pause which followed, Jude’s eyes fixed themselves with a 
stultified expression on the opposite seat. ‘Weill’ he said . , . ‘Well!’ 

He remained in silence; and seeing how discomfited he was she put 
her face against his cheek, murmuring, ‘Don’t be vexed, dear!’ 

‘Oh ~ there’s no harm done,’ he said. ‘But - I understand it like 
that ... Is this a sudden change of mind?’ 

‘You have no right to ask me such a question; and I shan’t answer!’ 
she said, smiling. 

‘My dear one, your happiness is more to me than anything - although 
we seem to verge on quarrelling so often! ~ and your will is law to me. 

I am something more than a mere - selfish fellow, I hope. Have it as 
you wish!’ On reflection his brow showed perplexity. ‘But perhaps it is 
that you don’t love me - not that you have become conventional! Much 
as, under your teaching, I hate convention, I hope it is that, not the 
other terrible alternative!’ 

Even at this obvious moment for candour Sue could not be quite 
candid as to the state of that mystery, her heart. ‘Put it down to my 
timidity,’ she said with hurried evasiveness; ‘to a woman’s natural 
timidity when the crisis comes. I may feel as well as you that I have a 
perfect right to live with you as you thought - from this moment. I may 
hold the opinion that, in a proper state of society, the father of a 
woman’s child will be as much a private matter of hers as the cut of her 
underlinen, on whom nobody will have any right to question her. But 
partly, perhaps, because it is by his generosity that I am now free, I 
would rather not be other than a little rigid. If there had been a rope- 
ladder, and he had run after us with pistols, it would have seemed 
different, and I may have acted otherwise. But don’t press me and 
criticize me, Jude! Assume that I haven’t the courage of my opinions. I 
know I am a poor miserable creature. My nature is not so passionate as 
yours!’ 

He repeated simply: ‘I thought - what I naturally thought. But if we 
are not lovers, we are not. Phillotson thought so, I am sure. See, here 
is what he has written to me.’ He opened the letter she had brought, 
and read: 

‘I make only one condition - that you are tender and kind to her. I 
know you love her. But even love may be cruel at times. You are made 
for each other: it is obvious, palpable, to any unbiased older person. 
You were all along “the shadowy third’’ in my short life with her. I 
repeat, take care of Sue,’ 

‘He’s a good fellow, isn’t he!’ she said with latent tears. On recon¬ 
sideration she added, ‘He was very resigned to letting me go - too 
resigned almost! I never was so near being in love with him as when he 
made such thoughtful arrangements for my being comfortable on my 
journey, and offering to provide money. Yet I was not. If I loved him 
ever so little as a wife, I’d go back to him even now.’ 
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‘But you don’t, do you?’ 

‘It is true - O so terribly true! ~ I don’t.* 

‘Nor me neither, I half fear!* he said pettishly. ‘Nor anybody perhaps! 
- Sue, sometimes, when I am vexed with you, I think you are incapable 
of real love.’ 

‘That’s not good and loyal of you!’ she said, and drawing away from 
him as far as she could, looked severely out into the darkness. She added 
in hurt tones, without turning round: ‘My liking for you is not as some 
women’s perhaps. But it is a delight in being with you, of a supremely 
delicate kind, and I don’t want to go further and risk it by - an attempt 
to intensify it! I quite realized that, as woman with man, it was a risk 
to come. But, as me with you, I resolved to trust you to set my wishes 
above your gratification. Don’t discuss it further, dear Jude!’ 

‘Of course, if it would make you reproach yourself. . . but you do 
like me very much. Sue? say you do! Say that you do a quarter, a tenth, 
as much as 1 do you; and I’ll be content!’ 

‘I’ve let you kiss me, and that tells enough.’ 

‘Just once or so!’ 

‘Well - don’t be a greedy boy.’ 

He leant back, and did not look at her for a long time. That episode 
in her past history of which she had told him - of the poor Christminster 
graduate whom she had handled thus, returned to Jude’s mind; and he 
saw himself as a possible second in such a torturing destiny. 

‘This is a queer elopement!’ he murmured. ‘Perhaps you are making 
a cat’s-paw of me with Phillotson all this time. Upon my word it almost 
seems so - to see you sitting up there so prim!’ 

‘Now you mustn’t be angry - I won’t let you!’ she coaxed, turning 
and moving nearer to him. ‘You did kiss me just now, you know; and 
I didn’t dislike you to, I own it, Jude. Only I don’t want to let you do 
it again, just yet - considering how we arc circumstanced, don’t you 
see!’ 

He could never resist her when she pleaded (as she well knew). And 
they sat side by side with joined hands, till she aroused herself at some 
thought. 

*I can’t possibly go to that Temperance Inn, after your telegraphing 
that message!’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘You can see well enough!’ 

‘Very well; there’ll be some other one open, no doubt. I have 
sometimes thought, since your marrying Phillotson because of a stupid 
scandal, that under the affectation of independent views you are as 
enslaved to the social code as any woman I know!’ 

‘Not mentally. But I haven’t the courage of my views, as I said before. 
I didn’t marry him altogether because of the scandal. But sometimes a 
woman’s love of being loved gets the better of her conscience, and though 
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she is agonized at the thought of treating a man cruelly, she encourages 
him to love her while she doesn’t love him at all. Then, when she sees 
him suffering, her remorse sets in, and she does what she can to repair 
the wrong.’ 

‘You mean that you flirted outrageously with him, poor old chap, and 
then repented, and to make reparation, married him, though you 
tortured yourself to death by doing it.’ 

‘Well ~ if you will put it brutally! - it was a little like that - that and 
the scandal together - and your concealing from me what you ought to 
have told me before!’ 

He could see that she was distressed and tearful at his criticisms, and 
soothed her, saying: ‘There, dear; don’t mind! Crucify me, if you will! 
You know you are all the world to me, whatever you do!* 

‘I am very bad and unprincipled ~ I know you think that!’ she said, 
trying to blink away her tears. 

‘I think and know you are my dear Sue, from whom neither length 
nor breadth, nor things present nor things to come, can divide me!’ 

Though so sophisticated in many things she was such a child in others 
that this satisfied her, and they reached the end of their journey on the 
best of terms. It was about ten o’clock when they arrived at Aldbrick- 
ham, the county town of North Wessex. As she would not go to the 
Temperance Hotel because of the form of his telegram, Jude inquired 
for another; and a youth who had volunteered to find one wheeled their 
luggage to The George further on, which proved to be the inn at which 
Jude had stayed with Arabella on that one occasion of their meeting 
after their division for years. 

Owing, however, to their now entering it by another door, and to his 
preoccupation, he did not at first recognize the place. When they had 
engaged their respective rooms they went down to a late supper. During 
Jude’s temporary absence the waiting>maid spoke to Sue. 

‘I think, ma’am, I remember your relation, or friend, or whatever he 
is, coming here once before - late, just like this, with his wife - a lady, 
at any rate, that wasn’t you by no manner of means - jest as med he 
with you now.’ 

‘O do you?’ said Sue, with a certain sickness of heart. ‘Though I think 
you must be mistaken! How long ago was it?’ 

‘About a month or two. A handsome, full-figured woman. They had 
this room.’ 

When Jude came back and sat down to supper Sue seemed moping 
and miserable. ‘Jude,’ she said to him plaintively, at their parting that 
night upon the landing, ‘it is not so nice and pleasant as it used to be 
with us! I don’t like it here - I can’t bear the place! And I don’t like you 
so well as I did!’ 

‘How fidgeted you seem, dear! Why do you change like this?’ 

‘Because it was cruel to bring me here!’ 
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‘Why?’ 

‘You were lately here with Arabella. There, now I have said it!* 

‘Dear me, why said Jude looking round him. ‘Yes ~ it is the same! 
I really didn’t know it. Sue. Well ~ it is not cruel, since we have come 
as we have ~ two relations staying together.’ 

‘How long ago was it you were here? Tell me, tell me!’ 

‘The day before I met you in Christminster, when we went back to 
Marygreen together. I told you I had met her.’ 

‘Yes, you said you had met her, but you didn’t tell me all. Your story 
was that you had met as estranged people, who were not husband and 
wife at all in Heaven’s sight - not that you had made it up with her.' 

‘We didn’t make it up,’ he said sadly. ‘I can’t explain. Sue.’ 

‘You’ve been false to me; you, my last hope! And 1 shall never forget 
it, never!’ 

‘But by your own wish, dear Sue, we are only to be friends, not 
lovers! It is so very inconsistent of you to 

‘Friends can be jealous!’ 

‘I don’t see that. You concede nothing to me and I have to concede 
everything to you. After all, you were on good terms with your husband 
at that time.’ 

‘No, I wasn’t, Jude. O how can you think so! And you have taken me 
in, even if you didn’t intend to.’ She was so mortified that he was 
obliged to take her into her room and close the door lest the people 
should hear. ‘Was it this room? Yes it was ~ I see by your look it was! 
I won’t have it for mine! O it was treacherous of you to have her again! 
/jumped out of the window!’ 

‘But Sue, she was, after all, my legal wife, if not 

Slipping down on her knees Sue buried her face in the bed and wept. 

‘I never knew such an unreasonable ~ such a dog-in-the-manger 
feeling,’ said Jude. ‘I am not to approach you, nor anybody else!’ 

‘O don’t you understand my feeling! Why don’t you! Why are you so 
gross! / jumped out of the window!’ 

‘Jumped out of window?’ 

‘I can’t explain!’ 

It was true that he did not understand her feeling very well. But he 
did a little; and began to love her none the less. 

‘I - I thought you cared for nobody - desired nobody in the world but 
me at that time - and ever since!’ continued Sue. 

‘It is true. I did not, and don’t now!’ said Jude, as distressed as she. 

‘But you must have thought much of her! Or 

‘No - I need not -* you don’t understand me either - women never do! 
Why should you get into such a tantrum about nothing?’ 

Looking up from the quilt she pouted provokingly: ‘If it hadn’t been 
for that, perhaps I would have gone on to the Temperance Hotel, after 
all, as you proposed; for I was beginning to think I did belong to you!’ 
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* 0 , it is of no consequence!' said Jude distantly. 

‘I thought, of course, that she had never been really your wife since 
she left you of her own accord years and years ago! My sense of it was, 
that a parting such as yours from her, and mine from him, ended the 
marriage.’ 

‘I can’t say more without speaking against her, and I don’t want to do 
that,’ said he. ‘Yet I must tell you one thing, which would settle the 
matter in any case. She has married another man - really married him! 
I knew nothing about it till after the visit we made here.’ 

‘Married another? ... It is a crime - as the world treats it, but does 
not believe.’ 

‘There - now you are yourself again. Yes, it is a crime - as you don’t 
hold, but would fearfully concede. But I shall never inform against her! 
and it is evidently a prick of conscience in her that has led her to urge 
me to get a divorce, that she may re-marry this man legally. So you 
perceive I shall not be likely to see her again.’ 

‘And you didn’t really know anything of this when you saw her?’ said 
Sue more gently, as she rose. 

‘I did not. Considering all things, I don’t think you ought to be 
angry, darling!* 

‘I am not. But I shan’t go to the Temperance Hotel!’ 

He laughed. ‘Never mind!’ he said. ‘So that I am near you, I am 
comparatively happy. It is more than this earthly wretch called Me 
deserves - you spirit, you disembodied creature, you dear, sweet, 
tantalizing phantom - hardly flesh at all; so that when I put my arms 
round you I almost expect them to pass through you as through air! 
Forgive me for being gross, as you call it! Remember that our calling 
cousins when really strangers was a snare. The enmity of our parents 
gave a piquancy to you in my eyes that was intenser even than the 
novelty of ordinary new acquaintance.’ 

‘Say those pretty lines, then, from Shelley’s “Epipsychidion” as if they 
meant me!’ she solicited, slanting up closer to him as they stood. ‘Don’t 
you know them?’ 

‘I know hardly any poetry,’ he replied mournfully. 

‘Don’t you? These are some of them: 

There was a Being whom my spirit oft 
Met on its visioned wanderings far aloft. 

A seraph of Heaven, too gentle to be human, 

Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman . . . 

O it is too flattering, so I won’t go on! But say it’s me! - say it’s me!’ 

‘It is you, dear; exactly like you!’ 

‘Now I forgive you! And you shall kiss me just once there - not very 
long.’ She put the tip of her finger gingerly to her cheek; and he did as 
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commanded. You do care for me very much, don’t you, in spite of my 
not - you know?’ 

‘Yes, sweet!* he said with a sigh; and bade her good night. 


* VI » 


In returning to his native town of Shaston as schoolmaster Phillotson 
had won the interest and awakened the memories of the inhabitants, 
who, though they did not honour him for his miscellaneous acquirements 
as he would have been honoured elsewhere, retained for him a sincere 
regard. When, shortly after his arrival, he brought home a pretty wife 
- awkwardly pretty for him, if he did not take care, they said - they 
were glad to have her settle among them. 

For some time after her flight from that home Sue’s absence did not 
excite comment. Her place as monitor in the school was taken by 
another young woman within a few days of her vacating it, which 
substitution also passed without remark, Sue’s services having been of 
a provisional nature only. When, however, a month had passed, and 
Phillotson casually admitted to acquaintance that he did not know where 
his wife was staying, curiosity began to be aroused; till, jumping to 
conclusions, people ventured to affirm that Sue had played him false and 
run away from him. The schoolmaster’s growing languor and listlessness 
over his work gave countenance to the idea. 

Though Phillotson had held his tongue as long as he could, except to 
his friend Gillingham, his honesty and directness would not allow him 
to do so when misapprehensions as to Sue’s conduct spread abroad. On 
a Monday morning the chairman of the School Committee called, and 
after attending to the business of the school drew Phillotson aside out 
of earshot of the children. 

‘You’ll excuse my asking, Phillotson, since everybody is talking of 
it; is it true as to your domestic affairs - that your wife’s going away 
was no visit, but a secret elopement with a lover? If so, I condole with 
you.’ 

‘Don’t,’ said Phillotson. ‘There was no secret about it.’ 

‘She has gone to visit friends?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then what has happened?’ 
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*She has gone away under circumstances that usually call for con¬ 
dolence with the husband. But I gave my consent.’ 

The chairman looked as if he had not apprehended the remark. 

‘What I say is quite true/ Phillotson continued testily. ‘She asked leave 
to go away with her lover, and I let her. Why shouldn’t I? A woman of 
full age, it was a question for her own conscience - not for me. I was 
not her gaoler. I can’t explain any further. I don’t wish to be questioned.’ 

The children observed that much seriousness marked the faces of the 
two men, and went home and told their parents that something new 
had happened about Mrs Phillotson. Then Phillotson’s little maidservant, 
who was a schoolgirl just out of her standards, said that Mr Phillotson 
had helped in his wife’s packing, had offered her what money she 
required, and had written a friendly letter to her young man, telling 
him to take care of her. The chairman of committee thought the matter 
over, and talked to the other managers of the school, till a request came 
to Phillotson to meet them privately. The meeting lasted a long time, 
and at the end the schoolmaster came home, looking as usual pale and 
worn. Gillingham was sitting in his house awaiting him. 

‘Well; it is as you said,’ observed Phillotson, flinging himself down 
wearily in a chair. ‘They have requested me to send in my resignation 
on account of my scandalous conduct in giving my tortured wife her 
liberty - or, as they call it, condoning her adultery. But I shan’t resign!’ 

‘I think I would.’ 

‘I won’t. It is no business of theirs. It doesn’t affect me in my public 
capacity at all. They may expel me if they like.’ 

‘If you make a fuss it will get into the papers, and you’ll never get 
appointed to another school. You see, they have to consider what you 
did as done by a teacher of youth - and its effects as such upon the 
morals of the town; and, to ordinary opinion, your position is indefen¬ 
sible. You must let me say that.’ 

To this good advice, however, Phillotson would not listen. 

‘I don’t care,’ he said, ‘I don’t go unless I am turned out. And for this 
reason; that by resigning I acknowledge I have acted wrongly by her; 
when I am more and more convinced every day that in the sight of 
Heaven and by all natural, straightforward humanity, I have acted 
rightly.’ 

Gillingham saw fhat his rather headstrong friend would not be able 
to maintain such a position as this; but he said nothing further, and in 
due time <- indeed, in a quarter of an hour - the formal letter of dismissal 
arrived, the managers having remained behind to write it after Phillot¬ 
son’s withdrawal. The latter replied that he should not accept dismissal; 
and called a public meeting, which he attended, although he looked so 
weak and ill that his friend implored him to stay at home. When he 
stood up to give his reasons for contesting the decision of the managers 
he advanced them firmly, as he had done to his friend, and contended, 
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moreover, that the matter was a domestic theory which did not concern 
them. This they overruled, insisting that the private eccentricities of a 
teacher came quite within their sphere of control, as it touched the 
morals of those he taught. Phillotson replied that he did not see how an 
act of natural charity could injure morals. 

All the respectable inhabitants and well-to-do fellow-natives of the 
town were against Phillotson to a man. But, somewhat to his surprise, 
some dozen or more champions rose up in his defence as from the 
ground. 

It has been stated that Shaston was the anchorage of a curious and 
interesting group of itinerants, who frequented the numerous fairs and 
markets held up and down Wessex during the summer and autumn 
months. Although Phillotson had never spoken to one of these gentle¬ 
men they now nobly led the forlorn hope in his defence. The body 
included two cheap-jacks, a shooting-gallery proprietor and the ladies 
who loaded the guns, a pair of boxing-masters, a steam-roundabout 
manager, two travelling broom-makers, who called themselves widows, 
a gingerbread-stall keeper, a swing-boat owner, and a ‘test-your- 
strength’ man. 

This generous phalanx of supporters, and a few others of independent 
judgement, whose own domestic experiences had been not without 
vicissitude, came up and warmly shook hands with Phillotson; after 
which they expressed their thoughts so strongly to the meeting that 
issue was joined, the result being a general scuffle, wherein a blackboard 
was split, three panes of the school-windows were broken, an ink- 
bottle was spilled over a town-councillor’s shirt-front, a church-warden 
was dealt such a topper with the map of Palestine that his head went 
right through Samaria, and many black eyes and bleeding noses were 
given, one of which, to everybody’s horror, was the venerable incum¬ 
bent’s, owing to the zeal of an emancipated chimney-sweep, who took 
the side of Phillotson’s party. When Phillotson saw the blood running 
down the rector’s face he deplored almost in groans the untoward and 
degrading circumstances, regretted that he had not resigned when 
called upon, and went home so ill that next morning he could not 
leave his bed. 

The farcical yet melancholy event was the beginning of a serious 
illness for him; and he lay in his lonely bed in the pathetic state of mind 
of a middle-aged man who perceives at length that his life, intellectual 
and domestic, is tending to failure and gloom. Gillingham came to see 
him in the evenings, and on one occasion mentioned Sue’s name. 

‘She doesn’t care anything about me!’ said Phillotson. ‘Why should 
she?’ 

‘She doesn’t know you are ill.’ 

‘So much the better for both of us.’ 

‘Where are her lover and she living?’ 
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*At Melchester - I suppose; at kast he was living there ^me time 
ago.’ 

When Gillingham reached home he sat and reflected, and at last wrote 
an anonymous line to Sue, on the bare chance of its reaching her, the 
letter being enclosed in an envelope addressed to Jude at the diocesan 
capital. Arriving at that place it was forwarded to Marygreen in North 
Wessex, and thence to Aldbrickham by the only person who knew his 
present address - the widow who had nursed his aunt. 

Three days later, in the evening, when the sun was going down in 
splendour over the lowlands of Black moor, and making the Shaston 
windows like tongues of fire to the eyes of the rustics in that Vale, the 
sick man fancied that he heard somebody come to the house, and a few 
minutes after there was a tap at the bedroom door. Phillotson did not 
speak; the door was hesitatingly opened, and there entered - Sue. 

She was in light spring clothing, and her advent seemed ghostly ~ 
like the flitting in of a moth. He turned his eyes upon her, and flushed; 
but appeared to check his primary impulse to speak, 

‘I have no business here,’ she said, bending her frightened face to 
him. ‘But I heard you were ill ~ very ill; and - and as I know that you 
recognize other feelings between man and woman than physical love, I 
have come,’ 

‘I am not very ill, my dear friend. Only unwell.’ 

‘I didn’t know that; and I am afraid that only a severe illness would 
have justified my coming!’ 

‘Yes . . . yes. And I almost wish you had not come! It is a little too 
soon ~ that’s all I mean. Still, let us make the best of it. You haven’t 
heard about the school, I suppose?’ 

‘No - what about it?’ 

‘Only that I am going away from here to another place. The managers 
and I don’t agree, and we are going to part - that’s all.’ 

Sue did not for a moment, either now or later, suspect what troubles 
had resulted to him from letting her go; it never once seemed to cross 
her mind, and she had received no news whatever from Shaston. They 
talked on slight and ephemeral subjects, and when his tea was brought 
up he told the amazed little servant that a cup was to be set for Sue. 
That young person was much more interested in their history than they 
supposed, and as she descended the stairs she lifted her eyes and hands 
in grotesque amazement. While they sipped Sue went to the window 
and thoughtfully said, ‘It is such a beautiKil sunset, Richard.’ 

‘They are mostly beautiful from here, owing to the rays crossing the 
mist of the Vale. But I lose them all, as they don’t shine into this gloomy 
corner where I lie.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you like to see this particular one? It is like heaven opened.’ 
‘Ah yes! But 1 can’t.’ 

‘I’ll help you to.’ 
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‘No - the bedstead can’t be shifted.’ 

‘But see how I mean.’ 

She went to where a swing-glass stood, and taking it in her hands 
carried it to a spot by the window where it could catch the sunshine, 
moving the glass till the beams were reflected into Phillotson’s face. 

‘There - you can see the great red sun now!’ she said. ‘And I am sure 
it will cheer you - I do so hope it will!’ She spoke with a child-like, 
repentant kindness, as if she could not do too much for him. 

Phillotson smiled sadly. ‘You are an odd creature!* he murmured as 
the sun glowed in his eyes. ‘The idea of your coming to see me after 
what has passed!’ 

‘Don’t let us go back upon that!’ she said quickly. ‘I have to catch the 
omnibus for the train, as Jude doesn’t know I have come; he was out 
when I started; so I must return home almost directly. Richard, I am so 
very glad you are better. You don’t hate me, do you? You have been 
such a kind friend to me!’ 

‘I am glad to know you think so,’ said Phillotson huskily. ‘No. I 
don’t hate you!’ 

It grew dusk quickly in the gloomy room during their intermittent 
chat, and when candles were brought and it was time to leave she put 
her hand in his ~ or rather allowed it to flit through his; for she was 
significantly light in touch. She had nearly closed the door when he 
said, ‘Sue!* He had noticed that, in turning away from him, tears were 
on her face and a quiver in her lip. 

It was bad policy to recall her - he knew it while he pursued it. But 
he could not help it. She came back. 

‘Sue,’ he murmured, ‘do you wish to make it up, and stay? I’ll forgive 
you and condone everything!’ 

‘O you can’t, you can’t!’ she said hastily. ‘You can’t condone it now!’ 

‘He is your husband now, in effect, you mean, of course?’ 

‘You may assume it. He is obtaining a divorce from his wife Arabella.’ 

‘His wife! It is altogether news to me that he has a wife.’ 

‘It was a bad marriage.’ 

‘Like yours.’ 

‘Like mine. He is not doing it so much on his own account as on 
hers. She wrote and told him it would be a kindness to her, since then 
she could marry and live respectably. And Jude has agreed.’ 

‘A wife ... A kindness to her. Ah, yes; a kindness to her to release 
her altogether . . . But I don’t like the sound of it. I can forgive. Sue.’ 

‘No, no! You can’t have me back now I have been so wicked - as to 
do what I have done!’ 

There had arisen in Sue’s face that incipient fright which showed itself 
whenever he changed from friend to husband, and which made her 
adopt any line of defence against marital feeling in him. ‘I must go now. 
I’ll come again - may I?’ 
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‘I don’t a$k you to go, even now. I ask you to stay.’ 

‘I thank you, Richard; but I must. As you are not so ill as I thought, 
1 cannot stay!’ 

‘She’s his ~ his from lips to heel!* said Phillotson; but so faintly that 
in closing the door she did not hear it. The dread of a reactionary change 
in the schoolmaster’s sentiments coupled, perhaps, with a faint shame¬ 
facedness at letting even him know what a slipshod lack of thoroughness, 
from a man’s point of view, characterized her transferred allegiance, 
prevented her telling him of her, thus far, incomplete relations with 
Jude; and Phillotson lay writhing like a man in hell as he pictured the 
prettily dressed, maddening compound of sympathy and averseness who 
bore his name, returning impatiently to the home of her lover. 

Gillingham was so interested in Phillotson’s affairs, and so seriously 
concerned about him, that he walked up the hillside to Shaston two or 
three times a week, although, there and back, it was a journey of nine 
miles, which had to be performed between tea and supper, after a hard 
day’s work in school. When he called on the next occasion after Sue’s 
visit his friend was downstairs, and Gillingham noticed that his restless 
mood had been supplanted by a more fixed and composed one. 

‘She’s been here since you called last,’ said Phillotson. 

‘Not Mrs Phillotson?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Ah! You have made it up?’ 

‘No . . . She just came, patted my pillow with her little white hand, 
played the thoughtful nurse for half-an-hour, and went away.’ 

‘Well - I’m hanged! A little hussy!’ 

‘What do you say?’ 

‘O ~ nothing!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean, what a tantalizing, capricious little woman! If she were not 
your wife 

‘She is not; she’s another man’s except in name and law. And 1 have 
been thinking - it was suggested to me by a conversation I had with her 
~ that, in kindness to her, I ought to dissolve the legal tie altogether; 
which, singularly enough, I think I can do, now she has been back, and 
refused my request to stay after I said I had forgiven her. I believe that 
fact would afford me opportunity of doing it, though I did not see it at 
the moment. What’s the use of keeping her chained on to me if she 
doesn’t belong to me? I know - I feel absolutely certain - that she would 
welcome my taking such a step as the greatest charity to her. For though 
as a fellow-creature she sympathizes with, and pities me. and even weeps 
for me, as a husband she cannot endure me - she loathes me - there’s no 
use in mincing words ~ she loathes me, and my only manly, and 
dignified, and merciful course is to complete what I have begun . . . And 
for worldly reasons, too, it will be better for her to be independent. I 
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have hopelessly ruined my prospects because of my decision as to what 
was best for us, though she does not know it; I see only dire poverty 
ahead from my feet to the grave; for I can be accepted as teacher no 
more. I shall probably have enough to do to make both ends meet 
during the remainder of my life, now my occupation’s gone; and I shall 
be better able to bear it alone. I may as well tell you that what has 
suggested my letting her go is some news she brought me ~ the news 
that Fawley is doing the same.’ 

‘O - he had a spouse, too? A queer couple, these lovers!’ 

‘Well ~ I don’t want your opinion on that. What I was going to say 
is that my liberating her can do her no possible harm, and will open up 
a chance of happiness for her which she has never dreamt of hitherto. 
For then they’ll be able to marry, as they ought to have done at first.’ 

Gillingham did not hurry to reply. ‘I may disagree with your motive,’ 
he said gently, for he respected views he could not share. ‘But I think 
you are right in your determination - if you can carry it out. I doubt, 
however, if you can.’ 




PART FIFTH 


AT ALDBRICKHAM AND 
ELSEWHERE 



*Thy aerial part, and all the fiery parts which are mingled in thee, though 
by nature they have an upward tendency, still in obedience to the 
disposition of the universe they arc overpowered here in the compound 
mass the body.’ 


M. Antoninus (Long) 



♦ J ♦ 


How Gillingham’s doubts were disposed of will most quickly appear by 
passing over the series of dreary months and incidents that followed the 
events of the last chapter, and coming on to a Sunday in the February of 
the year following. 

Sue and Jude were living in Aldbrickham, in precisely the same 
relations that they had established between themselves when she left 
Shaston to join him the year before. The proceedings in the Law-Courts 
had reached their consciousness but as a distant sound, and an occasional 
missive which they hardly understood. 

They had met, as usual, to breakfast together in the little house with 
Jude’s name on it, that he had taken at fifteen pounds a year, with three- 
pounds-ten extra for rates and taxes, and furnished with his aunt’s ancient 
and lumbering goods, which had cost him about their full value to bring 
all the way from Marygreen, Sue kept house, and managed everything. 

As he entered the room this morning Sue held up a letter she had just 
received. 

‘Well; and what is this about?’ he said after kissing her. 

‘That the decree nisi in the case of Phillotson versus Phillotson and 
Fawky, pronounced six months ago, has just been made absolute.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Jude, as he sat down. 

The same concluding incident in Jude’s suit against Arabella had 
occurred about a month or two earlier. Both cases had been too 
insignificant to be reported in the papers, further than by name in a long 
list of other undefended cases. 

‘Now then, Sue, at any rate, you can do what you like!* He looked at 
his sweetheart curiously. 

‘Are we ~ you and I - just as free now as if we had never married at all?’ 

‘Just as free - except, I believe, that a clergyman may object personally 
to re-marry you, and hand the job on to somebody else.’ 

‘But I. wonder - do you think it is really so with us? I know it is 
generally. But I have an uncomfortable feeling that my freedom has been 
obtained under false pretences!’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Well - if the truth about us had been known, the decree wouldn’t have 
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been pronounced. It is only, is it, because we have made no defence and 
have led them into a false supposition? Therefore is my freedom lawful, 
however proper it may be?* 

‘Well - why did you let it be under false pretences? You have only 
yourself to blame,'* he said mischievously. 

‘Jude - don’t! You ought not to be touchy about that still. You must 
take me as I am.* 

‘Very well, darling: so I will. Perhaps you were right. As to your 
question, we were not obliged to prove anything. That was their business. 
Anyhow we are living together.* 

‘Yes. Though not in their sense.’ 

‘One thing is certain, that however the decree may be brought about, 
a marriage is dissolved when it is dissolved. There is this advantage in 
being poor obscure people like us - that these things are done for us in a 
rough and ready fashion. It was the same with me and Arabella. I was 
afraid her criminal second marriage would have been discovered, and she 
punished; but nobody took any interest in her - nobody inquired, nobody 
suspected it. If we*d been patented nobilities we should have had infinite 
trouble, and days and weeks would have been spent in investigations.* 

By degrees Sue acquired her lover’s cheerfulness at the sense of 
freedom, and proposed that they should take a walk in the fields, even if 
they had to put up with a cold dinner on account of it. Jude agreed, and 
Sue went upstairs and prepared to start, putting on a joyful coloured 
gown in observance of her liberty; seeing which Jude put on a lighter tie. 

‘Now we’ll strut arm and arm,’ he said, ‘like any other engaged couple. 
We’ve a legal right to,’ 

They rambled out of the town, and along a path over the low-lying 
lands that bordered it, though these were frosty now, and the extensive 
seed-fields were bare of colour and produce. The pair, however, were so 
absorbed in their own situation that their surroundings were little in their 
consciousness. 

‘Well, my dearest, the result of all this is that we can marry after a 
decent interval.’ 

‘Yes; I suppose we can,’ said Sue, without enthusiasm. 

‘And aren’t we going to?’ 

‘I don’t like to say no, dear Jude; but I feel just the same about it now 
as I have done all along. I have just the same dread lest an iron contract 
should extinguish your tenderness for me, and mine for you, as it did 
between our unfortunate parents.’ 

‘Still, what can we do? I do love you, as you know. Sue.’ 

‘I know it abundantly. But I think I would much rather go on living 
always as lovers, as we are living now, and only meeting by day. It is so 
much sweeter - for the woman at least, and when she is sure of the man. 
And henceforward we needn’t be so particular as we have been about 
appearances.’ 
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‘Our experiences of matrimony with others have not been encouraging, 
I own/ said he with some gloom; ‘either owing to our own dissatisfied, 
unpractical natures, or by our misfortune. But we two 

‘Should be two dissatisfied ones linked together, which would be twice 
as bad as before ... I think I should begin to be afraid of you, Jude, the 
moment you had contracted to cherish me under a Government stamp, 
and I was licensed to be loved on the premises by you - Ugh, how 
horrible and sordid! Although, as you are, free, I trust you more than any 
other man in the world.’ 

‘No, no - don’t say I should change!’ he expostulated; yet there was 
misgiving in his own voice also. 

‘Apart from ourselves, and our unhappy peculiarities, it is foreign to a 
man’s nature to go on loving a person when he is told that he must and 
shall be that person’s lover. There would be a much likelier chance of his 
doing it if he were told not to love. If the marriage ceremony consisted 
in an oath and signed contract between the parties to cease loving from 
that day forward, in consideration of personal possession being given, 
and to avoid each other’s society as much as possible in public, there 
would be more loving couples than there arc now. Fancy the secret 
meetings between the perjuring husband and wife, the denials of having 
seen each other, the clambering in at the bedroom windows, and the 
hiding in closets! There’d be little cooling then.’ 

‘Yes; but admitting this, or something like it, to be true, you are not 
the only one in the world to see it, dear little Sue. People go on marrying 
because they can’t resist natural forces, although many of them may know 
perfectly well that they are possibly buying a month’s pleasure with a 
life’s discomfort. No doubt my father and mother, and your father and 
mother, saw it, if they at all resembled us in habits of observation. But 
then they went and married just the same, because they had ordinary 
passions. But you. Sue, are such a phantasmal, bodiless creature, one 
who - if you’ll allow me to say it - has so little animal passion in you, that 
you can act upon reason in the matter, when we poor unfortunate 
wretches of grosser substance can’t.’ 

‘Well,’ she sighed, ‘you’ve owned that it would probably end in misery 
for us. And I am not so exceptional a woman as you think. Fewer women 
like marriage than you suppose, only they enter into it for the dignity it 
is assumed to confer, and the social advantages it gains them sometimes 
~ a dignity and an advantage that 1 am quite willing to do without/ 

Jude fell back upon his old complaint - that, intimate as they were, he 
had never once had from her an honest candid declaration that she loved 
or could love him. ‘I really fear sometimes that you cannot,* he said, with 
a dubiousness approaching anger. ‘And you arc so reticent. I know that 
women are taught by other women that they must never admit the full 
truth to a man. But the highest form of affection is based on full sincerity 
on both sides. Not being men, these women don’t know that in looking 
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back on those he has had tender relations with, a man's heart returns 
closest to her who was the soul of truth in her conduct. The better class 
of man, even if caught by airy affectations of dodging and parrying, is 
not retained by them. A Nemesis attends the woman who plays the game 
of elusiveness too often, in the utter contempt for her that, sooner or 
later, her old admirers feel; under which they allow her to go unlamented 
to her grave.* 

Sue, who was regarding the distance, had acquired a guilty look; and 
she suddenly replied in a tragic voice: ‘I don't think I like you today so 
well as 1 did, Jude!’ 

‘Don't you? Why?' 

‘O, well - you arc not nice - too sermony. Though I suppose I am so 
bad and worthless that I deserve the utmost rigour of lecturing!’ 

‘No, you are not bad. You are a dear. But as slippery as an eel when I 
want to get a confession from you.’ 

‘O yes I am bad, and obstinate, and all sorts! It is no use your pretending 
I am not! People who are good don't want scolding as I do . . . But now 
that 1 have nobody but you, and nobody to defend me, it is very hard that 
I mustn’t have my own way in deciding how I'll live with you, and 
whether I’ll be married or no!’ 

‘Sue, my own comrade and sweetheart, I don’t want to force you either 
to marry or to do the other thing - of course 1 don’t! It is too wicked of 
you to be so pettish! Now wc won’t say any more about it, and go on just 
the same as we have done; and during the rest of our walk we’ll talk of the 
meadows only, and the floods, and the prospect of the farmers this 
coming year.’ 

After this the subject of marriage was not mentioned by them for 
several days, though living as they were with only a landing between 
them it was constantly in their minds. Sue was assisting Jude very 
materially now: he had latterly occupied himself on his own account in 
working and lettering headstones, which he kept in a little yard at the 
back of his little house, where in the intervals of domestic duties she 
marked out the letters full size for him, and blacked them in after he had 
cut them. It was a lower class of handicraft than were his former 
performances as a cathedral mason, and his only patrons were the poor 
people who lived in his own neighbourhood, and knew what a cheap 
man this ‘Jude Fawley: Monumental Mason’ (as he called himself on his 
front door) was to employ for the simple memorials they required for 
their dead. But he seemed more independent than before, and it was the 
only arrangement under which Sue, who particularly wished to be no 
burden on him, could render any assistance. 
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It was an evening at the end of the month, and Jude had just returned 
home from hearing a lecture on ancient history in the public hall not far 
off. When he entered Sue, who had been keeping indoors during his 
absence, laid out supper for him. Contrary to custom she did not speak. 
Jude had taken up some illustrated paper, which he perused till, raising 
his eyes, he saw that her face was troubled. 

‘Are you depressed. Sue?’ he said. 

She paused a moment. ‘I have a message for you,’ she answered. 

‘Somebody has called?’ 

‘Yes. A woman.’ Sue’s voice quavered as she spoke, and she suddenly 
sat down from her preparations, laid her hands in her lap, and looked 
into the fire. ‘I don’t know whether I did right or not!’ she continued. ‘I 
said you were not at home, and when she said she would wait, I said I 
thought you might not be able to see her.’ 

‘Why did you say that, dear? I suppose she wanted a headstone. Was she 
in mourning?’ 

‘No. She wasn’t in mourning, and she didn’t want a headstone; and I 
thought you couldn’t see her.’ Sue looked critically and imploringly at 
him. 

‘But who was she? Didn’t she say?’ 

‘No. She wouldn’t give her name. But I know who she was ~ I think I 
do! It was Arabella!’ 

‘Heaven save us! What should Arabella come for? What made you think 
it was she?’ 

‘O, I can hardly tell. But I know it was! I feel perfectly certain it was 
- by the light in her eyes as she looked at me. She was a fleshy, coarse 
woman.’ 

‘Well - I should not have called Arabella coarse exactly, except in 
speech, though she may be getting so by this time under the duties of the 
public-house. She was rather handsome when I knew her.’ 

‘Handsome! But yes! - so she is!’ 

‘I think I heard a quiver in your little mouth. Well, waiving that, as she 
is nothing to me, and virtuously married to another man, why should she 
come troubling us?’ 

‘Are you sure she’s married? Have you definite news of it?’ 

‘No, not definite news. But that was why she asked me to release 
her. She and the man both wanted to lead a proper life, as 1 under¬ 
stood.’ ' 

‘O Jude ~ it was, it was Arabella!’ cried Sue, covering her eyes with her 
hand. ‘And I am so miserable! It seems such an ill-omen, whatever she 
may have come for. You could not possibly sec her, could you?’ 
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‘I don’t really think I could. It would be so very painful to talk to her 
now - for her as much as for me. However, she’s gone. Did she say she 
would come again?’ 

‘No. But she went away very reluctantly.* 

Sue, whom the least thing upset, could not eat any supper, and when 
Jude had finished his he prepared to go to bed. He had no sooner raked 
out the fire, fastened the doors, and got to the top of the stairs than there 
came a knock. Sue instantly emerged from her room, which she had but 
just entered. 

There she is again!’ Sue whispered in appalled accents. 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘She knocked like that last time.’ 

They listened, and the knocking came again. No servant was kept in 
the house, and if the summons were to be responded to one of them 
would have to do it in person. ‘I’ll open a window,’ said Jude. ‘Whoever 
it is cannot be expected to be let in at this time.’ 

He accordingly went into his bedroom and lifted the sash. The lonely 
street of early retiring work-people was empty from end to end save of 
one figure - that of a woman walking up and down by the lamp a few 
yards off. 

‘Who’s there?’ he asked. 

‘Is that Mr Fawley?’ came up from the woman, in a voice which was 
unmistakably Arabella’s. 

Jude replied that it was. 

‘Is it she?’ asked Sue from the door, with lips apart. 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Jude. ‘What do you want, Arabella?’ he inquired. 

‘I beg your pardon, Jude, for disturbing you,’ said Arabella humbly. 
‘But I called earlier - I wanted particularly to see you tonight, if I could. 

I am in trouble and have nobody to help me!’ 

‘In trouble, are you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

There was a silence. An inconvenient sympathy seemed to be rising in 
Jude’s breast at the appeal. ‘But aren’t you married?’ he said. 

Arabella hesitated, ‘No, Jude, I am not,’ she returned. ‘He wouldn’t, 
after all. And I am in great difficulty. I hope to get another situation as 
barmaid soon. But it takes time, and I really am in great distress, because 
of a sudden responsibility that’s been sprung upon me from Australia; or 
I wouldn’t trouble you - believe me I wouldn’t. I want to tell you about 
it.’ 

Sue remained at gaze, in painful tension, hearing every word, but 
speaking none. 

‘You are not really in want of money, Arabella?’ he asked, in a distinctly 
softened tone. 

‘I have enough to pay for the night’s lodging I have obtained, but barely 
enough to take me back again.’ 
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‘Where are you living?’ 

‘In London still/ She was about to give the address, but she said, ‘I am 
afraid somebody may hear, so I don’t like to call out particulars of myself 
so loud. If you could come down and walk a little way with me towards 
the Prince Inn, where I am staying tonight, I would explain all. You may 
as well, for old time’s sake!* 

‘Poor thing! -1 must do her the kindness of hearing what’s the matter, 
I suppose,’ said Jude in much perplexity. ‘As she’s going back tomorrow 
it can’t make much difference.* 

‘But you can go and see her tomorrow, Jude! Don’t go now, Jude!* 
came in plaintive accents from the doorway. *0, it is only to entrap you, 
I know it is, as she did before! Don’t, don’t go, dear! She is such a low- 
passioned woman - I can see it in her shape, and hear it in her voice!’ 

‘But I shall go,’ said Jude. ‘Don’t attempt to detain me. Sue. God 
knows I love her little enough now, but I don’t want to be cruel to her.* 
He turned to the stairs. 

‘But she’s not your wife!* cried Sue distractedly. ‘And 1 

‘And you are not either, dear, yet,’ said Jude. 

‘O, but are you going to her? Don’t! Stay at home! Please, please stay 
at home, Jude, and not go to her, now she’s not your wife any more than 
I!’ 

‘Well, she is, rather more than you, come to that,* he said, taking his 
hat determinedly. ‘I’ve wanted you to be, and I’ve waited with the 
patience of Job, and I don’t see that I’ve got anything by my self-denial. 

I shall certainly give her something, and hear what it is she is so anxious 
to tell me; no man could do less!’ 

There was that in his manner which she knew it would be futile to 
oppose. She said no more, but, turning to her room as meekly as a 
martyr, heard him go downstairs, unbolt the door and close it behind 
him. With a woman’s disregard to her dignity when in the presence of 
nobody but herself, she also trotted down, sobbing articulately as she 
went. She listened. She knew exactly how far it was to the inn that 
Arabella had named as her lodging. It would occupy about seven minutes 
to get there at an ordinary walking pace; seven to come back again. If he 
did not return in fourteen minutes he would have lingered. She looked at 
the clock. It was twenty-five minutes to eleven. He might enter the inn 
with Arabella, as they would reach it before closing time; she might get 
him to drink with her; and Heaven only knew what disasters would befall 
him then. 

In a still suspense she waited on. It seemed as if the whole time had 
nearly elapsed when the door was opened again, and Jude appeared. 

Sue gave a little ecstatic cry. ‘0,1 knew 1 could trust you! - how good 
you are!’ - she began. 

‘I can^t find her anywhere in this street, and I went out in my slippers 
only. She has walked on, thinking I’ve been so hard-hearted as to refuse 
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her requests entirely, poor woman. Tvc come back for my boots, as it is 
beginning to rain." 

*0, but why should you take such trouble for a woman who has served 
you so badly!" said Sue in a jealous burst of disappointment. 

‘But, Sue, she’s a woman, and I once cared for her; and one can’t be a 
brute in such circumstances.’ 

‘She isn’t your wife any longer!’ exclaimed Sue, passionately excited. 
‘You mustn*t go out to find her! It isn’t right! You can't join her, now she’s 
a stranger to you. How can you forget such a thing, my dear, dear one!’ 

‘She seems much the same as ever - an erring, careless, unreflecting 
fellow-creature,’ he said, continuing to pull on his boots. ‘What those 
legal fellows have been playing at in London makes no difference in my 
real relations to her. If she was my wife while she was away in Australia 
with another husband she’s my wife now.’ 

‘But she wasn’t! That’s just what I hold! There’s the absurdity! - Well 
- you’ll come straight back, after a few minutes, won’t you, dear? She is 
too low, too coarse for you to talk to long, Jude, and was always!’ 

‘Perhaps I am too coarse too, worse luck! I have the germs of every 
human infirmity in me, I verily believe - that was why I saw it was so 
preposterous of me to think of being a curate. I have cured myself of 
drunkenness I think; but I never know in what new form a suppressed 
vice will break out in me! I do love you, Sue, though 1 have danced 
attendance on you so long for such poor returns! All that’s best and 
noblest in me loves you, and your freedom from everything that’s gross 
has elevated me, and enabled me to do what I should never have dreamt 
myself capable of, or any man, a year or two ago. It is all very well to 
preach about self-control, and the wickedness of coercing a woman. But 
I should just like a few virtuous people who have condemned me in the 
past, about Arabella and other things, to have been in my tantalizing 
position with you through these late weeks! - they’d believe, I think, that 
I have exercised some little restraint in always giving in to your wishes ~ 
living here in one house, and not a soul between us.’ 

‘Yes, you have been good to me, Jude; I know you have, my dear 
protector.’ 

‘Well - Arabella has appealed to me for help. I must go out and speak 
to her, Sue, at least!’ 

‘I can’t say any more! - O, if you must, you must!’ she said, bursting 
out into sobs that seemed to tear her heart. ‘I have nobody but you, Jude, 
and you are deserting me! I didn’t know you were like this - I can’t bear 
it, I can’t! If she were yours it would be different!’ 

‘Or if you were.’ 

‘Very well then - if I must I must. Since you will have it so, I agree! I 
will be. Only I didn’t mean to! And I didn’t want to marry again, 
cither! . . . But, yes - I agree, I agree! I do love you. I ought to have 
known that you would conquer in the long run, living like this!’ 
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She ran across and flung her arms round his neck. am not a cold- 
natured, sexless creature, am I, for keeping you at such a distance? I am 
sure you don’t think so! Wait and see! I do belong to you, don’t I? 1 give 
in!’ 

‘And I’ll arrange for our marriage tomorrow, or as soon as ever you 
wish.’ 

‘Yes, Jude.’ 

‘Then I’ll let her go,’ said he, embracing Sue softly. ‘I do feel that it 
would be unfair to you to see her, and perhaps unfair to her. She is not 
like you, my darling, and never was: it is only bare justice to say that. 
Don’t cry any more. There; and there; and there!* He kissed her on one 
side, and on the other, and in the middle, and rebolted the front door. 

The next morning it was wet. 

‘Now, dear,’ said Jude gaily at breakfast; ‘as this is Saturday I mean to 
call about the banns at once, so as to get the first publishing done 
tomorrow, or we shall lose a week. Banns will do? We shall save a pound 
or two.’ 

Sue absently agreed to banns. But her mind for the moment was 
running on something else. A glow had passed away from her, and 
depression sat upon her features. 

‘I feel I was wickedly selfish last night!’ she murmured. ‘It was sheer 
unkindness in me - or worse - to treat Arabella as I did. I didn’t care 
about her being in trouble, and what she wished to tell you! Perhaps it 
was really something she was justified in telling you. That’s some more 
of my madness, I suppose! Love has its own dark morality when rivalry 
enters in - at least, mine has, if other people’s hasn’t ... I wonder how 
she got on? I hope she reached the inn all right, poor woman.' 

‘O yes: she got on all right,’ said Jude placidly. 

‘I hope she wasn’t shut out, and that she hadn’t to walk the streets in the 
rain. Do you mind my putting on my waterproof and going to see if she 
got in? I’ve been thinking of her all the morning.’ 

‘Well - is it necessary? You haven’t the least idea how Arabella is able 
to shift for herself. Still, darling, if you want to go and inquire you can,’ 

There was no limit to the strange and unnecessary penances which Sue 
would meekly undertake when in a contrite mood; and this going to sec 
all sorts of extraordinary persons whose relation to her was precisely of 
a kind that would have made other people shun them, was her instinct 
ever, so that the request did not surprise him. 

‘And when you come back,’ he added, ‘I’ll be ready to go about the 
banns. You’ll come with me?’ 

Sue agreed, and went oflf under cloak and umbrella, letting Jude kiss 
her freely, and returning his kisses in a way she had never done before. 
Times had decidedly changed. ‘The little bird is caught at last!* she said, 
a sadness showing in her smile. 
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*No - only nested/ he assured her. 

She walked along the muddy street till she reached the public-house 
mentioned by Arabella, which was not so very far off. She was informed 
that Arabella had not yet left, and in doubt how to announce herself so 
that her predecessor in Jude’s affections would recognize her, she sent up 
word that a friend from Spring Street had called, naming the place of 
Jude’s residence. She was asked to step upstairs, and on being shown into 
a room found that it was Arabella’s bedroom, and that the latter had not 
yet risen. She halted on the turn of her toe till Arabella cried from the 
bed, ‘Come in and shut the door,’ which Sue accordingly did, 

Arabella lay facing the window, and did not at once turn her head: and 
Sue was wicked enough, despite her penitence, to wish for a moment that 
Jude could behold her forerunner now, with the daylight full upon her. 
She may have seemed handsome enough in profile under the lamps, but 
a frowsiness was apparent this morning; and the sight of her own fresh 
charms in the looking-glass made Sue’s manner bright, till she reflected 
what a meanly sexual emotion this was in her, and hated herself for it. 

‘I’ve just looked in to see if you got back comfortably last night, that’s 
all,’ she said gently. ‘I was afraid afterwards that you might have met 
with any mishap?’ 

‘O - how stupid this is! I thought my visitor was - your friend - your 
husband - Mrs Fawley, as I suppose you call yourself?’ said Arabella, 
flinging her head back upon the pillows with a disappointed toss, and 
ceasing to retain the dimple she had just taken the trouble to produce, 

‘Indeed I don’t,’ said Sue, 

‘Oh, I thought you might have, even if he’s not really yours. Decency 
is decency, any hour of the twenty-four.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said Sue stiffly. ‘He is mine, if you 
come to that!’ 

‘He wasn’t yesterday.’ 

Sue coloured roseate, and said ‘How do you know?’ 

‘From your manner when you talked to me at the door. Well, my dear, 
you’ve been quick about it, and I expect my visit last night helped it on 
- ha-ha! But I don’t want to get him away from you.’ 

Sue looked out at the rain, and at the dirty toilet-cover, and at the 
detached tail of Arabella’s hair hanging on the looking-glass, just as it 
had done in Jude’s time; and wished she had not come. In the pause there 
was a knock at the door, and the chambermaid brought in a telegram for 
‘Mrs Cartlett’. 

Arabella opened it as she lay, and her ruffled look disappeared. 

‘I am much obliged to you for your anxiety about me,’ she said blandly 
when the maid had gone; ‘but it is not necessary you should feel it. My 
man finds he can’t do without me after all, and agrees to stand by the 
promise to marry again over here that he has made me all along. Sec here! 
This is in answer to one from me.’ She held out the telegram for Sue to 
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read, but Sue did not take it. ‘He asks me to come back. His little comer 
public in Lambeth would go to pieces without me, he says. But he isn't 
going to knock me about when he has had a drop, any more after we are 
spliced by English law than before! ... As for you, I should coax Jude to 
take me before the parson straight off, and have done with it, if I were in 
your place. I say it as a friend, my dear.’ 

‘He’s waiting to, any day,’ returned Sue, with frigid pride. 

‘Then let him, in Heaven’s name. Life with a man is more business-like 
after it, and money matters work better. And then, you see, if you have 
rows, and he turns you out of doors, you can get the law to protect you, 
which you can’t otherwise, unless he half runs you through with a knife, 
or cracks your noddle with a poker. And if he bolts away from you -1 say 
it friendly, as woman to woman, for there’s never any knowing what a 
man med do - you’ll have the sticks o’ furniture, and won’t be looked 
upon as a thief. I shall marry my man over again, now he’s willing, as 
there was a little flaw in the first ceremony. In my telegram last night 
which this is an answer to, I told him I had almost made it up with Jude; 
and that frightened him, I expect! Perhaps I should quite have done it if 
it hadn’t been for you,’ she said laughing; ‘and then how different our 
histories might have been from today! Never such a tender fool as Jude is 
if a woman seems in trouble, and coaxes him a bit! Just as he used to be 
about birds and things. However, as it happens, it is just as well as if I had 
made it up, and I forgive you. And, as I say. I’d advise you to get the 
business legally done as soon as possible. You’ll find it an awful bother 
later on if you don’t.’ 

‘I have told you he is asking me to marry him - to make our natural 
marriage a legal one,’ said Sue, with yet more dignity. ‘It was quite by 
my wish that he didn’t the moment I was free.’ 

‘Ah, yes - you are a oneyer too, like myself,’ said Arabella, eyeing her 
visitor with humorous criticism. ‘Bolted from your first, didn’t you. like 
me?’ 

‘Good morning! - I must go,’ said Sue hastily. 

‘And I, too, must up and off!’ replied the other, springing out of bed 
so suddenly that the soft parts of her person shook. Sue jumped aside in 
trepidation. ‘Lord, I am only a woman - not a six-foot sojer! . . . Just a 
moment, dear,’ she continued, putting her hand on Sue’s arm. ‘1 really 
did want to consult Jude on a little matter of business, as I told him. I 
came about that more than anything else. Would he run up to speak to me 
at the station as I am going? You think not. Well, I’ll write to him about 
it. I didn’t want to write, but never mind -1 will.’ 
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* III » 


When Sue reached home Jude was awaiting her at the door to take the 
initial step towards their marriage. She clasped his arm, and they went 
along silently together, as true comrades ofttimes do. He saw that she 
was preoccupied, and forbore to question her. 

‘O Jude ~ I’ve been talking to her,’ she said at last. ‘I wish I hadn’t! And 
yet it is best to be reminded of things.’ 

‘1 hope she was civil.’ 

‘Yes. I -1 can’t help liking her - just a little bit! She’s not an ungenerous 
nature; and I am so glad her difficulties have all suddenly ended.’ She 
explained how Arabella had been summoned back, and would be enabled 
to retrieve her position. ‘I was referring to our old question. What 
Arabella has been saying to me has made me feel more than ever how 
hopelessly vulgar an institution legal marriage is - a sort of trap to catch 
a man - I can’t bear to think of it. I wish I hadn’t promised to let you put 
up the banns this morning!’ 

‘O, don’t mind me. Any time will do for me. I thought you might like 
to get it over quickly, now.’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t feel any more anxious now than I did before. Perhaps 
with any other man I might be a little anxious; but among the very few 
virtues possessed by your family and mine, dear, I think I may set 
staunchness. So I am not a bit frightened about losing you, now 1 really 
am yours and you really are mine. In fact, I am easier in my mind than 
I was, for my conscience is clear about Richard, who now has a right to 
his freedom. I felt we were deceiving him before.’ 

‘Sue, you seem when you are like this to be one of the women of some 
grand old civilization, whom I used to read about in my bygone, wasted, 
classical days, rather than a denizen of a mere Christian country. I almost 
expect you to say at these times that you have just been talking to some 
friend whom you met in the Via Sacra, about the latest news of Octavia 
or Livia; or have been listening to Aspasia’s eloquence, or have been 
watching Praxiteles chiselling away at his latest Venus, while Phryne 
made complaint that she was tired of posing.’ 

They had now reached the house of the parish-clerk. Sue stood back, 
while her lover went up to the door. His hand was raised to knock when 
she said: ‘Jude!’ 

He looked round. 

‘Wait a minute, would you mind?’ 

He came back to her. 

‘Just let us think,’ she said timidly. ‘I had such a horrid dream one 
night! . . . And Arabella -’ 

‘What did Arabella say to you?’ he asked. 
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she said that when people were tied up you could get the law of a 
man better if he beat you - and how when couples quarrelled . . . Jude, 
do you think that when you must have me with you by law, we shall be 
so happy as we are now? The men and women of our families are very 
generous when everything depends upon their good-will, but they always 
kick against compulsion. Don’t you dread the attitude that insensibly 
arises out of legal obligation? Don’t you think it is destructive to a passion 
whose essence is its gratuitousness?’ 

‘Upon my word, love, you are beginning to frighten me, too, with all 
this foreboding! Well, let’s go back and think it over.’ 

Her face brightened. ‘Yes - so we will!’ said she. And they turned from 
the clerk’s door, Sue taking his arm and murmuring as they walked on 
homeward: 

‘Can you keep the bee from ranging. 

Or the ring-dove’s neck from changing? 

No! Nor fetter’d love . . .’ 

They thought it over, or postponed thinking. Certainly they postponed 
action, and seemed to live on in a dreamy paradise. At the end of a 
fortnight or three weeks matters remained unadvanced, and no banns 
were announced to the ears of any Aldbrickham congregation. 

Whilst they were postponing and postponing thus a letter and a 
newspaper arrived before breakfast one morning from Arabella. Seeing 
the handwriting Jude went up to Sue’s room and told her, and as soon as 
she was dressed she hastened down. Sue opened the newspaper; Jude the 
letter. After glancing at the paper she held across the first page to him 
with her finger on a paragraph; but he was so absorbed in his letter that 
he did not turn awhile. 

‘Look!’ said she. 

He looked and read. The paper was one that circulated in South London 
only, and the marked advertisement was simply the announcement of a 
marriage at St John’s Church, Waterloo Road, under the names, ‘Cart- 
LETT - Donn’; the united pair being Arabella and the innkeeper. 

‘Well, it is satisfactory,’ said Sue complacently. ‘Though, after this, it 
seems rather low to do likewise, and I am glad - However, she is provided 
for now in a way, I suppose, whatever her faults, poor thing. It is nicer 
that we are able to think that, than to be uneasy about her. I ought, too, 
to write to Richard and ask him how he is getting on, perhaps?’ 

But Jude’s attention was still absorbed. Having merely glanced at the 
announcement he said in a disturbed voice: ‘Listen to this letter. What 
shall I say or do? 

The Three Horns, Lambeth 

Dear Jude (1 won’t be so distant as to call you Mr Pawley), -1 send today a 
newspaper, from which useful document you will learn that 1 was married over 
again to Cartlett last Tuesday. So that business is settled right and tight at last. 
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But what I write about more particular is that private affair I wanted to speak to 
you on when I came down to Aldbrickham. I couldn’t very well tell it to your 
lady friend, and should much have liked to let you know it by word of mouth, as 
I could have explained better than by letter. The fact is, Jude, that, though I have 
n^ver informed you before, there was a boy bom of our marriage, eight months 
after I left you, when I was at Sydney, living with my father and mother. All that 
is easily provable. As 1 had separated from you before I thought such a thing was 
going to happen, and I was over there, and our quarrel had been sharp, 1 did not 
think it convenient to write about the birth. I was then looking out for a good 
situation, so my parents took the child, and he has been with them ever since. 
That was why I did not mention it when I met you in Christminster, nor at the 
law proceedings. He is now of an intelligent age, of course, and my mother and 
father have lately written to say that, as they have rather a hard stmggle over 
there, and 1 am settled comfortably here, they don’t sec why they should be 
encumbered with the child any longer, his parents being alive. I would have him 
with me here in a moment, but he is not old enough to be of any use in the bar, 
nor will be for years and years, and naturally Cartlett might think him in the way. 
They have, however, packed him off to me in charge of some friends who 
happened to be coming home, and I must ask you to take him when he arrives, 
for I don’t know what to do with him. He is lawfully yours, that I solemnly 
swear. If anybody says he isn’t, call them brimstone liars, for my sake. Whatever 
I may have done before or afterwards, I was honest to you from the time we were 
married till I went away, and I remain, yours, &:c., Arabella Cartlett 

Sue’s look was one of dismay. ‘What will you do, dear?’ she asked 
faintly. 

Jude did not reply, and Sue watched him anxiously, with heavy breaths. 

‘It hits me hard!’ said he in an under-voice. ‘It may be true! I can’t make 
it out. Certainly, if his birth was exactly when she says, he’s mine. I 
cannot think why she didn’t tell me when I met her at Christminster, and 
came on here that evening with her! ... Ah - I do remember now that 
she said something about having a thing on her mind that she would like 
me to know, if ever we lived together again.’ 

‘The poor child seems to be wanted by nobody!’ Sue replied, and her 
eyes filled. 

Jude had by this time come to himself. ‘What a view of life he must 
have, mine or not mine!’ he said. ‘I must say that, if I were better off, I 
should not stop for a moment to think whose he might be. I would take 
him and bring him up. The beggarly question of parentage - what is it, 
after all? What does it matter, when you come to think of it, whether a 
child is yours by blood or not? All the little ones of our time are 
collectively the children of us adults of the time, and entitled to our 
general care. That excessive regard of parents for their own children, and 
their dislike of other people’s, is, like class-feeling, patriotism, save-your- 
own-soul-ism, and other virtues, a mean exclusiveness at bottom.’ 

Sue jumped up and kissed Jude with passionate devotion. ‘Yes - so it 
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is, dearest! And we’ll have him here! And if he isn’t yours it makes it all 
the better. 1 do hope he isn’t ~ though perhaps I ought not to feel quite 
that! If he isn’t, I should like so much for us to have him as an adopted 
child!’ . 

‘Well, you must assume about him what is most pleasing to you, my 
curious little comrade!’ he said. ‘I feel that, anyhow, I don’t like to leave 
the unfortunate little fellow to neglect. Just think of his life in a Lambeth 
pothouse, and all its evil influences, with a parent who doesn’t want him, 
and has, indeed, hardly seen him, and a stepfather who doesn’t know 
him. “Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it 
was said. There is a man child conceived!*’ That’s what the boy - tny boy, 
perhaps, will find himself saying before long!’ 

‘O no!’ 

‘As I was the petitioner, I am really entitled to his custody, I suppose.’ 

‘Whether or no, we must have him. I see that. I’ll do the best I can to 
be a mother to him, and we can afford to keep him somehow. I’ll work 
harder. I wonder when he’ll arrive?’ 

‘In the course of a few weeks, I suppose.’ 

‘I wish ~ When shall we have courage to marry, Jude?’ 

‘Whenever you have it, I think 1 shall. It remains with you entirely, 
dear. Only say the word, and it’s done.’ 

‘Before the boy comes?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘It would make a more natural home for him, perhaps,’ she murmured. 

Jude thereupon wrote in purely formal terms to request that the boy 
should be sent on to them as soon as he arrived, making no remark 
whatever on the surprising nature of Arabella’s information, nor vouch¬ 
safing a single word of opinion on the boy’s paternity, nor on whether, 
had he known all this, his conduct towards her would have been quite the 
same. 

In the down train that was timed to reach Aldbrickham station about 
ten o’clock the next evening, a small, pale child’s face could be seen in the 
gloom of a third-class carriage. He had large, frightened eyes, and wore 
a white woollen cravat, over which a key was suspended round his neck 
by a piece of common string: the key attracting attention by its occasional 
shine in the lamplight. In the band of his hat his half-ticket was stuck. His 
eyes remained mostly fixed on the back of the seat opposite, and never 
turned to the window even when a station was reached and called. On the 
other seat were two or three passengers, one of them a working woman 
who held a basket on her lap, in which was a tabby kitten. The woman 
opened'the cover now and then, whereupon the kitten would put out its 
head, and indulge in playful antics. At these the fellow-passengers 
laughed, except the solitary boy bearing the key and ticket, who, 
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regarding the kitten with his saucer eyes, seemed mutely to say: ‘All 
laughing comes from misapprehension. Rightly looked at there is no 
bughable thing under the sun.' 

Occasionally at a stoppage the guard would look into the compartment 
and say to the boy, ‘All right, my man. Your box is safe in the van.’ The 
boy would say, ‘Yes,’ without animation, would try* to smile, and fail. 

He was Age masquerading as Juvenility, and doing it so badly that his 
real self showed through crevices. A ground swell from ancient years of 
night seemed now and then to lift the child in this his morning-life, when 
his face took a back view over some great Atlantic of Time, and appeared 
not to care about what it saw. 

When the other travellers closed their eyes, which they did one by one 
- even the kitten curling itself up in the basket, weary of its too 
circumscribed play - the boy remained just as before. He then seemed to 
be doubly awake, like an enslaved and dwarfed Divinity, sitting passive 
and regarding his companions as if he saw their whole rounded lives 
rather than their immediate figures. 

This was Arabella’s boy. With her usual carelessness she had postponed 
writing to Jude about him till the eve of his landing, when she could 
absolutely postpone no longer, though she had known for weeks of his 
approaching arrival, and had, as she truly said, visited Aldbrickham 
mainly to reveal the boy’s existence and his near home-coming to Jude. 
This very day on which she had received her former husband's answer at 
some time in the afternoon, the child reached the London Docks, and the 
family in whose charge he had come, having put him into a cab for 
Lambeth, and directed the cabman to his mother's house, bade him 
good-bye, and went their way. 

On his arrival at the Three Horns, Arabella had looked him over with 
an expression that was as good as saying, ‘You are very much what I 
expected you to be,' had given him a good meal, a little money, and, late 
as it was getting, dispatched him to Jude by the next train, wishing her 
husband Cartlett, who was out, not to see him. 

The train reached Aldbrickham, and the boy was deposited on the 
lonely platform beside his box. The collector took his ticket and, with a 
meditative sense of the unfitness of things, asked him where he was going 
by himself at that time of night. 

‘Going to Spring Street,' said the little one impassively. 

‘Why, that’s a long way from here; a’most out in the country; and the 
folks will be gone to bed.’ 

‘I've got to go there.’ 

‘You must have a fly for your box.' 

‘No. I must walk.’ 

‘O well: you'd better leave your box here and send for it. There’s a 'bus 
goes half-way, but you’ll have to walk the rest.* 

‘I am not afraid.’ 
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‘Why didn’t your friends come to meet ’ee?’ 

‘I suppose they didn’t know I was coming/ 

‘Who is your friends?’ 

‘Mother didn’t wish me to say/ 

‘All I can do, then, is to take charge of this. Now walk as fast as you 
can.’ 

Saying nothing further the boy came out into the street, looking round 
to see that nobody followed or observed him. When he had walked some 
little distance he asked for the street of his destination. He was told to go 
straight on quite into the outskirts of the place. 

The child fell into a steady mechanical creep which had in it an 
impersonal quality - the movement of the wave, or of the breeze, or 
of the cloud. He followed his directions literally, without an inquiring 
gaze at anything. It could have been seen that the boy’s ideas of life 
were different from those of the local boys. Children begin with detail, 
and learn up to the general; they begin with the contiguous, and 
gradually comprehend the universal. The boy seemed to have begun 
with the generals of life, and never to have concerned himself with the 
particulars. To him the houses, the willows, the obscure fields beyond, 
were apparently regarded not as brick residences, pollards, meadows; 
but as human dwellings in the abstract, vegetation, and the wide dark 
world. 

He found the way to the little lane, and knocked at the door of Jude’s 
house. Jude had just retired to bed, and Sue was about to enter her 
chamber adjoining when she heard the knock and came down. 

‘Is this where father lives?’ asked the child. 

‘Who?’ 

‘Mr Fawley, that’s his name.’ 

Sue ran up to Jude’s room and told him, and he hurried down as soon 
as he could, though to her impatience he seemed long. 

‘What - is it he -- so soon?’ she asked as Jude came. 

She scrutinized the child’s features, and suddenly went away into the 
little sitting-room adjoining. Jude lifted the boy to a level with himself, 
Jccenly regarded him with gloomy tenderness, and telling him he would 
have been met if they had known of his coming so soon, set him 
provisionally in a chair whilst he went to look for Sue, whose super- 
sensitiveness was disturbed, as he knew. He found her in the dark, 
bending over an arm-chair. He enclosed her with his arm, and putting his 
face by hers, whispered, ‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘What Arabella says is true - true! I see you in him!’ 

‘Well: that’s one thing in my life as it should be, at any rate.’ 

‘But'the other half of him is ~ she\ And that’s what I can’t bear! But I 
ought to - I’ll try to get used to it; yes, I ought!* 

‘Jealous little Sue! I withdraw all remarks about your sexlessness. Never 
mind! Time may right things . . . And Sue, darling; I have an idea! We’ll 
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educate and train him with a view to the University. What 1 couldn’t 
accomplish in my own person perhaps I can carry out through him? They 
are making it easier for poor students now, you know.’ 

‘O you dreamer!’ said she, and holding his hand returned to the child 
with him. The boy looked at her as she had looked at him. ‘Is it you 
who’s my real mother at last?* he inquired. 

‘Why? Do I look like your father’s wife?’ 

‘Well, yes; ’cept he seems fond of you, and you of him. Can I call you 
mother?’ 

Then a yearning came over the child and he began to cry. Sue thereupon 
could not refrain from instantly doing likewise, being a harp which the 
least wind of emotion from another’s heart could make to vibrate as 
readily as a radical stir in her own. 

‘You may call me mother, if you wish to, my poor dear!’ she said, 
bending her cheek against his to hide her tears. 

‘What’s this round your neck?’ asked Jude with affected calmness. 

‘The key of my box that’s at the station.’ 

They bustled about and got him some supper, and made him up a 
temporary bed, where he soon fell asleep. Both went and looked at him 
as he lay. 

‘He called you mother two or three times before he dropped off,’ 
murmured Jude. ‘Wasn’t it odd that he should have wanted to!’ 

‘Well - it was significant,’ said Sue. ‘There’s more for us to think about 
in that one little hungry heart than in all the stars of the sky ... I suppose, 
dear, we must pluck up courage, and get that ceremony over? It is no use 
struggling against the current, and I feel myself getting intertwined with 
my kind. O Jude, you’ll love me dearly, won’t you, afterwards! I do want 
to be kind to this child, and to be a mother to him; and our adding the 
legal form to our marriage might make it easier for me.’ 


=1. IV ♦ 


Their next and second attempt thereat was more deliberately made, 
though it was begun on the morning following the singular child’s arrival 
at their home. 

Him they found to be in the habit of sitting silent, his quaint and weird 
face set, and his eyes resting on things they did not see in the substantial 
world. 
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‘His face is like the tragic mask of Melpomene,’ said Sue. ‘What is your 
name, dear? Did you tell us?* 

‘Little Father Time is what they always called me. It is a nickname; 
because I look so aged, they say.’ 

‘And you talk so, too,’ said Sue tenderly. ‘It is strange, Jude, that these 
preternaturally old boys almost always come from new countries. But 
what were you christened?’ 

‘I never was.’ 

‘Why was that?’ 

‘Because, if I died in damnation, ’twould save the expense of a Christian 
funeral.’ 

‘O - your name is not Jude, then?* said his father with some 
disappointment. 

The boy shook his head. ‘Never heerd on it.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Sue quickly; ‘since she was hating you all the 
time!’ 

‘We’ll have him christened,’ said Jude; and privately to Sue: ‘The day 
we are married.’ Yet the advent of the child disturbed him. 

Their position lent them shyness, and having an impression that a 
marriage at a Superintendent Registrar’s office was more private than an 
ecclesiastical one, they decided to avoid a church this time. Both Sue and 
Jude together went to the office of the district to give notice: they had 
become such companions that they could hardly do anything of import¬ 
ance except in each other’s company. 

Jude Fawley signed the form of notice. Sue looking over his shoulder 
and watching his hand as it traced the words. As she read the four-square 
undertaking, never before seen by her, into which her own and Jude’s 
names were inserted, and by which that very volatile essence, their love 
for each other, was supposed to be made permanent, her face seemed to 
grow painfully apprehensive. ‘Names and Surnames of the Parties’ - 
(they were to be parties now, not lovers, she thought). ‘Condition’ ~ (a 
horrid idea) - ‘Rank or Occupation* - ‘Age’ - ‘Dwelling at’ ~ ‘Length of 
Residence’ - ‘Church or Building in which the Marriage is to be 
solemnized’ - ‘District and County in which the Parties respectively 
dwell*. 

‘It spoils the sentiment, doesn’t it!’ she said on their way home. ‘It 
seems making a more sordid business of it even than signing the contract 
in a vestry. There is a little poetry in a church. But we’ll try to get 
through with it, dearest, now.’ 

‘We will. “For what man is he that hath betrothed a wife and hath not 
taken her? Let him go and return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, 
and another man take her.” So said the Jewish law-giver.’ 

‘How you know the Scriptures, Jude! You really ought to have been a 
parson. I can only quote profane writers!’ 

During the interval before the issuing of the certificate Sue, in her 
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housekeeping errands^ sometimes walked past the office, and furtively 
glancing in saw affixed to the wall the notice of the purposed clinch to 
their union. She could not bear its aspect. Coming after Her previous 
experience of matrimony, all the romance of their attachment seemed to 
be starved away by placing her present case in the same category. She was 
usually leading little Father Time by the hand, and fancied that people 
thought him hers, and regarded the intended ceremony as the patching 
up of an old error. 

Meanwhile Jude decided to link his present with his past in some slight 
degree by inviting to the wedding the only person remaining on earth 
who was associated with his early life at Marygreen - the aged widow 
Mrs Edlin, who had been his great-aunt’s friend and nurse in her last 
illness. He hardly expected that she would come; but she did, bringing 
singular presents, in the form of apples, jam, brass snuffers, an ancient 
pewter dish, a warming-pan, and an enormous bag of goose feathers 
towards a bed. She was allotted the spare room in Jude’s house, whither 
she retired early, and where they could hear her through the ceiling 
below, honestly saying the Lord’s Prayer in a loud voice, as the Rubric 
directed. 

As, however, she could not sleep, and discovered that Sue and Jude 
were still sitting up - it being in fact only ten o’clock - she dressed herself 
again, and came down; and they all sat by the fire till a late hour -- Father 
Time included; though, as he never spoke, they were hardly conscious of 
him. 

‘Well, I bain’t set against marrying as your great-aunt was,’ said the 
widow. ‘And I hope ’twill be a jocund wedding for ye in all respects this 
time. Nobody can hope it more, knowing what I do of your families, 
which is more, I suppose, than anybody else now living. For they have 
been unlucky that way, God knows.’ 

Sue breathed uneasily. 

They was always good-hearted people, too - wouldn’t kill a fly if they 
knowed it,’ continued the wedding guest. ‘But things happened to thwart 
’em, and if everything wasn’t vitty they were upset. No doubt that’s how 
he that the tale is told of came to do what ’a did - if he were one of your 
family.’ 

‘What was that?’ said Jude. 

‘Well - that tale, ye know; he that was gibbeted just on the brow of the 
hill by the Brown House - not far from the milestone between Marygreen 
and Alfredston, where the other road branches off. But Lord, *twas in 
my grandfather’s time; and it medn’ have been one of your folk at all.’ 

‘I know where the gibbet is said to have stood, very well,’ murmured 
Jude. ‘But I never heard of this. What - did this man - my ancestor and 
Sue’s - kill his wife?’ 

‘ ’Twer not that exactly. She ran away from him, with their child, to her 
friends; and whife she was there the child died. He wanted the body, to 
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bury it where his people lay, but she wouldn’t give it up. Her husband 
then came in the night with a cart, and broke into the house to steal the 
coffin away; but he was catched, and being obstinate, wouldn’t tell what 
he broke in for. They brought it in burglary, and that’s why he was 
hanged and gibbeted on Brown House Hill. His wife went mad after he 
was dead. But it medn’ be true that he belonged to ye more than to me.’ 

A small slow voice rose from the shade of the fireside, as if out of the 
earth: if I was you, mother, I wouldn’t marry father!’ It came from little 
Time, and they started, for they had forgotten him. 

‘O, it is only a tale,’ said Sue checringly. 

After this exhilarating tradition from the widow on the eve of the 
solemnization they rose, and, wishing their guest good night, retired. 

The next morning Sue, whose nervousness intensified with the hours, 
took Jude privately into the sitting-room before starting. Jude, I want 
you to kiss me, as a lover, incorporeally,’ she said, tremulously nestling 
up to him, with damp lashes. ‘It won’t be ever like this any more, will it! 
I wish we hadn’t begun the business. But I suppose we must go on. How 
horrid that story was last night! It spoilt my thoughts of today. It makes 
me feel as if a tragic doom overhung our family, as it did the house of 
Atreus.* 

‘Or the house of Jeroboam,’ said the quondam theologian. 

‘Yes. And it seems awful temerity in us two to go marrying! I am 
going to vow to you in the same words I vowed in to my other husband, 
and you to me in the same as you used to your other wife; regardless of 
the deterrent lesson we were taught by those experiments!’ 

‘If you are uneasy I am made unhappy,’ said he. ‘I had hoped you 
would feel quite joyful. But if you don’t, you don’t. It is no use 
pretending. It is a dismal business to you, and that makes it so to me!’ 

‘It is unpleasantly like that other morning - that’s all,’ she murmured. 
‘Let us go on now.’ 

They started arm in arm for the office aforesaid, no witness accom¬ 
panying them except for the Widow Edlin. The day was chilly and dull, 
and a clammy fog blew through the town from ‘Royal-tower’d Thame’. 
On the steps of the office there were the muddy footmarks of people who 
had entered, and in the entry were damp umbrellas. Within the office 
several persons were gathered, and our couple perceived that a marriage 
between a soldier and a young woman was just in progress. Sue, Jude, 
and the widow stood in the background while this was going on. Sue 
reading the notices of marriage on the wall. The room was a dreary place 
to two of their temperament, though to its usual frequenters it doubtless 
seemed ordinary enough. Law-books in musty calf covered one wall, and 
elsewhere were Post-Office Directories, and other books of reference. 
Papers in packets tied with red tape were pigeon-holed around, and some 
iron safes filled a recess; while the bare wood floor was, like the doorstep, 
stained by previous visitors. 
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The soldier was sullen and reluctant: the bride sad and timid; she was 
soon, obviously, to become a mother, and she had a black eye. Their little 
business was soon done, and the twain and their friends straggled out, 
one of the witnesses saying casually to Jude and Sue in passing, as if he 
had known them before: ‘See the couple just come in? Ha, ha! That fellow 
is just out of gaol this morning. She met him at the gaol gates, and 
brought him straight here. She’s paying for everything.’ 

Sue turned her head and saw an ill-favoured man, closely cropped, 
with a broad-faced, pock-marked woman on his arm, ruddy with liquor 
and the satisfaction of being on the brink of a gratified desire. They 
jocosely saluted the outgoing couple, and went forward in front of Jude 
and Sue, whose diffidence was increasing. The latter drew back and 
turned to her lover, her mouth shaping itself like that of a child about to 
give way to grief: 

‘Jude - I don’t like it here! I wish we hadn’t come! The place gives me 
the horrors; it seems so unnatural as the climax of our love! I wish it had 
been at church, if it had to be at all. It is not so vulgar there!’ 

‘Dear little girl,’ said Jude. ‘How troubled and pale you look!’ 

‘It must be performed here now, I suppose?’ 

‘No - perhaps not necessarily.’ 

He spoke to the clerk, and came back. ‘No - we need not marry here 
or anywhere, unless we like, even now,’ he said. ‘We can be married in a 
church, if not with the same certificate with another he’ll give us, I think. 
Anyhow, let us go out till you are calmer, dear, and I too, and talk it 
over.’ 

They went out stealthily and guiltily, as if they had committed a 
misdemeanour, closing the door without noise, and telling the widow, 
who had remained in the entry, to go home and await them; that they 
would call in any casual passers as witnesses, if necessary. When in the 
street they turned into an unfrequented side alley, where they walked up 
and down as they had done long ago in the Market-house at Melchester. 

‘Now, darling, what shall we do? We are making a mess of it, it strikes 
me. Still, anything that pleases you will please me.’ 

‘But Jude, dearest, I am worrying you! You wanted it to be there, 
didn’t you?’ 

‘Well, to tell the truth, when I got inside I felt as if I didn’t care much 
about it. The place depressed me almost as much as it did you - it was 
ugly. And then I thought of what you had said this morning as to whether 
we ought.’ 

They walked on vaguely, till she paused, and her little voice began 
anew: ‘It seems so weak, too, to vacillate like this! And yet how much 
better than to act rashly a second time . . . How terrible that scene was to 
me! The expression in that flabby woman’s face, leading her on to give 
herself to that gaol-bird, not for a few hours, as she would, but for a 
lifetime, as she must. And the other poor soul -* to escape a nominal 
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shame which was owing to the weakness of her character, degrading 
herself to the real shame of bondage to a tyrant who scorned her — a man 
whom to avoid for ever was her only chance of salvation . . . This is our 
parish church, isn’t it? This is where it would have to be, if we did it in the 
usual way? A service or something seems to be going on.’ 

Jude went up and looked in at the door. ‘Why - it is a wedding here 
too,’ he said. ‘Everybody seems to be on our tack today.’ 

Sue said she supposed it was because Lent was just over, when there 
was always a crowd of marriages. ‘Let us listen,’ she said, ‘and find how 
it feels to us when performed in a church.’ 

They stepped in, and entered a back seat, and watched the proceedings 
at the altar. The contracting couple appeared to belong to the well-to-do 
middle class, and the wedding altogether was of ordinary prettiness and 
interest. They could see the flowers tremble in the bride’s hand, even at 
that distance, and could hear her mechanical murmur of words whose 
meaning her brain seemed to gather not at all under the pressure of her 
self-consciousness. Sue and Jude listened, and deservedly saw themselves 
in time past going through the same form of self-committal. 

‘It is not the same to her, poor thing, as it would be to me doing it over 
again with my present knowledge,’ Sue whispered. ‘You sec, they are 
fresh to it, and take the proceedings as a matter of course. But having 
been awakened to its solemnity as we have, or at least as 1 have, by 
experience, and to my own too squeamish feelings perhaps sometimes, 
it really does seem immoral in me to go and undertake the same thing 
again with open eyes. Coming in here and seeing this has frightened me 
from a church wedding as much as the other did from a registry one . . . 
We are a weak, tremulous pair, Jude, and what others may feel confident 
in I feel doubts of ~ my being proof against the sordid conditions of a 
business contract again!’ 

Then they tried to laugh, and went on debating in whispers the object- 
lesson before them. And Jude said he also thought they were both too 
thin-skinned - that they ought never to have been born - much less have 
come together for the most preposterous of all joint-adventures for them 
- matrimony. 

His betrothed shuddered; and asked him earnestly if he indeed felt that 
they ought not to go in cold blood and sign that life-undertaking again? 
‘It is awful if you think we have found ourselves not strong enough for it, 
and knowing this, are proposing to perjure ourselves,’ she said. 

‘I fancy I do think it - since you ask me,’ said Jude. ‘Remember I’ll do 
it if you wish, own darling.’ While she hesitated he went on to confess 
that, though he thought they ought to be able to do it, he felt checked by 
the dread of incompetency just as she did - from their peculiarities, 
perhaps, because they were unlike other people. ‘We are horribly sensitive; 
that’s really what’s the matter with us, Sue!’ he declared. 

‘I fancy more are like us than we think!’ 
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‘Well, I don’t know. The intention of the contract is good, and right 
for many, no doubt; but in our case it may defeat its own ends because we 
are the queer sort of people we are ~ folk in whom domestic ties of a 
forced kind snuff out cordiality and spontaneousness.* 

Sue still held that there was not much queer or exceptional in them: 
that all were so. ‘Everybody is getting to feel as we do. We are a little 
beforehand, that’s all. In fifty, a hundred, years the descendants of these 
two will act and feel worse than we. They will see weltering humanity 
still more vividly than we do now, as 

Shapes like our own selves hideously multiplied, 

and will be afraid to reproduce them.’ 

‘What a terrible line of poetry! . . . though I have felt it myself about 
my fellow-creatures, at morbid times.’ 

Thus they murmured on, till Sue said more brightly: 

‘Well - the general question is not our business, and why should we 
plague ourselves about it? However different our reasons are we come to 
the same conclusion; that for us particular two, an irrevocable oath is 
risky. Then, Jude, let us go home without killing our dream! Yes? How 
good you are, my friend: you give way to all my whims!’ 

‘They accord very much with my own.’ 

He gave her a little kiss behind a pillar while the attention of everybody 
present was taken up in observing the bridal procession entering the 
vestry; and then they came outside the building. By the door they waited 
till two or three carriages, which had gone away for a while, returned, 
and the new husband and wife came into the open daylight. Sue sighed. 

‘The flowers in the bride’s hand are sadly like the garland which decked 
the heifers of sacrifice in old times!’ 

‘Still, Sue, it is no worse for the woman than for the man. That’s what 
some women fail to see, and instead of protesting against the conditions 
they protest against the man, the other victim; just as a woman in a crowd 
will abuse the man who crushes against her, when he is only the helpless 
transmitter of the pressure put upon him.’ 

‘Yes - some are like that, instead of uniting with the man against the 
common enemy, coercion.’ The bride and bridegroom had by this time 
driven off, and the two moved away with the rest of the idlers. ‘No ~ 
don’t let’s do it,’ she continued. ‘At least just now.’ 

They reached home, and passing the window arm in arm saw the 
widow looking out at them. ‘Well,’ cried their guest when they entered, 
‘I said to myself when I zeed ye coming so loving up to the door, “They 
made up their minds at last, then!” ’ 

They briefly hinted that they had not. 

‘What - and ha’n’t ye really done it? Chok’ it all, that I should have 
lived to see a good old saying like “marry in haste and repent at leisure” 
spoiled like this by you two! ’Tis time I got back again to Marygrecn - 
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sakes if ridden - if this is what the new notions be leading us to! Nobody 
thought o’ being afeard o’ matrimony in my rime, nor of much else but 
a cannon-ball or empty cupboard! Why when 1 and my poor man were 
married we thought no more o’t than of a game o’ dibs!’ 

‘Don’t tell the child when he comes in,’ whispered Sue nervously. 
‘He’ll think it has all gone on right, and it will be better that he should 
not be surprised and puzzled. Of course it is only put off for reconsider¬ 
ation. If we are happy as we are, what does it matter to anybody?* 


♦ Y ♦ 


The purpose of a chronicler of moods and deeds does not require him to 
express his personal views upon the grave controversy above given. That 
the twain were happy - between their times of sadness - was indubitable. 
And when the unexpected apparition of Jude’s child in the house had 
shown itself to be no such disturbing event as it had looked, but one that 
brought into their lives a new and tender interest of an ennobling and 
unselfish kind, it rather helped than injured their happiness. 

To be sure, with such pleasing anxious beings as they were, the boy’s 
coming also brought with it much thought for the future, particularly as 
he seemed at present to be singularly deficient in all the usual hopes of 
childhood. But the pair tried to dismiss, for a while at least, a too 
strenuously forward view. 

There is in Upper Wessex an old town of nine or ten thousand 
souls; the town may be called Stoke-Barehills. It stands with its gaunt, 
unattractive, ancient church, and its new red brick suburb, amid the 
open, chalk-soiled cornlands, near the middle of an imaginary triangle 
which has for its three comers the towns of Aldbrickham and 
Wintoncester, and the important military station of Quartershot. The 
great western highway from London passes through it, near a point 
where the road branches into two, merely to unite again some twenty 
miles further westward. Out of this bifurcation and reunion there used 
to arise among wheeled travellers, before railway days, endless questions 
of choice between the respective ways. But the question is now as dead 
as the scot-and-lot freeholder, the road waggoner, and the mail 
coachman who disputed it; and probably not a single inhabitant of 
Stoke-Barehills is now even aware that the two roads which part in his 
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town ever meet again; for nobody now drives up and down the great 
western highway daily. 

The most familiar object in Stoke-Barehills nowadays is its cemetery, 
standing among some picturesque medieval ruins beside the railway; the 
modem chapels, modern tombs, and modern shrubs, having a look of 
intrusiveness amid the crumbling and ivy-covered decay of the ancient 
walls. 

On a certain day, however, in the particular year which has now been 
reached by this narrative - the month being early June - the features of 
the town excite little interest, though many visitors arrive by the trains; 
some down trains, in especial, nearly emptying themselves here. It is the 
week of the Great Wessex Agricultural Show, whose vast encampment 
spreads over the open outskirts of the town like the tents of an investing 
army. Rows of marquees, huts, booths, pavilions, arcades, porticoes - 
every kind of structure short of a permanent one - cover the green field 
for the space of a square half-mile, and the crowds of arrivals walk 
through the town in a mass, and make straight for the exhibition ground. 
The way thereto is lined with shows, stalls, and hawkers on foot, who 
make a market-place of the whole roadway to the show proper, and lead 
some of the improvident to lighten their pockets appreciably before they 
reach the gates of the exhibition they came expressly to see. 

It is the popular day, the shilling day, and of the fast arriving excursion 
trains two from different directions enter the two contiguous railway- 
stations at almost the same minute. One, like several which have preceded 
it, comes from London: the other by a cross-line from Aldbrickham; and 
from the London train alights a couple; a short, rather bloated man, with 
a globular stomach and small legs, resembling a top on two pegs, 
accompanied by a woman of rather fine figure and rather red face, dressed 
in black material, and covered with beads from bonnet to skirt, that made 
her glisten as if clad in chain-mail. 

They cast their eyes around. The man was about to hire a fly as some 
others had done, when the woman said, ‘Don’t be in such a hurry, 
Cartlett. It isn’t so very far to the show-yard. Let us walk down the street 
into the place. Perhaps I can pick up a cheap bit of furniture or odd china. 
It is years since I was here ~ never since I lived as a girl at Aldbrickham, 
and used to come across for a trip sometimes with my young man.’ 

‘You can’t carry home furniture by excursion train,’ said, in a thick 
voice, her husband, the landlord of The Three Horns, Lambeth; for they 
had both come down from the tavern in that ‘excellent, densely populated, 
gin-drinking neighbourhood’, which they had occupied ever since the 
advertisement in those words had attracted thein thither. The configur¬ 
ation of the landlord showed that he, too, like his customers, was 
becoming aflPected by the liquors he retailed. 

Then I’ll get it sent, if I see any worth having,’ said his wife. 

They sauntered on, but had barely entered the town when her attention 
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was attracted by a young couple leading a child, who had come out from 
the second platform, into which the train from Aldbrickham had steamed. 
They were walking just in front of the innkeepers. 

‘Sakes alive!’ said Arabella. 

‘What’s that?’ said Cartlett. 

‘Who do you think that couple is? Don’t you recognize the man?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Not from the photos I have showed you?’ 

‘Is it Fawley?’ 

‘Yes - of course.’ 

‘Oh, well. I suppose he was inclined for a little sight-seeing like the rest 
of us.’ Cartlett’s interest in Jude, whatever it might have been when 
Arabella was new to him, had plainly flagged since her charms and her 
idiosyncrasies, her supernumerary hair-coils, and her optional dimples, 
were becoming as a tale that is told. 

Arabella so regulated her pace and her husband’s as to keep just in the 
rear of the other three, which it was easy to do without notice in such a 
stream of pedestrians. Her answers to Cartlett’s remarks were vague and 
slight, for the group in front interested her more than all the rest of the 
spectacle. 

‘They are rather fond of one another and of their child, seemingly,’ 
continued the publican. 

'Their child! ’Tisn’t their child,’ said Arabella with a curious, sudden 
covetousness. ‘They haven’t been married long enough for it to be theirs!’ 

But although the smouldering maternal instinct was strong enough in 
her to lead her to quash her husband’s conjecture, she was not disposed on 
second thoughts to be more candid than necessary. Mr Cartlett had no 
other idea than that his wife’s child by her first husband was with his 
grandparents at the Antipodes. 

‘O I suppose not. She looks quite a girl.’ 

‘They are only lovers, or lately married, and have the child in charge, 
as anybody can see.’ 

All continued to move ahead. The unwitting Sue and Jude, the couple 
in question, had determined to make this Agricultural Exhibition within 
twenty miles of their own town the occasion of a day’s excursion which 
should combine exercise and amusement with instruction, at small 
expense. Not regardful of themselves alone, they had taken care to bring 
Father Time, to try every means of making him kindle and laugh like 
other boys, though he was to some extent a hindrance to the delightfully 
unreserved intercourse in their pilgrimages which they so much enjoyed. 
But they soon ceased to consider him an observer, and went along with 
that tender attention to each other which the shyest can scarcely disguise, 
and which these, among entire strangers as they imagined, took less 
trouble to disguise than they might have done at home. Sue, in her new 
summer clothes, flexible and light as a bird, her little thumb stuck up by 
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the Stem of her white cotton sunshade, went along as if she hardly touched 
the ground, and as if a moderately strong puff of wind would float her 
over the hedge into the next field. Jude, in his light grey holiday-suit, was 
really proud of her companionship, not more for her external attractive¬ 
ness than for her sympathetic words and ways. That complete mutual 
understanding, in which every glance and movement was as effectual as 
speech for conveying intelligence between them, made them almost the 
two parts of a single whole. 

The pair with their charge passed through the turnstiles, Arabella and 
her husband not far behind them. When inside the enclosure the publican s 
wife could see that the two ahead began to take trouble with the 
youngster, pointing out and explaining the many objects of interest, alive 
and dead; and a passing sadness would touch their faces at their every 
failure to disturb his indifference. 

‘How she sticks to him!* said Arabella. ‘O no - I fancy they are not 
married, or they wouldn’t be so much to one another as that ... I 
wonder!’ 

‘But I thought you said he did marry her?’ 

‘I heard he was going to - that’s all, going to make another attempt, 
after putting it off once or twice ... As far as they themselves are 
concerned they are the only two in the show. I should be ashamed of 
making myself so silly if I were he!’ 

‘I don’t see as how there’s anything remarkable in their behaviour. 1 
should never have noticed their being in love, if you hadn’t said so.’ 

‘You never see anything,’ she rejoined. Nevertheless Cartlett’s view of 
the lovers* or married pair’s conduct was undoubtedly that of the general 
crowd, whose attention seemed to be in no way attracted by what 
Arabella’s sharpened vision discerned. 

*He’s charmed by her as if she were some fairy!’ continued Arabella. 
‘See how he looks round at her, and lets his eyes rest on her. I am 
inclined to think that she don’t care for him quite so much as he does 
for her. She’s not a particular warm-hearted creature to my thinking, 
though she cares for him pretty middling much ~ as much as she’s able 
to; and he could make her heart ache a bit if he liked to try - which 
he’s too simple to do. There - now they are going across to the cart¬ 
horse sheds. Come along.’ 

‘I don’t want to see the cart-horses. It is no business of ours to follow 
these two. If we have come to see the show let us see it in our own way, 
as they do in theirs.’ 

‘Well - suppose we agree to nieet somewhere in an hour’s time - say at 
that refreshment tent over there, and go about independent? Then you 
can look at what you choose to, and so can I.’ 

Cartlett was not loth to agree to this, and they parted - he proceeding 
to the shed where malting processes were being exhibited, and Arabella 
in the direction taken by Jude and Sue. Before, however, she had regained 
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their wake a laughing face met her own, and she was confronted by Anny, 
the friend of her girlhood. 

Anny had burst out in hearty laughter at the mere fact of the chance 
rencounter. ‘I am still living down there,* she said, as soon as she was 
composed. ‘I am soon going to be married, but my intended couldn’t 
come up here today. But there’s lots of us come by excursion, though I’ve 
lost the rest of’em for the present.’ 

‘Have you met Jude and his young woman, or wife, or whatever she is? 
I saw ’em by now.’ 

‘No. Not a glimpse of un for years!’ 

‘Well, they are close by here somewhere. Yes - there they are - by that 
grey horse!’ 

‘O, that’s his present young woman - wife did you say? Has he married 
again?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘She’s pretty, isn’t she!’ 

‘Yes - nothing to complain of; or jump at. Not much to depend on, 
though; a slim, fidgety little thing like that.’ 

‘He’s a nice-looking chap, too! You ought to ha’ stuck to un, Arabella.’ 

‘I don’t know but I ought,’ murmured she. 

Anny laughed. ‘That’s you, Arabella! Always wanting another man 
than your own.’ 

‘Well, and what woman don’t I should like to know? As for that body 
with him - she don’t know what love is - at least what I call love! I can see 
in her face she don’t.’ 

‘And perhaps, Abby dear, you don’t know what she calls love.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t wish to! . . . Ah - they are making for the Art 
Department. I should like to see some pictures myself. Suppose we go 
that way? - Why, if all Wessex isn’t here, I verily believe! There’s Dr 
Vilbert. Haven’t seen him for years, and he’s not looking a day older than 
when I used to know him. How do you do. Physician? I was just saying 
that you don’t look a day older than when you knew me as a girl.’ 

‘Simply the result of taking my own pills regular, ma’am. Only two 
and threepence a box - warranted efficacious by the Government stamp. 
Now let me advise you to purchase the same immunity from the ravages 
of Time by following my example? Only two-and-three.’ 

The physician had produced a box from his waistcoat pocket, and 
Arabella was induced to make the purchase. 

‘At the same time,’ continued he, when the pills were paid for, ‘you 
have the advantage of me, Mrs - Surely not Mrs Fawley, once Miss 
Donn, of the vicinity of Marygreen?’ 

‘Yes. But Mrs Cartlett now.’ 

‘Ah - you lost him, then? Promising young fellow! A pupil of mine, 
you know. I taught him the dead languages. And believe me, he soon 
knew nearly as much as I.’ 
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‘I lost him; but not as you think/ said Arabella drily. The lawyers 
untied us. There he is, look, alive and lusty; along with that young 
woman, entering the Art exhibition/ 

‘Ah - dear me! Fond of her, apparently/ 

‘They say they are cousins.’ 

‘Cousinship is a great convenience to their feelings, 1 should say?’ 

‘Yes. So her husband thought, no doubt, when he divorced her . . . 
Shall we look at the pictures too?’ 

The trio followed across the green and entered. Jude and Sue, with the 
child, unaware of the interest they were exciting, had gone up to a model 
at one end of the building, which they regarded with considerable 
attention for a long while before they went on. Arabella and her friends 
came to it in due course, and the inscription it bore was: ‘Model of 
Cardinal College, Christminster; by j. Fawley and S. F. M. Bridehead*. 

‘Admiring their own work,’ said Arabella. ‘How like Jude - always 
thinking of Colleges and Christminster, instead of attending to his 
business!’ 

They glanced cursorily at the pictures, and proceeded to the band¬ 
stand. When they had stood a little while listening to the music of the 
military performers, Jude, Sue, and the child came up on the other side. 
Arabella did not care if they should recognize her; but they were too 
deeply absorbed in their own lives, as translated into emotion by the 
military band, to perceive her under her beaded veil. She walked round 
the outside of the listening throng, passing behind the lovers, whose 
movements had an unexpected fascination for her today. Scrutinizing 
them narrowly from the rear she noticed that Jude’s hand sought Sue’s as 
they stood, the two standing close together so as to conceal, as they 
supposed, this tacit expression of their mutual responsiveness. 

‘Silly fools ~ like two children!’ Arabella whispered to herself morosely, 
as she rejoined her companions, with whom she preserved a preoccupied 
silence. 

Anny meanwhile had jokingly remarked to Vilbert on Arabella’s 
hankering interest in her first husband. 

‘Now,’ said the physician to Arabella, apart; ‘do you want anything 
such as this, Mrs Cartlett? It is not compounded out of my regular 
pharmacopoeia, but I am sometimes asked for such a thing.’ He produced 
a small phial of clear liquid. ‘A love-philtre, such as was used by the 
Ancients with great effect. I found it out by study of their writings, and 
have never known it to fail.’ 

‘What is it made of?’ asked Arabella curiously. 

‘Well - a distillation of the juices of doves’ hearts - otherwise pigeons’ 
- is one of the ingredients. It took nearly a hundred hearts to produce that 
small bottle full.’ 

‘How do you get pigeons enough?’ 

‘To tell a secret, I get a piece of rock-salt, of which pigeons are 
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inordinately fond, and place it in a dovecote on my roof. In a few hours 
the birds come to it from all points of the compass - east, west, north, 
and south ~ and thus I secure as many as I require. You use the liquid by 
contriving that the desired man shall take about ten drops of it in his 
drink. But remember, all this is told you because I gather from your 
questions that you mean to be a purchaser. You must keep faith with me?’ 

‘Very well ~ 1 don’t mind a bottle - to give some friend or other to try 
it on her young man.’ She produced five shillings, the price asked, and 
slipped the phial in her capacious bosom. Saying presently that she was 
due at an appointment with her husband she sauntered away towards the 
refreshment bar, Jude, his companion, and the child having gone on to 
the horticultural tent, where Arabella caught a glimpse of them standing 
before a group of roses in bloom. 

She waited a few minutes observing them, and then proceeded to join 
her spouse with no very amiable sentiments. She found him seated on a 
stool by the bar, talking to one of the gaily dres.sed maids who had served 
him with spirits. 

‘I should think you had enough of this business at home!’ Arabella 
remarked gloomily. ‘Surely you didn’t come fifty miles from your own 
bar to stick in another? Come, take me round the show, as other men do 
their wives! Dammy, one would think you were a young bachelor, with 
nobody to look after but yourself!’ 

‘But we agreed to meet here; and what could I do but wait?’ 

‘Well, now we have met, come along,’ she returned, ready to quarrel 
with the sun for shining on her. And they left the tent together, this pot¬ 
bellied man and florid woman, in the antipathetic, recriminatory mood 
of the average husband and wife of Christendom. 

In the meantime the more exceptional couple and the boy still lingered 
in the pavilion of flowers - an enchanted palace to their appreciative taste 
~ Sue’s usually pale cheeks reflecting the pink of the tinted roses at which 
she gazed; for the gay sights, the air, the music, and the excitement of a 
day’s outing with Jude, had quickened her blood and made her eyes 
sparkle with vivacity. She adored roses, and what Arabella had witnessed 
was Sue detaining Jude almost against his will while she learnt the names 
of this variety and that, and put her face within an inch of their blooms 
to smell them. 

‘1 should like to push my face quite into them ~ the dears!’ she had 
said. ‘But I suppose it is against the rules to touch them - isn’t it, 
Jude?’ 

‘Yes, you baby,’ said he: and then playfully gave her a little push, so 
that her nose went among the petals. 

‘The policeman will be down on us, and I shall say it was my husband’s 
fault!’ 

Then she looked up at him, and smiled in a way that told so much to 
Arabella. 
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‘Happy?’ he murmured. 

She nodded. 

‘Why? Because you have come to the great Wessex Agricultural Show 
-* or because we have come?’ 

‘You are always trying to make me confess to all sorts of absurdities. 
Because I am improving my mind, of course, by seeing all these steam- 
ploughs, and threshing-machines, and chaff-cutters, and cows, and pigs, 
and sheep.’ 

Jude was quite content with a baffle from his ever evasive companion. 
But when he had forgotten that he had put the question, and because he 
no longer wished for an answer, she went on: ‘I feel that we have returned 
to Greek joyousness, and have blinded ourselves to sickness and sorrow, 
and have forgotten what twenty-five centuries have taught the race since 
their time, as one of your Christminster luminaries says . . . There is one 
immediate shadow, however, - only one.’ And she looked at the aged 
child, whom, though they had taken him to everything likely to attract 
a young intelligence, they had utterly failed to interest. 

He knew what they were saying and thinking. ‘I am very, very sorry, 
father and mother,’ he said. ‘But please don’t mind! - I can’t help it. I 
should like the flowers very very much, if I didn’t keep on thinking they’d 
be all withered in a few days!’ 


♦ VI ♦ 


The unnoticed lives that the pair had hitherto led began, from the day of 
the suspended wedding onwards, to be observed and discussed by other 
persons than Arabella. The society of Spring Street and the neighbour¬ 
hood generally did not understand, and probably could not have been 
made to understand. Sue and Jude’s private minds, emotions, positions, 
and fears. The curious facts of a child coming to them unexpectedly, who 
called Jude father, and Sue mother, and a hitch in a marriage ceremony 
intended for quietness to be performed at a registrar’s office, together 
with rumours of the undefended cases in the law-courts, bore only one 
translation to plain minds. 

Little Time - for though he was formally turned into ‘Jude’, the apt 
nickname stuck to him - would come home from school in the evening, 
and repeat inquiries and remarks that had been made to him by the other 
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boys; and cause Sue, and Jude when he heard them, a great deal of pain 
and sadness. 

The result was that shortly after the attempt at the registrar’s the pair 
went off- to London it was believed - for several days, hiring somebody 
to look to the boy. When they came back they let it be understood 
indirectly, and with total indifference and weariness of mien, that they 
were legally married at last. Sue, who had previously been called Mrs 
Bridehead, now openly adopted the name of Mrs Fawley. Her dull, 
cowed, and listless manner for days seemed to substantiate all this. 

But the mistake (as it was called) of their going away so secretly to do 
the business, kept up much of the mystery of their lives; and they found 
that they made not such advances with their neighbours as they had 
expected to do thereby. A living mystery was not much less interesting 
than a dead scandal. 

The baker s lad and the grocer’s boy, who at first had used to lift their 
hats gallantly to Sue when they came to execute their errands, in these 
days no longer took the trouble to render her that homage, and the 
neighbouring artizans’ wives looked straight along the pavement when 
they encountered her. 

Nobody molested them, it is true; but an oppressive atmosphere began 
to encircle their souls, particularly after their excursion to the Show, as if 
that visit had brought some evil influence to bear on them. And their 
temperaments were precisely of a kind to suffer from this atmosphere, 
and to be indisposed to lighten it by vigorous and open statements. Their 
apparent attempt at reparation had come too late to be effective. 

The headstone and epitaph orders fell off: and two or three months 
later, when autumn came, Jude perceived that he would have to return to 
journey-work again, a course all the more unfortunate just now, in that 
he had not as yet cleared off the debt he had unavoidably incurred in the 
payment of the law-costs of the previous year. 

One evening he sat down to share the common meal with Sue and the 
child as usual. ‘I am thinking,’ he said to her, ‘that I’ll hold on here no 
longer. The life suits us, certainly; but if we could get away to a place 
where we are unknown, we should be lighter hearted, and have a better 
chance. And so I am afraid we must break it up here, however awkward 
for you, poor dear!’ 

Sue was always much affected at a picture of herself as an object of pity, 
and she saddened. 

‘Well -1 am not sorry,’ said she presently. ‘I am much depressed by the 
way they look at me here. And you have been keeping on this house and 
furniture entirely for me and the boy! You don’t want it yourself, and the 
expense is unnecessary. But whatever we do, wherever we go, you won’t 
take him away from me, Jude dear? I could not let him go now! The cloud 
upon his young mind makes him so pathetic to me; I do hope to lift it 
some day! And he loves me so. You won’t take him away from me?’ 
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‘Certainly I won’t, dear little girl! We’ll get nice lodgings, wherever we 
go. I shall be moving about probably - getting a job here and a job there.’ 

*I shall do something too, of course, till - till - Well, now I can’t be 
useful in the lettering it behoves me to turn my hand to something else.’ 

‘Don’t hurry about getting employment,’ he said regretfully. ‘I don’t 
want you to do that. I wish you wouldn’t. Sue. The boy and yourself are 
enough for you to attend to.’ 

There was a knock at the door, and Jude answered it. Sue could hear 
the conversation: 

‘Is Mr Fawley at home? . . . Biles and Willis the building contractors 
sent me to know if you’ll undertake the relettering of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments in a little church they’ve been restoring lately in the country 
near here. * 

Jude reflected, and said he could undertake it. 

‘It is not a very artistic job,’ continued the messenger. ‘The clergyman 
is a very old-fashioned chap, and he has refused to let anything more be 
done to the church than cleaning and repairing.’ 

‘Excellent old man!’ said Sue to herself, who was sentimentally opposed 
to the horrors of over-restoration. 

‘The Ten Commandments are fixed to the east end,’ the messenger 
went on, ‘and they want doing up with the rest of the wall there, since he 
won’t have them carted off as old materials belonging to the contractor, 
in the usual way of the trade.’ 

A bargain as to terms was struck, and Jude came indoors. ‘There, you 
see,’ he said cheerfully. ‘One more job yet, at any rate, and you can help 
in it - at least you can try. We shall have all the church to ourselves, as the 
rest of the work is finished.’ 

Next day Jude went out to the church, which was only two miles off. 
He found that what the contractor’s clerk had said was true. The tables of 
the Jewish law towered sternly over the utensils of Christian grace, as the 
chief ornament of the chancel end, in the fine dry style of the last century. 
And as their framework was constructed of ornamental plaster they could 
not be taken down for repair. A portion, crumbled by damp, required 
renewal; and when this had been done, and the whole cleansed, he began 
to renew the lettering. On the second morning Sue came to see what 
assistance she could render, and also because they liked to be together. 

The silence and emptiness of the building gave her confidence, and, 
standing on a safe low platform erected by Jude, which she was 
nevertheless timid at mounting, she began painting in the letters of the 
first Table while he set about mending a portion of the second. She was 
quite pleased at her powers; she had acquired them in the days she painted 
illumined texts for the church-fitting shop at Christminster. Nobody 
seemed likely to disturb them; and the pleasant twitter of birds, and rustle 
of October leafage, came in through an open window, and mingled with 
their talk. 
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They were not, however, to be left thus snug and peaceful for long. 
About half-past twelve there came footsteps on the gravel without. The 
old vicar and his churchwarden entered, and, ccuning up to see what was 
being cione, seemed surpriseci to discover that a young woman was 
assisting. They passed on into an aisle, at which time the door again 
opened, and another figure entered - a small one, that of little Time, who 
was crying. Sue had told him where he might find her between school- 
hours, if he wi.shed. She came down from her perch, and said, ‘What’s the 
matter, my dear?' 

‘I couldn’t stay to eat my dinner in school, because they said He 
described how some boys had taunted him about his nominal mother, 
and Sue, grieved, expressed her indignation to Jude aloft. The child went 
into the churchyard, and Sue returned to her work. Meanwhile the door 
had opened again, and there shufHed in with a busines.s-like air the white- 
aproned woman who cleaned the church. Sue recognized her as one who 
had friends in Spring Street, whom she visited. The church-cleaner 
looked at Sue, gaped, and lifted her hands; she had evidently recognized 
Jude’s companion as the latter had recognized her. Next came two ladies, 
and after talking to the charwoman they also moved forward, and as Sue 
stood reaching upward, watched her hand tracing the letters, and critically 
regarded her person in relief against the white wall, till she grew .so 
nervous that she trembled visibly. 

They went back to where the others were standing, talking in 
undertones: and one said - Sue could not hear which ~ ‘She’s his w ife, 1 
suppose?’ 

‘Some say Yes: some say No,’ was the reply from the charwoman. 

‘Not? Then she ought to be, or somebody’s - that’s very clear!' 

‘They’ve only been married a very few weeks, whether or no,’ 

‘A strange pair to be painting the Two Tables! 1 wonder Biles and 
Willis could think of such a thing as hiring those!’ 

The churchwarden supposed that Biles and Willis knew of nothing 
wrong, and then the other, who had been talking to the old woman, 
explained what she meant by calling them strange people. 

The probable drift of the .subdued conversation which followed was 
made plain by the churchwarden breaking into an anecdote, in a voice 
that everybody in the church could hear, though obviously suggested by 
the present situation: 

‘Well, now, it is a curious thing, but my grandfather told me a strange 
tale of a most immoral case that happened at the painting of the 
Commandments in a church out by Gaymead - which is quite within 
a walk of this one. In them days Commandments were mostly done in 
gilt letters on a black ground, and that’s how they were out where I say, 
before the owld church was rebuilded. It must have been somewhere 
about a hundred years ago that them Commandments wanteci doing up, 
just as ours do here, and they had to get men from Aldbrickham to do 
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’em. Now they wished to get the job finished by a particular Sunday, so 
the men had to work late Saturday night, against their will, for over¬ 
time was not paid then as *tis now. There was no true religion in the 
country at that date, neither among pa’sons, clerks, nor people, and to 
keep the men up to their work the vicar had to let ’em have plenty of 
drink during the afternoon. As the evening drawed on they sent for 
some more themselves; rum, by all account. It got later and later, and 
they got more and more fuddled, till at last they went a-putting their 
rum-bottle and rummers upon the Communion table, and drawed up a 
trestle or two, and sate round comfortable, and poured out again right 
hearty bumpers. No sooner had they tossed off their glasses than, so the 
story goes, they fell down senseless, one and all. How long they bode 
so they didn’t know, but when they came to themselves there was a 
terrible thunderstorm a-raging, and they seemed to see in the gloom a 
dark figure with very thin legs and a curious voot, a-standing on the 
ladder, and finishing their work. When it got daylight they could see 
that the work was really finished, and couldn’t at all mind finishing it 
themselves. They went home, and the next thing they heard was that a 
great scandal had been caused in the church that Sunday morning, for 
when the people came and service began, all saw that the Ten Com¬ 
mandments wez painted with the ’’Nots” left out. Decent people 
wouldn’t attend service there for a long time, and the Bishop had to be 
sent for to re-consecrate the church. That’s the tradition as I used to 
hear it as a child. You must take it for what it is wo’th, but this case 
today has reminded me o’t, as I say.’ 

The visitors gave one more glance, as if to see whether Jude and Sue 
had left the Nots out likewise, and then severally left the church, even the 
old woman at last. Sue and Jude, who had not stopped working, sent 
back the child to school, and remained without speaking; till, looking at 
her narrowly, he found she had been crying silently. 

‘Never mind, comrade!’ he said. ‘I know what it is!’ 

*I can’t hear that they, and everybody, should think people wicked 
because they may have chosen to live their own way! It is really these 
opinions that make the best intentioned people reckless, and actually 
become immoral!’ 

‘Never be cast down! It was only a funny story.’ 

‘Ah, but we suggested it! I am afraid I have done you mischief, Jude, 
instead of helping you by coming!’ 

To have suggested such a story was certainly not very exhilarating, in 
a serious view of their position. However, in a few minutes. Sue seemed 
to see that their position this morning had a ludicrous side, and wiping 
her eyes she laughed. 

‘It is droll, after all,’ she said, ‘that we two, of all people, with our 
queer history, should happen to be here painting the Ten Commandments! 
You a reprobate, and I - in my condition . . . O dear!’ . . . And with her 
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hand over her eyes she laughed again silently and intermittently, till she 
was quite weak. 

‘That s better/ said Jude gaily. ‘Now we arc right again, aren't we, 
little girl!' 

‘O but it is serious, all the same!’ she sighed as she took up the brush 
and righted herself, ‘But do you see they don't think we are married? 
They won*t believe it! It is extraordinary!' 

‘I don’t care whether they think so or not,' said Jude. ‘1 shan't take any 
more trouble to make them.’ 

They sat down to lunch - which they had brought with them not to 
hinder time - and having eaten it were about to set to work anew when 
a man entered the church and Jude recognized in him the contractor 
Willis. He beckoned to Jude, and spoke to him apart. 

‘Here - I've just had a complaint about this,’ he said, with rather 
breathless awkwardness. ‘1 don’t wish to go into the matter - as of course 
I didn’t know what was going on - but I am afraid 1 must ask you and her 
to leave off, and let somebody else finish this! It is best, to avoid all 
unpleasantness. I’ll pay you for the week, all the same.' 

Jude was too independent to make any fuss; and the contractor paid 
him, and left. Jude picked up his tools, and Sue cleansed her brush. Then 
their eyes met. 

‘How could we be .so simple as to suppose we might do this!’ said she, 
dropping to her tragic note. ‘Of course wc ought not - I ought not ~ to 
have come!’ 

‘I had no idea that anybody was going to intrude into such a lonely 
place and see us!’ Jude returned. ‘Well, it can’t be helped, dear; and of 
course I wouldn’t wish to injure Willis’s trade-connection by staying.’ 
They sat down passively for a few minutes, proceeded out of the church, 
and overtaking the boy pursued their thoughtful way to Aldbrickham. 

Fawley had still a pretty zeal in the cause of education, and, as was 
natural with his experiences, he was active in furthering ‘equality of 
opportunity’ by any humble means open to him. He had joined an 
Artizans’ Mutual Improvement Society established in the town about the 
time of his arrival there; its members being young men of all creeds and 
denominations, including Churchmen, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Unitarians, Positivists, and others - Agnostics had scarcely been heard of 
at this time - their one common wish to enlarge their minds forming a 
sufficiently close bond of union. The subscription was small, and the 
room homely; and Jude’s activity, uncustomary acquirements, and above 
all, singular intuition on what to read and how to set about it - begotten 
of his years of struggle against malignant stars ~ had led to his being 
placed on the committee. 

A few evenings after his dismissal from the church repairs, and before 
he had obtained any more work to do, he went to attend a meeting of the 
aforesaid committee. It was late when he arrived; all the others had come, 
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and as he entered they looked dubiously at him, and hardly uttered a 
word of greeting. He guessed that something bearing on himself had 
been either discussed or mooted. Some ordinary business was transacted, 
and it was disclosed that the number of subscriptions had shown a sudden 
falling off for that quarter. One member - a really well-meaning and 
upright man - began speaking in enigmas about certain possible causes: 
that it behoved them to look well into their constitution; for if the 
committee were not respected, and had not at least, in their differences, 
a common standard of conduct, they would bring the institution to the 
ground. Nothing further was said in Jude’s presence, but he knew what 
this meant; and turning to the table wrote a note resigning his office there 
and then. 

Thus the supersensitive couple were more and more impelled to go 
away. And then bills were sent in, and the question arose, what could 
Jude do with his great-aunt’s heavy old furniture, if he left the town to 
travel he knew not whither? This, and the necessity of ready money, 
compelled him to decide on an auction, much as he would have preferred 
to keep the venerable goods. 

The day of the sale came on; and Sue for the last time cooked her own, 
the child’s, and Jude’s breakfast in the little house he had furnished. It 
chanced to be a wet day; moreover Sue was unwell, and not wishing to 
desert her poor Jude in such gloomy circumstances, for he was compelled 
to stay awhile, she acted on the suggestion of the auctioneer’s man, and 
ensconced herself in an upper room, which could be emptied of its effects, 
and so kept closed to the bidders. Here Jude discovered her; and with the 
child, and their few trunks, baskets, and bundles, and two chairs and a 
table that were not in the sale, the two sat in meditative talk. 

Footsteps began stamping up and down the bare stairs, the comers 
inspecting the goods, some of which were of so quaint and ancient a 
make as to acquire an adventitious value as art. Their door was tried once 
or twice, and to guard themselves against intrusion Jude wrote ‘Private’ 
on a scrap of paper, and stuck it upon the panel. 

They soon found that, instead of the furniture, their own personal 
histories and past conduct began to be discussed to an unexpected and 
intolerable extent by the intending bidders. It was not till now that they 
really discovered what a fools’ paradise of supposed unrecognition they 
had been living in of late. Sue silently took her companion’s hand, and 
with eyes on each other they heard these passing remarks ~ the quaint and 
mysterious personality of Father Time being a subject which formed a 
large ingredient in the hints and innuendoes. At length the auction began 
in the room below, whence they could hear each familiar article knocked 
down, the highly prized ones cheaply, the unconsidered at an unexpected 
price. 

‘People don’t understand us,’ he sighed heavily. ‘I am glad we have 
decided to go.’ 
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‘The question is, where to?’ 

‘It ought to be to London. There one can live as one chooses.' 

‘No - not London, dear! I know it well. We should be unhappy there.' 

‘Why?’ 

‘Can’t you think?’ 

‘Because Arabella is there?’ 

‘That’s the chief reason.’ 

‘But in the country I shall always be uneasy lest there should be some 
more of our late experience. And I don’t care to lessen it by explaining, 
for one thing, all about the boy’s history. To cut him off from his past I 
have determined to keep silence. I am sickened of ecclesiastical work now; 
and I shouldn’t like to accept it, if offered me!’ 

‘You ought to have learnt Classic. Gothic is barbaric art, after all. Pugin 
was wrong, and Wren was right. Remember the interior of Christminster 
Cathedral - almost the first place in which we looked in each other’s 
faces. Under the picturesqueness of those Norman details one can see the 
grotesque childishness of uncouth people trying to imitate the vanished 
Roman forms, remembered by dim tradition only.’ 

‘Yes - you have half converted me to that view by what you have said 
before. But one can work, and despise what one does. 1 must do 
something, if not church-gothic.’ 

‘I wish we could both follow an occupation in which personal 
circumstances don’t count,’ she said, smiling up wistfully. ‘I am as 
disqualified for teaching as you are for ecclesiastical art. You must fall 
back upon railway stations, bridges, theatres, music-halls, hotels - 
everything that has no connection with conduct.’ 

‘I am not skilled in those ... 1 ought to take to bread-baking. I grew 
up in the baking business with aunt, you know. But even a baker must 
be conventional, to get customers.’ 

‘Unless he keeps a cake and gingerbread stall at markets and fairs, 
where people are gloriously indifferent to everything except the quality 
of the goods.’ 

Their thoughts were diverted by the voice of the auctioneer: ‘Now this 
antique oak settle - a unique example of old English furniture, worthy the 
attention of all collectors!’ 

‘That was my great-grandfather’s,’ said Jude. ‘I wish we could have 
kept the poor old thing!’ 

One by one the articles went, and the afternoon passed away. Jude and 
the other two were getting tired and hungry, but after the conversation 
they had heard they were shy of going out while the purchasers were in 
their line of retreat. However, the later lots drew on, and it became 
necessary to emerge into the rain soon, to take on Sue’s things to their 
tempbrary lodging. 

‘Now the next lot: two pairs of pigeons, all alive and plump - a nice pic 
for somebody for next Sunday’s dinner!’ 
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The impending sale of these birds had been the most trying suspense 
of the whole afternoon. They were Sue’s pets, and when it was found that 
they could not possibly be kept, more sadness was caused than by parting 
from all the furniture. Sue tried to think away her tears as she heard the 
trifling sum that her dears were deemed to be worth advanced by small 
stages to the price at which they were finally knocked down. The 
purchaser was a neighbouring poulterer, and they were unquestionably 
doomed to die before the next market day. 

Noting her dissembled distress Jude kissed her, and said it was time to 
go and see if the lodgings were ready. He would go on with the boy, and 
fetch her soon. 

When she was left alone she waited patiently, but Jude did not come 
back. At last she started, the coast being clear, and on passing the 
poulterer’s shop, not far off, she saw her pigeons in a hamper by the door. 
An emotion at sight of them, assisted by the growing dusk of evening, 
caused her to act on impulse, and first looking around her quickly, she 
pulled out the peg which fastened down the cover, and went on. The 
cover was lifted within, and the pigeons flew away with a clatter that 
brought the chagrined poulterer cursing and swearing to the door. 

She reached the lodging trembling, and found Jude and the boy making 
it comfortable for her, ‘Do the buyers pay before they bring away the 
things?’ she asked breathlessly. 

‘Yes, I think. Why?’ 

‘Because, then. I’ve done such a wicked thing!’ And she explained, in 
bitter contrition. 

*I shall have to pay the poulterer for them, if he doesn’t catch them,’ 
said Jude. ‘But never mind. Don’t fret about it, dear.’ 

‘It was so foolish of me! O why should Nature’s law be mutual 
butchery!’ 

‘Is it so, mother?’ asked the boy intently. 

‘Yes!’ said Sue vehemently. 

‘Well, they must take their chance, now, poor things,’ said Jude. ‘As 
soon as the sale-account is wound up, and our bills paid, we go.’ 

‘Where do we go to?’ asked Time, in suspense. 

‘We must sail under sealed orders, that nobody may trace us . . . We 
mustn’t go to Alfredston, or to Melchester, or to Shaston, or to 
Christminster. Apart from these we may go anywhere.’ 

‘Why mustn’t we go there, father?’ 

‘Because of a cloud that has gathered over us; though “we have wronged 
no man, corrupted no man, defrauded no man”! Though perhaps we 
have “done that which was right in our own eyes”.* 
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From that week Jude Fawley and Sue walked no more in the town of 
Aldbrickham. 

Whither they had gone nobody knew, chiefly because nobody cared to 
know. Anyone sufficiently curious to trace the steps of such an obscure 
pair might have discovered without great trouble that they had taken 
advantage of his adaptive craftsmanship to enter on a shifting, almost 
nomadic, life, which was not without its pleasantness for a time. 

Wherever Jude heard of freestone work to be done, thither he went, 
choosing by preference places remote from his old haunts and Sue s. He 
laboured at a job, long or briefly, till it was finished; and then moved on. 

Two whole years and a half passed thus. Sometimes he might have 
been found shaping the mullions of a country mansion, sometimes setting 
the parapet of a town-hall, sometimes ashlaring an hotel at Sandbourne, 
sometimes a museum at Casterbridge, sometimes as far down as 
Exonbury, sometimes at Stoke-Barehills. Later still he was at Kennet- 
bridge, a thriving town not more than a dozen miles south of Marygreen, 
this being his nearest approach to the village where he was known; for he 
had a sensitive dread of being questioned as to his life and fortunes by 
those who had been acquainted with him during his ardent young 
manhood of study and promise, and his brief and unhappy married life 
at that time. 

At some of these places he would be detained for months, at others 
only a few weeks. His curious and sudden antipathy to ecclesiastical work, 
both episcopal and nonconformist, which had risen in him when suffering 
under a smarting sense of misconception, remained with him in cold 
blood, less from any fear of renewed censure than from an ultra¬ 
conscientiousness which would not allow him to seek a living out of 
those who would disapprove of his ways; also, too, from"* a sense of 
inconsistency between his former dogmas and his present practice, hardly 
a shred of the beliefs with which he had first gone up to Christminster 
now remaining with him. He was mentally approaching the position 
which Sue had occupied when he first met her. 

On a Saturday evening in May, nearly three years after Arabella’s 
recognition of Sue and himself at the Agricultural Show, some of those 
who there encountered each other met again. 

It was the spring fair at Kennetbridge, and, though this ancient trade¬ 
meeting had much dwindled from its dimensions of former times, the 
loi^ straight street of the borough presented a lively scene about midday. 
At this hour a light trap, among other vehicles, was driven into the town 
by the north road, and up to the door of a temperance inn. There alighted 
two women, one the driver, an ordinary country person, the other a 
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finely built figure in the deep mourning of a widow. Her sombre suit, of 
pronounced cut, caused her to appear a little out of place in the medley 
and bustle of a provincial fair. 

‘I will just find out where it is, Anny,’ said the widow-lady to her 
companion, when tlie horse and cart had beeri taken by a man who came 
forward: ‘and then I’ll come back, and meet you here; and we’ll go in and 
have something to eat and drink. I begin to feel quite a sinking.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said the other. ‘Though I would sooner have put 
up at the ( Chequers or The Jack. You can’t get much at these temperance 
houses/ 

‘Now, don’t you give way to gluttonous desires, my child,’ said the 
woman in weeds reprovingly. ‘This is the proper place. Very well: we’ll 
meet in half-an-hour, unless you come with me to find out where the site 
of the new chapel is?’ 

‘I don’t care to. You can tell me.’ 

The companions then went their several ways, the one in crape 
walking firmly along with a mien of disconnection from her miscellaneous 
surroundings. Making inquiries she came to a hoarding, within which 
were excavations denoting the foundations of a building; and on the 
boards without one or two large posters announcing that the foundation- 
stone of the chapel about to be erected would be laid that afternoon at 
three o’clock by a London preacher of great popularity among his body. 

Having ascertained thus much the immensely weeded widow retraced 
her steps, and gave herself leisure to observe the movements of the fair. 
By and by her attention was arrested by a little stall of cakes and 
gingerbreads, standing between the more pretentious erections of trestles 
and canvas. It was covered with an immaculate cloth, and tended by a 
young woman apparently unused to the business, she being accompanied 
by a boy with an octogenarian face, who assisted her. 

‘Upon my - senses!’ murmured the widow to herself. ‘His wife Sue - 
if she is sol’ She drew* nearer to the stall, ‘How' do you do, Mrs Fawlcy?’ 
she said blandly. 

Sue changed colour and recognized Arabella through the crape veil. 

’How are you, Mrs Cartlctt?’ she said stiffly. And then perceiving 
Arabella’s garb her voice grew sympathetic in spite of herself ‘What? - 
you have lost 

’My poor husband. Yes. He died suddenly, six weeks ago, leaving me 
none too well off, though he was a kind husband to me. But whatever 
profit there is in piiblic-house keeping goes to them that brew the liquors, 
and not to them that retail ’em , . . And you, my little old man! You 
don’t know me, I expect?’ 

‘Yes, I do. You be the woman I thought wer my mother for a bit. till 
1 found you wasn’t,’ replied Father Time, who had learned to use the 
Wessex tongue quite naturally by now. 

‘All right. Never mind. I am a friend.’ 
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‘Jucy,’ said Sue suddenly, *go down to the station platform with this 
tray ~ there’s another train coming in, I think/ 

When he was gone Arabella continued: ‘He’ll never be a beauty, will 
he, poor chap! Does he know I am his mother really?’ 

‘No. He thinks there is some mystery about his parentage - that’s all. 
Jude is going to tell him when he is a little older.* 

‘But how do you come m be doing this? 1 am surprised.* 

‘It is only a temporary occupation - a fancy of ours while we are in a 
difficulty.’ 

‘Then you are living with him still?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Married?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Any children?’ 

‘Two.’ 

‘And another coming soon, I see.’ 

Sue writhed under the hard and direct questioning, and her tender 
little mouth began to quiver. 

‘Lord - I mean goodness gracious - what is there to cry about? Some 
folks would be proud enough!’ 

‘It is not that I am ashamed - not as you think! But it seems such a 
terribly tragic thing to bring beings into the world - so presumptuous 
that I question my right to do it sometimes!’ 

‘Take it easy, my dear . , . But you don’t tell me why you do such a 
thing as this? Jude used to be a proud sort of chap - above any business 
almost, leave alone keeping a standing.’ 

‘Perhaps my husband has altered a little since then. I am sure he is not 
proud now!’ And Sue’s lips quivered again. ‘I am doing this because he 
caught a chill early in the year while putting up some stone-work of a 
music-hall, at Quartershot, which he had to do in the rain, the work 
having to be executed by a fixed day. He is better than he was; but it has 
been a long, weary time! We had an old widow friend with us to help us 
through it; but she’s leaving soon.’ 

‘Well, I am respectable too, thank God, and of a serious way of thinking 
since my loss. Why did you choose to sell gingerbreads?’ 

‘That’s a pure accident. He was brought up to the baking business, and 
it occurred to him to try his hand at these, which he can make without 
coming out of doors. We call them Christminster cakes. They are a great 
success.’ 

‘I never saw any like ’em. Why, they are windows and towers, and 
pinnacles! And upon my word they arc very nice.’ She had helped herself, 
and was unceremoniously munching one of the cakes. 

‘Yes. They are reminiscences of the Christminster Colleges. Traceried 
windows, and cloisters, you see. It was a whim of his to do them in 
pastry.’ 
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‘Still harping on Christminstcr - even in his cakes!’ laughed Arabella. 
‘Just like Jude. A ruling passion. What a queer fellow he is, and always 
will be!’ 

Sue sighed, and she looked her distress at hearing him criticized. 

‘Don’t you think he is? Come now; you do, though you are so fond of 
him!’ 

‘Of course Christminstcr is a sort of fixed vision with him, which I 
suppose he’ll never be cured of believing in. He still thinks it a great 
centre of high and fearless thought, instead of what it is, a nest of 
commonplace schoolmasters whose characteristic is timid obsequiousness 
to tradition.’ 

Arabella was quizzing Sue with more regard of how she was speaking 
than of what she was saying. ‘How odd to hear a woman selling cakes 
talk like that!’ she said. ‘Why don’t you go back to school-keeping?’ 

Sue shook her head. ‘They won’t have me.’ 

‘Because of the divorce, I suppose?’ 

‘That and other things. And there is no reason to wish it. We gave up 
all ambition, and were never so happy in our lives till his illness came.’ 

‘Where are you living?' 

‘I don’t care to say,’ 

‘Here in Kennctbridge?’ 

Sue’s manner showed Arabella that her random guess was right. 

‘Here comes the boy back again,’ continued Arabella. ‘My boy and 
Jude’s!’ 

Sue’s eyes darted a spark. ‘You needn’t throw that in my face!’ she 
cried. 

‘Very well ~ though I half feel as if I should like to have him with 
me! . . , But Lord, I don’t want to take him from ’ee - ever I should sin 
to speak so profane - though 1 should think you must have enough of 
your own! He’s in very good hands, that I know; and I am not the woman 
to find fault with what the Lord has ordained. I’ve reached a more 
resigned frame of mind.’ 

‘Indeed! I wish I had been able to do so.* 

‘You should try,’ replied the widow, from the serene heights of a soul 
conscious not only of spiritual but of social superiority. ‘I make no boast 
of my awakening, but I’m not what I was. After Cartlett’s death I was 
passing the chapel in the street next ours, and went into it for shelter from 
a shower of rain. I felt a need of some sort of support under my loss, and, 
as ’t>vas fighter than gin, I took to going there regular, and found it a 
great comfort. But I’ve left London now, you know, and at present I am 
living at Alfredston, with my friend Anny, to be near my own old 
country. I’m not come here to the fair today. There’s to be the foundation- 
stone of a new chapel laid this afternoon by a popular London preacher, 
and I drove over with Anny. Now I must go back to meet her.’ 

Then Arabella wished Sue good-bye, and went on. 
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In the afternoon Sue and the other people bustling about Kcnnctbridgc 
fair could hear singing inside the placarded hoarding further down the 
street* Those who peeped through the opening saw a crowd of persons 
in broadcloth, with hymn-books in their hands, standing round the 
excavations for the new chapel-walls. Arabella Cartictt and her weeds 
stood among them. She had a clear, powerful voice, which could be 
distinctly heard with the rest, rising and falling to the tune, her inflated 
bosom being also soen doing likewise. 

It was two hours later on the same day that Anny and Mrs Cartlett, 
having had tea at the Temperance hotel, started on their return journey 
across the high and open country which stretches between Kennetbridge 
and Alfredston. Arabella was in a thoughtful mood; but her thoughts 
were not of the new chapel, as Anny at first surmised. 

‘No it is something else,’ at last said Arabella sullenly, i came here 
today never thinking of anybody but poor Cartlett, or of anything but 
spreading the Gospel by means of this new tabernacle they’ve begun this 
afternoon. But something has happened to turn my mind another way 
quite. Anny, I’ve heard of un again, and I’ve seen herV 

‘Who?’ 

‘I’ve heard of Jude, and I’ve seen his wife. And ever since, do what I 
will, and though I sung the hymns wi’ all my strength, I have not been 
able to help thinking about ’n; which I’ve no right to do as a chapel 
member.’ 

‘Can’t ye fix your mind upon what was said by the London preacher 
today, and try to get rid of your wandering fancies that way?’ 

‘I do. But my wicked heart will ramble off in spite of myself!’ 

‘Well - I know what it is to have a wanton mind o’ my own, too! If 
you on’y knew what I do dream sometimes o’ nights quite against my 
wishes, you’d say I had my struggles!’ (Anny, too, had grown rather 
serious of late, her lover having jilted her.) 

‘What shall I do about it?’ urged Arabella morbidly. 

‘You could take a lock of your late-lost husband’s hair, and have 
it made into a mourning brooch, and look at it every hour of the 
day.’ 

‘I haven’t a morsel! - and if I had ’twould be no good . . . After all 
that’s said about the comforts of this religion, I wish 1 had Jude back 
again!’ 

.‘You must fight valiant against the feeling, since he’s another’s. And 
I’ve heard that another good thing for it, when it afflicts volupshious 
widows, is to go to your husband’s grave in the dusk of evening, and 
stand a long while a-bowed down.’ 
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*Pooh! I know as well as you what I should do; only I don’t do it!* 

They drove in silence along the straight road till they wxtc within the 
horizon of Marygreen, which lay not far to the left of their route. They 
came to the junction of the highw^ay and the cross-lane leading to that 
village, whi»sc church-tower ciJuld be seen athwart the hollow. When 
they got yet further on, and were passing the lonely house in which 
Arabella and Jude had lived during the first months of their marriage, 
and where the pig-killing had taken place, she could control herself no 
longer. 

‘He’s more mine than hers!’ she burst out. ‘What right has she to him, 
! should like to know! I’d take him from her if I could!’ 

‘Fie, Abby! And your husband only six weeks gone! Fray against it!’ 

Be damned if 1 do! Feelings are feelings! I won’t be a creeping 
hypocrite any longer - so there!’ 

Arabella had hastily draw'ii from her pi)cket a bundle of tracts which 
she had brought with her to distribute at the fair, and of w^hich she had 
given away several. As she spoke she flung the whole remainder of the 
packet into the hedge. ‘I’ve tried that sort o’ physic and have failed wi’ 
it. I must be as I was born!' 

‘Hush! You be excited, dear! N^iw you come along home quiet, and 
have a cup of tea. and don’t let us talk abcAit un no more. We won’t 
come out this road again, as it leads to where he is, because it inflames 
'ee so. You’ll be all right again soon.’ 

Arabella did calm herself down by degrees; and they crossed the 
Ridge-way. When they began to descend the long, straight hill, they 
.saw plodding along in front of them an elderly man of .spare stature and 
thoughtful gait. In his hand he carried a basket; and there was a touch 
of slovenliness in his attire, together with that indefinable something in 
his whole appt*arance which suggested one who was his own house¬ 
keeper, purveyor, confidant, and friend, through possessing nobody else 
at all in the world to act in those capacities for him. The remainder of 
the journey was down-hill, and guessing him to be going to Alfrcdston 
they offered him a lift, which he accepted. 

Arabella looked at him, and looked again, till at length she spoke. ‘If 
I don’t mistake I am talking to Mr Phillotson?’ 

The wayfarer faced round and regarded her in turn. ‘Yes; my name is 
Phillotson,’ he said. ‘But I don’t recognize you, ma’am.’ 

i remember you well enough w'hen you used to be schoolmaster out 
at Marygreen, and I one of your scholars. 1 used to walk up there from 
Cresscombe every day, because we had only a mistress down at our 
place, and you taught better. But you wxiuldn’t remember me as I should 
you? - Arabella Donn.’ 

He shook his head. ‘No.* he said politely, ‘1 don’t recall the name. 
And f should hardly recognize in your present portly self the slim school 
child no doubt you were then.’ 
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‘Well, I always had plenty of fiesh on my bones. However, 1 am 
staying down here with some friends at present. You know, I suppose, 
who I married?’ 

*No/ 

‘Jude Fawley - also a scholar of yours ~ at least a night scholar - for 
some little time I think? And known to you afterwards, if I am not 
mistaken.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me/ said Phillotson, starting out of his stiffness. ‘Vew 
Fawley s wife? To be sure ~ he had a wife! And he - I understood 

‘Divorced her ~ as you did yours ~ perhaps for better reasons.* 

‘Indeed?* 

‘Well - he med have been right in doing it ~ riglu for both; for I soon 
married again, and all went pretty straight till my husband died lately. 
But you - you were decidedly wTong!* 

‘No,* said Phillotson, with sudden testincss. ‘I would rather not talk 
of this, but - I arn convinced I did only what was right, and just, and 
moral. I have suffered for my act and opinions, but 1 hold to them; 
though her loss was a loss to me in more ways than one!* 

‘You lost your school and good income through her, did you not?* 

‘I don’t care to talk of it. I have recently come back here - to 
Mary green, I mean.’ 

‘You are keeping the school there again, just as formerly?’ 

The pressure of a sadness that would out unsealed him. I am there,* 
he replied. ‘Just as formerly, no. Merely on sufferance. It was a last 
resource - a small thing to return to after my move upwards, and my 
long indulged hopes - a returning to zero, with all its humiliations. But 
it is a refuge. I like the seclusion of the place, and the vicar having 
known me before my so-callcd eccentric conduct towards my wife had 
ruined my reputation as a schoolmaster, he accepted my services when 
all other schools were closed against me. However, although I take fifty 
pounds a year here after taking above two hundred elsc*whcrc, I prefer 
it to running the risk of having my old domestic experiences raked up 
against me, as I should do if I tried to make a move.’ 

‘Right you arc. A contented mind is a continual feast. She has done 
no better,’ 

‘She is not doing well, you mean?’ 

‘i met her by accident at Kennetbridge this very day, and she is 
anything but thriving. Her husband is ill, and she anxious. You made 
a fool of a mistake about her, I tell ’ee again, and the harm you did 
yourself by dirtying your own nest serves you right, excusing the 
liberty.* 

. ‘How?’ 

‘She was innocent.’ 

‘But nonsense! They did not even defend the case!’ 

‘That was because they didn’t care to. She was quite innocent of what 
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obtained you your freedom, at the time you obtained it. I saw her 
just afterwards, and proved it to myself completely by talking to 
her/ 

Phillotson grasped the edge of the spring-cart, and appeared to be 
much stressed and worried by the information. ‘Still - she wanted to 
go,’ he said. 

*Ycs. But you shouldn’t have let her. That’s the only way with these 
fanciful women that chaw high - inncKcnt or guilty. She’d have come 
round in time. We all do! Custom does it! it’s all the same in the end! 
However. 1 think she’s fond of her man still whatever he nicd be of 
her. You were loo quick about her. / shouldn’t have let her go! I should 
have kept her chained on ~ her spirit for kicking would have been broke 
soon enough! There’s nothing like bondage and a stone-deaf taskmaster 
for taming us women. Besides, you’ve got the laws on your side. Moses 
knew. Don’t you call to mind what he says?’ 

’Not for the moment, ma’am, I regret to say.’ 

’Call yourself a schoolmaster! I used to think o’t when they read it in 
church, and I was carrying on a bit. “Then shall the man be guiltless; 
but the woman shall bear her iniquity.” Damn rough on us women; but 
we must grin and put up wi’ it! ~ Haw haw! - Well; she’s got her deserts 
now,’ 

‘Yes.’ said Phillotson. with biting sadness. ‘Cruelty is the law pervad¬ 
ing all nature and society; and we can’t get out of it if we w'ould!’ 

‘Well - don’t you forget to try it next time, old man.’ 

*1 cannot answer you, madam. I have never known much of woman¬ 
kind/ 

They had now reached the low levels bordering Alfrcdston. and 
passing through the outskirts approached a mill, to which Phillotson 
said his errand led him; whereupon they drew up, and he alighted, 
bidding them good night in a preoccupied mood. 

In the meantime Sue, though remarkably successful in her cake-selling 
experiment at Kennetbridgc fair, had lost the temporary brightne^ss 
which had begun to sit upon her sadness on account of that success. 
When all her ‘Christminster’ cakes had been disposed of she took upon 
her arm the empty basket, and the cloth which had covered the standing 
she had hired, and giving the other things to the boy left the street with 
him. They followed a lane to a distance of half a mile, till they met an 
old woman carrying a child in short clothes, and leading a toddler in the 
other hand. 

Sue kissed the children, and said, ’How is he now?’ 

‘Still better!' returned Mrs Edlin cheerfully. ’Before you arc upstairs 
again your husband will be well enough - don’t ’cc trouble.’ 

They turned, and came to some old, dun-tiled cottages with gardens 
and fruit-trees. Into one of these they entered by lifting the latch without 
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knocking, and were at once in the general living-room. Here they 
greeted Jude, who was sitting in an armchair, the increased delicacy of 
his normally delicate features, and the childishly expectant kK>k in his 
eyes, being alone siifticient to show that he had been passing through a 
severe illnes.s. 

‘What ~ you have sold them all?' he said, a gleam of interest lighting 
up his face. 

‘Yes. Arcades, gables, east windows and all.' She told him the 
pecuniary results, and then hesitated. At last, when they were left alone, 
she informed him of the unexpected meeting with Arabella, and the 
latter's w^idow hood. 

Jude was discomposed. ‘What - is she living here?' he said. 

‘No; at Alfredston,' said Sue. 

Jude's countenance remained clouded. ‘I thought I had better tell you?' 
she continued, kissing him anxiously. 

‘Yes . . . Dear me! Arabella not in the depths of London, but down 
here! It is only a little over a dozen miles across the country to 
Alfredston. What is she doing there?* 

She told him all she knew. ‘She has taken to chapel-gomg,' Sue added; 
‘and talks accordingly.' 

‘Well,’ said Jude, ‘perhaps it is for the best that wc have almost decided 
to move on. I feel much better today, and .shall be w'cll enough to leave 
in a week or two. Then Mrs Edlin can go home again dear faithful old 
soul - the only friend wc have in the world!’ 

‘Where do you think to go to?' Sue asked, a troublousncss in her 
tones. 

Then Jude confessed what was in his mind. He said it would surprise 
her, perhaps, after his having resolutely avoided all the old places for so 
long. But one thing and another had made him think a great deal of 
Christniinstcr lately, and, if she didn't mind, he would like to go back 
there. Why should they care if they were known? It was over-sensitive 
of them to mind so much. They could go on selling cakes there, if he 
couldn't work. He had no sense of shame at mere poverty; and perhaps 
he would be as strong as ever soon, and able to set up stonc-cutting for 
himself there. 

‘Why should you care so much for Christniinstcr?' she said pensively. 
‘Christminstcr cares nothing for you, poor dear!’ 

‘Well, I do, and 1 can't help it. 1 love the place - although 1 know how 
it bates all men like me -* the so-called Self-taught, - how^ it scorns our 
laboured acquisitions, when it should be the first to respect them; how 
it sneers at our false quantities and mispronunciations, when it should 
say, I see you want help, my poor friend! . . . Nevertheless, it is the 
centre of the universe to me, because of my early dream: and nothing 
can alter it. Perhaps it will soon wake up, and be generous. I pray 
so! ... I should like to go back to live there - perhaps to die there! In 
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two or three weeks I might, I think. It will then be June, and I should 
like to be there by a particular day.* 

His hope that he was recovering proved so far well grounded that in 
three weeks they had arrived in the city of many memories; were actually 
treading its pavements, receiving the reflection of the sunshine from its 
wasting walls. 



PART SIXTH 


AT CHRISTMINSTER AGAIN 



. And she humbled her body greatly, and all the places of her joy 
she filled with her torn hair.' 


- Esther ( Apoc .) 


There are two who decline, a woman and I, 
And enjoy our death in the darkness here/ 

- R. Browning 



On their arrival the station was lively with straw-hatted young men, 
welcoming young girls who bore a remarkable family likeness to their 
welcomers, and who were dressed up in the brightest and lightest of 
raiment. 

‘The place seems gay/ said Sue. ‘Why ~ it is Kernembrance r>ay! - 
Jude - how sly of you - you came today on purpose!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jude quietly, as he took charge of the small child, and told 
Arabella’s boy to keep close to them, Sue attending to their own eldest. 
‘I thought we might as well come today as on any other.* 

‘But I am afraid it will depress you!’ she said, looking anxiously at 
him up and dowm. 

‘O, I mustn’t let it interfere with our business; and we have a good 
deal to do before we shall be settled here. The first thing is lodg¬ 
ings.’ 

Having left their luggage and his tools at the station they prtKceded 
on foot up the familiar street, the holiday people all drifting in the same 
direction. Reaching the Fourways they were about to turn off to where 
accommodation was likely to be found when, looking at the cltKk and 
the hurrying crowd, Jude said: ‘Let us go and see the procession, and 
never mind the lodgings just now? We can get them afterwards.’ 

‘Oughtn’t we to get a house over our heads first?’ she asked. 

But his soul seemed full of the anniversary, and together they went 
down Chief Street, their smallest child in Jude’s arms. Sue leading her 
little girl, and Arabella’s boy walking thoughtfully and silently beside 
them. Crowds of pretty sisters in airy costumes, and meekly ignorant 
parents who had known no College in their youth, were under convoy 
in the same direction by brothers and sons bearing the opinion written 
large on them, that no properly qualified human beings had lived on 
earth till they came to grace it here and now. 

‘My failure is reflected on me by every one of those young fellows,’ 
said Jude. ‘A lesson on presumption is awaiting me today! ~ Humiliation 
Day for me! ... If you, my dear darling, hadn’t come to my rescue, I 
should have gone to the dogs with despair!’ 

She saw from his face that he was getting into one of his tempestuous, 
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self-harrowing moods. ‘It would have been better if we had gone at 
once about our own affairs, dear,’ she answered. ‘I am sure this sight 
will awaken old sorrows in you* and do no good!* 

‘Well - we are near; we will see it now,’ said he. 

They turned in on the left by the church with the Italian porch, whose 
helical columns were heavily draped with creepers, and pursued the lane 
till there arose on Jude’s sight the circular theatre with that well-known 
lantern above it, which stood in his mind as the sad symbol of his 
abandoned hopes; for it was from that outlook that he had finally 
surveyed the City of Colleges on the afternoon of his great meditation, 
which convinced him at last of the futility of his attempt to be a son of 
the University. 

Today, in the open space stretching between this building and the 
nearest college, stood a crowd of expectant people. A passage was kept 
clear through their midst by two barriers of timber, extending from the 
door of the college to the door of the large building between it and the 
theatre. 

‘Here is the place - they are just going to pass!’ cried Jude in sudden 
excitement. And pushing his way to the front he took up a position 
close to the barrier, still hugging the youngest child in his arms, while 
Sue and the others kept immediately behind him. The crowd filled in at 
their back, and fell to talking, joking, and laughing as carriage after 
carriage drew up at the lower door of the college, and solemn stately 
figures in blood-red robes began to alight. The sky had grown overcast 
and livid, and thunder rumbled now and then. 

Father Time shuddered. ‘It do seem like the judgement Day!’ he 
whispered. 

‘They arc only learned Doctors,’ said Sue. 

While they waited big drops of rain fell on their heads and shoulders, 
and the delay grew tedious. Sue again wished not to stay. 

‘They won’t be long now,’ said Jude, without turning his head. 

But the procession did not come forth, and somebody in the crowd, 
to pass the time, looked at the facade of the nearest college, and said he 
wondered what was meant by the Latin inscription in its midst. Jude, 
who stood near the inquirer, explained it, and finding that the people all 
round him were listening with interest, went on to describe the carving 
of the frieze (which he had studied years before), and to criticize some 
details of masonry in other college fronts about the city. 

The idle crowd, including the two policemen at the doors, stared like 
the Lycaonians at Paul, for Jude was apt to get too enthusiastic over any 
subject in hand, and they seemed to wonder how the stranger should 
know more about the buildings of their town than they themselves did; 
till one of them said: ‘Why, I know that man; he used to work here 
years ago - Jude Fawlcy, that’s his name! Don’t you mind he used to be 
nicknamed Tutor of St Slums, d’ye mind? - because he aimed at that 
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line o’ business? He’s married, I suppose, then, and that’s his child he’s 
carrying. Taylor would know him, as he knows everybody.’ 

The speaker was a man named Jack Stagg, with whom Jude had 
formerly worked in repairing the college masonries; Tinker Taylor was 
seen to be standing near. Having his attention called the latter cried 
across the barriers to Jude: ’You've honoured us by coming back again, 
my friend!’ 

Jude nodded. 

‘An’ you don’t seem to have done any great things for yourself by 
going away?’ 

Jude assented to this also. 

‘Except found more mouths to fill!’ This came in a new voice, and 
Jude recognized its owmer to be Uncle Joe, another mason whom he had 
known. 

Jude replied good-humouredly that he could nor dispute it; and from 
remark to remark something like a general conversation arose between 
him and the crowd of idlers, during which Tinker Taylor asked Jude if 
he remembered the Apostles’ Creed in Latin still, and the night of the 
challenge in the public-house. 

‘But Fortune didn’t lie that way?’ threw in Joe. ‘Yer powers wasn’t 
enough to carry 'ce through?’ 

‘Don’t answer them any more!’ entreated Sue. 

‘I don’t think I like Christminster!’ murmured little Time mournfully, 
as he stood submerged and invisible in the crowd. 

But finding himself the centre of curiosity, quizzing, and comment, 
Jude was not inclined to shrink from open declarations of what he had 
no great reason to be ashamed of; and in a little while was stimulated 
to say in a loud voice to the listening throng generally: 

‘It is a difficult question, my friends, for any young man - that 
question I had to grapple with, and which thousands are weighing at the 
present moment in these uprising times - whether to follow uncritically 
the track he finds himself in, without considering his aptness for it, or 
to consider what his aptness or bent may be, and re-shape his course 
accordingly. I tried to do the latter, and I failed. But I don’t admit that 
my failure proved my view to be a wrong one, or that my success would 
have made it a right one; though that’s how we appraise such attempts 
nowadays ~ I mean, not by their essential soundness, but by their 
accidental outcomes. If I had ended by becoming like one of these 
gentlemen in red and black that we saw dropping in here by now, 
everybody would have said: “See how wise that young man was, to 
follow the bent of his nature!” But having ended no better than I began 
they say: “See what a fool that fellow was in following a freak of his 
fancy!’’ 

‘However it was my poverty and not my will that consented to be 
beaten. It takes two or three generations to do what I tried to do in one; 
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and my impulses - affections - vices perhaps they should be called - 
were too strong not to hamper a man without advantages; who should 
be as cold-blooded as a fish and as selfish as a pig to have a really good 
chance of being one of his country’s worthies. You may ridicule me - I 
am quite willing that you should - I am a fit subject, no doubt. But I 
think if you knew what I have gone through these last few years you 
would rather pity me. And if they knew’ ~ he nodded towards the 
college at which the Dons were severally arriving - ‘it is just possible 
they would do the same.’ 

‘He do look ill and worn-out, it is true!’ said a woman. 

Sue’s face grew more emotional; but though she stood close to Jude 
she was screened. 

‘I may do some good before I am dead ~ be a sort of success as a 
frightful example of what not to do; and so illustrate a moral story,’ 
continued Jude, beginning to grow bitter, though he had opened 
serenely enough. ‘I was, perhaps, after all, a paltry victim to the spirit 
of mental and social restlessness, that makes so many unhappy in these 
days!’ 

‘Don’t tell them that!’ whispered Sue with tears, at perceiving Jude’s 
state of mind. ‘You weren’t that. You struggled nobly to acquire 
knowledge, and only the meanest souls in the world would blame you!’ 

Jude shifted the child into a more easy position on his arm, and 
concluded: ‘And what I appear, a sick and poor man, is not the worst 
of me. I am in a chaos of principles - groping in the dark - acting by 
instinct and not after example. Eight or nine years ago, when I came 
here first, I had a neat stock of fixed opinions, but they dropped away 
one by one; and the further I get the less sure I am. I doubt if I have 
anything more for my present rule of life than following inclinations 
which do me and nobody else any harm, and actually give pleasure to 
those I love best. There, gentlemen, since you wanted to know how I 
was getting on, I have told you. Much good may it do you! I cannot 
explain further here. 1 perceive there is something wrong somewhere in 
our social formulas: what it is can only be discovered by men or women 
with greater insight than mine - if, indeed, they ever discover it - at 
least in our time. “For who knoweth what is good for man in this life? 
- and who can tell a man what shall be after him under the sun?’’ ’ 

‘Hear, hear,’ said the populace. 

‘Well preached!’ said Tinker Taylor. And privately to his neighbours: 
‘Why, one of them jobbing pa’sons swarming about here, that takes the 
services when our head Reverends want a holiday, wouldn’t ha’ dis¬ 
coursed such doctrine for less than a guinea down. Hey? I’ll take my 
oath not one o’ ’em would! And then he must have had it wrote down 
for ’n. And this only a working man!’ 

As a sort of objective commentary on Jude’s remarks there drove up 
at this moment with a belated Doctor, robed and panting, a cab whose 
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horse failed to stop at the exact point required for setting down the 
hirer, who jumped out and entered the door. The driver, alighting, 
began to kick the animal in the belly. 

‘If that can be done,’ said Jude, ‘at college gates in the most religious 
and educational city in the world, what shall we say as to how far we’ve 
got?’ 

‘Order!’ said one of the policemen, who had been engaged with a 
comrade in opening the large doors opposite the college. ‘Keep yer 
tongue quiet, my man, while the procession passes.’ The rain came on 
more heavily, and all who had umbrellas opened them. Jude was not 
one of these, and Sue only possessed a small one, half sunshade. She had 
grown pale, though Jude did not notice it then. 

‘Let us go on dear,’ she whispered, endeavouring to shelter him. ‘We 
haven’t any lodgings yet, remember, and all our things are at the station; 
and you are by no means well yet. I am afraid this wet will hurt you!’ 

‘They are coming new. Just a moment, and I’ll go!’ said he. 

A peal of six bells struck out, human faces began to crowd the 
windows around, and the procession of Heads of Houses and new 
Doctors emerged, their red and black gowned forms passing across the 
field of Jude’s vision like inaccessible planets across an object glass. 

As they went their names were called by knowing informants; and 
when they reached the old round theatre of Wren a cheer rose high. 

‘Let’s go that way!’ cried Jude, and though it now rained steadily he 
seemed not to know it, and took them round to the Theatre. Here they 
stood upon the straw that was laid to drown the discordant noise of 
wheels, where the quaint and frost-eaten stone busts encircling the 
building looked with pallid grimness on the proceedings, and in 
particular at the bedraggled Jude, Sue, and their children, as at ludicrous 
persons who had no business there. 

‘I wish I could get in!’ he said to her fervidly. ‘Listen - I may catch a 
few words of the Latin speech by staying here; the windows are open.’ 

However, beyond the peals of the organ, and the shouts and hurrahs 
between each piece of oratory, Jude’s standing in the wet did not bring 
much Latin to his intelligence more than, now and then, a sonorous 
word in um or ibus. 

‘Well - I’m an outsider to the end of my days!’ he sighed after a 
while. ‘Now I’ll go, my patient Sue. How good of you to wait in the 
rain all this time - to gratify my infatuation! I’ll never care any more 
about the infernal cursed place, upon my soul I won’t! But what made 
you tremble so when we were at the barrier? And how pale you are, 
Sue!’ 

‘I saw Richard amongst the people on the other side.’ 

‘Ah - did you!’ 

‘He is evidently come up to Jerusalem to see the festival like the rest 
of us: and on that account is probably living not $0 very far away. He 
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had the same hankering for the University that you had, in a milder 
form. I don’t think he saw me, though he must have heard you speaking 
to the crowd. But he seemed not to notice.’ 

‘Well - suppose he did. Your mind is free from worries about him 
now, my Sue?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. But I am weak. Although I know it is all right 
with our plans, I felt a curious dread of him; an awe, or terror, of 
conventions I don’t believe in. It conies over me at times like a sort of 
creeping paralysis, and makes me so sad!’ 

‘You are getting tired. Sue. O - I forgot, darling! Yes, we’ll go on at 
once.* 

They started in quest of the lodging, and at last found something that 
seemed to promise well, in Mildew Lane - a spot which to Jude was 
irresistible - though to Sue it was not so fascinating ~ a narrow lane 
close to the back of a college, but having no communication with it. 
The little houses were darkened to gloom by the high collegiate 
buildings, within which life was so far removed from that of the people 
in the lane as if it had been on opposite sides of the globe; yet only a 
thickness of wall divided them. Two or three of the houses had notices 
of rooms to let, and the newcomers knocked at the door of one, which 
a woman opened. 

‘Ah - listen!’ said Jude suddenly, instead of addressing her. 

‘What?’ 

‘Why the bells what church can that be? The tones are familiar.’ 

Another peal of bells had begun to sound out at some distance off. 

‘I don’t know!’ said the landlady tartly. ‘Did you knock to ask that?’ 

‘No; for lodgings,’ said Jude, coming to himself. 

The householder scrutinized Sue’s figure a moment. ‘We haven’t any 
to let,’ said she, shutting the door. 

Jude looked discomfited, and the boy distressed. ‘Now, Jude,’ said 
Sue, ‘let me try. You don’t know the way.’ 

They found a second place hard by; but here the occupier, observing 
not only Sue, but the boy and the small children, said civilly, ‘I am 
sorry to say we don’t let where there are children*; and also closed the 
door. 

The small child squared its mouth and cried silently, with an instinct 
that trouble loomed. The boy sighed. ‘1 don’t like Christminster!’ he 
said. ‘Are the great old houses gaols?’ 

‘No; colleges,’ said Jude; ‘which perhaps you’ll study in some day.’ 

‘I’d rather not!* the boy rejoined. 

‘Now we’ll try again,’ said Sue. ‘I’ll pull my cloak more round me . . . 
Leaving Kennetbridge for this place is like coining from Caiaphas to 
Pilate! . . . How do I look now, dear?’ 

‘Nobody would notice it now,’ said Jude. 

There was one other house, and they tried a third time. The woman 
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here was more amiable; but she had little room to spare, and could only 
agree to take in Sue and the children if her husband could go elsewhere. 
This arrangement they perforce adopted, in the stress from delaying 
their search till so late. They came to terms with her, though her price 
was rather high for their pockets. But they could not afford to be critical 
till Jude had time to get a more permanent abode; and in this house Sue 
took possession of a back room on the second floor with an inner closet- 
room for the children. Jude stayed and had a cup of tea; and was pleased 
to find that the window commanded the back of another of the colleges. 
Kissing all four he went to get a few necessaries and look for lodgings 
for himself. 

When he was gone the landlady came up to talk a little with Sue, and 
gather something of the circumstances of the family she had taken in. 
Sue had not the art of prevarication, and, after admitting several facts 
as to their late difficulties and wanderings, she was startled by the 
landlady saying suddenly: 

‘Are you really a married woman?’ 

Sue hesitated; and then impulsively told the woman that her husband 
and herself had each been unhappy in their first marriages, after which, 
terrified at the thought of a second irrevocable union, and lest the 
conditions of the contract should kill their love, yet wishing to be 
together, they had literally not found the courage to repeat it, though 
they had attempted it two or three times. Therefore, though in her own 
sense of the wotds she was a married woman, in the landlady’s sense she 
was not. 

The housewife looked embarrassed, and went downstairs. Sue sat by 
the window in a reverie, watching the rain. Her quiet was broken by 
the noise of someone entering the house, and then the voices of a man 
and woman in conversation in the passage below. The landlady’s 
husband had arrived, and she was explaining to him the incoming of the 
lodgers during his absence. 

His voice rose in sudden anger. ‘Now who wants such a woman here? 
and perhaps a confinement! . . . Besides, didn’t I say I wouldn’t have 
children? The hall and stairs fresh painted, to be kicked about by them! 
You must have known all was not straight with ’em - coming like that. 
Taking in a family when I said a single man.’ 

The wife expostulated, but, as it seemed, the husband insisted on his 
point; for presently a tap came to Sue’s door, and the woman appeared. 

‘I am sorry to tell you, ma’am,’ she said, ‘that I can’t let you have the 
room for the week after all. My husband objects; and therefore I must 
ask you to go. I don’t mind your staying over tonight, as it is getting 
late in the afternoon; but I shall be glad if you can leave early in the 
morning.’ 

Though she knew that she was entitled to the lodging for a week. Sue 
did not wish to create a disturbance between the wife and husband, and 
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she said she would leave as requested. When the landlady had gone Sue 
looked out of the window again. Finding that the rain had ceased she 
proposed to the boy that, after putting the little ones to bed, they should 
go out and search about for another place, and bespeak it for the 
morrow, so as not to be so hard driven then as they had been that day. 

Therefore, instead of unpacking her boxes, which had just been sent 
on from the station by Jude, they sallied out into the damp though not 
unpleasant streets, Sue resolving not to disturb her husband with the 
news of her notice to quit while he was perhaps worried in obtaining a 
lodging for himself. In the company of the boy she wandered into this 
street and into that; but though she tried a dozen different houses she 
fared far worse alone than she had fared in Judes company, and could 
get nobody to promise her a room for the following day. Every 
householder looked askance at such a woman and child inquiring for 
accommodation in the gloom. 

‘I ought not to be bom, ought I?’ said the boy with misgiving. 

Thoroughly tired at last Sue returned to the place where she was not 
welcome, but where at least she had temporary shelter. In her absence 
Jude had left his address; but knowing how weak he still was she adhered 
to her determination not to disturb him till the next day. 


* II ♦ 


Sue sat looking at the bare floor of the room, the house being little 
more than an old intramural cottage, and then she regarded the scene 
outside the uncurtained window. At some distance opposite, the outer 
walls of Sarcophagus College - silent, black and windowless ~ threw 
their four centuries of gloom, bigotry, and decay into the little room 
she occupied, shutting out the moonlight by night and the sun by day. 
The outlines of Rubric College also were discernible beyond the other, 
and the tower of a third further off still. She thought of the strange 
operation of a simple-minded mans ruling passion, that it should have 
led Jude, who loved her and the children so tenderly, to place them here 
in this depressing purlieu, because he was still haunted by this dream. 
Even now he did not distinctly hear the freezing negative that those 
scholared walls had echoed to his desire. 

The failure to find another lodging, and the lack of room in this house 
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for hi$ father, had made a deep impression on the boy; - a brooding 
undemonstrative horror seemed to have seized him. The silence was 
broken by his saying: ‘Mother, what shall we do tomorrow?’ 

*I don’t know!’ said Sue despondently. ‘I am afraid this will trouble 
your father.’ 

‘I wish father was quite well, and there had been room for him! Then 
it wouldn’t matter so much! Poor father!’ 

‘It wouldn’t!’ 

‘Can I do anything?’ 

‘No! All is trouble, adversity and suffering!’ 

‘Father went away to give us children room, didn’t he?’ 

‘Partly.’ 

‘It would be better to be out o’ the world than in it, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘It would almost, dear.’ 

‘ ’Tis because of us children, too, isn’t it, that you can’t get a good 
lodging?’ 

‘Well - people do object to children sometimes.’ 

‘Then if children make so much trouble, why do people have ’em?’ 

‘O ~ because it is a law of nature.’ 

‘But we don’t ask to be born?’ 

‘No indeed.’ 

‘And what makes it worse with me is that you are not my real 
mother, and you needn’t have had me unless you liked. I oughtn’t to 
have come to ’ee - that’s the real truth! I troubled ’em in Australia, and 
I trouble folk here. I wish I hadn’t been born!’ 

‘You couldn’t help it, my dear.’ 

‘I think that whenever children be born that are not wanted they 
should be killed directly, before their souls come to ’em, and not allowed 
to grow big and walk about!’ 

Sue did not reply. She was doubtfully pondering how to treat this too 
reflective child. 

She at last concluded that, so far as circumstances permitted, she 
would be honest and candid with one who entered into her difficulties 
like an aged friend. 

‘There is going to be another in our family soon,’ she hesitatingly 
remarked. 

‘How?’ 

‘There is going to be another baby.’ 

‘What!’ The boy jumped up wildly. ‘O God, mother, you’ve never a- 
sent for another; and such trouble with what you’ve got!’ 

‘Yes, I have, I am sorry to say!’ murmured Sue, her eyes glistening 
with suspended tears. 

The boy burst out weeping. ‘O you don’t care, you don’t care!’ he 
cried in bitter reproach. ‘How ever could you, mother, be so wicked 
and cruel as this, when you needn’t have done it till we was better oflf, 
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and father well! - To bring us all into more trouble! No room for us, 
and father a-forced to go away, and we turned out tomorrow; and yet 
you be going to have another of us soon! . . . Tis done o’ purpose! - 
’tis - ’tis!’ He walked up and down sobbing. 

‘Y-you must forgive me, little Jude!’ she pleaded, her bosom heaving 
now as much as the boy’s. ‘1 can’t explain ~ I will when you are older. 
It does seem - as if I had done it on purpose, now we are in these 
difficulties! I can’t explain, dear! But it - is not quite on purpose - I can’t 
help it!’ 

‘Yes it is - it must be! For nobody would interfere with us, like that, 
unless you agreed! I won’t forgive you, ever, ever! I’ll never believe you 
care for me, or father, or any of us any more!’ 

He got up, and went away into the closet adjoining her room, in 
which a bed had been spread on the floor. There she heard him say: ‘If 
wc children was gone there'd be no trouble at all!’ 

‘Don’t think that, dear,’ she cried, rather peremptorily. ‘But go to 
.sleep!’ 

The following morning she awoke at a little past six, and decided to 
get up and run across before breakfast to the inn which Jude had 
informed her to be his quarters, to tell him what had happened before 
he went out. She arose softly, to avoid disturbing the children, who, as 
she knew, must be fatigued by their exertions of yesterday. 

She found Jude at breakfast in the obscure tavern he had chosen as a 
counterpoise to the expense of her lodging: and she explained to him 
her homelessness. He had been so anxious about her all night, he said. 
Somehow, now it was morning, the request to leave the lodgings did 
not seem such a depressing incident as it had seemed the night before, 
nor did even her failure to find another place aflfect her so deeply as 
at first. Jude agreed with her that it would not be worth while to in¬ 
sist upon her right to stay a week, but to take immediate steps for 
removal. 

‘You must all come to this inn for a day or two,’ he said. ‘It is a rough 
place, and it will not be so nice for the children, but we shall have more 
time to look round. There arc plenty of lodgings in the suburbs - in my 
old quarter of Beersheba. Have breakfast with me now you are here, my 
bird. You ^re sure you are well? There will be plenty of time to get back 
and prepare the children’s meal before they wake. In fact, I’ll go with 
you,’ 

She joined Jude in a hasty meal, and in a quarter of an hour they 
started together, resolving to clear out from Sue’s too respectable 
lodging immediately. On reaching the place and going upstairs she 
found that all was quiet in the children’s room, and called to the landlady 
in timorous tones to please bring up the tea-kettle and something for 
their breakfast. This was perfunctorily done, and producing a couple of 
eggs which she had brought with her she put them into the boiling 
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kettle, and summoned Jude to watch them for the youngsters, while she 
went to call them, it being now about half past eight o’clock. 

Jude stood bending over the kettle, with his watch in his hand, 
timing the eggs, so that his back was turned to the little inner chamber 
where the children lay. A shriek from Sue suddenly caused him to 
start round. He saw that the door of the room, or rather closet - 
which had seemed to go heavily upon its hinges as she pushed it back 
- was open, and that Sue had sunk to the floor just within it. Hastening 
forward to pick her up he turned his eyes to the little bed spread on 
the boards; no children were there. He looked in bewilderment round 
the room. At the back of the door were fixed two hooks for hanging 
garments, and from these the forms of the two youngest children were 
suspended, by a piece of box-cord round each of their necks, while 
from a nail a few yards off the body of little Jude was hanging in a 
similar manner. An overturned chair was near the elder boy, and his 
glazed eyes were slanted into the room; but those of the girl and the 
baby were closed. 

Half paralysed by the strange and consummate horror of the scene he 
let Sue lie, cut the cords with his pocket-knife and threw the three 
children on the bed; but the feel of their bodies in the momentary 
handling seemed to say that they were dead. He caught up Sue, who 
was in fainting fits, and put her on the bed in the other room, after 
which he breathlessly summoned the landlady and ran out for a doctor. 

When he got back Sue had come to herself, and the two helpless 
women, bending over the children in wild efforts to restore them, and 
the triplet of little corpses, formed a sight which overthrew his self- 
command. The nearest surgeon came in, but, as Jude had inferred, his 
presence was superfluous. The children were past saving, for though 
their bodies were still barely cold it was conjectured that they had been 
hanging more than an hour. The probability held by the parents later 
on, when they were able to reason on the case, was that the elder boy, 
on waking, looked into the outer room for Sue, and, finding her absent, 
was thrown into a fit of aggravated despondency that the events and 
information of the evening before had induced in his morbid tempera¬ 
ment. Moreover a piece of paper was found upon the floor, on which 
was written, in the boy’s hand, with the bit of lead pencil that he 
carried: 


Done because we are too menny. 

At sight of this Sue’s nerves utterly gave way, an awful conviction 
that her discourse with the boy had been the main cause of the tragedy, 
throwing her into a convulsive agony which knew no abatement. They 
carried her away against her wish to a room on the lower floor; and 
there she lay, her slight figure shaken with her gasps, and her eyes 
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Staring at the ceiling, the woman of the house vainly trying to soothe 
her. 

They could hear from this chamber the people moving about above, 
and she implored to be allowed to go back, and was only kept from 
doing so by the assurance that, if there were any hope, her presence 
might do harm, and the reminder that it was necessary to take care of 
herself lest she should endanger a coming life. Her inquiries were 
incessant, and at last Jude came down and told her there was no hope. 
As soon as she could speak she informed him what she had said to the 
boy, and how she thought herself the cause of this. 

‘No,’ said Jude. ‘It was in his nature to do it. The doctor says there 
arc such boys springing up amongst us - boys of a sort unknown in the 
last generation ^ the outcome of new views of life. They seem to see all 
its terrors before they are old enough to have staying power to resist 
them. He says it is the beginning of the coming universal wish not to 
live. He’s an advanced man, the doctor: but he can give no consolation 
to 

Jude had kept back his own grief on account of her; but he now broke 
down; and this stimulated Sue to efforts of sympathy which in some 
degree distracted her from her poignant self-reproach. When everybody 
was gone, she was allowed to see the children. 

The boy’s face expressed the whole tale of their situation. On that 
little shape had converged all the inauspiciousness and shadow which 
had darkened the first union of Jude, and all the accidents, mistakes, 
fears, errors of the last. He was their nodal point, their focus, their 
expression in a single term. For the rashness of those parents he had 
groaned, for their ill-assortment he had quaked, and for the misfortunes 
of these he had died. 

When the house was silent, and they could do nothing but await the 
coroner’s inquest, a subdued, large, low voice spread into the air of the 
room from behind the heavy walls at the back. 

‘What is it?’ said Sue, her spasmodic breathing suspended. 

‘The organ of the College chapel. The organist practising I suppose. 
It’s the anthem from the seventy-third Psalm; “Truly God is loving unto 
Israel”.’ 

She sobbed again. ‘O, O my babies! They had done no harm! Why 
should they have been taken away, and not I!’ 

There was another stillness - broken at last by two persons in 
conversation somewhere without. 

‘They are talking about us, no doubt!’ moaned Sue. ‘ “We are made 
a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men!” ’ 

Jude listened ~ ‘No - they are not talking of us,’ he said. ‘They arc 
two clergymen of different views, arguing about the eastward position. 
Good God ~ the eastward position, and all creation groaning!’ 

Then another silence, till she was seized with another uncontrollable 
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fit of grief. There is something external to us which says. “You shan’t!” 
First it said, “You shan’t Jeam?” Then it said, “You shan’t labour!” Now 
it says, “You shan’t love!” * 

He tried to soothe her by saying. That’s bitter of you, darling.’ 

‘But it’s true!’ 

Thus they waited, and she went back again to her room. The baby’s 
frock, shoes, and socks, which had been lying on a chair at the time 
of his death, she would not now have removed, though Jude would 
fain have got them out of her sight. But whenever he touched them 
she implored him to let them lie, and burst out almost savagely at the 
woman of the house when she also attempted to put them away. 

Jude dreaded her dull apathetic silences almost more than her parox¬ 
ysms. ‘Why don’t you speak to me, Jude?’ she cried out, after one of 
these. ‘Don’t turn away from me! I can’t hear the loneliness of being out 
of your looks!’ 

‘There, dear; here 1 am,’ he said, putting his face close to hers. 

‘Yes . . . O my comrade, our perfect union ~ our two-in-oneness - is 
now stained with blood!’ 

‘Shadowed by death - that’s all.’ 

‘Ah; but it was I who incited him really, though I didn’t know I was 
doing it! I talked to the child as one should only talk to people of mature 
age. I said the world was against us, that it was better to be out of life 
than in it at this price; and he took it literally. And I told him I was 
going to have another child. It upset him. O how bitterly he upbraided 
me!’ 

‘Why did you do it, Sue?* 

‘I can’t tell. It was that I wanted to be truthful. I couldn’t bear 
deceiving him as to the facts of life. And yet I wasn’t truthful, for with 
a false delicacy I told him too obscurely. - Why was I half wiser than 
my fellow-women? and not entirely wiser! Why didn’t I tell him pleasant 
untruths, instead of half realities? It was my want of self-control, so that 
I could neither conceal things nor reveal them!’ 

‘Your plan might have been a good one for the majority of cases; only 
in our peculiar case it chanced to work badly perhaps. He must have 
known sooner or later.’ 

‘And I was just making my baby darling a new frock; and now I shall 
never see him in it, and never talk to him any more! . . . My eyes are so 
swollen that I can scarcely see; and yet little more than a year ago I 
called myself happy! We went about loving each other too much - 
indulging ourselves to utter selfishness with each other! We said - do 
you remember? that we would make a virtue of joy, I said it was 
Nature’s intention, Nature’s law and raison d'itre that we should be 
joyful in what instincts she afforded us - instincts which civilization had 
taken upon itself to thwart. What dreadful things I .said! And now Fate 
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has given us this stab in the back for being such fools as to take Nature 
at her word!' 

She sank into a quiet contemplation, till she said, 'It is best, perhaps, 
that they should be gone. - Yes - I see it is! Better that they should be 
plucked fresh than stay to wither away miserably!' 

‘Yes,’ replied Jude. ‘Some say that the elders should rejoice when their 
children die in infancy.’ 

‘But they don’t know! . . , O my babies, my babies, could you be 
alive now! You may say the boy wished to be out of life, or he wouldn’t 
have done it. It was not unreasonable for him to die: it was part of his 
incurably sad nature, poor little fellow! But then the others - my own 
children and yours!’ 

Again Sue looked at the hanging little frock, and at the socks and 
shoes; and her figure quivered like a string. ‘I am a pitiable creature,’ she 
said, ‘good neither for earth nor heaven any more! I am driven out of 
my mind by things! What ought to be done?’ She stared at Jude, and 
tightly held his hand. 

‘Nothing can be done,’ he replied. ‘Things are as they are, and will 
be brought to their destined issue.’ 

She paused. ‘Yes! Who said that?’ she asked heavily. 

‘It comes in the chorus of the Agamemnon. It has been in my mind 
continually since this happened.’ 

‘My poor Jude - how you’ve missed everything! - you more than I, 
for I did get you! To think you should know that by your unassisted 
reading, and yet be in poverty and despair!’ 

After such momentary diversions her grief would return in a wave. 

The jury duly came and viewed the bodies, the inquest was held; and 
next arrived the melancholy morning of the funeral. Accounts in the 
newspapers had brought to the spot curious idlers, who stood apparently 
counting the window-panes and the stones of the walls. Doubt of the 
real relations of the couple added zest to their curiosity. Sue had declared 
that she would follow the two little ones to the grave, but at the last 
moment she gave way, and the coffins were quiedy carried out of the 
house while she was lying down. Jude got into the vehicle, and it drove 
away, much to the relief of the landlord, who now had only Sue and her 
luggage remaining on his hands, which he hoped to be also clear of later 
on in the day, and so to have freed his house from the exasperating 
notoriety it had acquired during the week through his wife’s unlucky 
admission of these strangers. In the afternoon he privately consulted 
with the owner of the house, and they agreed that if any objection to it 
arose from the tragedy which had occurred there they would try to get 
its number changed. 

When Jude had seen the two little boxes ~ one containing little Jude, 
and the other the two smallest - deposited in the earth he hastened 
back to Sue, who was still in her room, and he therefore did not 
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disturb her just then. Feeling anxious, however, he went again about 
four o’clock. The woman thought she was still lying down, but 
returned to him to say that she was not in her bedroom after all. Her 
hat and jacket, too, were missing: she had gone out. Jude hurried off 
to the public-house where he was sleeping. She had not been there. 
Then bethinking himself of possibilities he went along the road to the 
cemetery, which he entered, and crossed to where the interments had 
recently taken place. The idlers who had followed to the spot by reason 
of the tragedy were all gone now. A man with a shovel in his hands 
was attempting to earth in the common grave of the three children, 
but his arm was held back by an expostulating woman who stood in 
the half-filled hole. It was Sue, whose coloured clothing, which she 
had never thought of changing for the mourning he had bought, 
suggested to the eye a deeper grief than the conventional garb of 
bereavement could express. 

‘He’s filling them in, and he shan’t till I’ve seen my little ones again!’ 
she cried wildly when she saw Jude. ‘I want to sec them once more. O 
Jude - please Jude - I want to see them! I didn’t know you would let 
them be taken away while I was asleep! You said perhaps I should sec 
them once more before they were screwed down; and then you didn’t, 
but took them away! O Jude, you are cruel to me too!’ 

‘She’s been wanting me to dig out the grave again, and let her get to 
the coffins,’ said the man with the spade. ‘She ought to be took home, 
by the look o’ her. She is hardly responsible, poor thing, seemingly. 
Can’t dig ’em up again now, ma’am. Do ye go home with your 
husband, and take it quiet, and thank God that there’ll be another soon 
to swage yer grief.’ 

But Sue kept asking piteously: ‘Can’t I see them once more - just 
once! Can’t I? Only just one little minute, Jude? It would not take long! 
And I should be so glad, Jude! 1 will be so good, and not disobey you 
ever any more, Jude, if you will let me? I would go home quietly 
afterwards, and not want to see them any more! Can’t I? Why can’t I?* 
Thus she went on. Jude vvas thrown into such acute sorrow that he 
almost felt he would try to get the man to accede. But it could do not 
good, and might make her still worse; and he saw that it was imperative 
to get her home at once. So he coaxed her, and whispered tenderly, and 
put his arm round her to support her; till she helplessly gave in, and was 
induced to leave the cemetery. 

He wished to obtain a fly to take her back in, but economy being so 
imperative she deprecated his doing so, and they walked along slowly, 
Jude in black crape, she in brown and red clothing. They were to have 
gone to a new lodging that afternoon, but Jude saw that it was not 
practicable, and in course of time they entered the now hated house. Sue 
was at once got to bed, and the doctor sent for. 

Jude waited all the evening downstairs. At a very late hour the 
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intelligence was brought to him that a child had been prematurely bom, 
and that it, like the others, was a corpse. 


♦ III ♦ 


Sue was convalescent, though she had hoped for death, and Jude had 
again obtained work at his old trade. They were in other lodgings now, 
in the direction of Beersheba, and not far from the Church of Ceremonies 
- Saint Silas. 

They would sit silent, more bodeful of the direct antagonism of things 
than of their insensate and stolid obstructiveness. Vague and quaint 
imaginings had haunted Sue in the days when her intellect scintillated 
like a star, that the world resembled a stanza or melody composed in a 
dream; it was wonderfully excellent to the half-aroused intelligence, but 
hopelessly absurd at the full waking; that the First Cause worked 
automatically like a somnambulist, and not reflectively like a sage; that 
at the framing of the terrestrial conditions there seemed never to have 
been contemplated such a development of emotional perceptiveness 
among the creatures subject to those conditions as that reached by 
thinking and educated humanity. But affliction makes opposing forces 
loom anthropomorphous; and those ideas were now exchanged for a 
sense of Jude and herself fleeing from a persecutor. 

‘We must conform!’ she said mournfully. ‘All the ancient wrath of the 
Power above us has been vented upon us. His poor creatures, and we 
must submit. There is no choice. We must. It is no use fighting against 
God!’ 

‘It is only against man and senseless circumstance,’ said Jude. 

‘True!’ she murmured. ‘What have I been thinking of! I am getting as 
superstitious as a savage! . . . But whoever or whatever our foe may be, 
I am cowed into submission. I have no more fighting strength left; no 
more enterprise. I am beaten, beaten! . . . “We are made a spectacle unto 
the world, and to angels, and to men!” I am always saying that now.’ 

‘I feel the same!’ 

‘What shall we do? You are in work now; but remember, it may only 
be because our history and relations are not absolutely known . . . 
Possibly, if they knew our marriage had not been formalized they would 
turn you out of your job as they did at Aldbrickham!’ 
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‘I hardly know. Perhaps they would hardly do that. However, I think 
that we ought to make it legal now - as soon as you are able to go out.’ 

‘You think we ought?’ 

‘Certainly.* 

And Jude fell into thought. ‘I have seemed to myself lately,’ he said, 
‘to belong to that vast band of men shunned by the virtuous ~ the men 
called seducers. It amazes me when I think of it! I have not been 
conscious of it, or of any wrong-doing towards you, whom I love more 
than myself. Yet I am one of those men! I wonder if any other of them 
are the same purblind, simple creatures as I? . . . Yes, Sue - that’s what 
I am. I seduced you . . . You were a distinct type - a refined creature, 
intended by Nature to be left intact. But I couldn’t leave you alone!’ 

‘No, no, Jude!’ she said quickly. ‘Don’t reproach yourself with being 
what you are not. If anybody is to blame it is I.’ 

‘I supported you in your resolve to leave Phillotson; and without me 
perhaps you wouldn’t have urged him to let you go.’ 

‘I should have, just the same. As to ourselves, the fact of our not 
having entered into a legal contract is the saving feature in our union. 
Wc have thereby avoided insulting, as it were, the solemnity of our first 
marriages.’ 

‘Solemnity?’ Jude looked at her with some surprise, and grt*w con¬ 
scious that she was not the Sue of their earlier time. 

‘Yes,’ she said, with a little quiver in her words, ‘1 have had dreadful 
fears, a dreadful sense of my own insolence of action. I have thought ~ 
that I am still his wife!’ 

‘Whose?’ 

‘Richard’s.’ 

‘Good God, dearest! - why?’ 

‘O I can’t explain! Only the thought comes to me.’ 

‘It is your weakness - a sick fancy, without reason or meaning! Don’t 
let it trouble you.’ 

Sue sighed uneasily. 

As a set-off against such discussions as these there had come an 
improvement in their pecuniary position, which earlier in their experi¬ 
ence would have made them cheerful. Jude had quite unexpectedly found 
good employment at his old trade almost directly he arrived, the summer 
weather suiting his fragile constitution; and outwardly his days went on 
with that monotonous uniformity which is in itself so grateful after 
vicissitude. People seemed to have forgotten that he had ever shown any 
awkward aberrancies: and he daily mounted to the parapets and copings 
of colleges he could never enter, and renewed the crumbling freestones 
of mUllioned windows he would never look from, as if he had known 
no wish to do otherwise. 

There was this change in him; that he did not often go to any service 
at the churches now. One thing troubled him more than any other; that 
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Sue and himself had mentally travelled in opposite directions since the 
tragedy: events which had enlarged his own views of life, laws, customs, 
and dogmas, had not operated in the same manner on Sue's. She was no 
longer the same as in the independent days, when her intellect played 
like lambent lightning over conventions and formalities which he at that 
time respected, though he did not now. 

On a particular Sunday evening he came in rather late. She was not 
at home, but she soon returned, when he found her silent and medita¬ 
tive. 

‘What are you thinking of, little woman?’ he asked curiously. 

‘O I can’t tell clearly! I have thought that we have been selfish, careless, 
even impious, in our courses, you and I. Our life has been a vain 
attempt at self-delight. But self-abnegation is the higher road. We should 
mortify the flesh - the terrible flesh - the curse of Adam!’ 

‘Sue!* he murmured. ‘What has come over you?* 

‘We ought to be continually sacrificing ourselves on the altar of duty! 
But I have always striven to do what has pleased me. I well deserved the 
scourging I have got! I wish something would take the evil right out of 
me, and all my monstrous errors, and all my sinful ways!* 

‘Sue - my own too suffering dear! - there’s no evil woman in you. 
Your natural instincts are perfectly healthy; not quite so impassioned, 
perhaps, as I could wish; but good, and dear, and pure. And as I have 
often said, you are absolutely the most ethereal, least sensual woman I 
ever knew to exist without inhuman sexlessness. Why do you talk in 
such a changed way? We have not been selfish, except when no one 
could profit by our being otherwise. You used to say that human nature 
was noble and long-suffering, not vile and corrupt, and at last 1 thought 
you spoke truly. And now you seem to take such a much lower view!’ 

‘I want a humble heart; and a chastened mind; and I have never had 
them yet!’ 

‘You have been fearless, both as a thinker and as a feeler, and you 
deserved more admiration than I gave. I was too full of narrow dogmas 
at that time to see it.* 

‘Don’t say that, Jude! I wish my every fearless word and thought could 
be rooted out of my history. Self-renunciation - that’s everything! 1 
cannot humiliate myself too much. I should like to prick myself all over 
with pins and bleed out the badness that’s in me!’ 

‘Hush!’ he said, pressing her little face against his breast as if she were 
an infant. ‘It is bereavement that has brought you to this! Such remorse 
is not for you, my sensitive plant, but for the wicked ones of the earth 
- who never feel it!* 

‘1 ought not to stay like this,’ she murmured, when she had remained 
in the position a long while. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘It is indulgence.’ 
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‘Still on the same track! But is there anything better on earth than 
that we should love one another?’ 

‘Yes. It depends on the sort of love; and yours - ours - is the 
wrong. ’ 

‘I won’t have it, Sue! Come, when do you wish our marriage to be 
signed in a vestry?’ 

She paused, and looked up uneasily. ‘Never,’ she whispered. 

Not knowing the whole of her meaning he took the objection 
serenely, and said nothing. Several minutes elapsed, and he thought she 
had fallen asleep; but he spoke softly, and found that she was wide awake 
all the time. She sat upright and sighed. 

‘There is a strange, indescribable perfume or atmosphere about you 
tonight. Sue,’ he said. ‘I mean not only mentally, but about your 
clothes, also. A sort of vegetable scent, which I seem to know, yet 
cannot remember.’ 

*lt is incense.* 

‘Incense?’ 

‘I have been to the service at St Silas’, and I was in the fumes of it.’ 

‘Oh-St Silas’.’ 

‘Yes. I go there sometimes.’ 

‘Indeed. You go there!* 

‘You see, Jude, it is lonely here in the week-day mornings, when you 
are at work, and I think and think of - of my She stopped till she 
could control the lumpiness of her throat. ‘And I have taken to go in 
there, as it is so near.’ 

‘O well - of course, I say nothing against it. Only it is odd, for you. 
They little think what sort of chiel is amang them!’ 

‘What do you mean, Jude?’ 

‘Well - a sceptic, to be plain.’ 

‘How can you pain me so, dear Jude, in my trouble! Yet I know you 
didn’t mean it. But you ought not to say that.’ 

‘I won’t. But I am much surprised!’ 

‘Well - I want to tell you something else, Jude. You won’t be angry, 
will you? 1 have thought of it a good deal since my babies died. I don’t 
think I ought to be your wife - or as your wife - any longer.’ 

‘What? . . . But you are!* 

‘From your point of view; but -’ 

‘Of course we were afraid of the ceremony, and a good many others 
would have been in our places, with such strong reasons for fears. But 
experience has proved how we misjudged ourselves, and overrated our 
infirmities; and if you are beginning to respect rites and ceremonies, as 
you seem to be, I wonder you don’t say it shall be carried out instantly? 
You certainly are my wife,^ Sue, in all but law. What do you mean by 
what you said?’ 

‘I don’t think I ami* 
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*Not? But suppose we had gone through the ceremony? Would you 
feel that you were then?’ 

*No. I should not feel even then that I was. I should feel worse than I 
do now.’ 

‘Why so -- in the name of all that’s perverse, my dear?’ 

‘Because 1 am Richard’s.’ 

‘Ah - you hinted that absurd fancy to me before!’ 

‘It was only an impression with me then; 1 feel more and more 
convinced as time goes on that - I belong to him, or to nobody.’ 

‘My good heavens - how we are changing places!’ 

‘Yes. Perhaps so.’ 

Some few days later, in the dusk of the summer evening, they were 
sitting in the same small room downstairs, when a knock came to the 
front door of the carpenter’s house where they were lodging, and in a 
few moments there was a tap at the door of their room. Before they 
could open it the comer did so, and a woman’s form appeared. 

‘Is Mr Fawley here?’ 

Jude and Sue started as he mechanically replied in the affirmative, for 
the voice was Arabella’s. 

He formally requested her to come in, and she sat down in the 
window bench, where they could distinctly see her outline against the 
light; but no characteristic that enabled them to estimate her general 
aspect and air. Yet something seemed to denote that she was not quite 
so comfortably circumstanced, nor so bouncingly attired, as she had 
been during Cartlett’s lifetime. 

The three attempted an awkward conversation about the tragedy, of 
which Jude had felt it to be his duty to inform her immediately, though 
she had never replied to his letter. 

‘I have just come from the cemetery,’ she said. ‘I inquired and found 
the child’s grave. I couldn’t come to the funeral - thank you for inviting 
me all the same. I read all about it in the papers, and I felt I wasn’t 
wanted . . . No - I couldn’t come to the funeral,’ repeated Arabella, 
who, seeming utterly unable to reach the ideal of a catastrophic manner, 
fumbled with iterations. ‘But I am glad 1 found the grave. As *tis your 
trade, Jude, you’ll be able to put up a handsome stone to ’em.’ 

‘I shall put up a headstone,’ said Jude drearily. 

‘He was my child, and naturally I feel for him.’ 

*I hope so. We all did.’ 

‘The others that weren’t mine I didn’t feel so much for, as was 
natural.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

A sigh came from the dark comer where Sue sat.^ 

‘I had often wished I had mine with me,* continued Mrs Cartlett. 
‘Perhaps ’twouldn’t have happened then! But of course I didn’t wish to 
take him away from your wife.’ 
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‘I am not his wife/ came from Sue. 

The unexpectedness of her words struck Jude silent* 

‘O I beg your pardon, Vm sure,’ said Arabella, i thought you were!* 

Jude had known from the quality of Sue’s tone that her new and 
transcendental views lurked in her words; but all except their obvious 
meaning was, naturally, missed by Arabella. The latter, after evincing 
that she was struck by Sue’s avowal, recovered herself, and went on to 
talk with placid bluntness about ‘her’ boy, for whom, though in his 
lifetime she had shown no care at all, she now exhibited a ceremonial 
moumfulness that was apparently sustaining to the conscience. She 
alluded to the past, and in making some remark appealed again to Sue. 
There was no answer: Sue had invisibly left the room. 

‘She said she was not your wife?’ resumed Arabella in another voice. 
‘Why should she do that?* 

‘I cannot inform you,’ said Jude shortly. 

‘She is, isn’t she? She once told me so.’ 

‘I don’t criticize what she says.’ 

‘Ah - I see! Well, my time is up. I am staying here tonight, and 
thought I could do no less than call, after our mutual afRiction. I am 
sleeping at the place where I used to be barmaid, and tomorrow I go 
back to Alfredston. Father is come home again, and I am living with 
him.’ 

‘He has returned from Australia?’ said Jude with languid curiosity. 

‘Yes. Couldn’t get on there. Had a rough time of it. Mother died of 

dys-what do you call it? - in the hot weather, and father and two of 

the young ones have just got back. He has got a cottage near the old 
place, and for the present I am keeping house for him.’ 

Jude’s former wife had maintained a stereotyped manner of strict 
good breeding even now that Sue was gone, and limited her stay to a 
number of minutes that should accord with the highest respectability. 
When she had departed Jude, much relieved, went to the stairs and 
called Sue - feeling anxious as to what had become of her. 

There was no answer, and the carpenter who kept the lodgings said 
she had not come in. Jude was puzzled, and became quite alarmed at her 
absence, for the hour was growing late. The carpenter called his wife, 
who conjectured that Sue might have gone to St Silas’ church, as she 
often went there. 

‘Surely not at this time o’ night?’ said Jude. ‘It is shut.’ 

‘She knows somebody who keeps the key, and she has it whenever 
she wants it.’ 

‘How long has she been going on with this?’ 

‘Oh,'some few weeks, I think.’ 

Jude went vaguely in the direction of the church, which he had never 
once approached since he lived out that way years before, when his 
young opinions were more mystical than they were now. The spot was 
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deserted, but the door was certainly unfastened; he lifted the latch 
without noise, and pushing to the door behind him, stood absolutely 
still inside. The prevalent silence seemed to contain a faint sound, 
explicable as a breathing, or a sobbing, which came from the other end 
of the building. The floor-cloth deadened his footsteps as he moved in 
that direction through the obscurity, which was broken only by the 
faintest reflected night-light from without. 

High overhead, above the chancel steps, Jude could discern a huge, 
solidly constructed Latin cross - as large, probably, as the original it 
was designed to commemorate. It seemed to be suspended in the air by 
invisible wires; it was set with large jewels, which faintly glimmered in 
some weak ray caught from outside, as the cross swayed to and fro in 
a silent and scarcely perceptible motion. Underneath, upon the floor, lay 
what appeared to be a heap of black clothes, and from this was repeated 
the sobbing that he had heard before. It was his Sue’s form, prostrate on 
the paving. 

’Sue!’ he whispered. 

Something white disclosed itself; she had turned up her face. 

‘What - do you want with me here, Jude?’ she said almost sharply. 
‘You shouldn’t come! I wanted to be alone! Why did you intrude here?’ 

‘How can you ask!’ he retorted in quick reproach, for his full heart 
was wounded to its centre at this attitude of hers towards him. ‘Why do 
1 come? Who has a right to come, I should like to know, if I have not! 
I, who love you better than my own self - better - O far better - than 
you have loved me! What made you leave me to come here alone?’ 

‘Don’t criticize me, Jude - I can’t bear it! ~ I have often told you so. 
You must take me as I am. I am a wretch ~ broken by my distractions! 
1 couldn’t hear it when Arabella came - I felt so utterly miserable I had 
to come away. She seems to be your wife still, and Richard to be my 
husband!’ 

‘But they are nothing to us!’ 

‘Yes, dear friend, they are. I see marriage differently now. My babies 
have been taken from me to show me this! Arabella’s child killing mine 
was a judgement - the right slaying the wrong. What, what shall I do? 
I am such a vile creature - too worthless to mix with ordinary human 
beings!’ 

‘This is terrible!’ said Jude, verging on tears. ‘It is monstrous and 
unnatural for you to be so remorseful when you have done no wrong!’ 

‘Ah - you don’t know my badness!’ 

He returned vehemently: ‘I do! Every atom and dreg of it! You make 
me hate Christianity, or mysticism, or Sacerdotalism, or whatever it 
may be called, if it’s that which has caused this deterioration in you. 
That a woman-poet, a woman-seer, a woman whose soul shone like a 
diamond - whom all the wise of the world would have been proud of, 
if they could have known you - should degrade herself like this! I am 
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glad I had nothing to do with Divinity ~ damn glad - if it’s going to 
ruin you in this way!* 

‘You are angry, Jude, and unkind to me, and don’t see how things 
are,’ 

Then come along home with me, dearest, and perhaps I shall. I am 
over-burdened - and you, too, are unhinged just now.’ He put his arm 
round her and lifted her; but though she came, she preferred to walk 
without his support. 

‘I don’t dislike you, Jude,’ she said in a sweet and imploring voice. ‘I 
love you as much as ever! Only - I ought not to love you - any more. 
O I must not any more!’ 

‘I can’t own it.’ 

‘But I have made up my mind that I am not your wife! I belong to 
him - I sacramentally joined myself to him for life. Nothing can alter 
it!’ 

‘But surely we are man and wife, if ever two people were in this 
world? Nature’s own marriage it is, unquestionably!’ 

‘But not Heaven’s. Another was made for me there, and ratified 
eternally in the church at Melchester.’ 

‘Sue, Sue - affliction has brought you to this unreasonable state! After 
converting me to your views on so many things, to find you suddenly 
turn to the right-about like this ~ for no reason whatever, confounding 
all you have formerly said through sentiment merely! You root out of 
me what little affection and reverence I had left in me for the Church as 
an old acquaintance . . . What I can’t understand in you is your extra¬ 
ordinary blindness now to your old logic. Is it peculiar to you, or is it 
common to woman? Is a woman a thinking unit at all, or a fraction 
always wanting its integer? How you argued that marriage was only a 
clumsy contract - which it is - how you showed all the objections to it 
- all the absurdities! If two and two made four when we were happy 
together, surely they make four now? I can’t understand it, I repeat!’ 

*Ah, dear Jude; that’s because you are like a totally deaf man observing 
people listening to music. You say “What are they regarding? Nothing 
is there.” But something is.’ 

‘That is a hard saying from you; and not a true parallel! You threw off 
old husks of prejudices, and taught me to do it; and now you go back 
upon yourself. I confess I am utterly stultified in my estimate of you.’ 

‘Dear friend, my only friend, don’t be hard with me! I can’t help 
being as I am, I am convinced I am right - that I see the light at last. 
But O, how to profit by it!’ 

They walked along a few more steps till they were outside the 
building, and she had returned the key. ‘Can this be the girl,’ said Jude 
when she came back, feeling a slight renewal of elasticity now that he 
was in the open street; ‘can this be the girl who brought the Pagan 
deities into this most Christian city? - who mimicked Miss Fontover 
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when she crushed them with her heel? - quoted Gibbon, and Shelley, 
and Mill? Where are dear Apollo, and dear Venus now!* 

‘O don’t, don’t be so cruel to me, Jude, and I so unhappy!’ she sobbed. 
‘I can’t bear it! I was in error - I cannot reason with you. I was wrong 
- proud in my own conceit! Arabella’s coming was the finish. Don’t 
satirize me: it cuts like a knife!’ 

He flung his arms round her and kissed her passionately there in the 
silent street, before she could hinder him. They went on till they came 
to a little coffee-house. ‘Jude,’ she said with suppressed tears, ‘would 
you mind getting a lodging here?’ 

‘I will - if, if you really wish? But do you? Let me go to our door and 
understand you.’ 

He went and conducted her in. She said she wanted no supper, and 
went in the dark upstairs and struck a light. Turning she found that 
Jude had followed her, and was standing at the chamber door. She went 
to him, put her hand in his, and said ‘Good night.’ 

‘But Sue! Don’t we live here?’ 

‘You said you would do as I wished!’ 

‘Yes. Very well! . . . Perhaps it was wrong of me to argue distastefully 
as 1 have done! Perhaps as we couldn’t conscientiously marry at first in 
the old-fashioned way, we ought to have parted. Perhaps the world is 
not illuminated enough for such experiments as ours! Who were we, to 
think we could act as pioneers!’ 

*I am so glad you see that much, at any rate. I never deliberately 
meant to do as I did. 1 slipped into my false position through jealousy 
and agitation!’ 

‘But surely through love - you loved me?’ 

‘Yes. But I wanted to let it stop there, and go on always as mere 
lovers; until -’ 

‘But people in love couldn’t live for ever like that!’ 

‘Women could: men can’t, because they - won’t. An average woman 
is in this superior to an average man - that she never instigates, only 
responds. We ought to have lived in mental communion, and no more.’ 

‘I was the unhappy cause of the change, as I have said before! . . . 
Well, as you will! . . . But human nature can’t help being itself.’ 

‘O yes - that’s just what it has to learn - self-mastery.’ 

‘I repeat - if either were to blame it was not you but I.’ 

‘No - it was 1. Your wickedness was only the natural man’s desire to 
possess the woman. Mine was not the reciprocal wish till envy stimulated 
me to oust Arabella. I had thought I ought in charity to let you approach 
me - that it was damnably selfish to torture you as I did my other 
friend. But I shouldn’t have given way if you hadn’t broken me down by 
making me fear you would go back to her . . . But don’t let us say any 
more about it! Jude, will you leave me to myself now?’ 

‘Yes . . . But Sue - my wife, as you arc!’ he burst out; ‘my old 
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reproach to you was, after all, a true one. You have never loved me as 
I love you - never - never! Yours is not a passionate heart - your heart 
does not bum in a flame! You are, upon the whole, a sort of fay, or 
sprite - not a woman!’ 

*At first I did not love you, Jude; that 1 own. When I first knew you 
I merely wanted you to love me. I did not exactly flirt with you; but 
that inborn craving which undermines some women’s morals almost 
more than unbridled passion - the craving to attract and captivate, 
regardless of the injury it may do the man ~ was in me; and when I 
found I had caught you, I was frightened. And then ~ I don’t know how 
it was ~ I couldn’t bear to let you go - possibly to Arabella again - and 
so I got to love you, Jude. But you see, however fondly it ended, it 
began in the selfish and cruel wish to make your heart ache for me 
without letting mine ache for you.’ 

‘And now you add to your cruelty by leaving me!’ 

‘Ah - yes! The further I flounder, the more harm I do!’ 

‘O Sue!’ said he with a sudden sense of his own danger. ‘Do not do 
an immoral thing for moral reasons! You have been my social salvation. 
Stay with me for humanity’s sake! You know what a weak fellow I am. 
My two Arch Enemies you know - my weakness for womankind and 
my impulse to strong liquor. Don’t abandon me to them. Sue, to save 
your own soul only! They have been kept entirely at a distance since you 
became my guardian-angel! Since I have had you 1 have been able to go 
into any temptations of the sort, without risk. Isn’t my safety worth a 
little sacrifice of dogmatic principle? I am in terror lest, if you leave me, 
it will be with me another case of the pig that was washed turning back 
to his wallowing in the mire!’ 

Sue burst out weeping. ‘O but you must not. Jude! You won’t! I’ll 
pray for you night and day!’ 

‘Well ~ never mind; don’t grieve,’ said Jude generously. ‘I did suffer, 
God knows, about you at that time; and now I suffer again. But perhaps 
not so much as you. The woman mostly gets the worst of it in the long 
run!’ 

‘She does.’ 

‘Unless she is absolutely worthless and contemptible. And this one is 
not that, anyhow!’ 

Sue drew a nervous breath or two. ‘She is - I fear! . . . Now Jude - 
good night, ~ please!’ 

‘I mustn’t stay? ~ Not just once more? As it has been so many times 
- O Sue, my wife, why not!’ 

‘No - no - not wife! ... I am in your hands, Jude - don’t tempt me 
back now I have advanced so far!’ 

‘Very well. I do your bidding. I owe that to you, darling, in penance 
for how I over-ruled it at the first time. My God, how selfish 1 was! 
Perhaps - perhaps I spoilt one of the highest and purest loves that ever 
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existed between man and woman! . . , Then kt the veil of our temple be 
rent in two from this hour!’ 

He went to the bed, removed one of the pair of pillows thereon, and 
flung it to the floor. 

Sue looked at him, and bending over the bed-rail wept silently. ‘You 
don’t see that it is a matter of conscience with me, and not of dislike to 
you!’ she brokenly murmured. ‘Dislike to you! But 1 can’t say any more 
- it breaks my heart ~ it will be undoing all I have begun! Jude - good 
night!’ 

‘Good night,’ he said, and turned to go. 

*0 but you shall kiss me!' said she, starting up. ‘I can’t - bear -!’ 

He clasped her, and kissed her weeping face as he had scarcely ever 
done before, and they remained in silence till she said, ‘Good-bye, 
good-bye!’ And then gently pressing him away she got free, trying to 
mitigate the sadness by saying: ‘We’ll be dear friends just the same, Jude, 
won’t we? And we’ll sec each other sometimes - Yes! ~ and forget all 
this, and try to be as we were long ago?’ 

Jude did not permit himself to speak, but turned and descended the 
stairs. 


♦ IV ♦ 


The man whom Sue, in her mental volte-face, was now regarding as 
her inseparable husband, lived still at Mary green. 

On the day before the tragedy of the children, Phillotson had seen 
both her and Jude as they stood in the rain at Christminster watching 
the procession to the Theatre. But he had said nothing of it at the 
moment to his companion Gillingham, who, being an old friend, was 
staying with him at the village aforesaid, and had, indeed, suggested the 
day’s trip to Christminster. 

‘What are you thinking of?’ said Gillingham, as they went home. ‘The 
University degree you never obtained?’ 

‘No, no,* said PhillotsOn gruffly. ‘Of somebody I saw today.’ In a 
moment he added, ‘Susanna.’ 

‘I saw ter, too.’ 

‘You said nothing.’ 
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‘I didn’t wish to draw your attention to her* But, as you did sec her, 
you should have said: “How d’ye do, my dcar-that-was?” ’ 

‘Ah, well. I might have. But what do you think of this: I have good 
reason for supposing that she was innocent when I divorced her - that 
I was all wrong. Yes, indeed! Awkward, isn’t it?’ 

‘She has taken care to set you right since, anyhow, apparently.’ 

‘H’m. That’s a cheap sneer. I ought to have waited, unquestionably.’ 

At the end of the week, when Gillingham had gone back to his school 
near Shaston, Phillotson, as was his custom, went to Alfredston market; 
ruminating again on Arabella’s intelligence as he walked down the long 
hill which he had known before Jude knew it, though his history had 
not beaten so intensely upon its incline. Arrived in the town he bought 
his usual weekly local paper; and when he had sat down in an inn to 
refresh himself for the five miles* walk back, he pulled the paper from 
his pocket and read awhile. The account of the ‘Strange suicide of a 
stone-mason’s children’ met his eye. 

Unimpassioned as he was, it impressed him painfully, and puzzled 
him not a little, for he could not understand the age of the elder child 
being what it was stated to be. However, there was no doubt that the 
newspaper report was in some way true. 

‘Their cup of sorrow is now full!’ he said: and thought and thought 
of Sue, and what she had gained by leaving him. 

Arabella having made her home at Alfredston, and the schoolmaster 
coming to market there every Saturday, it was not wonderful that in a 
few weeks they met again - the precise time being just after her return 
from Christminster, where she had stayed much longer than she had at 
first intended, keeping an interested eye on Jude, though Jude had seen 
no more of her. Phillotson was on his way homeward when he 
encountered Arabella, and she was approaching the town. 

‘You like walking out this way, Mrs Cartlett?’ he said. 

‘I’ve just begun to again,’ she replied. ‘It is where I lived as maid and 
wife, and all the past things of my life that are interesting to my feelings 
are mixed up with this road. And they have been stirred up in me too, 
lately; for I’ve been visiting at Christminster. Yes; I’ve seen Jude.’ 

‘Ah! How do they bear their terrible affliction?’ 

‘In a ve-ry strange way - ve-ry strange! She don’t live with him any 
longer. I only heard of it as a certainty just before I left; though I had 
thought things were drifting that way from their manner when I called 
on them.’ 

‘Not live with her husband? Why, I should have thought ’twould have 
united them more.’ 

‘He’s not her husband, after all. She has never really married him 
although they have passed as man and wife so long. And now, instead 
of this sad event making ’em hurry up, and get the thing done legally, 
she’s took in a queer religious way, just as I was in my affliction at 
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losing Cartktt, only hers is of a more ’sterical sort than mine. And she 
says, so I was told, that she’s your wife in the eye of Heaven and the 
Church - yours only; and can’t be anybody else’s by any act of man.’ 

*Ah - indeed? . . . Separated, have they!’ 

‘You sec, the eldest boy was mine 

‘O ~ yours!’ 

‘Yes, poor little fellow ~ bom in lawful wedlock, thank God. And 
perhaps she feels, over and above other things, that I ought to have been 
in her place. I can’t say. However, as for me, I am soon off from here. 
I’ve got father to look after now, and we can’t live in such a humdrum 
place as this. I hope soon to be in a bar again at Christminster, or some 
other big town.’ 

They parted. When Phillotson had ascended the hill a few steps he 
stopped, hastened back, and called her. 

‘What is, or was, their address?’ 

Arabella gave it. 

‘Thank you. Good afternoon.’ 

Arabella smiled grimly as she resumed her way, and practised dimple¬ 
making all along the road from where the pollard willows begin to the 
old almshouses in the first street of the town. 

Meanwhile Phillotson ascended to Marygreen, and for the first time 
during a lengthened period he lived with a forward eye. On crossing 
under the large trees of the green to the humble schoolhouse to which 
he had been reduced he stood a moment, and pictured Sue coming out 
of the door to meet him. No man had ever suffered more inconvenience 
from his owq charity, Christian or heathen, than Phillotson had done 
in letting Sue go. He had been knocked about from pillar to post at the 
hands of the virtuous almost beyond endurance; he had been nearly 
starved, and was now dependent entirely upon the very small stipend 
from the school of this village (where the parson had got ill-spoken of 
for befriending him). He had often thought of Arabella’s remarks that 
he should have been more severe with Sue, that her recalcitrant spirit 
would soon have been broken. Yet such was his obstinance and illogical 
disregard of opinion, and of the principles in which he had been trained, 
that his convictions on the rightness of his course with his wife had not 
been disturbed. 

Principles which could be subverted by feeling in one direction were 
liable to the same catastrophe in another. The instincts which had 
allowed him to give Sue her liberty now enabled him to regard her as 
none the worse for her life with Jude. He wished for her still, in his 
curious way, if he did not love her, and, apart from policy, soon felt 
that he would be gratified to have her again as his, always provided that 
she came willingly. 

But artifice was necessary, he had foimd, for stemming the cold and 
inhumane blast of the world’s contempt. And here were the materials 
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ready made. By getting Sue back and remarrying her on the respectable 
plea of having entertained erroneous views of her, and gained his divorce 
wrongfully, he might acquire some comfort, resume his old courses, 
perhaps return to the Shaston school, if not even to the Church as a 
licentiate. 

He thought he would write to Gillingham to inquire his views, and 
what he thought of his, Phillotson’s, sending a letter to her. Gillingham 
replied, naturally, that now she was gone it were best to let her be; and 
considered that if she were anybody’s wife she was the wife of the man 
to whom she had borne three children and owed such tragical adventures. 
Probably, as his attachment to her seemed unusually strong, the singular 
pair would make their union legal in course of time, and all would be 
well, and decent, and in order. 

‘But they wont - Sue wont!’ exclaimed Phillotson to himself. 
‘Gillingham is so matter-of-fact. She’s affected by Christminstcr senti¬ 
ment and teaching. I can see her views on the indissolubility of marriage 
well enough, and I know where she got them. They are not mine; but 
I shall make use of them to further mine.’ 

He wrote a brief reply to Gillingham. ‘I know I am entirely wrong, 
but I don’t agree with you. As to her having lived and had three children 
by him, my feeling is (though I can advance no logical or moral defence 
of it, on the old lines) that it has done little more than finish her 
education. I shall write to her, and learn whether what that woman said 
is true or no.’ 

As he had made up his mind to do this before he had written to his 
friend, there had not been much reason for writing to the latter at all. 
However, it was Phillotson’s way to act thus. 

He accordingly addressed a carefully considered epistle to Sue, and, 
knowing her emotional temperament, threw a Rhadamanthine strictness 
into the lines here and there, carefully hiding his heterodox feelings, not 
to frighten her. He stated that, it having come to his knowledge that her 
views had considerably changed, he felt compelled to say that his own, 
too, were largely modified by events subsequent to their parting. He 
would not conceal from her that passionate love had little to do with his 
communication. It arose from a wish to make their lives, if not a success, 
at least no such disastrous failure as they threatened to become, through 
his acting on what he had considered at the time a principle of justice, 
charity, and reason. 

To indulge one’s instinctive and uncontrolled sense of justice and 
right, was not, he had found, permitted with impunity in an old 
civilization like ours. It was necessary to act under an acquired and 
cultivated sense of the same, if you wished to enjoy an average share 
of comfort and honour; and to let crude loving-kindness take care of it¬ 
self. 

He suggested that she should come to him there at Marygreen. 
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On second thoughts he took out the last paragraph but one; and 
having rc-writtcn the letter he dispatched it immediately, and in some 
excitement awaited the issue. 

A few days after a figure moved through the white fog which 
enveloped the Beersheba suburb of Christminster, towards the quarter 
in which Jude Fawley had taken up his lodging since his division from 
Sue. A timid knock sounded upon the door of his abode. 

It was evening - so he was at home; and by a species of divination he 
jumped up and rushed to the door himself. 

‘Will you come out with me? I would rather not come in. I want to 
~ to talk with you - and to go with you to the cemetery.’ 

It had been in the trembling accents of Sue that these words came. 
Jude put on his hat. ‘It is dreary for you to be out,’ he said. ‘But if you 
prefer not to come in, I don’t mind.* 

‘Yes - I do. I shall not keep you long.’ 

Jude was too much affected to go on talking at first; she, too, was 
now such a mere cluster of nerves that all initiatory power seemed to 
have left her, and they proceeded through the fog like Acherontic shades 
for a long while, without sound or gesture. 

‘I want to tell you,’ she presently said, her voice now quick, now 
slow, ‘so that you may not hear of it by chance. I am going back to 
Richard. He has - so magnanimously - agreed to forgive all.* 

‘Going back? How can you go -* 

‘He is going to marry me again. That is for form’s sake, and to satisfy 
the world, which does not see things as they are. But of course I am his 
wife already. Nothing has changed that.’ 

He turned upon her with an anguish that was well-nigh fierce. 

‘But you are my wife! Yes, you are. You know it. I have always 
regretted that feint of ours in going away and pretending to come back 
legally married, to save appearances. I loved you, and you loved me; 
and we closed with each other; and that made the marriage. We still 
love — you as well as I — I know it. Sue! Therefore our marriage is not 
cancelled.’ 

‘Yes; 1 know how you see it,’ she answered with despairing self¬ 
suppression. ‘But I am going to marry him again, as it would be called 
by you. Strictly speaking you, too, - don’t mind my saying it, Jude! ~ 
you should take back - Arabella.’ 

‘I should? Good God - what next! But how if you and I had married 
legally, as we were on the point of doing?’ 

‘I should have felt just the same - that ours was not a marriage. And 
I would go back to Richard without repeating the sacrament, if he asked 
me. But “the world and its ways have a certain worth” (1 suppose): 
therefore I concede a repetition of the ceremony . . . Don’t crush ail the 
life out of me by satire and argument, I implore you! I was strongest 
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once, i know, and perhaps I treated you cruelly. But Jude, return good 
for evil! I am the weaker now. Don’t retaliate upon me, but be kind. O 
be kind to me - a poor wicked woman who is trying to mend!* 

He shook his head hopelessly, his eyes wet. The blow of her bereave¬ 
ment seemed to have destroyed her reasoning faculty. The once keen 
vision was dimmed. ‘All wrong, all wrong!’ he said huskily. ‘Error - 
perversity! It drives me out of my senses. Do you care for him? Do you 
love him? You know you don’t! It will be a fanatic prostitution - God 
forgive me, yes - that’s what it will be!’ 

‘I don’t love him - 1 must, must, own it, in deepest remorse! But 1 
shall try to learn to love him by obeying him.’ 

Jude argued, urged, implored; but her conviction was proof against 
all. It seemed to be the one thing on earth on which she was firm, and 
that her firmness in this had left her tottering in every other impulse 
and wish she possessed. 

‘I have been considerate enough to let you know the whole truth, and 
to tell it you myself,’ she said in cut tones; ‘that you might not consider 
yourself slighted by hearing of it at secondhand. I have even owned the 
extreme fact that I do not love him. I did not think you would be so 
rough with me for doing so! I was going to ask you . . .’ 

‘To give you away?’ 

‘No. To send - my boxes to me - if you would. But I suppose you 
won’t.’ 

‘Why, of course 1 will. What - isn’t he coming to fetch you - to 
marry you from here? He won’t condescend to do that?’ 

‘No - I won’t let him. I go to him voluntarily, just as 1 went away 
from him. We are to be married at his little church at Mary green.’ 

She was so sadly sweet in what he called her wrongheadedness that 
Jude could not help being moved to tears more than once for pity of 
her. ‘I never knew such a woman for doing impulsive penances as you. 
Sue! No sooner does one expect you to go straight on, as the one 
rational proceeding, than you double round the comer!’ 

‘Ah, well; let that go! . . . Jude, I must say good-bye! But I wanted 
you to go to the cemetery with me. Let our farewell be there - beside 
the graves of those who died to bring home to me the error of my 
views.’ 

They turned in the direction of the place, and the gate was opened to 
them on application. Sue had been there often, and she knew the way 
to the spot in the dark. They reached it, and stood still. 

‘It is here - 1 should like to part,’ said she. 

‘So be it!’ 

‘Don’t think me hard because I have acted on conviction. Your 
generous devotion to me is unparalleled, Jude! Your worldly failure, if 
you have failed, is to your credit rather than to your blame. Remember 
that the best and greatest among mankind are those who do themselves 
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no worldly good. Every successful man is more or less a selfish man. 
The devoted fail. . . “Charity sedeeth not her own.“ ’ 

*In that chapter we are at one, evcr-belovcd darling, and on it we’ll 
part friends. Its verses will stand fast when all the rest that you call 
religion has passed away!* 

‘Well - don’t discuss it. Good-bye, Jude; my fellow-sinner, and 
kindest friend!* 

‘Good-bye, my mistaken wife. Good-bye!’ 


♦ V * 


The next afternoon the familiar Christminster fog still hung over all 
things. Sue’s slim shape was only just discernible going towards the 
station. 

Jude had no heart to go to his work that day. Neither could he go 
anywhere in the direction by which she would be likely to pass. He 
went in an opposite one, to a dreary, strange, flat scene, where boughs 
dripped, and coughs and consumption lurked, and where he had never 
been before. 

‘Sue’s gone from me - gone!’ he murmured miserably. 

She in the meantime had left by the train, and reached Alfredston 
Road, where she entered the steam-tram and was conveyed into the 
town. It had been her request to Phillotson that he should not meet her. 
She wished, she said, to come to him voluntarily, to his very house and 
hearthstone. 

It was Friday evening, which had been chosen because the school¬ 
master was disengaged at four o’clock that day till the Monday morning 
following. The little car she hired at The Bear to drive her to Mary green 
set her down at the end of the lane, half-a-mile from the village, by her 
d^ire, and preceded her to the schoolhouse with such portion of her 
luggage as she had brought. On its return she encountered it, and asked 
the driver if he had found the master’s house open. The man informed 
her that he had, and that her things had been taken in by the schoolmaster 
himself. 

She could now enter Marygreen without exciting much observation. 
She crossed by the well and under the trees to the pretty new school 
on the other side, and lifted the latch of the dwelling without knock- 
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ing. Phillotson stood in the middle of the room* awaiting her, as re¬ 
quested. 

‘I’ve come, Richard,’ said she, looking pale and shaken, and sinking 
into a chair. ‘I cannot believe - you forgive your ~ wife!’ 

‘Everything, darling Susanna,* said Phillotson. 

She started at the endearment, though it had been spoken advisedly 
without fervour. Then she nerved herself again. 

‘My children ~ are dead ~ and it is right that they should be! I am glad 
- almost. They were sin-begotten. They were sacrificed to teach me 
how to live! ~ their death was the first stage of my purification. That’s 
why they have not died in vain! . . . You will take me back?’ 

He was so stirred by her pitiful words and tone that he did more than 
he had meant to do. He bent and kissed her cheek. 

Sue imperceptibly shrank away, her flesh quivering under the touch 
of his lips. 

Phillotson’s heart sank, for desire was renascent in him. ‘You still have 
an aversion to me!’ 

‘O no, dear - I - have been driving through the damp, and I was 
chilly!’ she said, with a hurried smile of apprehension. ‘When arc we 
going to have the marriage? Soon?’ 

‘Tomorrow morning, early, I thought ~ if you really wish. I am 
sending round to the vicar to let him know you are come. 1 have told 
him all, and he highly approves - he says it will bring our lives to a 
triumphant and satisfactory issue. But ~ are you sure of yourself? It is 
not too late to refuse now if - you think you can’t bring yourself to it, 
you know?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I can! I want it done quick. Tell him, tell him at once! My 
strength is tried by the undertaking - 1 can’t wait long!’ 

‘Have something to eat and drink then, and go over to your room at 
Mrs Edlin’s. I’ll tell the vicar half past eight tomorrow, before anybody 
is about - if that’s not too soon for you? My friend Gillingham is here 
to help us in the ceremony. He’s been good enough to come all the way 
from Shaston at great inconvenience to himself.’ 

Unlike a woman in ordinary, whose eye is so keen for material things, 
Sue seemed to see nothing of the room they were in, or any detail of her 
environment. But on moving across the parlour to put down her muff 
she uttered a little ‘Ol’ and grew paler than before. Her look was that of 
the condemned criminal who catches sight of his coffin. 

‘What?’ said Phillotson. 

The flap of the bureau chanced to be open, and in placing her muff 
upon it her eye had caught a document which lay there. ‘O ~ only a - 
funny surprise!’ she said, trying to laugh away her cry as she came back 
to the table. 

‘Ah! yes,’ said Phillotson. ‘The licence ... It has just come.’ 

Gillingham now joined them from his room above, and Sue nervously 
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made herself agreeable to him by calking on whatever she thought likely 
to interest him, except herself, though that interested him most of all. 
She obediently cat some supper, and prepared to leave for her lodging 
hard by. Phillotson crossed the green with her, bidding her good night 
at Mrs Edlin's door. 

The old woman accompanied Sue to her temporary quarters, and 
helped her to unpack. Among other things she laid out a nightgown 
tastefully embroidered. 

*0 ~ I didn't know that was put in!' said Sue quickly. 'I didn't mean 
it to be. Here is a different one.' She handed a new and absolutely plain 
garment, of coarse and unbleached calico. 

'But this is the prettiest,’ said Mrs Edlin. That one is no better than 
very sackcloth o’ Scripture!’ 

*Ycs - I meant it to be. Give me the other.’ 

She took it, and began rending it with all her might, the tears 
resounding through the house like a screech-owl. 

‘But my dear, dear! - whatever . . .’ 

‘It is adulterous! It signifies what I don't feel - I bought it long ago 
~ to please Jude. It must be destroyed!’ 

Mrs Edlin lifted her hands, and Sue excitedly continued to tear the 
linen into strips, laying the pieces in the fire. 

‘You med ha’ give it to me!’ said the widow. ‘It do make my heart 
ache to sec such pretty open-work as that a-bumed by the flames - not 
that ornamental night-rails can be much use to a' ould 'ooman like I. 
My days for such be all past and gone!’ 

‘It is an accursed thing - it reminds me of what I want to forget!’ Sue 
repeated. ‘It is only fit for the fire.’ 

‘Lord, you be too strict! What do ye use such words for, and condemn 
to hell your dear little innocent children that’s lost to ’ee! Upon my life 
I don’t call that religion!’ 

Sue flung her face upon the bed, sobbing. ‘O, don’t, don’t! That kills 
me!’ She remained shaken with her grief, and slipped down upon her 
knees. 

‘I'll tell *ec what - you ought not to marry this man again!' said Mrs 
Edlin indignantly. ‘You are in love wi’t’ other still!’ 

‘Yes I must - I am his already!’ 

‘Pshoo! You be t’ other man's. If you didn’t like to commit yourselves 
to the binding vow again, just at first, ’twas all the more credit to your 
consciences, considering your reasons, and you med ha’ lived on, and 
made it all right at last. After all, it concerned nobody but your own 
two selves.’ 

^Richard says he’ll have me back, and I’m bound to go! If he had 
refused, it might not have been so much my duty to - give up Jude. 
But She remained with her face in the bedclothes, and Mrs Edlin left 
the room. 
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Phillocson in the interval had gone back to his friend Gillinghani, 
who still sat over the supper-table. They soon rose, and walked out on 
the green to smoke awhile. A light was burning in Sue s room, a shadow 
moving now and then across the blind. 

Gillingham had evidently been impressed with the indefinable charm 
of Sue, and after a silence he said, ‘Well: youVe all but got her again at 
last. She can’t very well go a second time. The pear has dropped into 
your hand.’ 

‘Yes! ... I suppose 1 am right in taking her at her word. I confess 
there seems a touch of selfishness in it. Apart from her being what she 
is, of course, a luxury for a fogey like me, it will set me right in the 
eyes of the clergy and orthodox laity, who have never forgiven me for 
letting her go. So I may get back in some degree into my old track.’ 

‘Well ~ if you’ve got any sound reason for marrying her again, do it 
now in God’s name! I was always against your opening the cage-door 
and letting the bird go in such an obviously suicidal way. You might 
have been a school inspector by this time, or a reverend, if you hadn’t 
been so weak about her.’ 

‘I did myself irreparable damage ~ I know it.’ 

‘Once you’ve got her housed again, stick to her.’ 

Phillotson was more evasive tonight. He did not care to admit clearly 
that his taking Sue to him again had at bottom nothing to do with 
repentance of letting her go, but was, primarily, a human instinct flying 
in the face of custom and profession. He said, ‘Yes ~ 1 shall do that. 

I know woman better now. Whatever justice there was in releasing 
her, there was little logic, for one holding my views on other sub¬ 
jects.’ 

Gillingham looked at him, and wondered whether it would ever 
happen that the reactionary spirit induced by the world’s sneers and his 
own physical wishes would make Phillotson more orthodoxly cruel to 
her than he had erstwhile been informally and perversely kind. 

‘I perceive it won’t do to give way to impulse,’ Phillotson resumed, 
feeling more and more every minute the necessity of acting up to his 
position. ‘I flew in the face of the Church’s teaching; but I did it without 
malice prepense. Women are so strange in their influence, that they 
tempt you to misplaced kindness. However, I know myself better now. 
A little judicious severity, perhaps . . .’ 

‘Yes; but you must tighten the reins by degrees only. Don’t be too 
strenuous at first. She’ll come to any terms in time,’ 

The caution was unnecessary, though Phillotson did not say so, ‘1 
remember what my vicar at Shaston said, when I left after the row that 
was made about my agreeing to her elopement. “The only thing you 
can do to retrieve your position and hers is to admit your error in not 
restraining her with a wise and strong hand, and to get her back again 
if she’ll come, and be firm in the future.” But I was so headstrong at 
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that time that I paid no heed. And that after the divorce she should have 
thought of doing so I did not dream/ 

The gate of Mrs £dlin*$ cottage clicked, and somebody began crossing 
in the direction of the school. Phillotson said ‘Good night,’ 

‘O, is that Mr Phillotson?* said Mrs Edlin. ‘1 was going over to see 
*ee. Tve been upstairs with her, helping her to unpack her things; and 
upon my word, sir, I don’t think this ought to be!* 

‘What - the wedding?’ 

‘Yes. She’s forcing herself to it, poor dear little thing; and you’ve no 
notion what she’s suffering. 1 was never much for religion nor against 
it, but it can’t be right to let her do this, and you ought to persuade her 
out of it. Of course everybody will say it was very good and forgiving 
of’ee to take her to ’ee again. But for my part 1 don’t.’ 

‘It’s her wish, and I am willing,’ said Phillotson with grave reserve, 
opposition making him illogically tenacious now. ‘A great piece of laxity 
will be rectified.’ 

i don’t believe it. She’s his wife if anybody’s. She’s had three children 
by him, and he loves her dearly; and it’s a wicked shame to egg her on 
to this, poor little quivering thing! She’s got nobody on her side. The 
one man who’d be her friend the obstinate creature won’t allow to come 
near her. What first put her into this mood o’ mind, 1 wonder!’ 

‘I can’t tell. Not 1 certainly. It is all voluntary cn her part. Now that’s 
all I have to say.’ Phillotson spoke stiffly. ‘You’ve turned round, Mrs 
Edlin. It is unseemly of you!’ 

‘Well. I knowed you’d be affronted at what I had to say; but I don’t 
mind that. The truth’s the truth.’ 

‘I’m not affronted, Mrs Edlin. You’ve been too kind a neighbour for 
that. But I must be allowed to know what’s best for myself and Susanna. 

1 suppose you won’t go to church with us, then?’ 

‘No. Be hanged if I can ... I don’t know what the times be coming 
to! Matrimony have growed to be that serious in these days that one 
really do feel afeared to move in at all. In my time we took it more 
careless; and I don’t know that we was any the worse for it! When 1 and 
my poor man were jined in it we kept up the junketing all the week, 
and drunk the parish dry, and had to borrow half-a-crown to begin 
housekeeping!’ 

When Mrs Edlin had gone back to her cottage Phillotson spoke 
moodily. *I don’t know whether I ought to do it - at any rate quite so 
rapidly.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘If she is really compelling herself to this against her instincts - merely 
from this new sense of duty or religion - I ought perhaps to let her wait 
a bit.* 

‘Now you’ve got so far you ought not to back out of it. That’s my 
opinion.* 
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‘I can't very well put it off now; that's true. But I had a qualm when 
she gave that little cry at sight of the licence.* 

‘Now, never you have qualms, old boy. 1 mean to give her away 
tomorrow morning, and you mean to take her. It has always been on 
my conscience that I didn’t urge more objections to your letting her go, 
and now we’ve got to this stage I shan’t be content if I don’t help you 
to set the matter right.’ 

Phillotson nodded, and seeing how staunch his friend was, became 
more frank. ‘No doubt when it gets known what I’ve done I shall be 
thought a soft fool by many. But they don’t know Sue as I do. Though 
so elusive, hers is such an honest nature at bottom that I don’t think she 
has ever done anything against her conscience. The fact of her having 
lived with Fawley goes for nothing. At the time she left me for him she 
thought she was quite within her right. Now she thinks otherwise.' 

The next morning came, and the self-sacrifice of the woman on the 
altar of what she was pleased to call her principles was acquiesced in by 
these two friends, each from his own point of view. Phillotson went 
across to the Widow Edlin’s to fetch Sue a few minutes after eight 
o’clock. The fog of the previous day or two on the lowlands had 
travelled up here by now, and the trees on the green caught armfuls, 
and turned them into showers of big drops. The bride was waiting, 
ready; bonnet and all on. She had never in her life looked so much like 
the lily her name connoted as she did in that pallid morning light. 
Chastened, world-weary, remorseful, the strain on her nerves had preyed 
upon her flesh and bones, and she appeared smaller in outline than she 
had formerly done, though Sue had not been a large woman in her days 
of rudest health. 

‘Prompt,’ said the schoolmaster, magnanimously taking her hand. 
But he checked his impulse to kiss her, remembering her start of 
yesterday , which unpleasantly lingered in his mind. 

Gillingham joined them, and they left the house. Widow Edlin 
continuing steadfast in her refusal to assist in the ceremony. 

‘Where is the church?’ said Sue. She had not lived there for any length 
of time since the old church was pulled down, and in her preoccupation 
forgot the new one. 

‘Up here,’ said Phillotson; and presently the tower loomed large and 
solemn in the fog. The vicar had already crossed to the building, and 
when they entered he said pleasantly: ‘We almost want candles.’ 

‘You do - wish me to be yours, Richard?’ gasped Sue in a whisper. 

‘Certainly, dear: above all things in the world.’ 

Sue said no more; and for the second or third time she felt he was not 
quite following out the humane instinct which had induced him to let 
her go. 

There they stood, five altogether: the parson, the clerk, the couple 
and Gillingham; and the holy ordinance was re-solemnized forthwith. 
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In the nave of the edifice were two or three villagers, and the 

clergyman came to the words, ‘What God hath joined, a womans voice 
from among these was heard to utter audibly: 

‘God hath jined indeed!' 

ft like a re-enactment by the ghosts of their former selves of the 
similar scene which had taken place at Melchester years before. When 
the books were signed the vicar congratulated the husband and wife on 
having performed a noble, and righteous, and mutually forgiving act. 
‘All’s well that ends well,’ he said smiling. ‘May you long be happy 
together, after thus having been “saved as by fire”.’ 

They came down the nearly empty building, and crossed to the 
schoolhouse. Gillingham wanted to get home that night, and left early. 
He, too, congratulated the couple. ‘Now,’ he said in parting from 
Phillotson, who walked out a little way, ‘I shall be able to tell the people 
in your native place a good round tale; and they’ll all say “Well done”, 
depend on it.’ 

When the schoolmaster got back Sue was making a pretence of doing 
some housewifery as if she lived there. But she seemed timid at his 
approach, and compunction wrought on him at sight of it. 

‘Of course, my dear, I shan’t expect to intrude upon your personal 
privacy any more than 1 did before,’ he said gravely. ‘It is for our 
good socially to do this, and that’s its justification, if it was not my 
reason.’ 

Sue brightened a little. 


♦ VI * 


The place was the door of Jude’s lodging in the outskirts of Christ- 
minster - far from the precincts of St Silas’ where he had formerly lived, 
which saddened him to sickness. The rain was coming down. A woman 
in shabby black stood on the doorstep talking to Jude, who held the 
door in his hand. 

‘I am lonely, destitute, and houseless ~ that’s what I am! Father has 
turned me out of doors after borrowing every penny I’d got, to put it 
into his business, and then accusing me of laziness when I was only 
waiting for a situation. I am at the mercy of the world! If you can’t take 
me and help me, Jude, I must go to the workhouse, or to something 
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undergraduates winked at me as I came 
yomfg virtuous where there’s so many 

The wonwn in the ram who spoke thus was Arabella, the evening 
being that of the day after Sue’s re-marriage with Phi/iotson. 

[ am sorry for you, but I am only in lodgings,* said Jude coldly, 

‘Then you turn me away?* 

Til give you enough to get food and lodging for a few days.* 

O, but can t you have the kindness to take me in? I cannot endure 
going to a public-house to lodge; and I am so lonely. Please, Jude, for 
old times* sake!* 

‘No, no,* said Jude hastily. ‘I don’t want to be reminded of those 
things; and if you talk about them 1 shall not help you.’ 

‘Then I suppose I must go!* said Arabella. She bent her head against 
the doorpost and began sobbing. 

‘The house is full,* said Jude. ‘And I have only a little extra room to 
my own ~ not much more than a closet - where I keep my tools, and 
templates, and the few books I have left!* 

‘That would be a palace for me!’ 

‘There is no bedstead in it.* 


‘A bit of a bed could be made on the floor. It would be good enough 
for me.* 

Unable to be harsh with her, and not knowing what to do, Jude called 
the man who let the lodgings, and said this was an acquaintance of his 
in great distress for want of temporary shelter. 

‘You may remember me as barmaid at the Lamb and Flag formerly?* 
spoke up Arabella. ‘My father has insulted me this afternoon, and I’ve 
left him, though without a penny!’ 

The housekeeper said he could not recall her features. ‘But still, if you 
arc a friend of Mr Pawley’s we’ll do what we can for a day or two - if 
he’ll make himself answerable?’ 

‘Yes, yes,* said Jude. ‘She has really taken me quite unawares; but I 
should wish to help her out of her difficulty.’ And an arrangement was 
ultimately come to under which a bed was to be thrown down in Jude’s 
lumber-room, to make it comfortable for Arabella till she could get out 
of the strait she was in - not by her own fault, as she declared - and 
return to her father’s again. 

While they were waiting for this to be done Arabella said: ‘You know 
the news, I suppose?’ 

‘I guess what you mean; but I know nothing.* 

‘I had a letter from Anny at Alfredston today. She had just heard that 
the wedding was to be yesterday: but she didn’t know if it had come 
off.’ 

‘I don’t wish to talk of it.’ 

‘No, no: of course you don’t. Only it shows what kind of woman 
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‘Don’t speak of her I say! She’s a fool! - And she’s an angel, too, poor 
dear!’ 

‘If it’s done, he’ll have a chance of getting back to his old position, by 
everybody’s account, so Anny says. All his well-wishers will be pleased, 
including the bishop himself.’ 

*Do spare me, Arabella.’ 

Arabella was duly installed in the little attic, and at first she did not 
come near Jude at all. She went to and fro about her own business, 
which, when they met for a moment on the stairs or in the passage, she 
informed him was that of obtaining another place in the occupation she 
understood best. When Jude suggested London as affording the most 
likely opening in the liquor trade, she shook her head. ‘No - the 
temptations are too many,’ she said. ‘Any humble tavern in the country 
before that for me.’ 

On the Sunday morning following, when he breakfasted later than on 
other days, she meekly asked him if she might come in to breakfast with 
him, as she had broken her teapot, and could not replace it immediately, 
the shops being shut. 

‘Yes, if you like,’ he said indifferently. 

While they sat without speaking she suddenly observed: ‘You seem all 
in a brood, old man. I’m sorry for you.’ 

‘I am all in a brood.’ 

‘It is about her, I know. It’s no business of mine, but I could find out 
all about the wedding ~ if it really did take place - if you wanted to 
know.’ 

‘How could you?’ 

‘I wanted to go to Alfredston to get a few things I left there. And I 
could see Anny, who’ll be sure to have heard all about it, as she has 
friends at Marygreen.’ 

Jude could not bear to acquiesce in this proposal; but his suspense 
pitted itself against his discretion, and won in the struggle. ‘You can ask 
about it if you like,’ he said. ‘I’ve not heard a sound from there. It must 
have been very private, if - they have married.’ 

‘I am afraid I haven’t enough cash to take me there and back, or I 
should have gone before. I must wait till I have earned some.’ 

‘O - 1 can pay the journey for you,’ he said impatiently. And thus his 
suspense as to Sue’s welfare, and the possible marriage, moved him to 
dispatch for intelligence the last emissary he would have thought of 
choosing deliberately. 

Arabella went, Jude requesting her to be home not later than by the 
seven o’clock train. When she had gone he said: ‘Why should I have 
charged her to be back by a particular time! She’s nothing to me: - nor 
the other neither!’ 

But having finished work he could not help going to the station to 
meet Arabella, dragged thither by feverish haste to get the news she 
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might bring, and know the worst. Arabella had made dimples most 
successfully all the way home, and when she stepped out of the railway 
carriage she smiled. He merely said ‘Well?* with the very reverse of a 
smile. 

‘They are married.* 

‘Yes - of course they are!* he returned. She observed, however, the 
hard strain upon his lip as he spoke. 

‘Anny says she has heard from Belinda, her relation out at Marygrcen, 
that it was very sad, and curious!’ 

‘How do you mean sad? She wanted to marry him again, didn’t she? 
- and he her!* 

‘Yes - that was it. She wanted to in one sense, but not in the other. 
Mrs Ediin was much upset by it all, and spoke out her mind at 
Phillotson. But Sue was that excited about it that she burnt her best 
embroidery that she’d worn with you, to blot you out entirely. Well - 
if a woman feels like it, she ought to do it. I commend her for it, though 
others don’t.’ Arabella sighed. ‘She felt he was her only husband, and 
that she belonged to nobody else in the sight of God A’mighty while he 
lived. Perhaps another woman feels the same about herself, too!’ Arabella 
sighed again. 

‘I don’t want any cant!’ exclaimed Jude. 

‘It isn’t cant,’ said Arabella. ‘I feel exactly the same as she!’ 

He closed that issue by remarking abruptly: ‘Well - now I know all I 
wanted to know. Many thanks for your information. ! am not going 
back to my lodgings just yet.’ And he left her straightway. 

In his misery and depression Jude walked to well-nigh every spot in 
the city that he had visited with Sue; thence he did not know whither, 
and then thought of going home to his usual evening meal. But having 
all the vices of his virtues, and some to spare, he turned into a public- 
house, for the first time during many months. Among the possible 
consequences of her marriage Sue had not dwelt on this. 

Arabella, meanwhile, had gone back. The evening passed, and Jude 
did not return. At half past nine Arabella herself went out, first 
proceeding to an outlying district near the river where her father lived, 
and had opened a small and precarious pork-shop lately. 

‘Well,’ she said to him, ‘for all your rowing me that night, I’ve called 
in, for I have something to tell you. I think I shall get married and 
settled again. Only you must help me: and you can do no less, after 
what I’ve stood ’ee.’ 

‘I’ltdo anything to get thee off my hands!’ 

‘Very well. I am now going to look for my young man. He’s on the 
loose I’m afraid, and I must get him home. All I want you to do tonight 
is not to fasten the door, in case I should want to sleep here, and should 
be late.’ 
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*I thought you’d soon get tired of giving yourself airs and keeping 
away!’ 

‘Well - don’t do the door. That’s all I say.’ 

She then sallied out again, and first hastening back to Jude’s to make 
sure that he had not returned, began her search for him. A shrewd guess 
as to his probable course took her straight to the tavern which Jude had 
formerly frequented, and where she had been barmaid for a brief term. 
She had no sooner opened the door of the ‘Private Bar’ than her eyes fell 
upon him sitting in the shade at the back of the compartment, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor in a blank stare. He was drinking nothing 
stronger than ale just then. He did not observe her, and she entered and 
sat beside him. 

Jude looked up, and said without surprise: ‘You’ve come to have 
something, Arabella? . . . I’m trying to forget her: that’s all! But I can’t; 
and I am going home.’ She saw that he was a little way on in liquor, but 
only a little as yet. 

‘I’ve come entirely to look for you, dear boy. You are not well. Now 
you must have something better than that.’ Arabella held up her finger 
to the barmaid. ‘You shall have a liqueur - that’s better fit for a man of 
education than beer. You shall have maraschino, or cura^oa dry or sweet, 
or cherry brandy. I’ll treat you, poor chap!’ 

‘1 don’t care which! Say cherry brandy , . . Sue has served me badly, 
very badly. 1 didn’t expect it of Sue! 1 stuck to her, and she ought to 
have stuck to me. I’d have sold my soul for her sake, but she wouldn’t 
risk hers a jot for me. To save her own soul she lets mine go damn! . . . 
But it isn’t her fault, poor little girl ~ I am sure it isn’t!’ 

How Arabella had obtained money did not appear, but she ordered a 
liqueur each, and paid for them. When they had drunk these Arabella 
suggested another; and Jude had the pleasure of being, as it were, 
personally conducted through the varieties of spirituous delectation by 
one who knew the landmarks well. Arabella kept very considerably in 
the rear of Jude; but though she only sipped where he drank, she took 
as much as she could safely take without losing her head - which was 
not a little, as the crimson upon her countenance showed. 

Her tone towards him tonight was uniformly soothing and cajoling; 
and whenever he said ‘I don’t care what happens to me,’ a thing he did 
continually, she replied, ‘But I do very much!’ The closing hour came, 
and they were compelled to turn out; whereupon Arabella put her arm 
round his waist, and guided his unsteady footsteps. 

When they were in the streets she said: ‘I don’t know what our 
landlord will say to my bringing you home in this state. I expect we are 
fastened out, so that he’ll have to come down and let us in.* 

i don’t know -1 don’t know,* 

‘That’s the worst of not having a home of your own. I tell you, Jude, 
what we had best do. Come round to my father’s - I made it up with 



him a bit today. 1 can let you in» and nobody will see you at all; and by 
tomorrow morning you’ll be all right.’ 

‘Anything - anywhere,’ replied Jude. ‘What the devil does it matter 
to me?’ 

They went along together, like any other fuddling couple, her arm 
still round his waist, and his, at last, round hers; though with no 
amatory intent; but merely because he was weary, unstable, and in need 
of support. 

This - is th’ Martyrs* - burning-place,* he stammered as they dragged 
across a broad street. I remember - in old Fuller’s Holy State - and I am 
reminded of it - by our passing by here - old Fuller in his Holy State 
says, that at the burning of Ridley, Doctor Smith - preached sermon, 
and took as his text **Though ! giue my body to he hunted, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing/* - Often think of it as I pass here. Ridley 
was a ~* 

‘Yes. Exactly. Very thoughtful of you, deary, even though it hasn*t 
much to do with our present business.* 

‘Why, yes it has! Tm giving my body to be burned! But - ah you 
don’t understand! - it wants Sue to understand such things! And I was 
her seducer - poor little girl! And she’s gone - and 1 don’t care about 
myself! Do what you like with me! . . . And yet she did it for conscience’ 
sake, poor little Sue!’ 

‘Hang her! - I mean, I think she was right,* hiccupped Arabella. Tve 
my feelings too, like her; and I feel I belong to you in Heaven’s eye, and 
to nobody else, till death us do part! It is - hie - never too late - hie - 
to mend!’ 

They had reached her father’s house, and she softly unfastened the 
door, groping about for a light within. 

The circumstances were not altogether unlike those of their entry into 
the cottage at Cresscombe, such a long time before. Nor were perhaps 
Arabella’s motives. But Jude did not think of that, though she did. 

‘I can’t find the matches, dear,’ she said when she had fastened up the 
door. ‘But never mind - this way. As quiet as you can, please.’ 

‘It is as dark as pitch,’ said Jude. 

‘Give me your hand, and I’ll lead you. That’s it. Just sit down here, 
and I’ll pull off your boots. I don’t want to wake him.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Father. He’d make a row, perhaps.* 

She pulled off his boots. ‘Now,’ she whispered, ‘take hold of me - 
never mind your weight. Now - first stair, second stair -’ 

‘But - are we out in our old house by Marygrcen?* asked the stupefied 
Jude, i haven’t been inside it for years till now! Hey? And where are my 
books? That’s what I want to know?’ 

‘We are at my house, dear, where there’s nobody to spy out how ill 
you are. Now - third stair, fourth stair - that’s it. Now we shall get on.’ 



IIS4 


JUD£ THE OESCUKE 


♦ VII ♦ 


Arabella was preparing breakfast in the downstairs back room of this 
small, rtxcntly hired tenement of her father s. She put her head into the 
little pork-shop in front, and told Mr Donn it was ready. Donn, 
endeavouring to look like a master pork-butcher, in a greasy blue 
blouse, and with a strap round his waist from which a steel dangled, 
came in promptly. 

‘You must mind the shop this morning,‘ he said casually, ‘fve to go 
and get some inwards and half a pig from Lumsdon, and to call 
elsewhere. If yoii live here you must put your shoulder to the wheel, at 
least till I get the business started!* 

‘Well, for today I can’t say.* She looked deedily into his face. ‘I’ve got 
a prize upstairs.* 

‘Oh? - What’s that?* 

*A husband ~ almost.’ 

‘No!* 

‘Yes. It's Jude. He’s come back to me.’ 

‘Your old original one? Well, I’m damned!’ 

‘Well, I always did like him, that I will say.* 

‘But how does he come to be up there?’ said Donn, humour-struck, 
and nodding to the ceiling. 

‘Don’t ask inconvenient questions, father. What we’ve to do is to keep 
him here till he and I are ~ as we were.’ 

‘How was that?’ 

‘Married.’ 

‘Ah . . . Well it is the rummest thing I ever heard of - marrying an 
old husband again, and .so much new blood in the world! He’s no catch 
to my thinking. I’d have had a new one while I was about it.’ 

‘It isn’t rum for a woman to want her old husband back for respecta¬ 
bility, though for a man to want his old wife back - well, perhaps it is 
funny, rather!’ And Arabella was suddenly seized with a fit of loud 
laughter, in which her father joined more moderately. 

‘Be civil to him, and I’ll do the rest,’ she said when she had recovered 
seriousness. ‘He told me this morning that his head ached fit to burst, 
and he hardly seemed to know where he was. And no wonder, 
considering how he mixed his drink last night. We must keep him jolly 
and cheerful here for a day or two, and not let him go back to his 
lodging. Whatever you advanced I’il pay back to you again. But I must 
go up and see how he is now, poor deary.’ 

Arabella ascended the stairs, softly opened the door of the first 
bedroom, and peeped in. Finding that her shorn Samson was asleep she 
entered to the bedside and stood regarding him. The fevered flush on 
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his fice from the debauch of the previous evening lessened the fragility 
of his ordinary appearance, and his long lashes, dark brows, and curly 
black hair and beard against the white pillow, completed the physiog¬ 
nomy of one whom Arabella, as a woman of rank passions, still felt it 
worth while to recapture, highly important to recapture as a woman 
straitened both in means and in reputation. Her ardent gaze seemed to 
affect him; his quick breathing became suspended, and he opened his 
eyes. 

‘How' are you now, tiear?’ said she. *!t is 1 ~ Arabella.’ 

‘Ah! - where - O yes, I remember! You gave me shelter ... I am 
stranded - ill demoralized - damn bad! That’s what I am!’ 

‘Then do stay there. There’s nobody in the house but father and me, 
and you can rest till you are thoroughly well. I’ll tell them at the stone¬ 
works that you are knocked up.’ 

1 wonder what they are thinking at the lodgings!’ 

‘ril go rtmnd and explain. Perhaps you had better let me pay up, or 
they’ll think we’ve run away?’ 

‘Yes. You’ll find enough money in my pocket there.’ 

Quite indifferent, and shutting his eyes because he ct)uld not hear the 
daylight in his throbbing eyeballs, Jude seemed to doze again. Arabella 
tCH)k his purse, softly left the room, and putting on her outdoor things 
went off to the lodgings she and he bad quitted the evening before. 

Scarcely half-an-hour had elapsed ere she reappeared round the corner, 
walking beside a lad wheeling a truck on which were piled all Jude’s 
household possessions, and also the few of Arabella’s things which she 
had taken to the lodging for her short sojourn there. Jude was in such 
physical pain from his unfortunate breakdown of the previous night, 
and in such mental pain from the loss of Sue and from having yielded 
in his half-somnolent state to Arabella, that when he saw his few chattels 
unpacked and standing before his eyes in this strange bedroom, inter¬ 
mixed with woman’s apparel, he scarcely considered how they had come 
there, or what their coming signalized. 

‘Now,* said Arabella to her father downstairs, ‘we must keep plenty 
of good liquor going in the house these next few days. I know his 
nature, and if he once gets into that fearfully low state that he does get 
into sometimes, he’ll never do the honourable thing by me in this 
world, and I shall be left in the lurch. He must be kept cheerful. He has 
a little money in the savings-bank, and he has given me his purse to pay 
for anything necessary. Well, that will be the licence; for I must have 
that ready at hand, to catch him the moment he’s in the humour. You 
must pay for the liquor. A few friend.s, and a quiet convivial party 
would be the thing, if we could get it up. It would adverti.se the shop, 
and help me too.’ 

‘That can be got up easy enough by anybody who’ll afford victuals 
and drink . . . Well yes - it would advertise the shop - that’s true.’ 
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Three days later, when Jude had recovered somewhat from the fearful 
throbbing of his eyes and brain, but was still considerably confused in 
his mind by what had been supplied to him by Arabella during the 
interval - to keep him jolly, as she expressed it - the quiet convivial 
gathering suggested by her, to wind Jude up to the striking point, took 
place. 

Donn had only just opened his miserable little pork and sausage shop, 
which had as yet scarce any customers; nevertheless that party advertised 
it well, and the Donns acquired a real notoriety among a certain class in 
Christminster who knew not the colleges, nor their works, nor their 
ways. Jude was asked if he could suggest any guest in addition to those 
named by Arabella and her father, and in a saturnine humour of perfect 
recklessness mentioned Uncle Joe, and Stagg, and the decayed auction¬ 
eer, and others whom he remembered as having been frequenters of the 
well-known tavern during his bout therein years before. He also sug¬ 
gested Freckles and Bower o* Bliss. Arabella took him at his word so far 
as the men, but drew the line at the ladies. 

Another man they knew. Tinker Taylor, though he lived in the same 
street, was not invited; but as he went homeward from a late job on the 
evening of the party, he had occasion to call at the shop for trotters. 
There were none in, but he was promised some the next morning. While 
making his inquiry Taylor glanced into the back room, and saw the 
guests sitting round, card-playing, and drinking, and otherwise enjoying 
themselves at Donn’s expense. He went home to bed, and on his way 
out next morning wondered how the party went off. He thought it 
hardly worth while to call at the shop for his provisions at that hour, 
Donn and his daughter being probably not up, if they caroused late the 
night before. However, he found in passing that the door was open, and 
he could hear voices within, though the shutters of the meat-stall were 
not down. He went and tapped at the sitting-room door, and opened it. 

‘Well - to be sure!’ he said, astonished. 

Hosts and guests were sitting card-playing, smoking, and talking, 
precisely as he had left them eleven hours earlier; the gas was burning 
and the curtains drawn, though it had been broad daylight for two hours 
out of doors. 

‘Yes!’ cried Arabella, laughing. ‘Here we are, just the same. We ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves, oughtn’t we! But it is a sort of housewarm¬ 
ing, you see; and our friends are in no hurry. Come in, Mr Taylor, and 
sit down.’ 

The tinker, or rather reduced ironmonger, was nothing loth, and 
entered and took a seat. ‘I shall lose a quarter, but never mind,’ he said. 
‘Well, really, I could hardly believe my eyes when I looked in! It seemed 
as if I was flung back again into last night, all of a sudden.’ 

‘So you are. Pour out for Mr Taylor.’ 

He now perceived that she was sitting beside Jude, her arm being 
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round his waist. Jude, like the rest of the company, bore on his face the 
signs of how deeply he had been indulging. 

‘Well, we’ve been waiting for certain legal hours to arrive, to tell the 
truth,’ she continued bashfully, and making her spirituous crimson look 
as much like a maiden blush as possible. ‘Jude and I have decided to 
make up matters between us by tying the knot again, as we find we 
can’t do without one another after all. So, as a bright notion, we agreed 
to sit on till late enough, and go and do it off-hand.’ 

Jude seemed to pay no great heed to what she was announcing, or 
indeed to anything whatever. The entrance of Taylor infused fresh spirit 
into the company, and they remained sitting, till Arabella whispered to 
her father: ‘Now we may as well go.’ 

‘But the parson don’t know?’ 

‘Yes, I told him last night that we might come between eight and 
nine, as there were reasons of decency for doing it as early and quiet as 
possible; on account of it being our second marriage, which might make 
people curious to look on if they knew. He highly approved.’ 

‘O very well: I’m ready,’ said her father, getting up and shaking 
himself. 

‘Now, old darling,’ she said to Jude. ‘Come along, as you promised.’ 

‘When did I promise anything?’ asked he, whom she had made so 
tipsy by her special knowledge of that line of business as almost to have 
made him sober again - or to seem so to those who did not know him. 

‘Why!’ said Arabella, affecting dismay. ‘You’ve promised to marry 
me several times as we’ve sat here tonight. These gentlemen have heard 
you.’ 

‘I don’t remember it,’ said Jude doggedly. ‘There’s only one woman 
- but I won’t mention her in this Capharnauml’ 

Arabella looked towards her father. ‘Now, Mr Fawley, be honourable,’ 
said Donn. ‘You and my daughter have been living here together these 
three or four days, quite on the understanding that you were going to 
marry her. Of course I shouldn’t have had such goings on in my house 
if I hadn’t understood that. As a point of honour you must do it now.’ 

‘Don’t say anything against my honour!’ enjoined Jude hotly, standing 
up. ‘I’d marry the W— of Babylon rather than do anything dishonour¬ 
able! No reflection on you, my dear. It is a mere rhetorical figure - 
what they call in the books, hyperbole.’ 

‘Keep your figures for your debts to friends who shelter you,’ said 
Donn. 

‘If I am bound in honour to marry her - as I suppose I am ~ though 
how I came to be here with her I know no more than a dead man - 
marry her I will, so help me God! I have never behaved dishonourably 
to a woman or to any living thing. I am not a man who wants to save 
himself at the expense of the weaker among usl’ 

‘There - never mind him, deary,’ said she, putting her cheek against 
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Jude’s. ‘Come up and wash your face, and just put yourself tidy, and off 
we’ll go. Make it up with father.’ 

They shook hands. Jude went upstairs with her, and soon came down 
looking tidy and calm. Arabella, too, had hastily arranged herself, and 
accompanied by Donn away they went. 

‘Don’t go,’ she said to the guests at parting. ‘I’ve told the little maid 
to get the breakfast while we are gone; and when we come back we’ll 
all have some. A good strong cup of tea will set everybody right for 
going home.* 

When Arabella, Jude and Donn had disappeared on their matrimonial 
errand the assembled guests yawned themselves wider awake, and 
discussed the situation with great interest. Tinker Taylor, being the 
most sober, reasoned the most lucidly. 

‘I don’t wish to speak against friends,’ he said. ‘But it do seem a rare 
curiosity for a couple to marry over again! If they couldn’t get on the 
first time when their minds were limp, they won’t the second, by my 
reckoning.’ 

‘Do you think he’ll do it?’ 

‘He’s been put upon his honour by the woman, so he med.’ 

‘He’d hardly do it straight off like this. He’s got no licence nor 
anything.’ 

‘She’s got that, bless you. Didn’t you hear her say so to her father?* 

‘Well,’ said Tinker Taylor, re-lighting his pipe at the gas-jet. ‘Take 
her all together, limb by limb, she’s not such a bad-looking piece - 
particular by candlelight. To be sure, half-pence that have been in 
circulation can’t be expected to look like new ones from the Mint. But 
for a woman that’s been knocking about the four hemispheres for some 
time, she’s passable enough. A little bit thick in the flitch perhaps; but 
I like a woman that a puff o’ wind won’t blow down.’ 

Their eyes followed the movements of the little girl as she spread the 
breakfast-cloth on the table they had been using, without wiping up the 
slops of the liquor. The curtains were undrawn, and the expression of 
the house made to look like morning. Some of the guests, however, fell 
asleep in the chairs. One or two went to the door, and gazed along the 
street more than once. Tinker Taylor was the chief of these, and after a 
time he came in with a leer on his face. 

‘By Gad, they are coming! I think the deed’s done!’ 

‘No,’ said Uncle Joe, following him in. ‘Take my word, he turned 
rusty at the last minute. They are walking in a very onusual way; and 
that’s the meaning of it!’ 

They waited in silence till the wedding party could be heard enterit^ 
the house. First into the room came Arabella boisterously; and her face 
was enough to ^ow that her strategy had succeeded. 

‘Mrs Fawfcy, I presume?’ said TiS:er Taylor with mock courtesy. 
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‘Certainly. Mrs Fawley again,’ replied Arabella blandly, pulling off 
her glove and holding out her left hand. ‘There’s the padlock, see . . . 
Well, he was a very nice, gentlemanly man indeed. I mean the clergyman. 
He said to me as gentle as a babe when all was done: “Mrs Fawley, I 
congratulate you heartily,” he says. “For having heard your history, and 
that of your husband, I think you have both done the right and proper 
thing. And for your past errors as a wife, and his as a husband, I think 
you ought now to be forgiven by the world, as you have forgiven each 
other,” says he. Yes: he was a very nice, gentlemanly man. “The Church 
don’t recognize divorce in her dogma, strictly speaking,” he says: “and 
bear in mind the words of the Service in your goings out and your 
comings in: What God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
Yes: he was a very nice, gentlemanly man . . . But, Jude, my dear, you 
were enough to make a cat laugh! You walked that straight, and held 
yourself that steady, that one would have thought you were going 
’prentice to a judge; though I knew you were seeing double all the time, 
from the way you fumbled with my finger.’ 

‘I said I’d do anything to - save a woman’s honour,’ muttered Jude. 
‘And I’ve done it!’ 

‘Well now, old deary, come along and have some breakfast.’ 

‘I want ~ some - more whisky,’ said Jude stolidly. 

‘Nonsense, dear. Not now! There’s no more left. The tea will take 
the muddle out of our heads, and we shall be as fresh as larks.’ 

‘All right. I’ve - married you. She said I ought to marry you again, 
and I have straightway. It is true religion! Ha ~ ha - ha!’ 


♦ VIII * 


Michaelmas came and passed, and Jude and his wife, who had lived 
but a short time in her father’s house after their re-marriage, were in 
lodgings on the top floor of a dwelling nearer to the centre of the city. 

He had done a few days* work during the two or three months since 
the event, but his health had been indifferent, and it was now precarious. 
He was sitting in an arm-chair before the fire, and coughed a good deal. 

‘I’ve got a bargain for my trouble in marrying thee over again!* 
Arabella was saying to him. ‘I shall have to keep ’ee entirely, - that’s 
what ’twill come to! I shall have to make black-pot and sausages, and 
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hawk ’em about the street, all to support an invalid husband Td no 
business to be saddled with at all. Why didn’t you keep your health, 
deceiving one like this? You were well enough when the wedding was!’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ said he, laughing acridly. ‘I have been thinking of my 
foolish feeling about the pig you and I killed during our first marriage. 
I feel now that the greatest mercy that could be vouchsafed to me would 
be that something should serve me as I served that animal,’ 

This was the sort of discourse that went on between them every day 
now. The landlord of the lodging, who had heard that they were a queer 
couple, had doubted if they were married at all, especially as he had seen 
Arabella kiss Jude one evening when she had taken a little cordial; and 
he was about to give them notice to quit, till by chance overhearing her 
one night haranguing Jude in rattling terms, and ultimately flinging a 
shoe at his head, he recognized the note of genuine wedlock; and 
concluding that they must be respectable, said no more. 

Jude did not get any better, and one day he requested Arabella, with 
considerable hesitation, to execute a commission for him. She asked him 
indifferently what it was. 

To write to Sue.’ 

‘What in the name ~ do you want me to write to her for?’ 

To ask her how she is, and if she’ll come to see me, because I’m ill, 
and should like to see her - once again.’ 

‘It is like you to insult a lawful wife by asking such a thing!’ 

‘It is just in order not to insult you that I ask you to do it. You know 
I love Sue. I don’t wish to mince the matter - there stands the fact: I 
love her. I could find a dozen ways of sending a letter to her without 
your knowledge. But I wish to be quite above-board with you, and 
with her husband. A message through you asking her to come is at least 
free from any odour of intrigue. If she retains any of her old nature at 
all, she’ll come.’ 

‘You’ve no respect for marriage whatever, or its rights and duties!’ 

‘What does it matter what my opinions are - a wretch like me! Can 
it matter to anybody in the world who comes to see me for half-an-hour 
- here with one foot in the grave! . . . Come, please write, Arabella!’ he 
pleaded. ‘Repay my candour by a little generosity!’ 

‘I should think notV 

‘Not just once? ~ O do!’ He felt that his physical weakness had taken 
away all his dignity. 

‘What do you want her to know how you are for? She don’t want to 
see ’ee. She’s the rat that forsook the sinking ship!’ 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ 

‘And I stuck to un - the more fool I! Have that strumpet in the house 
indeed!’ 

Almost as soon as the words were spoken Jude sprang from the chair. 
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and before Arabella knew where she was he had her on her back upon 
a little couch which stood there, he kneeling above her. 

‘Say another word of that sort,’ he whispered, ‘and I’ll kill you - here 
and now! I’ve everything to gain by it ~ my own death not being the 
least part. So don’t think there’s no meaning in what I say!’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ gasped Arabella. 

‘Promise never to speak of her.’ 

‘Very well. I do.’ 

‘I take your word,’ he said scornfully as he loosened her. ‘But what 
it is worth 1 can’t say.’ 

‘You couldn’t kill the pig, but you could kill me!’ 

‘Ah - there you have me! No - I couldn’t kill you ~ even in a passion. 
Taunt away!’ 

He then began coughing very much, and she estimated his life with 
an appraiser’s eye as he sank back ghastly pale. ‘I’ll send for her,’ 
Arabella murmured, ‘if you’ll agree to my being in the room with you 
all the time she’s here.’ 

The softer side of his nature, the desire to see Sue, made him unable 
to resist the offer even now, provoked as he had been; and he replied 
breathlessly: ‘Yes, I agree. Only send for her!’ 

In the evening he inquired if she had written. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘I wrote a note telling her you were ill, and asking her 
to come tomorrow, or the day after. I haven’t posted it yet.’ 

The next day Jude wondered if she really did post it, but would not 
ask her; and foolish Hope, that lives on a drop and a crumb, made him 
restless with expectation. He knew the times of the possible trains, and 
listened on each occasion for sounds of her. 

She did not come; but Jude would not address Arabella again thereon. 
He hoped and expected all the next day; but no Sue appeared; neither 
was there any note of reply. Then Jude decided in the privacy of his* 
mind that Arabella had never posted hers, although she had written it. 
There was something in her manner which told it. His physical weakness 
was such that he shed tears at the disappointment when she was not 
there to see. His suspicions were, in fact, well founded. Arabella, like 
some other nurses, thought that your duty towards your invalid was to 
pacify him by any means short of really acting upon his fancies. 

He never said another word to her about his wish or his conjecture. 
A silent, undiscemed resolve grew up in him, which gave him, if not 
strength, stability and calm. One midday when, after an absence of two 
hours, she came into the room, she beheld the chair empty. 

Down she flopped on the bed, and sitting, meditated. ‘Now where 
the' devil is my man gone to!’ she said. 

A driving rain from the north-east had been falling with more or less 
intermission all the morning, and looking from the window at the 
dripping spouts it seemed impossible to believe that any sick man would 
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have ventured out to almost certain death. Yet a conviction possessed 
Arabella that he had gone out, and it became a certainty when she had 
searched the house. *If he’s such a fool, let him be!’ she said. ‘I can do 
no more.’ 

Jude was at that moment in a railway train that was drawing near to 
Alfredston, oddly swathed, pale as a monumental figure in alabaster, 
and much stared at by other passengers. An hour later this thin form, 
in the long great-coat and blanket he had come with, but without an 
umbrella, could have been seen walking along the five-mile road to 
Mary green. On his face showed the determined purpose that alone 
sustained him, but to which his weakness afforded a sorry foundation. 
By the uphill walk he was quite blown, but he pressed on; and at half 
past three o’clock stood by the familiar well at Marygreen. The rain was 
keeping everybody indoors; Jude crossed the green to the church without 
observation, and found the building open. Here he stood, looking forth 
at the school, whence he could hear the usual sing-song tones of the 
little voices that had not learnt Creation’s groan. 

He waited till a small boy came from the school ~ one evidently 
allowed out before hours for some reason or other. Jude held up his 
hand, and the child came. 

‘Please call at the schoolhouse and ask Mrs Phillotson if she will be 
kind enough to come to the church for a few minutes.’ 

The child departed, and Jude heard him knock at the door of the 
dwelling. He himself went further into the church. Everything was new, 
except a few pieces of carving preserved from the wrecked old fabric, 
now fixed against the new walls. He stood by these: they seemed akin 
to the perished people of that place who were his ancestors and Sue’s. 

A light footstep, which might have been accounted no more than an 
added drip to the rainfall, sounded in the porch, and he looked round. 

*0-1 didn’t think it was you! I didn’t - O Jude!’ A hysterical catch 
in her breath ended in a succession of them. He advanced, but she 
quickly recovered and went back. 

‘Don’t go - don’t go!’ he implored. ‘This is my last time! I thought 
it would be less intrusive than to enter your house. And I shall never 
come again. Don’t then be unmerciful. Sue, Sue! we are acting by the 
letter; and “the letter killeth’’!’ 

‘I’ll stay - I won’t be unkind!’ she said, her mouth quivering and her 
tears flowing as she allowed him to come closer. ‘But why did you 
come, and do this wrong thing, after doing such a right thing as you 
have done?’ 

‘What right thing?’ 

‘Marrying Arabella again. It was in the Alfredston paper. She has 
never been other than yours, Jude - in a proper sense. And therefore 
you did so well - O so well! - in recognizing it - and taking her to you 
again.’ 
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‘God above - and is that all Tve come to hear? If there is anything 
more degrading, immoral, unnatural, than another in my life, it is this 
meretricious contract with Arabella which has been called doing the 
right thing! And you too ~ you call yourself Phillotson’s wife! His wife! 
You are mine.’ 

‘Don’t make me rush away from you - I can’t bear much! But on this 
point I am decided.’ 

‘I cannot understand how you did it - how you think it - I cannot!’ 

‘Never mind that. He is a kind husband to me ~ And I - I’ve wrestled 
and struggled, and fasted, and prayed. I have nearly brought my body 
into complete subjection. And you mustn’t -will you - wake 

‘O you darling little fool; where is your reason? You seem to have 
suffered the loss of your faculties! I would argue with you if I didn’t 
know that a woman in your state of feeling is quite beyond all appeals 
to her brains. Or is it that you are humbugging yourself, as so many 
women do about these things; and don’t actually believe what you 
pretend to, and only are indulging in the luxury of the emotion raised 
by an affected belief?’ 

‘Luxury! How can you be so cruel!’ 

‘You dear, sad, soft, most melancholy wreck of a promising human 
intellect that it has ever been my lot to behold! Where is your scorn of 
convention gone? I would have died game!’ 

‘You crush, almost insult me, Jude! Go away from me!* She turned off 
quickly. 

‘I will. I would never come to see you again, even if I had the strength 
to come, which I shall not have any more. Sue, Sue, you are not worth 
a man’s love!’ 

Her bosom began to go up and down. ‘I can’t endure you to say that!’ 
she burst out, and her eye resting on him a moment, she turned back 
impulsively. ‘Don’t, don’t scorn me! Kiss me, O kiss me lots of times, 
and say I am not a coward and a contemptible humbug - I can’t bear it!’ 
She rushed up to him and, with her mouth on his, continued: ‘I must 
tell you - O 1 must - my darling Love! It has been - only a church 
marriage - an apparent marriage I mean! He suggested it at the very 
first!’ 

‘How?’ 

‘I mean it is a nominal marriage only. It hasn’t been more than that 
at all since I came back to him!’ 

‘Sue!’ he said. Pressing her to him in his arms he bruised her lips with 
kisses: ‘If misery can know happiness, I have a moment’s happiness now! 
Now, in the name of all you hold holy, tell me the truth, and no lie. 
You do love me still?* 

‘I do! You know it too well! . . . But I mustn't do this! - I mustn’t kiss 
you back as I would!’ 

‘But do!’ 
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‘And yet you are so dear! - and you look so ill-’ 

‘And so do you! There’s one more, in memory of our dead little 
children - yours and mine!* 

The words struck her like a blow, and she bent her head. ‘I mustn*t - 
I can*t go on with this!’ she gasped presently. ‘But there, there, darling; 
I give you back your kisses; I do, I do! . . . And now I’ll hate myself for 
ever for my sin!’ 

‘No - let me make my last appeal. Listen to this! We’ve both re¬ 
married out of our senses. I was made drunk to do it. You were the 
same. I was gin-drunk; you were creed-drunk. Either form of intoxi¬ 
cation takes away the nobler vision . . . Let us then shake off our 
mistakes, and run away together!’ 

‘No; again no! . . . Why do you tempt me so far, Jude! It is too 
merciless! . . . But I’ve got over myself now. Don’t follow me - don’t 
look at me. Leave me, for pity’s sake!’ 

She ran up the church to the east end, and Jude did as she requested. 
He did not turn his head, but took up his blanket, which she had not 
seen, and went straight out. As he passed the end of the church she 
heard his coughs mingling with the rain on the windows, and in a last 
instinct of human affection, even now unsubdued by her fetters, she 
sprang up as if to go and succour him. But she knelt down again, and 
stopped her cars with her hands till all possible sound of him had passed 
away. 

He was by this time at the corner of the garden, from which the path 
ran across the fields in which he had scared rook.> as a boy. He turned 
and looked back, once, at the building which still contained Sue; and 
then went on, knowing that his eyes would light on that scene no more. 

There are cold spots up and down Wessex in autumn and winter 
weather; but the coldest of all when a north or east wind is blowing is 
the crest of the down by the Brown House, where the road to Alfredston 
crosses the old Ridgeway. Here the first winter sleets and snows fall and 
lie, and here the spring frost lingers last unthawed. Here in the teeth of 
the north-east wind and rain Jude now pursued his way, wet through, 
the necessary slowness of his walk from lack of his former strength 
being insufficient to maintain his heat. He came to the milestone, and, 
raining as it was, spread his blanket and lay down there to rest. Before 
moving on he went and felt at the back of the stone for his own carving. 
It was still there; but nearly obliterated by moss. He passed the spot 
where the gibbet of his ancestor and Sue’s had stood, and descended the 
hill. 

It was dark when he reached Alfredston, where he had a cup of tea, 
the deadly chill that began to creep into his .bones being too much for 
him to endure fasting. To get home he had to travel by a steam tramcar, 
and two branches of railway, with much waiting at a junction. He did 
not reach Christminster till ten o’clock. 
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On the platform stood Arabella. She looked him up and down. 

‘You’ve been to see her?’ she asked. 

‘I have,’ said Jude, literally tottering with cold and lassitude. 

‘Well, now you’d best march along home.’ 

The water ran out of him as he went, and he was compelled to lean 
against the wall to support himself while coughing. 

‘You’ve done for yourself by this, young man,’ said she. ‘I don’t know 
whether you know it.’ 

‘Of course I do. I meant to do for myself.’ 

‘What - to commit suicide?* 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Well, I’m blest! Kill yourself for a woman.’ 

‘Listen to me, Arabella. You think you are the stronger; and so you 
are, in a physical sense, now. You could push me over like a ninepin. 
You did not send that letter the other day, and I could not resent your 
conduct. But I am not so weak in another way as you think. I made up 
my mind that a man confined to his room by inflammation of the lungs, 
a fellow who had only two wishes left in the world, to see a particular 
woman, and then to die, could neatly accomplish those two wishes at 
one stroke by taking this journey in the rain. That I’ve done. I have seen 
her for the last time, and I’ve finished myself ~ put an end to a feverish 
life which ought never to have been begun!’ 

‘Lord - you do talk lofty! Won’t you have something warm to drink?’ 

‘No thank you. Let’s get home.’ 

They went along by the silent colleges, and Jude kept stopping. 

‘What are you looking at?’ 

‘Stupid fancies. I see, in a way, those spirits of the dead again, on this 
my last walk, that I saw when I first walked here!’ 

‘What a curious chap you are!’ 

‘I seem to see them, and almost hear them rustling. But I don’t revere 
all of them as I did then. I don’t believe in half of them. The theologians, 
the apologists, and their kin the metaphysicians, the high-handed 
statesmen, and others, no longer interest me. All that has been spoilt 
for me by the grind of stem reality!’ 

The expression of Jude’s corpse-like face in the watery lamplight was 
indeed as if he saw people where there was nobody. At moments he 
stood still by an archway, like one watching a figure walk out; then he 
would look at a window like one discerning a familiar face behind it. 
He seemed to hear voices, whose words he repeated as if to gather their 
meaning. 

‘They seem laughing at me!’ 
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‘Who?* 

‘O - I was talking to myself! The phantoms all about here, in the 
college archways, and windows. They used to look friendly in the old 
days, particularly Addison, and Gibbon, and Johnson, and Dr Browne, 
and Bishop Ken 

‘Come along do! Phantoms! There’s neither living nor dead hereabouts 
except a damn policeman! I never saw the streets emptier.’ 

‘Fancy! The Poet of Liberty used to walk here, and the great Dissector 
of Melancholy there!’ 

‘I don’t want to hear about ’em! They bore me.’ 

‘Walter Raleigh is beckoning to me from that lane - Wycliffe - 
Harvey - Hooker - Arnold - and a whole crowd of Tractarian Shades 

‘I don't want to know their names, I tell you! What do I care about 
folk dead and gone? Upon my soul you are more sober when you’ve 
been drinking than when you have not!’ 

‘I must rest a moment,’ he said; and as he paused, holding to the 
railings, he measured with his eye the height of a college front. ‘This is 
old Rubric. And that Sarcophagus; and up that lane Crozier and Tudor: 
and all down there is Cardinal with its long front, and its windows with 
lifted eyebrows, representing the polite surprise of the University at the 
efforts of such as I.’ 

‘Come along, and I’ll treat you!’ 

‘Very well. It will help me home, for I feel the chilly fog from the 
meadows of Cardinal as if death-claws were grabbing me through and 
through. As Antigone said, I am neither a dweller among men nor 
ghosts. But, Arabella, when I am dead, you’ll see my spirit flitting up 
and down here among these!’ 

‘Pooh! You mayn’t die after all. You are tough enough yet, old man.’ 

It was night at Marygreen, and the rain of the afternoon showed no 
sign of abatement. About the time at which Jude and Arabella were 
walking the streets of Christminster homeward, the Widow Edlin 
crossed the green, and opened the back door of the schoolmaster’s 
dwelling, which she often did now before becjtime, to assist Sue in 
putting things away. 

Sue was muddling helplessly in the kitchen, for she was not a good 
housewife, though she tried to be, and grew impatient of domestic 
details. 

‘Lord love *ee, what do ye do that yourself for, when I’ve come o’ 
purpose! You knew I should come.’ 

‘O - I don’t know - I forgot! No, I didn’t forget. I did it to discipline 
myself. I have scrubbed the stairs since eight o’clock. I must practise 
myself in my household duties. I’ve shamefully neglected them!’ 

‘Why should ye? He’ll get a better school, perhaps be a parson, in 
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time, and you’ll keep two servants. Tis a pity to spoil them pretty 
hands.* 

‘Don’t talk of my pretty hands, Mrs Edlin. This pretty body of mine 
has been the ruin of me already!’ 

‘Pshoo - you’ve got no body to speak ofi You put me more in mind 
of a sperrit. But there seems something wrong tonight, my dear. 
Husband cross?’ 

‘No. He never is. He’s gone to bed early.’ 

‘Then what is it?’ 

‘I cannot tell you. I have done wrong today. And 1 want to eradicate 
it . . . Well - I will tell you this - Jude has been here this afternoon, and 
I find I still love him - O, grossly! I cannot tell you more.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the widow. ‘I told ’ee how ’twould be!’ 

‘But it shan’t be! I have not told my husband of his visit; it is not 
necessary to trouble him about it, as I never mean to sec Jude any more. 
But I am going to make my conscience right on my duty to Richard - 
by doing a penance - the ultimate thing. I must!’ 

‘I wouldn’t - since he agrees to it being otherwise, and it has gone on 
three months very well as it is.’ 

‘Yes - he agrees to my living as I choose; but I feel it is an indulgence 
I ought not to exact from him. It ought not to have been accepted by 
me. To reverse it will be terrible - but I must be more just to him. O 
why was I so unheroic!* 

‘What is it you don’t like in him?’ asked Mrs Edlin curiously. 

‘I cannot tell you. It is something ... I cannot say. The mournful 
thing is, that nobody would admit it as a reason for feeling as I do; so 
that no excuse is left me.’ 

‘Did you ever tell Jude what it was?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘I’ve heard strange tales o’ husbands in my time,’ observed the widow 
in a lowered voice. ‘They say that when the saints were upon the earth 
devils used to take husbands’ forms o’ nights, and get poor women into 
all sorts of trouble. But I don’t know why that should come into my 
head, for it is only a tale . . . What a wind and rain it is tonight! Well 
- don’t be in a hurry to alter things, my dear. Think it over.’ 

‘No, no! I’ve screwed my weak soul up to treating him more 
courteously - and it must be now - at once - before I break down!’ 

‘I don’t think you ought to force your nature. No woman ought to be 
expected to.’ 

‘It is my duty. I will drink my cup to the dregs!’ 

Half*an-hour later when Mrs Edlin put on her bonnet and shawl to 
leave. Sue seemed to be seized with vague terror. 

‘No, no - don’t go, Mrs Edlin,’ she implored, her eyes enlarged, and 
with a quick nervous look over her shoulder. 
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‘But it is bed-time, child.’ 

‘Yes, but - there’s the little spare room - my room that was. It is 
quite ready. Please stay, Mrs Edlin! - I shall want you in the morning.’ 

‘O well - I don’t mind, if you wish. Nothing will happen to my four 
old walls, whether 1 be there or no.* 

She then fastened up the door^, and they ascended the stairs together. 

‘Wait here, Mrs Edlin,’ said Sue. ‘I’ll go into my old room a moment 
by myself.’ 

Leaving the widow on the landing Sue turned to the chamber which 
had been hers exclusively since her arrival at Marygreen, and pushing 
to the door knelt down by the bed for a minute or two. She then arose, 
and taking her nightgown from the pillow undressed and came out to 
Mrs Edlin. A man could be heard snoring in the room opposite. She 
wished Mrs Edlin good night, and the widow entered the room that 
Sue had just vacated. 

Sue unlatched the other chamber door, and, as if seized with faintness, 
sank down outside it. Getting up again she half opened the door, and 
said ‘Richard.’ As the word came out of her mouth she visibly shuddered. 

The snoring had quite ceased for some time, but he did not reply. Sue 
seemed relieved, and hurried back to Mrs Edlin’s chamber. ‘Arc you in 
bed, Mrs Edlin?’ she asked. 

‘No, dear,’ said the widow, opening the door, ‘I be old and slow, and 
it takes me a long while to un-ray. I han’t unlaced my jumps yet.’ 

‘I - don’t hear him! And perhaps - perhaps 

‘What, child?’ 

‘Perhaps he’s dead!’ she gasped. ‘And then - I should he free^ and I 
could go to Jude! ... Ah - no - I forgot her - and God!’ 

‘Let’s go and hearken. No - he’s snoring again. But the rain and the 
wind is so loud that you can hardly hear anything but between whiles.’ 

Sue had dragged herself back. ‘Mrs Edlin, good night again! I am 
sorry I called you out.’ The widow retreated a second time. 

The strained, resigned look returned to Sue’s face when she was alone. 
‘I must do it - I must! I must drink to the dregs!’ she whispered. 
‘Richard!’ she said again. 

‘Hey ~ what? Is that you, Susanna?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What do you want? Anything the matter? Wait a moment.’ He pulled 
on some articles of clothing, and came to the door. ‘Yes?’ 

‘When we were at Shaston I jumped out of the window rather than 
that you should come near me. I have never reversed that treatment till 
now - when I have come to beg your pardon for it, and ask you to let 
me in.’ 

‘Perhaps you only think you ought to do this? I don’t wish you to 
come against your impulses, as I have said.’ 

‘But I beg to be admitted.’ She waited a moment, and repeated, *I beg 
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'Well, I thought it might end like this/ he said presently, i owe you 
nothing, after these signs; but Ill take you in at your word, and forgive 
you/ 

He put his arm round her to lift her up. Sue started back. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he asked, speaking for the first time sternly. ‘You 
shrink from me again? - just as formerly!’ 

‘No, Richard - I - I - was not thinking 

‘You wish to come in here?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You still bear in mind what it means?' 

‘Yes. It is my duty!’ 

Placing the candlestick on the chest of drawers he led her through the 
doorway, and lifting her bodily, kissed her. A quick look of aversion 
passed over her face, but clenching her teeth she uttered no cry. 

Mrs Edlin had by this time undressed, and was about to get into bed 
when she said to herself: ‘Ah ~ perhaps I’d better go and see if the little 
thing is all right. How it do blow and rain!’ 

The widow went out on the landing, and saw that Sue had disap¬ 
peared. ‘Ah! Poor soul! Weddings be funerals ’a b’lieve nowadays. Fifty- 
five years ago, come Fall, since my man and I married! Times have 
changed since then!’ 


* X * 


Despite himself Jude recovered somewhat, and worked at his trade for 
several weeks. After Christmas, however, he broke down again. 

With the money he had earned he shifted his lodgings to a yet more 
central part of the town. But Arabella saw that he was not likely to do 
much work for a long while, and was cross enough at the turn affairs 
had taken since her re-marriage to him. ‘I’m hanged if you haven’t been 
clever in this last stroke!’ she would say, ‘to get a nurse for nothing by 
marrying me!’ 

Jude was absolutely indifferent to what she said, and, indeed, often 
regarded her abuse in a humorous light. Sometimes his mood was more 
earnest, and as he lay he often rambled on upon the defeat of his early 
aims* 

‘Every man has some little power in some one direction,* he would 
say. ‘I was never really stout enough for the stone trade, particularly the 
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to be admitted! I have been in error - even today. I have exceeded my 
rights. 1 did not mean to tell you, but perhaps I ought. 1 sinned against 
you this afternoon.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘I met Jude! I didn’t know he was coming. And 
‘Well?’ 

‘I kissed him, and let him kiss me.’ 

*0 - the old story!’ 

‘Richard, I didn’t know we were going to kiss each other till we did!’ 

‘How many times?’ 

‘A good many. I don’t know. I am horrified to look back on it, and 
the least I can do after it is to come to you like this.’ 

‘Come ~ this is pretty bad, after what I’ve done! Anything else to 
confess?' 

‘No.’ She had been intending to say: ‘I called him my darling Love.’ 
But, as a contrite woman always keeps back a little, that portion of the 
scene remained untold. She went on: ‘I am never going to see him any 
more. He spoke of some things of the past: and it overcame me. He 
spoke of - the children. - But, as I have said, I am glad - almost glad 
I mean ~ that they are dead, Richard. It blots out all that life of mine!’ 

‘Well - about not seeing him again any more. Come - you really 
mean this?’ There was something in Phillotson’s tone now which seemed 
to show that his three months of re-marriage with Sue had somehow not 
been so satisfactory as his magnanimity or amative patience had antici¬ 
pated. 

‘Yes, yes!’ 

‘Perhaps you’ll swear it on the New Testament?’ 

‘I will.’ 

He went back to the room and brought out a little brown Testament. 
‘Now then: So help you God!’ 

She swore. 

‘Very good!’ 

‘Now 1 supplicate you, Richard, to whom I belong, and whom I wish 
to honour and obey, as I vowed, to let me in.’ 

Think it over well. You know what it means. Having you back in 
the house was one thing -* this another. So think again.’ 

‘I have thought ~ I wish this!’ 

‘That’s a complaisant spirit - and perhaps you are right. With a lover 
hanging about, a half-marriage should be completed. But I repeat my 
reminder this third and last time.’ 

‘It is my wish! . . . O God!’ 

‘What did you say O God for!’ 

1 don’t know!’ 

‘Yes you do! But . . .' He gloomily considered her thin and fragile 
form a moment longer as she crouched before him in her night-clothes. 
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fixing. Moving the blocks always used to strain me, and standing the 
trying draughts in buildings before the windows are in, always gave me 
colds, and I think that began the mischief inside. But I felt ! could do 
one thing if I had the opportunity. I could accumulate ideas, and impart 
them to others. I wonder if the Founders had such as I in their minds 
- a fellow good for nothing else but for that particular thing? ... I hear 
that soon there is going to be a better chance for such helpless students 
as I was. There are schemes afoot for making the University less 
exclusive, and extending its influence. I don’t know much about it. And 
it is too late, too late for me! Ah - and for how many worthier ones 
before me!* 

‘How you keep a-munibling!’ said Arabella. ‘I should have thought 
you’d have got over all that craze about books by this time. And so you 
would, if you’d had any sense to begin with. You are as bad now as 
when we were first married.’ 

On one occasion while soliloquizing thus he called her ‘Sue’ uncon¬ 
sciously. 

*I wish you’d mind who you are talking to!’ said Arabella indignantly. 
‘Calling a respectable married woman by the name of that -’ She 
remembered herself and he did not catch the word. 

But in the course of time, when she saw how things were going, and 
how very little she had to fear from Sue’s rivalry, she had a fit of 
generosity. ‘I suppose you want to see your - Sue?’ she said. ‘Well, 1 
don’t mind her coming. You can have her here if you like.’ 

‘I don’t wish to see her again.’ 

‘O - that’s a change!* 

‘And don’t tell her anything about me - that I’m ill, or anything. She 
has chosen her course. Let her go!’ 

One day he received a surprise. Mrs Edlin came to see him, quite on 
her own account. Jude’s wife, whose feelings as to where his affections 
were centred had reached absolute indifference by this time, went out, 
leaving the old woman alone with Jude. He impulsively asked how Sue 
was, and then said bluntly, remembering what Sue had told him: ‘I 
suppose they are still only husband and wife in name?’ 

Mrs Edlin hesitated. ‘Well, no - it’s different now. She’s begun it 
quite lately - all of her own free will.’ 

‘When did she begin?’ he asked quickly. 

‘The night after you came. But as a punishment to her poor self. He 
didn’t wish it, hut she insisted.* 

‘Sue, my Sue - you darling fool - this is almost more than I can 
endure! . . . Mrs Edlin - don’t be frightened at my rambling - I’ve got 
to talk to myself lying here so many hours alone - she was once a 
woman whose intellect was to mine like a star to a benzoline lamp: who 
saw all my superstitions as cobwebs that she could brush away with a 
word; Then bitter affliction came to us, and her intellect broke, and she 
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veered round to darkness. Strange difference of sex, that time and 
circumstance, v^hich enlarge the views of most men, narrow the views 
of women almost invariably. And now the ultimate horror has come - 
her giving herself like this to what she loathes, in her enslavement to 
forms! - she, so sensitive, so shrinking, that the very wind seemed to 
blow on her with a touch of deference ... As for Sue and me when we 
were at our own best, long ago - when our minds were clear, and our 
love of truth fearless - the time was not ripe for us! Our ideas were fifty 
years too soon to be any good to us. And so the resistance they met 
with brought reaction in her, and recklessness and ruin on me! . . . 
There ~ this, Mrs Edlin, is how I go on to myself continually, as I lie 
here. I must be boring you awfully.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear boy. I could hearken to ’ee all day.’ 

As Jude reflected more and more on her news, and grew more restless, 
he began in his mental agony to use terribly profane language about 
social conventions, which started a fit of coughing. Presently there came 
a knock at the door downstairs. As nobody answered it Mrs Edlin 
herself went down. 

The visitor said blandly: The doctor.’ The lanky form was that of 
Physician Vilbert, who had been called in by Arabella. 

‘How is my patient at present?* asked the physician. 

‘O bad ~ very bad! Poor chap, he got excited, and do blaspeam 
terribly, since I let out some gossip by accident - the more to my blame. 
But there - you must excuse a man in suffering for what he says, and 
I hope God will forgive him.’ 

‘Ah. ril go up and see him. Mrs Fawley at home?’ 

‘She’s not in at present, but she’ll be here soon.’ 

Vilbert went; but though Jude had hitherto taken the medicines of 
that skilful practitioner with the greatest indifference whenever poured 
down his throat by Arabella, he was now so brought to bay by events 
that he vented his opinion of Vilbert in the physician’s face, and so 
forcibly, and with such striking epithets, that Vilbert soon scurried 
downstairs again. At the door he met Arabella, Mrs Edlin having left. 
Arabella inquired how he thought her husband was now, and seeing 
that the doctor looked ruffled, asked him to take something. He 
assented. 

‘I’ll bring it to you here in the passage,’ she said. There’s nobody but 
me about the house today.’ 

She brought him a bottle and a glass, and he drank. Arabella began 
shaking with suppressed laughter. ‘What is this, my dear?’ he asked, 
smacking his lips. 

‘O - a drop of wine ~ and something in it.* Laughing again she said: 
‘I poured your own love-philtre into it, that you sold me at the 
Agricultural Show, don’t you remember?’ 

/‘I do, I do! Clever woman! But you must be prepared for the 
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consequences.’ Putting his arm round her shoulders he kissed her there 
and then. 

*Don*t, don’t,’ she whispered, laughing good-humouredly. ‘My man 
will hear.’ 

She let him out of the house, and as she went back she said to herself: 
‘Well! Weak women must provide for a rainy day. And if my poor 
fellow upstairs do go off - as I suppose he will soon - it’s well to keep 
chances open. And I can’t pick and choose now as I could when I was 
younger. And one must take the old if one can’t get the young.’ 


* XI ♦ 


The last pages to which the chronicler of these lives would ask the 
reader’s attention are concerned with the scene in and out of Jude’s 
bedroom when leafy summer came round again. 

His face was now so thin that his old friends would hardly have 
known him. It was afternoon, and Arabella was at the looking-glass 
curling her hair, which operation she performed by heating an umbrella- 
stay in the flame of a candle she had lighted, and using it upon the 
flowing lock. When she had finished this, practised a dimple, and put on 
her things, she cast her eyes round upon Jude. He seemed to be sleeping, 
though his position was an elevated one, his malady preventing him 
lying down. 

Arabella, hatted, gloved, and ready, sat down and waited, as if 
expecting someone to come and take her place as nurse. 

Certain sounds from without revealed that the town was in festivity, 
though little of the festival, whatever it might have been, could be seen 
here. Bells began to ring, and the notes came into the room through the 
open window, and travelled round Jude’s head in a hum. They made her 
restless, and at last she said to herself: ‘Why ever doesn’t father come!’ 

She looked again at Jude, critically gauged his ebbing life, as she had 
done so many times during the late months, and glancing at his watch, 
which was hung up by way of timepiece, rose impatiently. Still he slept, 
and comiiig to a resolution she slipped from the room, closed the door 
noiselessly, and descended the stairs. The house was empty. The 
attraction which moved Arabella to go abroad had evidently drawn away 
the other inmates long before. 
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It was a warm, cloudless, enticing day. She shut the front door, and 
hastened round into Chief Street, and when near the Theatre could hear 
the notes of the organ, a rehearsal for a coming concert being in 
progress. She entered under the archway of Oldgate College, where 
men were putting up awnings round the quadrangle for a ball in the 
Hall that evening. People who had come up from the country for the 
day were picnipfcitlg'on the grass, and Arabella walked along the gravel 
paths and under the aged limes. But finding this place rather dull she 
returned to the streets, and watched the carriages drawing up for the 
concert, numerous Dons and their wives, and undergraduates with gay 
female cdtrfpanions, crowding up likewise. When the doors were closed, 
and the concert began, she moved on. 

The powerful notes of that concert rolled forth through the swinging 
yellow blinds of the open windows, over the housetops, and into the 
still air of the lanes. They reached so far as to the room in which Jude 
lay; and it was about this time that his cough began again and awakened 
him. 

As soon as he could speak he murmured, his eyes still closed: ‘A little 
water, please.* 

Nothing but the deserted room perceived his appeal, and he coughed 
to exhaustion again - saying still more feebly: ‘Water ~ some water - 
Sue - Arabella!’ 

The room remained still as before. Presently he gasped again: ‘Throat 
- water - Sue - darling - drop of water - please - O please!’ 

No water came, and the organ notes, faint as a bee’s hum, rolled in 
as before. 

While he remained, his face changing, shouts and hurrahs came from 
somewhere in the direction of the river. 

‘Ah - yes! The Remembrance games,’ he murmured. ‘And I here. 
And Sue defiled!’ 

The hurrahs were repeated, drowning the faint organ notes. Jude’s 
face changed more: he whispered slowly, his parched lips scarcely 
moving: 

'Let the day perish wherein I was bom, and the night in which it was said, 
There is a man child conceived .' 

(‘Hurrah!’) 

'Let that day be darkness; let not God regard it from above, neither let the 
light shine upon it. Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come 
therein.' 

(‘Hurrah!’) 

'Why died I not from the womb? Why did I not give up the ghost when / 
came out of the belly? . . . For now should / have lain still and been quiet. I 
should have slept: then had I been at rest!' 

(*Hurrah!*) 

'There the prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice of the oppressor . . . 
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The small and the great are there; and the servant is free from his master. 
Wher^ore is light given to him that is in misery, and life unto the hitter in 
soul? * 

Meanwhile Arabella, in her journey to discover what was going on, 
took a short cut down a narrow street and through an obscure nook 
into the quad of Cardinal. It was full of bustle, and brilliant in the 
sunlight with flowers and other preparations for a ball here also. A 
carpenter nodded to her, one who had formerly been a fellow-work man 
of Jude’s. A corridor was in course of erection from the entrance to the 
Hall staircase, of gay red and buff bunting. Waggon-loads of boxes 
containing bright plants in full bloom were being placed about, and the 
great staircase was covered with red cloth. She nodded to one workman 
and another, and ascended to the Hall on the strength of their acquaint¬ 
ance, where they were putting down a new floor and decorating for the 
dance. The cathedral bell close at hand was .sounding for five o’clock 
service. 

‘I should not mind having a spin there with a fellow’s arm round my 
waist,’ she said to one of the men. ‘But Lord, I must be getting home 
again - there’s a lot to do. No dancing for me!’ 

When she reached home she was met at the door by Stagg, and one 
or two other of Jude’s fellow stone-workers. ‘We are just going down to 
the river,’ said the former, ‘to see the boat-bumping. But we’ve called 
round on our way to ask how your husband is.’ 

‘He’s sleeping nicely, thank you,’ said Arabella. 

‘That’s right. Well now, can’t you give yourself half-an-hour’s relax¬ 
ation, Mrs Fawley, and come along with us? ’Twould do you good.’ 

‘I should like to go,’ said she. ‘I’ve never seen the boat-racing, and I 
hear it is good fun.’ 

‘Come along!’ 

‘How I wish I could!’ She looked longingly down the street. ‘Wait a 
minute, then. I’ll just run up and see how he is now. Father is with him, 
I believe; so I can most likely come.’ 

They waited, and she entered. Downstairs the inmates were absent as 
before, having, in fact, gone in a body to the river where the procession 
of boats was to pass. When she reached the bedroom she found that her 
father had not even now come. 

‘Why couldn’t he have been here!’ she said impatiently. ‘He wants to 
see the boats himself - that’s what it is!’ 

However, on looking round to the bed she brightened, for she saw 
that Jude was apparently sleeping, though he was not in the usual half¬ 
elevated posture necessitated by his cough. He had slipped down, and 
lay flat. A second glance caused her to start, and she went to the bed. 
His face was quite white, and gradually becoming rigid. She touched 
his fingers; they were cold, though his body was still warm. She listened 
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at hi$ chest. All was still within. The bumping of near thirty years had 
ceased. 

After her first appalled sense of what had happened the faint notes of 
a military or other brass band from the river reached her ears; and in a 
provoked tone she exclaimed. To think he should die just now! Why 
did he die just now!’ Then meditating another moment or two she went 
to the door, softly closed it as before, and again descended the stairs. 

‘Here she is!’ said one of the workmen. ‘We wondered if you were 
coming after all. Come along; we must be quick to get a good place . . . 
Well, how is he? Sleeping well still? Of course, we don’t want to drag 
’ee away if 

‘O yes - sleeping quite sound. He won’t wake yet,’ she said hurriedly. 

They went with the crowd down Cardinal Street, where they presently 
reached the bridge, and the gay barges burst upon their view. Thence 
they passed by a narrow slit down to the riverside path — now dusty, 
hot, and thronged. Almost as soon as they had arrived the grand 
procession of boats began; the oars smacking with a loud kiss on the 
face of the stream, as they were lowered from the perpendicular. 

‘O, I say - how jolly! I’m glad I’ve come,’ said Arabella. ‘And - it 
can’t hurt my husband - my being away.’ 

On the opposite side of the river, on the crowded barges, were 
gorgeous nosegays of feminine beauty, fashionably arrayed in green, 
pink, blue, and white. The blue flag of the Boat Club denoted the centre 
of interest, beneath which a band in red uniform gave out the notes she 
had already heard in the death-chamber. Collegians of all sorts, in canoes 
with ladies, watching keenly for ‘our’ boat, darted up and down. While 
she regarded the lively scene somebody touched Arabella in the ribs, 
and looking round she saw Vilbert. 

That philtre is operating, you know!’ he said with a leer. ‘Shame on 
’ee to wreck a heart so!’ 

‘I shan’t talk of love today.’ 

‘Why not? It is a general holiday.’ 

She did not reply. Vilbert*s arm stole round her waist, which act could 
be performed unobserved in the crowd. An arch expression overspread 
Arabella’s face at the feel of the arm, but she kept her eyes on the river 
as if she did not know of the embrace. 

The crowd surged, pushing Arabella and her friends sometimes nearly 
into the river, and she would have laughed heartily at the horse-play that 
succeeded, if the imprint on her mind’s eye of a pale, statuesque 
countenance she had lately gazed upon had not sobered her a little. 

The fun on the water reached the acme of excitement; there were 
immersions, there were shouts: the race was lost and won, the pink and 
blue and yellow ladies retired from the barges, and the people who had 
watched l^gan to move. 

‘Well - it’s been awfully good,* cried Arabella. ‘But I think I must get 
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back to my poor man. Father is there, so far as I know; but I had better 
get back.’ 

‘What’s your hurry?’ 

‘Well, I must go . . . Dear, dear, this is awkward!’ 

At the narrow gangway where the people ascended from the riverside 
path to the bridge the crowd was literally jammed into one hot mass - 
Arabella and Vilbert with the rest; and here they remained motionless, 
Arabella exclaiming, ‘Dear, dear!’ more and more impatiently; for it 
had just occurred to her mind that if Jude were discovered to have died 
alone an inquest might be deemed necessary. 

‘What a fidget you are, my love,’ said the physician, who, being 
pressed close against her by the throng, had no need of personal effort 
for contact. ‘Just as well have patience: there’s no getting away yet!’ 

It was nearly ten minutes before the wedged multitude moved 
sufficiently to let them pass through. As soon as she got up into the 
street Arabella hastened on, forbidding the physician to accompany her 
further that day. She did not go straight to her house; but to the abode 
of a woman who performed the last necessary offices for the poorer 
dead; where she knocked. 

‘My husband has just gone, poor soul,’ she said. ‘Can you come and 
lay him out?’ 

Arabella waited a few minutes; and the two women went along, 
elbowing their way through the stream of fashionable people pouring 
out of Cardinal meadow, and being nearly knocked down by the 
carriages. 

‘I must call at the sexton’s about the bell, too,’ said Arabella. ‘It is just 
round here, isn’t it? I’ll meet you at my door.’ 

By ten o’clock that night Jude was lying on the bedstead at his lodging 
covered with a sheet, and straight as an arrow. Through the partly 
opened window the joyous throb of a waltz entered from the ballroom 
at Cardinal. 

Two days later, when the sky was equally cloudless, and the air equally 
still, two persons stood beside Jude’s open coffin in the same little 
bedroom. On one side was Arabella, on the other the Widow Edlin. 
They were both looking at Jude’s face, the worn old eyelids of Mrs 
Edlin being red. 

‘How beautiful he is!’ said she. 

‘Yes. He’s a handsome corpse,’ said Arabella. 

The window was still open to ventilate the room, and it being about 
noontide^ the clear air was motionless and quiet without. From a distance 
came voices; and an apparent noise of persons stamping. 

‘What’s that?’ murmured the old woman. 

‘Oh, that’s the doctors of the Theatre, conferring Honorary degrees 
on the Duke of Hamptonshire and a lot more illustrious gents of that 
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sort. It’s Remembrance Week, you know. The cheers come from the 
young men.’ 

‘Ay; young and strong-lunged! Not like our poor boy here.’ 

An occasional word, as from someone making a speech, floated from 
the open windows of the Theatre across to this quiet comer, at which 
there seemed to be a smile of some sort upon the marble features of 
Jude; while the old, superseded, Delphin editions of Virgil and Horace, 
and the dog-eared Greek Testament on the neighbouring shelf, and the 
few other volumes of the sort that he had not parted with, roughened 
with stone-dust where he had been in the habit of catching them up for 
a few minutes between his labours, seemed to pale to a sickly cast at the 
sounds. The bells struck out joyously; and their reverberations travelled 
round the bedroom. 

Arabella’s eyes removed from Jude to Mrs Edlin. ‘D’ye think she will 
come?’ she asked. 

‘I could not say. She swore not to see him again.’ 

‘How is she looking?’ 

‘Tired and miserable, poor heart. Years and years older than when 
you saw her last. Quite a staid, worn woman now. ’Tis the man; - she 
can’t stomach un, even now!’ 

‘If Jude had been alive to see her, he would hardly have cared for her 
any more, perhaps.* 

‘That’s what we don’t know . . . Didn’t he ever ask you to send for 
her, since he came to see her in that strange way?’ 

‘No. Quite the contrary, I offered to send, and he said 1 was not to 
let her know how ill he was.’ 

‘Did he forgive her?’ 

‘Not as I know.’ 

‘Well - poor little thing, ’tis to be believed she’s found forgiveness 
somewhere! She said she had found peace!’ 

‘She may swear that on her knees to the holy cross upon her necklace 
till she’s hoarse, but it won’t be true!’ said Arabella. ‘She’s never found 
peace since she left his arms, and never will again till she’s as he is now!’ 
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